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PREFACK 

It  has  been  my  desire  in  the  preparation  of  this  work  to 
consider  the  subject  of  Physiological  Chemistry  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  biologist  and  the  physician  rather  than 
from  that  of  the  chemist,  and,  accordingly,  I  have  adopted  a 
classification  of  the  subject  based  entirely  on  morphological 
or  physiological  considerations.  Whilst  I  have,  however, 
given  special  prominence  to  all  those  facts  which  offer  at 
present  the  greatest  interest  to  the  biologist,  and  have  kept 
in  the  back  ground  such  as  only  possess  interest  to  the  pure 
chemist,  because  involving  some  doubtful  question  of  consti- 
tution, I  have,  nevertheless,  taken  care  that  no  chemical 
fact  and  even  that  no  chemical  speculation  should  be 
omitted  which  appeared  likely  to  throw  light  upon  a  bio- 
logical question. 

In  the  present  volume  the  chemical  composition  of,  and 
the  chemical  processes  relating  to,  the  elementary  tissues  of 
the  body  are  treated  of,  the  blood,  lymph,  and  chyle  being 
included  in  that  classification.  This  volume  forms  a  com- 
plete and  independent  work,  though  it  is  intended  that  it 
shall,  within  twelve  months,  be  followed  by  a  second  volume, 
in  which  the  chemistry  of  the  chief  animal  functions  will  be 
treated  of. 

Some  may  be  inclined  to  remark  that  I  have  introduced 
into  this   work  too  large  a  reference  to  the  sciences   of 
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anatomy  and  physiology  and  to  practical  medicine,  and 
that  I  have  not  always  been  consistent  in  the  extent  of 
these  references.  The  attentive  reader  will  however  dis- 
cover, I  trust,  that  I  have  proceeded  with  great  deliberation, 
and  that  if  in  certain  cases  I  have  made  greater  digressions 
into  the  provinces  of  the  cognate  sciences  than  in  others, 
it  has  been  because  I  considered  that  I  was  called  upon  to 
do  so  in  the  interest  of  the  particular  subject,  and  therefore 
in  the  interest  of  the  reader.  Thus,  in  the  chapter  on  the 
*  Contractile  Tissues'  the  histological  descriptions  are  far  more 
detailed  and  the  general  review  of  known  physiological  facts 
much  more  complete  than  in  the  case  of  the  nervous  tissues, 
and  the  reason  is  obvious.  It  would  have  been  unsatis- 
factory to  discuss  the  chemical  processes  of  muscle  without 
considering,  in  some  cases  in  considerable  detail,  the  results 
of  the  work  of  the  histologist  and  of  the  experimental 
physiologist.  On  the  other  hand,  in  dealing  with  the 
scanty  facts  yet  known  to  us  concerning  the  chemical 
history  of  the  nervous  tissues,  only  the  barest  outline  of 
the  histology  of  the  nervous  system  is  essential. 

Although  this  volume,  in  the  main,  deals  with  the 
chemistry  of  the  elementary  tissues  and  not  with  the 
processes  which  are  characteristic  of  the  complex  organs  of 
the  body,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  some  exceptions  have 
been  made.  Thus  the  chemistry  of  the  organs  of  sense 
has  been  made  to  follow  the  chapter  on  the  chemistry  of  the 
nervous  tissues,  because  this  seemed  the  most  convenient 
place  for  introducing  a  systematic  account  of  any  facts 
relating  to  them. 

It  has  been  a  constant  object  with  me  to  give  the  reader 
a  very  full  and,  so  far  as  possible,  independent  account  of 
the  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subjects  discussed,  and  I  trust 


PREFACE.  IX 

I  may  with  complete  truthfulness  say  that  this  work  is 
based  upon  a  study  of  original  memoirs  rather  than  upon  a 
study  of  text  books.  In  the  interest  of  the  student  nearly 
all  papers  are  quoted  by  their  full  titles  and  few  have  been 
quoted  which  have  not  been  read  throughout  and  studied. 
Whenever  quotations  have  been  made  at  second  hand  the 
fact  is  stated. 

Another  feature  which  I  have  desired  to  render  promi. 
nent  in  this  work  is  the  description  of  the  methods  which 
have  been  followed  in  important  and,  to  borrow  a  con- 
venient Germanism,  *epoch -making'  researches.  It  seemed 
the  more  important  to  do  this  as  I  desired  to  write  in  the 
interest  of  the  truly  scientific  student,  anxious  not  merely 
to  learn  what  has  been  already  acquired  to  science,  but 
wishful  himself  to  extend  her  boundaries. 

I  have,  so  far  as  possible,  tried  all  the  experimental 
processes  mentioned  in  this  work,  and  throughout  it  I  have 
incorporated  the  results  of  my  own  independent  researches 
which  in  many  cases  have  not  yet  been  published  else- 
where. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  plan  of  this  book  :  I  know  only  too 
well  its  deficiencies.  I  trust,  however,  that  notwithstanding 
these  it  may  assist  the  progress  of  science,  and  whilst  I 
plead  for  it  the  indulgence  of  my  scientific  brethren,  I  would 
beg  of  them  to  aid  me  by  communicating  to  me  any  errors 
which  they  may  discover,  or  any  suggestions  for  a  better 
exposition  of  the  subjects  discussed. 

In  the  discharge  of  my  very  arduous  work  I  have  been 
greatly  helped  by  many  friends.  In  the  first  place  I  have  to 
express  my  unbounded  acknowledgments  to  my  friend  and 
former  pupil  Mr  John  Priestley,  who  has,  with  the  exception 
of  some   comparatively  unimportant  sections,  written  the 
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very  important  chapter  on  the  '  Contractile  Tissues/  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  will,  I  feel  sure,  attract  the  good  opinion 
of  physiologists.  Mr  Priestley  had,  without  any  intention 
of  writing  on  the  subject,  made  himself  so  thoroughly 
master  of  all  that  had  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
physiology  of  muscle,  that  in  the  best  interests  of  my 
readers  I  asked  him  to  assist  me  in  dealing  with  this 
subject.  Although  any  credit  which  it  may  merit  is  due  to 
Mr  Priestley  for  the  greater  part  of  this  chapter,  I  must  in 
justice  to  myself  say  that  every  section  and  almost  every 
sentence  in  it  have  been  the  subjects  of  discussion  be- 
tween us. 

I  have  been  helped  by  Mr  William  Dodgson  in  the 
reduction  of  the  valuable  tables  of  blood-spectra  of  Pro- 
fessor Preyer  to  a  scale  of  wave-lengths,  and  in  the 
actual  drawing  of  the  scale  attached  to  the  spectra  of 
haemoglobin  and  its  derivatives.  I  may  here  incidentally 
remark  that  in  the  description  of  spectra  of  any  import- 
ance I  have  referred  all  measurements  to  wave-lengths, 
taking  care  to  check  the  reduced  observations  of  others  by 
measurements  made  with  the  help  of  one  of  Herr  Zeiss's 
beautiful  spectroscopes  furnished  with  a  scale  of  wave- 
lengths. 

Lastly,  I  have  to  express  my  deep  obligations  to  Dr 
Alfred  Young,  to  Mr  Marcus  Hartog,  M.A.,  and  to  my 
pupils  Messrs  Larmuth,  Reynolds,  and  William  Thorbum 
for  much  useful  help.  Upon  the  first  of  these  gentlemen 
devolved  the  greater  part  of  the  labour  of  preparing  a  full 
and  accurate  index. 


ARTHUR  GAMGEK 


Manchestetj 

July,  1880. 
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THE  PROTEIDS. 

Amongst  the  organic  proximate  principles  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  living  beings,  those  belonging 
to  the  class  of  proteid  or  cUbuminoua  bodies  occupy  quite  a  peculiar 
place  and  require  an  exceptional  treatment,  for  they  alone  are  never 
absent  from  the  active  living  cells,  which  we  recognize  as  the  primor- 
dial structures  of  animal  and  vegetable  organisma  In  the  plant, 
whilst  we  recognize  the  wide  distiibution  of  such  constituents  as 
cellulose  and  chlorophyl,  and  acknowledge  their  remarkable  physio- 
logical importance,  we  at  the  same  time  are  forced  to  admit  tl)at 
they  occupy  altogether  a  different  position  from  that  of  the  proteids 
of  the  protoplasm  out  of  which  they  were  evolved.  We  may  have  a 
plant  without  chlorophyl  and  a  vegetable  cell  without  a  cellulose 
wall,  but  our  very  ponception  of  a  living,  functionally  active,  cell, 
whether  vegetable  or  animal,  is  necessarily  associated  with  the 
integrity  of  its  protoplasm,  of  which  the  invariable  organic,  constitu- 
ents are  proteids. 

In  the  animal,  the  proteids  claim  even  more  strikingly  our 
attention  than  in  the  vegetable,  in  that  they  form  a  very  much  larger 

«roportion  of  the  whole  organism,  and  of  each  of  its  tissues  and  organs. 
7e  may  indeed  say  that  the  material  substratum  of  the  animal 
organism  is  proteid,  and  that  it  is  through  the  agency  of  structures 
essentially  proteid  in  nature  that  the  chemical  and  mechanical 
processes  of  the  body  are  effected.  It  is  true  that  the  proteids  are 
not  the  only  organic  constituents  of  the  tissues  and  organs,  and 
that  there  are  others,  present  in  minute  quantities,  which  probably 
are  almost  as  widely  distributed,  such  as  for  instance  phosphorus- 
containing  £Bitty  bodies,  and  glycogen,  yet  avowedly  we  can  (at  the 
most)  only  say  probably,  and  cannot,  in  reference  to  these,  affirm 
that  which  we  may  confidently  afiirm  of  the  proteids — that  they  are 
indispensable  constituents  of  every  living,  active,  animal  tissue,  and 
indissolubly  connected  with  every  manifestation  of  animal  activity. 

There  are  then,  it  will  be  admitted,  good  reasons  why  a  general 
sketch  of  the  proteid  bodies  should  be  the  proper  introduction  to  a 
treatise  on  physiological  chemistry,  in  which   the  classification   is 
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intended  to  be  as  much  as  possible  one  based  upon  physiological 
considerations;  and  the  reader  will  not  find  it  inconsistent  that 
whilst  a  systematic  account  of  these  bodies  is  given  in  the  first 
place,  apart  from  any  special  tissue  or  organ,  in  the  case  of  other 
proximate  principles  their  description  and  consideration  is  incorpo- 
rated in  the  account  of  the  organ  or  tissue  with  which  they  appear 
to  have  the  closest  connection.  ' 


Sec.  1.    General  Characters  of  the  PROTsma 

The  bodies  included  under  this  category  are  highly  complex,  (for 
the  most  part)  non-crystallizable,  compounds  of  carl)on,  hydroeen, 
oxygen,  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  occurring  in  a  solid  viscous  condition, 
or  in  solution,  in  nearly  all  the  solids  and  liquids  of  the  organism. 
The  different  members  of  the  group  present  differences  in  physical 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  even  in  chemical  properties ;  they  all  possess, 
however,  certain  common  chemical  reactions,  and  are  united  by  a 
close  genetic  relationship. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  proportions  of  proteida,  or  their 
immediate  derivatives,  contained  in  the  various  liquids  and  solids  of  the 
body  (GU)rup-Besanez*). 

A.    Liquids. 


Cerebro-spinal  liquid  contains 

Aqueous  humour 

Liquor  Amnii 

Intestinal  juice 

Liquor  Pericardii  . 

Lymph 

Pancreatic  juice     . 

Synovia 

Milk     . 

Chyle    . 

Blood    . 


009  per  cent  of  Proteids. 
014 
0-70 
0-95 
2-36 
2-46 
3-33 
3-91 
3*94 
4-09 
19-56 


19 
9> 

» 
99 
99 
99 
99 


f 

9 

9 

99 

9 
9 
9 
9 


B.     Solid  Tissues  akd  Oboaks. 


Spinal  Cord  contains 

Brain 

Liver 

Thymus  (of  Calf)  . 

Muscles 

Tunica  media  of  Arteries 

Crystalline  lens     . 


7*49  per  cent,  of  Proteids. 

8-63 
11-74 
12-29 
1618 
27-33 
38-30 


99 
99 
9» 
99 
99 
99 


99 
99 
99 
91 
99 
19 


The  proteids  of  the  animal  body  are  all  derived,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, from  vegetable  organisms,  which  possess  the  power  of  con- 
structing them  out  of  the  comparatively  simple  chemi<^  compounds 
which  serve  as  their  food.    Such  a  synthesis  never  takes  place  in  the 

1  Vide  Gknrap-Beflanez,  LeJ^buch  der  phy$iologUeheH  Chimie,  4te  Avflage  (ISTS),  p.  US. 
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aniinal  body,  though  the  latter  posaesses  the  power  of  converting  any 
vegetable  or  animal  proteid  into  the  various  proteids  which  are 
characteristic  of  its  solids  and  liquids.  By  the  action  of  certain  fer- 
ments present  in  the  alimentary  juices,  all  proteids  are  capable  of 
being  converted  into  closely  allied  bodies  called  peptones,  which 
after  absorption  are  capable  of  reconversion  into  proteids.  In  the 
organism  tne  proteids  thus  introduced,  after  forming  part  of  the 
circulating  blood,  are  partly  employed  in  the  reconstruction  of  slowly 
wasting  proteid  tissues  and  organs;  for  the  most  part,  however,  they 
are  suqected  to  a  rapid  series  of  decompositions,  of  which  presumably 
the  most  important  take  place  in  the  liver,  and  which  finally  result  in 
the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  water  and  various  imperfectly  oxidized 
(NTganic  bodies  which  contain  all  the  nitroc^en  origmally  present  in 
the  proteid;  of  those  bodies  the  most  abundant  by  far  is  carbamide 


or  urea,  CO  L^^ . 


ttefxottida 


To  the  aasemblage  of  chemical  processes,  or  rather  to  the  assemblage 
of  transformations,  which  a  constituent  of  the  organism,  such  as  a  proteid, 
undergoes  in  its  passage  through  the  body,  the  term  metabolism  has  been 
applied,  and  we  shall  frequently  employ  it  in  this  sense,  the  processes 
ihemaelveB  being  designated  when  convenient  metabolic  processes. 

In  the  processes  of  metabolidm  to  which  the  proteids  are  subjected 
and  which  result  in  the  formation  of  CO^  H,0  and  urea,  there  are 
formed  intermediate  bodies,  such  as  glycogen  and  fats,  which  play  an 
important  part  in  the  economy  of  the  body. 

It  is  further  unquestionable  that  within  the  animal  body  certain 
remarkable  synthetic  processes  occur,  by  which  proteids  are  built  up 
into  bodies  of  a  yet  more  complex  structure,  sucn  for  instance  as  the 
blood  colouring  matter,  Haemoglobin. 

The  various  Proteids  differ  somewhat  in  elemen- 
tary composition,  within  the  limits  of  the  following 
numbers' : 

G  H  N  S  O 

From  61-5  69  152  03  209 

to  64-5  to  7-3  to  170  to  20  to  235. 
In  addition  to  these  essential  constituents,  the  proteids,  however 
carefully  they  may  have  been  purified,  usually  leave  when  ignited  a 
small  quantity  of  ash,  the  composition  of  which  varies  in  different 
cases,  chlorides  and  phosphates  of  the  alkaline  metals  being  the  pre- 
dominant constituents. 

PKolddifor  Certain  of  the  proteids  exist  in  a  state  of  solution 

thamMtpart     in  the  liquids  of  the  organism;   others  are  present  in 
■oiBiiia.  the  same  state  in  the  tissues;  all  may  be  dissolved  by 

certain  reagents,  though  in  some  cases  not  without  suffering  radical 
changes. 

>  Hoppe-S^ler,  Hamdbuch  d.phffM.-  und  path.-chejn.  Analyse^  4te  Aufl.  p.  228. 
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When  Mlutions  of  the  proteids  are  dried  at  a  gentle  heat  so  as  to 
drive  off  the  water  in  which  they  are  dissolved,  or  with  which  they 
are  combined,  thev  appear  as  translucent  and  perfectly  amorphous 
solids,  which  break  with  a  vitreous  fracture,  and  furnish,  when 
iriiurateii,  a  yellowish- white  or  white  powder.  Unless  it  has  been 
subjected  to'  a  high  temperature,  the  powder  thus  obtained  by 
evapi.irating  watery  solutions  of  proteids,  is  found  to  be  again  soluble 
iu  water.  By  expjsure  to  too  high  a  temperature  the  body  may  be 
rendered  insoluble. 

Pniteids  S«-jlutions  of  all  proteids  are  found  to  be  non-dif- 

arecououu,  fusible  through  parchment-paper,  and  this  property 
Le.  BQa-dif-  allows  us  in  certain  cases  to  separate  proteids  from 
'*^*'^*  other  matters  with  which  they  are  mixed,  and  in  some 

cases  even  to  separate  one  proteid  from  another. 

Thus  the  chief  proteid  constituent  of  the  blood  is  a  body  termed 
serum-albumin.  If  this  body,  which  is  soluble  in  water^  be  pre- 
sent in  a  solution  which  contains  saline  ingredients  and  diffusible 
organic  bodies,  such  for  instance  as  sugar  or  urea^  we  can  effect 
the  separation  of  the  albumin  by  taking  advantage  of  its  properties 
as  a  colloid.  If  we  place  the  solution  in  a  dialyser  (Fig.  1  and 
Fig.  2),  i.e.  in  a  suitable  vessel  where  it  may  be  in  contact  with 
one  side  of  a  surface  of  parchment-paper,  the  other  side  of  which 
is  immersed  in  pure  water,  which  is  frequently  renewed,  the  diffu- 
sible or  so-called  crystalloid  constituents,  such  as  the  soluble  salts, 
the  sugar  and  the  urea,  will  pass  through  the  parchment-paper  into 
the  water,  and  there  will  he  ultimately  left  within  the  dialyser  a 
solution  of  pure  serum- albumin;  if  there  be  present  in  the  original 
solution  not  only  albumin  which  is  soluble  per  se  in  water,  but  such 
a  proteid  as  paraglobulin,  which  is  held  in  solution  by  the  water  in 
virtue  of  the  salts  which  may  be  present,  as  these  diffuse  out  it  is 
precipitated,  so  that  by  the  process  of  dialysis  alone  we  may  succeed 
m  separating  not  only  the  proteids  from  diffusible  admixtures,  but,  in 
certain  cases,  to  separate  partially  one  proteid  fix)m  another. 

uhv^tL  ?T^^  ""^  '^'^>'«^«  ^  ^'^^  ^^^^  is  frequently  of  great  use  in 
emTv^S"  T  ''^'"'^'^^^y-  Various  methods  of  carrying  on  the  process  are 
sheet  of  m^- ^  ^""t  "^^  *^®  dialyser  is  made  by  stretching  and  tying  a 
to  be  di^v!l  1  ^^  .^"'^''^■P^P^''  ^^^'^  *  **^P  of  guttapercha;  the  Uquid 
^gSvoST  n/'  ^""^  ^'^"^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^'  ^^^^^^  immersed  in  a 
of  the  sW  "h^J"'"^  wj.ter  (Fig.  1).  A  convenient  form  in  made  of  glass 
wide  open  moutrnf '""  k  it  I  *!?^  parchment-paper  being  tied  across  the 
narrow^  nJ^k  *  ^""^^  ""^  ^^*^''  ^''"^^  ^  suspended  in  water  by  its 

facture  o^'sliV^^^  ?!  P^^^^^n^eut-paper  have  been  sold  for  the  manu- 
>>e  dialysed  beinf  nla^i  ^^^•^''"'7^  adinimbly  as  dialysers;  the  fluid  to 
In  thi/  ctse,  aTtlso  S,.r  .?  '>"  *^^"'  ^^^^^^  i«  suspended  in  water, 
it  is  often  advisable  ^  T^^  ^^^  instruments  shewn  in  Fig.  1  and  Fig.  2, 
from  the  vessel  in  which  f iL  r  ^         *  constant  influx  and  efflux  of  water 

"*^"  the  dialyser  is  immersed. 
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In  all  wqjerimenU  on  dialjsis  care  has  to  be  taken,  before  an  experi- 
ent  is  commeuced,  to  oBcertiun  that  the  parch  men  t-[iai)er  is  quite  free 


from  eron  the  minutest  holes.  These  are  readily  detected  if  the  outer 
surface  of  the  dialyser  (i.e.  the  surface  which  during  thu  actual  experiment 
is  to  be  itiimeraed  in  water)  be  dried  and  placed  u|>on  a  sheet  of  filtering 
pajier,  and  then  water  poured  into  the  interior ;  a  leak  being  evidenced 
by  the  appeurance  of  moisture  on  the  outeidc. 

Amougst  the  orgauic  constituents  of  the  aaiinal 
body  a  large  number  when  dissolved  possess  the  power 
of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarized  light ;  as  for  instance 
the  proteida,  the  sugars,  the  bile  acids,  &c.  The  deter- 
minatioD  of  the  fact  that  a  solution  of  a  body  rotates 
the  plane  of  polarizert  light  in  a  definite  directioi 
to  a  definite  extent  is  soraetimes  of  great  service  in 
aiding  its  identi6cation,  and  iu  enabling  its  amount 
ined. 

As  the  rotation  exerted  by  an  active  body  dissolved  in  an  inactive 
liquid  is  dependent  upon  the  molecules  of  the  active  body  existing  in 
solution,  the  degree  of  rotation  will  in  the  case  of  any  particular  aubiitance 
be  [iroportiunal  to  the  number  of  active  molecules  traversed  by  the  light, 
and  therefore  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  column  of  liquid  traversed, 
and  to  the  d^ree  of  concentration  of  the  solution.  If,  fur  instance,  a 
column  of  solution  of  any  active  substance,  say  of  cane-sugar,  of  any  given 
h'ngth,  rotate  the  plane  of  polai'uied  light  x  degrees,  then  if  the  column  be 
doublnti  the  rotation  will  amount  to  2:e degrees;  or  the  double  rotation  will 
be  ohtorved  if  instead  of  doubling  the  length  of  the  tube  the  amount  of 
active  Buliatunce  in  a  given  volume  of  liquid  be  exactly  doubled.  It  can 
be  shewn  that  any  active  body  rotntea  to  different  degrees  the  plane  of 
~   ajarimtion  of  light  of  different  colours,      In   detBrmiiiing,  therefore,  tiie 


rtouii*  all 
roiat*  the 
plana  or   po- 
larlied  llgtat 
to  tba  left. 
Determlna' 
UoQ   of  Uielr 
SpeclAc   Ro- 
tsWrr  power. 
to  be  deterc 
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SPECIFIC  BOTATORT  FOWEU. 


rotatory  power  exerted  by  different  bodies,  care  must  b«  taken  that  tbo 
nature  of  the  light  ia  the  Raine.  The  light  obtained  by  volatilizing  Hodium 
compounds  in  a  colourless  goa  flame  affords  an  admirable  source  of  light  of 
one  iiniforni  wave-length. 

The  expression  'specific  rotatory  power'  or  'specifio  rotation'  is  used 
to  designate  the  rotation  (expressed  in  degrees)  of  the  plane  of  polariaed 
light,  produced  by  1  gramme  of  substance  dissolved  in  1  cubic  centimetre 
of  liquid  when  examined  in  a  column  1  decimetre  thick 

Let  a  be  the  rotation  observed,  and  p  the  vreight  in  grammes  of  tlic 
active  substance  contained  in  1  cubic  centimetre,  and  let  I  be  the  length 
of  the  tube  in  decimetres,  then  if  we  designate  by  (a)„  the  specific  rotation 
for  light  having  a  wave-length  corresponding  to  D, 

In  this  formula  the  eign  +  indicates  that  the  substance  is  dextrogij/TOta, 
the  sign  —that  it  ia  Irevogi/roug.  In  some  cases  the  rotation  is  determined 
for  mean  yellow  light  and  not  for  D,  and  is  expressed  by  (a)j,  the  value 
of  which  ia  always  somewhat  different  from  that  of  (a),^ 

Various  instruments  have  been  devised  and  much  employed  in  the 
determination  of  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization,  especially  in  the 
estimation  of  sugar,  and  aro  known  by  the  terms  Saccharimeters,  Polari- 
meters,  and  Polaristrobomoten'.  One  of  the  most  convenient  and  most 
widely  employed  is  the  saocharimeter  of  Soleil,  which   aa   modified   by 

IVentke  and  Hoppe-Seyler,  enables  the  percentage  of  serum-albumin  and 
of  glucose  present  in  a  liquid  to  be  directly   read  from  a  scale  attached 
to  the  instrument.     In  this  instrument  the  rotation   is  determined  for 
the  mean  yellow, 
: 
: 
: 
■• 


The  instrument  of  Soleil'  has  however  been  of  lato  years   sur- 
ssed.  by  others,  especially  by  those  invented  by  Wild,  Jellett,  and 
turent.     A  description   of  the    latter   instrument   will  alone  be 
given. 

LanT«nVi  This  instrument  is  shewn  in  Figs.  3  and  4.    A  T'^isa 

Poiirimitn  4  Bunsen  lamp.  A  (Fig.  3)  ia  a  small  spoon  of  platinum 
gauze  with  the  tip  turned  upwards,  and  in  this  is  placed 
a  small  quantity  of  common  salt.  The  tip  of  the  spoon  is  placed 
in  the  outer  flame,  and  when  the  salt  is  volatilized  an  extremely 
brilliant  sodium  flame  is  produced.  At  JB  is  a  cell  containing  potas- 
sium bichromate,  which  cuts  off  alt  but  the  yellow  rays.  To  the 
lever  J  ia  attached  a  double  refracting  prism  which  polarizes  the  light, 
and  at  D  (Fig.  i.)  is  a  diaphragm  of  which  one  half  is  covered  by  a 
plate  of  quartz.  This  serves  to  modify  the  light  in  a  manner 
explained  in  the  account  of  the   theory  of  the  instrument.     The 

the  desoiiplion  ot  tbo  Soloil-Tentka  Soocharimelpr.  and  ot  Wild's  Polari- 
Btrobomeler,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hoppe-Seylet's  Handbyich  dcr  pkytiologitch-H. 
yathologUih-chemitclKn  Analyte,  and  tor  a  fuller  deacription  ot  these  instnunenli, 
u  well  as  for  a  discaBBioo  ot  the  wliole  snljeot  of  rotatoi?  polarizstion.  to  PrafeSBoi 
Llanddt'a  recent  work  entitled  Dm  optiiche  DrehuagivermBiitn  arganiichtr  Sah- 
and  ditpraetitchenAHaeiuUMgtn  dtitt&tH.  Braansohweig,  Tieweg  und  Bobn. 
1B79.  p.  837. 
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eye-piece  luhe  0  cimtainfi  a  Nicora  prism  as  analjiJer  at  K  (Fig.  3), 
""     1  the  whole  tube,  with  the  vemipr  aud  reading  Ions  L  attached,  can 


e  rotated  by  the  screw  G,  or  tbu  Ljc-iiiuco  aii  J  voniiur  rcuiaiiiiug  fixed 
the  analyser  can  be  rotated  independently  by  the  tangent  screw  F, 
The  vernier  moves  against  the  circle  c,  of  which  the  rim  ia  gradn- 
ated.  When  the  rotatory  power  of  any  substance  is  to  he  deter- 
mined, a  tu  tic  containing  water  is  first  placed  in  the  position  jr(Fig.  4) 
and  by  means  of  the  screw  G  (Fig.  3)  the  zero  of  the  vernier  is  brought 
to  coincide  with  that  of  the  scale.  When  the  eye-piece  has  been  ad- 
justed so  that  the  line  dividing  the  two  halves  of  the  field  is  perfectly 
clear  and  sharply  defined,  these  two  halves  are  brought  to  the  same  in- 
tensity by  means  of  the  screw  F,  the  scale  still  reading  zero.  Should 
the  illumination  of  the  field  be  too  faint  it  may  ha  increased  by 
moving  the  lever  /  (Figs.  3  aud  C)  slightly,  though  it  is  preferable  Ut 
work  with  the  instrument  when  the  lever  is  in  such  a  position  that 
almost  all  the  light  is  cut  off.    The  water  tube  is  now  replaced  by  that 

Cg  the  substance  to  be  tested.     If  it  is  active  the  two  halves 
Id  will  at  once  be  seen  to  be  of  unequal  intensities.     Tho 


10 
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screw  0  is  then  turned  till  the  equality  is  restored  and  the  reading 
of  the  circle  at  once  gives  the  rotation  due  to  the  substance,  right- 
or  left-handed,  according  as  the  vernier  is  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
zero  on  the  scale.  The  following  is  an  example  of  t£e  determination 
of  the  rotatory  power  of  a  solution  of  sodium  glycocholate  in  alcohol. 
The  solution  in  a  tube  2  decimetres  long  gave  a  rotation  of 
+  1**  40'  or  !•  1)66.  On  evaporation,  10  c.c.  of  the  solution  gave  0-322 
grm.  of  dry  residue,  or  Ic.c.  contained  '0322  grm.  of  the  salt.  Now 
the  specific  rotation  a^  being  defined  as  that  due  to  a  column  of 
liquid  1  decimetre  long  and  containing  1  grm.  of  salt  per  1  cc.,  we  have 

+ 1«-666  =  a^  X  2  X  0322 


or 


4S!  =  + 25-77. 
•0644 


Theory  of  Laurent's  PolarimJetre\  The  light  from  the  sodium  flame  A 
(Fig.  4)  is  deprived  of  all  traces  of  blue  or  violet  rays  by  the  potassium 
bichromate  solution  in  the  cell  B,  It  then  passes  to  the  doubly  refraisting 
prism  P,  whence  half  of  it  emerges  polarized  in  one  plane,  the  other  half, 
IK>larized  in  a  perpeudicular  plane,  being  refracted  away  ih)m  the  axis  and 
stopped  by  a  diaphragm. 


Fig.  4.     Diagram  or  Laurent's  PoLARiHiTEB. 

At  /)  is  a  diaphragm  of  which  one  half  is  covered  by  a  plate  of  quartz 
cut  with  t/ie  (ixis  iu  t/ie  sicr/ace  and  parallel  to  the  edge'.  To  understand 
the  effect  of  this  crystal  let  Fig.  5(1)  represent  the  diaphragm,  the  shaded 
part  beiug  the  quartz  plate.  Let  OB  be  the  direction  of  vibration  of 
the  light  after  polarization  by  the  prism.  This  will  still  continue  to  be  the 
direction  of  vibration  of  the  light  which  goes  through  the  right  half  of  the 
diaphragm,  but  a  ray  vibiuting  pamllel  to  OB  will  on  entering  the  quartz 
on  the  left  be  resolved  into  two  rays,  one  vibrating  parallel  to  the  axis 
OA,  which  we  represent  by  Oy,  the  otlier  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  which 
we  repi-eseut  by  Ox,     Them  two  rays  will  tiuvel  at  different  rates  through 

*  For  this  account  of  the  theory  of  Laurent's  Polarim^tre,  I  am  indebted  to  my 
friend  Mr  J.  H.  Poyntiug,  M.A.,  Follow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

*  Wbcn  cut  in  thia  manuer  quartz  has  uo  rotatory  power  but  behaves  just  as  any 
other  uniazal  crystal. 
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i  t)iat  one  niy  is  retanleil  i 

1  light  behind   the  other,  i 


the  erjalal,  which  is  cut  of  such  a  thtckiies 

ilA  paaxtge  jual  half  a  wave-length  of  Bodiui 

what  amoimta  to  the  saDie,  executes  half  a  vibiaiion  more  than  the  other 

while  in   the  crjstoL     On  emergence  thea,  while  one  vibration  is  friiui 

O  to  y  the  other  inatead  of  beiug  from  0  to  x  is  from  0  to  x'  in  the  ojiposito 

direction,  and   the  two  now  uniw  to  form  a  resultant  vibration  OB"  equal 

to  OB  but  at  an  angle  J  6*^  equal  to  A  OB  on  the  other  side  of  0.1. 

Now  if  the  tube  T  (Fig.  4)  only  contiiiu  water  or  aome  nou-rotating 
liquid,  the  two  rajs  will  (Mas  through  it  with  their  directious  of  vibraUon 
OB,  OB'  iiualtcred  to  tlie  analysing  Nicol'fl  prism  N.  This  will  only  allow 
tnjn  to  pass  through  it  which  vibrat«  parallel  to  a  particular  direction.  If 
the  prism  be  turaod  so  that  this  direction  SP  (Fig.  5,  (2))  is  perpendicular 
to  OB,  the  right-hand  ray  having  no  component  parallel  to  SP  in 
extinguished,  while  the  left-hand  ray  will  have  a  more  or  less  considerable 
componeut  in  that  direction  and  the  left-hand  eide  of  the  diaphragm  D  will 
alone  be  visible  in  the  telescope  OH  (Fig.  4). 

So  if  the  prism  be  turned  round  till  SP  is  perpeDdiciilar  to  OB" 
(as  in  Pig.  5,  (3))  only  the  right-hand  side  of  the  diaphragm  is  visible. 

But   if  SP  bo  turned  so  as   to   be   perpendicular  to  OA,  vibrations 
to   OB,  OB'  have  equid  components   [wallel    to  SP,  and  the  two 


Fin-  5. 


halves  of  the  diaphragm  appeor  equally  illuminated  (as  in  Fig,  5,  (4)).  lu 
this  position  of  the  analyser  the  inslnimeat  should  read  0". 

It  is  possible  to  adju^  SP  perpendicular  Co  OA  with  very  great  accuracy, 
for  when  OB,  OB  make  small  angles  with  OA  a  very  siaall  rotation  of  the 
analyser  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  relative  illumination  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  Beld'. 

When6'/*is  thus  adjusted  perjiendicular  to  OA  and  the  instrument  readn 
0°,  let  a  liquid  possessing  the  power  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarization  be 


«  froiQ  the  mathematical  e: 


>i  the  intensit}'  of 


'  Thia  will  be  seen  g 
tho  oomponeDt  parallel  tc 

Let  AOB  Fig.  6  (3)  =a.  hOP  =  'M~e.  where  ff  =  a   in  the  poaition  of  eqnalit;  of 
Let  the  mtoiuil;  al  the  resalved  port  of  tbo  ray  OB  parallel  to  Si^=  I. 
=  OB*iXM'BOP  =  OD'idn'«.  and  ^^=  30B' idn  #  ooa  ff. 
1  dl 

'VMs,  which  eipresaea  the  proportion  between  the  chaoite  of  intenaity  and  the  original 

-'-■■■  -    .     .       -  'laigiflt.  and  tharefore  a  should  be  ns  amali  aa  poMJblc. 


r5i  =  2o. 
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SEa  2.    Chemical  reactions  characteristic  of  the 

Proteids  *. 

Only  certain  of  the  proteids  are  soluble  in  water;  they  are  all 
soluble  however,  especially  with. the  aid  of  heat,  in  concentrated  acetic 
acid,  and  in  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies;  they  are  insoluble  in 
cold  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Solutions  of  the  proteids  are  precipitated  by  the  following 
reagents: — 

1.  By  strong  mineral  acids  added  in  sufficient  quantities. 

2.  By  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

3.  By  acetic  acid  and  a  large  addition  of  concentrated  solutions 
of  neutral  salts  of  the  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths. 

4.  By  basic  lead  acetate. 

5.  By  mercuric  chloride. 

6.  By  tannic  acid. 

7.  By  powdered  potassium  carbonate  added  to  the  solution  until 
it  is  nearly  saturated. 

8.  The  maiority  of  the  proteids  are  completely  precipitated  from 
their  solutions  by  alcohol,  though  in  the  presence  of  free  alkali  they 
are  slightly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol 

When  proteids  are  present  in  a  solution  the  following 
reactions  are  employed  in  their  detection: — 
la  Mlotioa.  2^    ipj^^  liquid  is  boiled  and  nitric  acid  added,  so  as 

to  produce  a  strong  acid  reaction.  The  occurrence  of  a  precipitate  on 
boiling,  which  is  undissolved  by  nitric  acid,  and  the  immediate  pro- 
duction of  a  precipitate  by  nitric  acid  indicates  the  presence  of  a 
proteid,  to  be  confirmed  by  other  tests. 

2.  The  liquid  is  rendered  strongly  acid  with  acetic  acid,  and 
solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  added;  all  proteids  are  thrown 
down  in  the  form  of  a  white  flocculent  precipitate. 

3.  The  liquid  is  rendered  strongly  acid  with  acetic  acid,  and  is 
boiled  with  its  own  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  sulphate, 
which  will  precipitate  any  proteid  present 

The  above  tests  are  very  satisfactory  except  in  the  case  of  only 
sUght  traces  of  proteids  being  present ;  under  any  circumstances  it  is 
desirable  to  obtain  confirmatory  evidence ;  the  following  methods  are 
then  useful : — 

4.  Millon's  reaction.  When  a  strongly  acid  solution  of  mercuric 
nitrate,  made  according  to  the  directions  to  be  afterwards  given,  is 

1  In  preiNuriiig  a  part  of  fhis  seetion  the  anthor  has  ayailed  himself  greatly  and 
foUowed  T617  closely,  in  some  sentences  almost  literally,  §§  185  and  186  of  Professor 
Hoppe-Seyler's  Handbtteh  der  pkjftiologisck'  und  patholoifiteh'ehemiscken  Analy$e, 
dr*  Sdit  1S70. 


BEPARATIOS   OF    PROTEIDS. 

ndded  to  a  sulutiun  coDtaining  even  a  trace  of  a  protekl,  aud  the 
mixture  heated,  tlie  liquid  assumes  a  purp!e-red  colour.  This  reaction 
is  common  to  all  the  proteida  and  to  their  immediate  derivatives. 

Milton's  reagent  is  made  by  dissolving  1  part  by  weight  of  mercury  in 
2  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  I  '42  and  after  complete  Bolntion 
diluting  eacb  volume  of  liquid  with  two  volumes  of  water. 

5.  Xanthoproteic  reaction.  The  liquid  supposed  to  coot^n  a 
proteid  ia  boiled  for  some  time  with  concentrated  nitric  acid.  If  a 
proteid  be  present  the  liquid  aaaumes  a  yellow  colour,  which  changes 
to  an  amber-red  when  an  excess  of  alkali  is  added  to  it. 


Methods  of  c&mpletely  separating  pruteida  from  solutiems  containing 
them. 

It  is  often  uf  great  importance  to  remove  all  the  proteida  whicli 
a  liquid  coutains,  so  as  to  proceed  to  the  search  for  other,  substances. 
The  following  methods  are  available  : — 

1.  The  liquid  is  treated  with  several  times  its  volume  of  absolute 
alcohol,  and  acetic  acid  added  until  the  reaction  is  acid.  After  24 
iiours  the  fluid  is  filtered  ;  the  proteida  are  contained  in  the  insoluble 
matters  on  the  filter. 

2.  To  the  liquid  rendered  faintly  acid  and  heated  to  boiling,  and 
from  which  all  the  proteids  separable  by  mere  boiling  have  been  re- 
moved, a  solution  of  ferric  acetate,  made  by  saturating  acetic  acid  with 
recently  precipitated  ferric  hydrate,  is  added.  After  boiling  for  a  few 
minutes  a  solution  is  obtained  which  contains  neither  proteiils  nor 
iron. 

3.  In  some  cases  when  soluble  proteids  precipitable  by  boiling 
are  present,  by  merely  boiling  the  liquid  they  are  entirely  separated ; 
such  is  usually  the  case  with  albuminous  urine,  if  the  liquid  have 
an  alkaline  reaction,  a  little  acetic  acid  should  be  added,  in  quantity 
just  sufdcient  te  neutralize  the  free  alkali.  If  the  quantity  of  acid  be 
either  too  scanty  or  too  great  the  separation  is  incomplete;  under 
these  circumstances  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  of 
ferric  acetate  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  brings  about  the  com- 
plete precipitation  and  separation. 


Determinatton  of  the  teviperature  at  which  tlie  proteids  coagulate. 


As  will  be  shewn  in  the  sequel,  two  gn)up8  of  proteid  bodies  (the 
(dhwmins  aud  the  globulins)  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions  when 
they  are  heated,  and  the  temperature  at  which  coagulation  occurs 
is  in  some  cases  an  important  characteristic. 
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The  method  of  determining  the  temperature  of  coagidation  is 
illustrated  b;  Fig.  7.  A  glass  beaker  containing  water  is  placed  witbin 
a  second  larger  beaker  also  containing  water,  the  two  being  separated 
by  a  ring  of  cork.  Into  the  water  contained  in  tbe  inner  beaker 
there  is  immersed  a  teat-tube,  in  which  is  fixed  an  accurately  graduated 
thermometer,  provided  with  a  long  narrow  bulb.  The  solution  of 
prut«id  of  which  the  temperature  of  coagulation  is  to  be  determined 


Fig.  7.      Af  FARATDS   BltFLOISD 


is  pUced  in  the  test-tube,  the  quantity  being  just  sufficient  to  cover 
the  thermometer  bulb. 

The  whole  apparatus  is  then  gradually  heated.  With  tbe  arrange- 
ment described  tne  rise  in  temperature  of  the  contents  of  the  test- 
tube  takes  pUce  very  slowly  and  equably  throughout.  Care  being 
taken  to  have  as  good  an  illumination  as  possible  (the  best  plan 
being  to  place  the  apparatus  between  the  operator  and  a  well  lighted 
window)  the  experimenter  notes  the  temperature  at  which  the  Uquid 
first  shows  signs  of  opalescence;  he  afterwards  notes  again  tbe  tem- 
perature at  which  a  distinct  separation  of  flocculent  matter  occurs. 
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TABLE    EXHIBITING    THE    TEMPERATURE    AT    WHICH    SOLUTIONS    OF 
VARIOUS  PROTEn)S,  BELONGING  TO  THE  GROUP  OF  ALBUMINS  AND 


GLOBULINS,  COAGULATE. 


I. 


Name  of 
Proteid. 


Serum- Albu- 
min. 

Egg-Albu- 
min. 


Vitellin. 
Myosin. 

Fibrinogen. 

Paraglo- 
bulin. 


Dissolved  in  blood- 
serum,  hydrocele 
fluid,  &c. 

Dissolved  in  water. 


II. 


Dissolved  in  a  weak 

solution  of  NaCl. 

Dissolved  in  a  weak 

solution  of  NaCl. 

Dissolved  in  the  liquor 

sanguinis. 

Dissolved  in  solution 

of  NaCl. 


Character  of  the  Solution,   i      Observers. 

I 
I 


Temperature 

at  which 
opalescence 
first  occurs. 


Hoppe- 
Seyler'. 

Hoppe- 
Seyler'. 


60^^-65** 


Weyl». 

Ktthne". 
Weyl'. 

Frederique*. 

Hammar- 
sten*. 


70* 


68" 


Tempera- 
ture of 
Coagula- 
tion. 


72*— 73 


ol 


72*— 73* 


75" 
65'— 60' 

(55*-57') 
75" 
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Sec.  3.    Synopsis  of  the  chieii'  Proteid  bodies. 

The  various  proteid  bodies  occurring  in  the  animal  body  will  be 
described  in  connection  with  the  tissues  of  wliich  each  is  most  charac- 
teristic; it  will  be  convenient,  however,  to  give  a  synopsis  exhibiting 
the  principles  upon  which  they  have  been  classified. 

Class  L  Albumins:  proteid  bodies  which  are  soluble  in  water 
and  which  are  not  precipitated  by  alkaline  carbonates,  by  sodium 
chloride,  or  by  very  dilute  acids.  If  dried  at  a  temperature  belov 
40®,  they  present  the  appearance  of  yellow  transparent  bodies,  break- 
ing with  a  vitreous  fracture,  which  are  soluble  in  water. 

Their  solutions  are  coagulated  when  heated  to  temperatures 
varying  between  65®  and  73®. 

(1)  Serum-albumin.  Specific  rotation  (a)|,  =  -56®.  Not  pre- 
cipitated from  its  solutions  when  these  are  agitated  with  ether. 

^  Hoppe-Seyler,  Handbuch  d.  phyt.-  u.  path.-chem.  Analyse, 

*  Weyl,  **Bcitrage  zor  Kenntniss  thieiisoher  uud  pfluizlicher  EiweisskSrper.*'  Zeit- 
schrift  f.  phytiol.  Ghent,  ^  vol.  i,  p.  72. 

*  Eiilme,  Untenuchungen  Uber  das  Protoplasma  und  die  ContracHHtdL  Leipzig,  18^, 
p.  817. 

^  Frederiqae,  '*De  rezistenoe  dans  le  plasma  sangoin  d*ane  substance  albmninddB 
se  coagulant  k  +  56^"    AnnaUs  de  la  SocUte  de  Midecine  de  Oand,  1877. 

Frederiqoe,  Becherches  sur  la  constitution  du  Plasma  sanguin,  Gand,  1878,  p.  25. 

B  Hammarsten,  **  Ueber  das  Paraglobolin.  Zweitor  Absohnitt,"  Pfliiger's  Arehiv, 
1878,  voL  xviii.  p.  67.    According  to  the  amount  of  salt  present,  and  the  greater  or  less 
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(2)  Egg-albiimin.  Specific  rotation  (a)^ = -  35*  5.  Precipitated 
from  its  solutions  when  these  are  agitated  with  ether. 

Class  II.  Peptones:  proteid  bodies  exceedingly  soluble  in  water. 
Solutions  not  coagulated  by  heat;  not  precipitated  by  sodium  chloride, 
nor  by  acids  or  alkalies.  Precipitated  by  a  large  excess  of  absolute 
alcohol  and  by  tannic  acid.  In  the  presence  of  much  caustic  potash 
or  soda,  a  trace  of  solution  of  copper  sulphate  produces  a  beautiful 
rose  colour. 

f  Class  III.  GlohuRna:  proteid  substtinces  which  are  insoluble 
in  pure  water,  but  soluble  in  dilute  solutions  of  sodium  chloride; 
their  solutions  are  coagtUated  by  heat;  they  are  soluble  in  very  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  being  converted  into  acid-albumins ;  they  are 
also  readily  converted  by  alkalies  into  alkali-albumins. 

(1)  Vitellin,' not  precipitated  from  lis  solutions  when  these  are 
saturated  with  common  salt     Solutions  coagulate  at  70° — 75°  C. 

(2)  Myosin,  precipitated  from  its  solutions  in  weak  common 
salt  when  these  are  saturated  with  sodium  chloride.  Solutions 
coagulate  at  55° — 60°  C.  Solutions  in  common  salt  not  coagulated 
by  solution  of  fibrin-ferment. 

(3)  Fibrinogen,  soluble  in  weak  solutions  of  sodium  chloride. 
Precipitated  from  them  completely  by  the  addition  of  sodium  chloride, 
when  this  amounts  to  12  or  16  per  cent.  Solutions  coagulate  on  the 
addition  of  fibrin  ferment     Temperature  of  coagulation  56^  C. 

(4)  Paraglobulin,  Koluble  in  weak  solutions  of  sodium  chloride. 
From  very  weakly  alkaline  solutions  paraglobulin  is  precipitated  by 
the  addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  common  salt ;  a  further  ad- 
dition of  this  bo<ly  leads  to  re-solution  of  the  precipitate,  which  is 
thrown  down  again  when  the  amount  of  sodium  chloride  in  solution 
exceeds  20  p.  c.  The  precipitation  of  paraglobulin  by  sodium  chloride 
is  never  complete.  Paraglobulin  is  completely  precipitated  when  its 
solutions  are  saturated  with  magnesium  sulphate.  Solutions  not 
coagulated  by  addition  of  fibrin-ferment.  Temperature  of  coagulation 
varies  (according  to  amount  of  salts  present  and  mode  of  heating) 
between  68°— 80°C.;  on  an  average  75''C. 

Class  IV.  Derived  Albumins^ :  proteid  bodies  insoluble  in  pure  water 
and  in  solutions  of  common  salt,  but  readily  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  and  in  dilute  alkalies.     Solutions  not  coagulated  by  heat. 

(1)  Acid-albumins  :  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  (preferably 
dilute  hydrocliloric  acid)  ujum  solutions  of  proteids,  by  action  of  strong 
acids  \\\)on  the  solid  proteids,  and  as  firat  pixnlucts  in  the  action  of  gastric 
juice  u|Mm  proteids.  On  neutralizing  solutions  of  acid-albumins,  they  are 
precipitiited  even  in  t/ie  presence  of  alkaline  phospluites.  NaOl,  adde<l  to 
saturation,  also  precipitates  them. 

(2)  a.  Alkali-albumins  or  alkaline  albuminates:  obtained  by  the 
action  of  dilute  alkalies  upon  the  pn)teids.  Possess  the  pro|)ertie8  of  sub- 
class 1,  with  the  exception  that  in  the  presence  of  alkaline  phosphates 

rapidity  of  heatiDg,  the  coagulation  temperature  varies,  according  to  Hammarsten,, 
between  68^  and  80^. 

»  Thi«  convenient  designation  I  borrow  from  Dr  Michael  Foster.     See  TtjA-hook  of 

Phytiolo^y,  Appendix. 
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the  solutions  arc  not  precipitated  hj  neutralization.     When  heated  with 
strong  solution  of  caustic' potash  potassium  sulphide  is  not  formed. 

p.  Casein,  the  chief  proteid  constituent  of  milk.  Same  properties  as  «, 
but  when  heated  with  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  potassium  sulphide 
is  formed.     In  milk  is  coagulated  by  rennet. 

Class  V.  Fibrin :  Insoluble  in  water  and  in  weak  solutions  of  sodium 
chloride.  White  elastic  solid,  usually  exhibiting  fibrillation  when  examined 
under  a  high  magnifying  power ;  swells  up  in  cOld  hydrochloric  acid  of  •!  per 
cent,  but  does  not  dissolve ;  when  thus  swollen  dissolves  with  ease  when  a 
solution  of  pepsin  is  poured  over  it  When  heated  for  a  great  many  hours 
at  40^  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  it  dissolves  and  the  solution  contains 
aoid-albumin. 

Class  VI.  Coagulated  Proteids:  Insoluble  in  water,  dilute  adds 
and  alkalies.  Give  Millon's  I'eaction.  Are  dissolved  when  digested  at 
350 — 40",  in  artificial  gastric  or  pancreatic  juice,  giving  rise  to  peptones. 

Class  YII.  Lardacein^  so-called  amyloid  substance:  Insoluble  in 
water,  in  dilute  acids,  in  alkaline  carbonates ;  not  dissolved  by  gastric  juice 
at  the  temperature  of  the  body.    Coloured  brownish-red  or  violet  by  iodine. 

Sec.  4.    Products  of  decomposition  of  Proteids. 

The  methods  which  the  chemist  follows  in  arriving  at  a  know- 
ledge of  the  constitution  of  a  body  are  various ;  his  chief  information 
is  derived  from  a  careful  study  of  the  way  in  which  the  body  is 
decomposed  under  various  circumstances,  and  of  the  structure  and 
amounts  of  the  various  products  thus  obtained ;  subsidiary  informa- 
tion is  derived  from  a  consideration  of  physical  properties,  which 
sometimes  suggest  analogies  which  otherwise  would  pass  undetected. 
The  correctness  of  any  view  as  to  the  structure  of  a  body  will  be 
tested  by  its  being  able,  or  not,  to  account  for  all  known  reactions, 
and  it  will  receive  singular  confirmation  if  it  enable  the  experimenter 
to  effect  the  synthesis  of  the  subject  of  speculation. 

Great  t'hough  the  progress  of  organic  chemistry  has  been,  and 
remarkable  the  development  of  our  knowledge  of  the  constitution 
of  bodies,  we  are  yet  far  from  being  able  to  unravel  the  constitution 
of  such  complex  bodies  as  the  proteids.  We  can  therefore  merely 
record  the  results  of  laborious  experiments  which  shew  the  pro- 
ducts, or  rather  the  classes  of  products,  yielded  by  the  proteids,  and 
scarcely  venture  to  surmise  what  the  exact  constitution  of  the 
proteids  may  be. 

In  the  animal  body,  the  proteids  are  ultimately  subjected  to 
processes  of  oxidation  of  which  the  chief  ultimate  results  are  water, 
carbon  dioxide  and  urea ;  what  all  the  intermediate  substances  may 
be  we  do  not  exactly  know,  though  it  is  certain  that  glycine,  leucine, 
tyrosine  and  some  other  bodies  are  formed ;  moreover  it  is  certain  that 
substances  destitute  of  nitrogen,  such  as  carbohydrates,  and  also  fats, 
may  take  their  origin  in  the  decomposition  of  the  proteida      Can 
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these  processes  be  imitated  in  the  laboratory  ?  Only  in  part,  indeed,  for, 
in  spite  of  certain  statements  to  the  contrary,  no  one  has  given  valid 
proof  of  having,  by  an  artificial  oxidation,  obtained  urea. 

The  following  are  the  chief  facts  which  have  been  discovered  in 
reference  to  the  decomposition  of  proteids;  after  quoting  these  we  shall 
refer  to  some  of  the  theoretical  views  to  which  they  have  given  rise. 

1.  Action  of  water.  When  heated  witli  water  in  nealed  tubes  at  a 
temperature  of  100°  C,  the  proteids  are  in  part  dissolved,  the  solution 
afterwards  undergoes  decomposition,  it  being  found  to  contain  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen,  and  a  number  of  complex  bodies  of  which  some  ai*e 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  (Qautier). 

2.  Action  of  heat.  When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  the  proteids 
furnish  the  oily  liquid  long  known  as  DippeTs  oil,  which  contains 
(1)  ammoniacal  salts  of  the  fatty  acitis,  as  ammonium  hutyrcUe,  valerate 
and  caproate;  (2)  amines,  derived  from  the  monatomic  alcohols,  viz. 
meihi/lamine,  propylamine,  hutylamine  ;  (3)  aromatic  comi>ounds,  as  hen- 
zine,  aniline,  phenol;  (4)  picoline  and  liUidine,  which  are  bases  which 
combine  with  the  iodides  of  alcohol  radicals  to  form  compound  ammonium 
iodides. 

3.  Action  of  piUrefaction.  When  exposed  to  the  combined  influences 
of  air  and  moisture,  especially  at  a  high  temperature,  the  proteids  yield 
ammonia,  ammonium  sidphide,  carbon  dioxide,  volcUile  fatty  acifis,  lactie 
acid,  amines,  leucine  and  tyrosine.  Under  certain  circumstances  indol  may 
bo  formed. 

4.  Action  of  strong  minercd  acids  and  of  caustic  dOcdlies,  Prolonged 
boiling  with  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid  and  fusion  with  caiistic 
iilkalies  gives  rise  to  products  of  which  the  chief  are  the  same  in  the  two 
cases,  viz,  leucine,  tyrosine,  aspartic  acid  and  glutamic  acid. 

When  proteid  bodies  are  treated  with  dilute  acids  they  undergo  hydro- 
lytic  decomposition,  and  certain  definite  compounds  may  be  extracted  from 
the  resulting  mass.  Their  proportion  is  however  small  in  comparison  with 
the  by-products  which  we  have  no  means  of  investigating. 

The  tenn  **hydrolytie  decompoMitioru^*  has  been  applied  by  Hermann^  to  designate 
deoompositions  in  which  a  body  splits  np  after  oombining  with  the  elements  of  water; 
thos  under  Yarioos  cironmstances  the  neutral  fats  combine  with  the  elements  of  water 
and  decompose  into  a  fatty  aoid  and  glycerin,  as  shewn  in  the  case  of  stearin  by  the . 
following  equation : 

C«7  H„o  Oe  +  3H,  O  =  3C, j  H„  0,  f  C,  H,  0,. 

V— y  ■—    ■/  i  y         J  y-^— y '  ^ yZ > 

Stearin.  Water.  Stearic  acid.  Glycerin. 

Nasse  first  observed  that  the  nitrogen  in  proteids  appears  to  exist  in  two 
conditions,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  certain  fraction  of  it  is  much 
more  unstable,  apparently  more  feebly  combined,  than  the  rest  Schtttzen- 
berger  has  fiUly  confirmed  these  observations.  He  heated  proteids  with 
caustic  baryta,  in  aqueous  solution,  up  to  100^  and  collected  the  ammonia 
given  off  in  sulphuric  aoid.  There  separated  a  good  deal  of  granular 
matter,  which  increased  as  the  reaction  proceeded  and  which  was  found  to 
consist  of  carbonate,  a  little  sulphate*  oiudate,  and  phosphate,  of  barium. 

^  Hermann,  Elements  of  Human  Physiology,  2nd  English  ed.,  p.  2.    Smith,  Elder 
•ad  Co.,  1878. 
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Tho  ammonia  evolved,  an  well  as  the  CO,  in  combination  with  barium, 
were  estimated  and  found  to  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  would  result  if  urea 
were  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Although  the  boiling  was  continued 
for  some  time,  the  decomposition  still  progressed  and  only  terminated 
when  the  liquid  was  heated  in  sealed  tubes  up  to  150*0.  The  relative 
amounts  of  CO,  and  NH,  still  remained  the  same. 

The  substunce  thus  treated  did  not  give  out  any  more  ammonia,  even 
when  heated  to  200°.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  i-esultini;  mass  could  be 
got  into  a  crystalline  form,  and  Schiitzenberger  was  able  to  identify  the 
following  substances*: — the  elements  of  urea^  (CO,  and  NHJ:  traces  of 
CO,,  H,S,  oxalic  and  acetic  acid,  tyrosine:  amicUhocida  of  the  series 
SH^  4-  NOjn  corresponding  to  the  fatty  series  C„  H^  0„  from  amido- 
aenanthi/lic  to  amido-propionic  acid :  leucinCy  btUalanine,  and  amido-lmtyric 
acid  predominated.  There  were  also  obtained  one  or  two  acids  nearly 
allied  to  aspartic  and  glutamic  acid,  and  one  or  two  related  to  Ritthausen's 
leguminic  acid;  furthermore  a  small  quantity  of  a  substance  resembling 
dextiin. 

5.  Action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  stannous  chloride.  When  heated 
with  these  reagents  there  are  formed  ammonia^  aspartic  add,  glutamic 
acidy  leucine  and  tyrosine, 

6.  Action  of  various  ooddizing  agents,  a.  When  oxidized  by  means  of 
manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  potassium  bichromate  and 
sulphuric  acid,  the  proteids  fui*nish  bodies  belonging  to  the  aromatic  and 
fatty  groups.  Amongst  others  the  following :  benzoic  aldehyde,  propionic 
aldehyde,  propyl  cyanide,  benzoic  acid,  valerianic  aldehyde,  butyl  cyanide, 
hydrocyanic  a^cid,  acetic  acid,  propionic  acid,  valerianic  acid, 

b.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  there  is  first  produced  a  yellow  in- 
soluble body  {xanthoproteic  add)  which  dissolves  on  further  action, 
paroxybenzoic  and  oxybenzoic  acids  being  ultimately  formed. 

c.  When  oxidized  by  means  of  chlorine,  the  proteids  yield,  amongst 
other  products,  fumaric  acid,  oxalic  acid  and  chlorazol. 

d.  Wheji  heated  with  bromine  and  water,  under  pressure,  thera  are 
formed  carbon  dioxide,  oxalic  add,  aspartic  add,  leudne,  leudmide, 
bromacetic  acid,  bromoform,  bronianil  and  amidotribromobenzoic  add. 


Sec.  5.    Theoretical  views  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 

Proteids. 


"  Under  the  most  diverse  influences  : — action  of  water  and  strong 
acids,  action  of  bases,  oxidations,  putrefactions... &c. — the  proteid 
bodies  when  decomposed  yield :  firstly  amides,  such  as  glycocine  and 
leucine,  containing  radicals  derived  from  fatty  acids,  or  from  the 
homologues  of  lactic  acid,  as  well  as  more  complex  amides,  such  as 
aspartic  acid,  C^  H^  NO^,  the  amide  of  malic  acid,  and  glutamic  acid, 

1  SohUtzenbergor,  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Chimique,    15  F6vrier,  6  Mars,  et  15  Maxs, 
1875. 
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C,  H,  NO^  which  is  a  homologue  of  the  preceding ;  secondly,  amides 
having  aromatic  nuclei,  such  as  tyrosine ;  thirdly,  amides  containing 
sulphur,  such  as  cystine :  fourthly,  acids  and  aldehydes  corresponding 
to  the  radicals  of  the  amides  before  mentioned.  The  proteid  sub- 
stances behave  as  amides  containing  both  radicals  of  the  higher  homo- 
logues  of  lactic  and  tartaric  acidiB  and  residues  of  aromatic  acids. 
Hence  it  follows  that  when  the  proteids  are  oxidized  there  is  simul- 
taneous production  of  fatty  acids,  of  aromatic  compounds  and  doubt- 
less also  of  bodies  analogous  to  urea. 

"  Though  all  the  proteids  when  they  are  decomposed  or  oxidized 
nearly  always  furnish  the  same  products,  they  yet  do  not  furnish 
them  in  the  same  proportions.  It  must  therefore  follow  that  the 
different  radicals  which  they  contain  differ,  not  only  in  their  arrange- 
ments, but  in  their  relative  proportion,  and  in  some  cases  even  in 
their  nature  ^" 

Tiia  Tiewi  I^  is  beyond    the    scope   of  this  work    to   discuss 

of  Bohtttien-  hypotheses  as  to  the  constitution  of  bodies  unless  these 
^»»»'«  appear  to  possess  a  legitimate  interest  to  the  biologist 

or  the  physician.  The  speculations  of  Schiitzenberger  can  therefore 
only  be  summarized  in  a  few  words.  From  the  products  obtained 
by  the  action  of  caustic  baryta  upon  the  proteids  (see  pp.  19  and  20), 
this  author  looks  upon  the  proteids  as  complex  ureids,  i.e.  as  resulting 
from  combination  in  different  proportions  of  urea  with  araido-acids, 
some  of  which  belong  to  the  leucine  series,  others  to  the  aspartic 
series,  whilst  the  more  complex  products  of  decomposition  allied 
to  leguminic  acid  must  be  considered  as  resulting  from  complete 
decomposition.  Tyrosine  represents  the  aromatic  group,  and  is  the 
source  of  benzoic  acid  found  amongst  the  products  of  the  putrefactive 
decomposition  of  proteids.  When  decomposed  by  means  of  caustic 
baryta,  he  assumes  that  the  molecule  of  albumin,  which  he  represents 
by  the  empirical  formula  C„H,„N,gO„S,  yields,  in  addition  to  urea, 
acetic  acid,  and  some  sulphur-containing  body,  a  substance  to  which 
he  ascribes  the  formula  C„H  N  O^  and  which  he  admits  may  be 
split  up  in  various  ways.  Useful,  nay  indispensable  as  are  such 
hypotheses  as  suggesting  lines  of  research  to  the  actual  chemical 
worker,  they  possess  no  interest  as  yet  to  the  biologist. 

pjj-^  ,  It  is  in  the  cells  of  the  organism  that  the  processes 
vtowir«iatlT»  ^^^  place  whose  results  are  the  external  activities 
to tiM oomtl-  which  it  manifests;  it  is  within  the  cells  that  the 
tvtioa  of  tiio  oxidation  processes  of  the  economy  have  their  seat. 
''"***^  There  is  nothing  more  striking  than  the  wide  con- 
trast which  exists  between  the  non-living  proteid  matter,  say  that  of 

>  Gantier,  CkinUe  appliquSe  h  la  Physiologie,  Ik  la  Pathologie  ei  d  VHygitne^  tome 
promier,  p.  251. 

'  Schiitzenberger,  <*  Beoherohes  ear  rAlbamine  ct  les  mati^res  albamiDoTdes,*^ 
Bulletin  de  ia  Soc.  Chimique,  v.  23  and  24. 

*  Pfliiger,  "  Uebor  die  phyBiologischo  Verbrennong  in  den  lebendlgen  Organismen,*' 
PflQger*8  Archiv,  Vol.  x.,  p.  251. 
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white  of  egg,  and  that  which  forms  part  of  the  living  cell.  The 
former  may  be  kept  for  years,  the  latter  is  continually  decomposing 
without  any  influence  from  without  being  necessarily  exerted  upon  it. 

The  proteids  which  we  consume  as  food  are  indifferent  to  neutral 
oxygen ;  so  soon  as  they  are  taken  up  by  organized  cells  they  change 
their  character,  by  changing  the  structure  of  their  molecules,  and  are 
now  subject  to  the  influence  of  oxygen.  The  molecule  of  albumin 
begins  to  live  by  breathing  oxygen. 

How  thoroughly  independent  of  an  immediate  supply  of  oxygen 
very  complex  animal  processes  may  be,  which  are  essentially  asso- 
ciated with  the  metabolism  of  cell  protoplasm,  is,  however,  shewn  by 
certain  remarkable  experiments  iii  which  Ffluger  introduced  living 
frogs  into  chambers  containing  no  oxygen,  ana  the  temperature  of 
which  was  kept  low,  and  observed  that  for  many  hours  aU  the  processes 
of  the  organism  continued  to  be  performed. 

How  can  we  explain  the  immensely  increased  instability  of 
the  living  protoplasmic  proteid  matter  as  contrasted  with  non-living 
proteid  matter? 

The  assimilation  of  proteid  matter  is  looked  upon  by  Pfluger  as 
due  to  the  formation  of  ether-like  combinations  between  the  proteid 
of  the  cell  protoplasm,  and  the  proteid  which  serves  as  its  food,  water 
being  eliminated.  In  this  process  a  living  proteid  molecule  may 
bind  to  itself  a  non-living,  but  isomeric,  proteid  molecule,  and  this 
process  of  polymerism  may  be  conceived  to  go  on  almost  indefinitely, 
so  that  a  large  and  heavy  mass  may  be  produced  out  of,  and  yet 
continue  to  exist  as,  a  simple  molecule \ 

Ffluger  inclines  to  the  belief  that  in  this  process  of  assimilation  by 
the  cell,  proteid  matter  undergoes  a  change  in  its  constitution,  the 
nitrogen  passing  from  the  state  in  which  it  exists  in  amides  to  the 
more  unstable  condition  in  which  it  exists  in  cyanogen  and  its 
compounds.  In  this  way  Pfluger  explains  why  it  is  that  in  uric  acid, 
as  in  many  other  products  of  proteid  metabolism — creatine,  guanine, 
&c. — cyanogen  radicals  are  contained,  whilst  none  of  these  decompo- 
sition products  are  to  be  obtained  from  non-living  proteids. 

Bodies  (so  ^^  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  proteids,  it  must  be 
called  Albu-  mentioned  that  there  occur  in  the  epithelial  and  con- 
rninoid)  re-  nective  tissues  of  the  organism  certain  bodies  which 
lated  to  tiie  have  somewhat  close  relationship  to  the  proteids,  but 
''^^  which  are  nevertheless  distinct  from  them;  these  are 

chondrin,  collagen  and  gelatin,  mucin,  elastin,  keratin.     They  will  be 
considered  in  detail  in  future  sections  of  this  work. 

'  The  Aaihor  ondentauds  Pflttger  to  say  that  the  same  oonstitnent  atoms  or  groaps 
of  atoms  (radieaU)  must  be  present  in  different  proteids  :  that  the  difference  is  caused 
either  by  the  final  molecule  being  a  different  multiple  of  the  same  group  or  groups  of 
atoms  {polymerum)  or  by  the  oxygen  or  nitrogen  occupying  different  relatiye  positions 
with  respect  to  groups  of  atoms  which  they  serve  to  link  together  {metamerum)^  or  by 
differences  in  the  relative  position  of  groups  of  atoms  or  their  constituent  parts  with 
respect  to  one  another  {general  isomerittm). 


CHAPTER    II. 


THE  BLOOD. 


Sec.  1.    The  Physical  Characters  of  the  Blood. 

njiieii  The  blood  as  it  circulates  in  the  vessels  of  mau 
^''■'■®**""  and  vertebrates  generally  is  a  viscous,  and  to  the  naked 
eye  homogeneous  liquid  of  red  colour :  the  blood  of  the  pul- 
m<Miary  veins,  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  systemic 
arteries  being  normally  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue,  and  the  blood 
of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  of  the  systemic  veins,  and  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  being  of  a  brownish-red  colour.  On  exposure  to 
air  or  to  oxygen  the  brown-red  colour  of  venous  blood  soon  changes 
to  scarlet,  and  this  change  takes  place  most  rapidly  when  the  blood 
and  gas  are  shaken  up  together. 

In  order  to  collect  for  purposes  of  analysis  or  demonstration  pure  arterial 
or  venous  blood,  or  both,  so  as  to  avoid  contact  with  air,  the  following 
apparatus  or  some  modification  of  it  may  be  employed : — 

A  and  B  are  two  glass  tubes  of  about  100  c.c.  capacity,  which  at  their 
lower  extremities  are  connected  by  means  of  elastic  tubing  with  a  forked 
tube  C,  to  which  is  attached  the  elastic  tube  />,  which  at  its  other  end  is 
connected  with  the  glass  bulb  E,  having  a  capacity  of  about  250  c.c.  At 
their  upper  extremities,  A  and  B  have  connected  with  them  two  glass  stop- 
cocks, Uie  tubes  leading  from  which  are  of  narrow  diameter ;  it  is  convenient 
that  these  tubes  should  be  of  such  a  size  that  india-rubber  tubing  of 
narrow  diameter  can  easily  be  attached  to  them.  The  tubes  are  fixed  in 
two  separate  iron  clamps  such  as  are  shewn  in  the  drawing,  attached  to  a 
firm  upright  rod  of  iron  with  a  firm  staud.  The  reservoir  E  is  also 
held  by  a  similar  clamp,  which  can  easily  be  attached  either  to  the  top  or 
to  the  bottom  part  of  the  upright  rod,  so  as  to  place  it  above  or  below  any 
given  level  in  relation  to  the  tubes  A  and  B. 

The  reservoir  being,  say,  in  the  lower  position  indicated  in  the  figure, 
mercury  is  poured  into  it  so  as  to  fill  it.     It  is  next  unclam])ed  and  nosed 
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80  that  its  lower  part  is  above  th«  level  of  the  stop-cocke  of  A  Mid  B. 
Tbese  are  dow  opened,  mtrcury  rise*  into  the  tubes,  driving  the  ur 
which  the;  previouMy  contained  before  it;  when  the  tubes  are  filled  and 
a  stream  of  mercurj  is  issuio)^  from  them,  the  8t4>|)-cocks  are  cloaed.  In 
order  to  determine  whetlier  the  stop-cocks  do  not  leak,  the  rcserroir  if 
'  be  held  in  the  hands  of  the  exjM'rimeQter  at  thirty-five  or  furt; 
inches  below  the  Bto]i-cocka  of  ^  aitd  B.  The  mercoiy  in  these  tubes  will 
nitnrallf  fall  at  first  and  then  remain  steady:  on  raising  the  reservoir 
cantionnty  the  metal  should  howevor  riee  and  fill  the  tubes  (»nipletely. 
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In  order  to  collect  apart  arterial   and  veiioiiB  blood,  glaas  cannulas, 
I  which  aro  attachod  narrow  elastic  tuhos  of  uoDsidemble  length,  are  iu- 
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•erted  into  the  artery  and  Tein  of  the  animals  to  be  experimented  upon  \ 
which  should  be  deeply  anaesthetized'.  The  clips  which  control  the  entrance 
of  blood  firom  the  cardiac  side  of  the  arterial  and  the  distal  side  of  the  venons 
cannula  having  been  removed  or  opened,  blood  is  allowed  completely  to  fill 
the  elastic  tubes  attached  to  the  cannulae,  which  are  held  at  a  fairly  high 
level  so  as  to  allow  the  blood  to  iise  aDd  expel  the  air  before  it.  The 
instant  the  tubes  are  filled  their  open  ends  are  slipped  over  the  ends 
of  A  and  B, 

The  reservoir  B  having  been  placed  in  its  lower  position,  the  stop-cocks 
of  ^  and  J?  are  ofiened  ;  blood  will  then  flow  from  the  artery  and  vein  into 
the  respective  tubes.  As  soon  as  enough  has  been  obtained  the  stop-cocks 
are  closed,  and  the  tubes  are  simidtaneously  shaken  by  assistants  so 
as  to  defibrinate  their  contents.  On  placing  the  two  tubes  side  by  side 
the  contrast  between  the  colour  of  arterial  and  venous  blood  will  appear 
most  stiiking. 

A  detailed  description  of  this  procedure  has  been  given  as,  rmUcUta 
mtUandiSy  it  illustrates  the  metbod  in  which  blood  can  be  obtained  from 
blood-vessels  without  being  brought  in  contact  with  air,  not  only  for 
purposes  of  class  demoDstratioUi  but  also  in  researches  on  the  gases  of  the 
blood. 

Where  it  is  required  to  keep  the  blood  for  some  hours,  as  for  example 
in  order  to  make  repeated  analyses,  one  or  both  tubes  may  be  taken  out  of 
their  respective  clamps  and  laid  in  troughs  containing  broken  ice.  In  some 
cases  it  is  desirable  to  oV>tain  two  separate  samples  of  the  same  blood  ;  in 
such  cases  the  free  upper  ends  of  A  and  B  have  attached  to  them  a  T  tube, 
to  which  is  connected  the  elastic  tube  leading  to  the  artery  or  vein.  The 
blood-stream  will  then  divide  itself  equally  between  the  two  tubet?. 

Although  to  the  naked  eye  the  blood  appears  to  be  a  homo- 
geneous red  liquid,  it  is  found  on  microscopic  examination  to 
consist  of  a  colourless  fluid — the  so-called  liquor  sanguinis,  or 
plasma  of  the  blood — holding  in  suspension  large  numbers  of  solid 
Dodies,  the  coloured  and  colourless  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  It  is 
the  former  of  these  which  preponderate  very  greatly  over  the  latter, 
and  which  by  the  colouring  matter,  haemoglobin,  of  which  they 
mainly  consist,  confer  upon  the  blood  its  red  colour ;  the  shade 
of  this  at  any  time  depends,  as  will  be  shewn  in  the  sequel,  chiefly 

^  Handbook  for  Phytiotogical  Laboratorjfy  p.  212. 

'  The  Author  would  veiy  Btrongly  recommend  all  experimenters  who  have  occasion 
to  perform  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals,  and  especially  dogs,  to  employ  as 
the  chief  means  of  producing  insensibility  to  pain,  subcutaneous  mjections  of  morphia. 
Solutions  of  bimeoonate  of  morphia  may  be  obtained  which  contain  as  much  as 
two  grains  in  half  a  dxtMhm,  As  large  a  dose  as  two  grains  of  the  bimeoonate 
may  with  perfect  safety  be  injected  under  the  skin  of  a  dog  of  medium  size;  the 
injecUon  is  followed  in  about  half  an  hour  by  salivation  and  by  a  staggering  gait,  and 
then  by  deep  somnolence.  In  this  state  the  animal  is  quite  passive,  and  may  without 
a  struggle  and  without  any  fear  being  evinced  on  its  pfui,  be  properly  fixed,  and  then 
rendered  completely  insensitive  to  pain  by  the  administration  of  ether  or  chloroform ; 
as  was  pointea  out  by  Claude  Bemanl,  under  these  circumstances  chloroform  anaesthesia 
is  induced  with  remarkable  ease,  and  persists  for  a  long  time.  This  method  not  only 
abotishee  the  fear  which  often  must  constitute  the  most  important  part  of  the  pain  in* 
flicted  by  a  physiological  experiment,  but  in  those  rare  cases  where  the  animal  must  be 
allowed  to  recover  after  the  experimental  proceeding  has  been  carried  out,  the  long  period 
of  narooiism  which  succeeds  it  secures  the  absolute  and  beneficial  rest  of  the  animal. 
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k  the  chemical  relations  of  the  colouring  matter  to  oxygen,  though 
vpart  also  upon  the  shape  of  the  coloured  blood  corpuaclee,  which  is 
subject  to  various  physical  influences. 

The  specifip  gravity  of  the  living  blood  cannot  for  obvious  reasons 
be  ascertained ;  that  of  defibrinated  human  blood  drawn  from 
healthy  subjects  has  been  found  to  vary  between  1045  aud  1062', 
the  average  being  1055 ;  greater  variations  than  are  indicated  by 
the  above  numbers  are  however  consistent  with  health,  the  widest 
limits  being  probably  indicated  by  the  numbers  1045 — 1075. 

The  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  of  the  dog  was  found  by 
Pfliiger  to  be  1060',  and  by  Nasse  to  be  1059";  that  of  the  blood  of 
tlie  rabbit  was  found  by  Gscheidlen  to  vary  in  three  cases  between 
1012  and  1052. 

As  blood  ia  drawn  from  a  vessel  it  is  found  to  vary  slightly  in 
density,  that  drawn  first  having  a  somewhat  higher  specific  gravity 
than  that  which  follows,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  water  of  the  blood 
increasing  as  a  result  of  haemorrhage'. 

Bftoction.  Blood  always  possesses  a  feebly  alkaline  reaction,  which 
rapidly  diminishes  from  the  time  of  its  being  shed  to  the  time  of  its 
coagulation. 

The  red  colomiiig  matter  of  the  blood  interferes  with  the  ready  determina- 
tion of  the  reaction  as  by  Him|)ly  immersing  oiiiinary  test- papers- into  the 
flmd,  and  therefore  one  or  other  of  the  tbree  following  methods  may  be 
employed,  of  which  the  second  and  third,  b  and  e,  are  to  be  preferred. 

(a)  KiUme'a  i/el/iod'  consiuts  in  placing  a  drop  of  blood  in  a 
specially  conati-ucted  tiny  diolyzer  of  parchmeut-jiaper;  this  ie  then  immersed 
in  a  drop  of  water  contained  in  a  watch-glnaB.  After  a  short  interval  the 
reaction  of  the  water  is  determined  by  nieuuE  of  litmus  paper. 

(6)  Liebreich's  Met/tod'.  Plaster  of  Paris  absolutely  free  fi-om 
alkaline  reaction  is  cast  into  tliin  slubs,  which  are  then  dtied,  aud 
afterwui'ds  coloui'ed  by  dropping  upon  them  a  perfectly  neutral  solution  of 
litmus.  When  a  droplet  of  blood  is  allowed  to  tall  u|)on  the  coloured  slab, 
the  fluid  of  the  drop  ia  soou  absorbed  by  the  porous  gypsum  whilst 
the  corpusdee  are  Itlt.  On  placing  the  sj^t  uuder  a  stream  of  water, 
the  coi-])usclos  are  washed  away  and  the  uolour  of  the  slab  at  the 
ttite  of  tlie  blood  spot  is  fotmd  to  be  a  more  or  less  deep  blue. 

(c)     HutUx'a  JHetJiad'.      This  method  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the 
■  Beoquarel  et  Bodier,  Rtclierchet  lur  la  nlMrulimu  dii  sano-    Paris.  1844. 

*  PHUger,  "Uebor  die  Uisachs  dor  Albi'mbewt'giiiigeu,  aowio  dur  D^Epnoa  and 
Apnoe."    Archiv  d.  gtiammlen  Pliytiologie.     ltd.  i.  (18SH)  p,  Ta. 

*  Nssee,  Uatvutfolos/iiehe  ilitlheilangen.  Qaoted  bf  GBcheidlen,  Phyiiologiicht 
ilelhodik,  p.  S28. 

*  Becqiieiel  el  Bodier,  Traill!  d<  Chimie  Falhulogique,  ajjpd'gufe  d  la  Midecine  pra- 
tique.    Parig,  1864,  p.  41  et  seq. 

*  KOlme,  "Ein  einfanheB  TerfalueQ,  die  Beaction  hSmoglobinhaltiger  Fliissig- 
keileo  zu  priifen."    Virebow'B  Arcliiv,  vol.  mm.  (1865),  p.  S5. 

'  Liebreich,  "Eine  MetbodexoiPriiCaDgdcr Beaction thieriacherGewebe."  Berichlt 
d.  dtuUchen  cbtm.  Qetellsch.  lU  Bertin,  1B08,  p.  18. 

'  Znutz,  CcntralUalt,  1867,  No.  U.  See  alxa  Adam  Bcbiilte,  Utber  den  Eaifiuu 
dti  Chinin  auftirua  Oxgdatiuatiiroetii  im  liluU.    luHuganl  DiEserttktian.   liuun,  187<X 
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blood  colouring  matter  does  not  diffuse  out  of  the  blood  corpuscles  into 
solutions  of  common  salt  of  considerable  strength.  Litmus  paper  is 
moistened  with  a  strong  solution  of  salt  and  a  drop  of  the  blood  to  be 
tested  is  placed  upon  it ;  after  a  few  seconds  a  drop  of  the  same  salt 
solution  is  placed  over  the  di-op  of  blood  ;  the  liquid  is  then  sucked  up  by 
means  of  filter  paper.  By  following  this  method  the  blood  can  be  so 
removed  from  the  te»t-peper  that  the  colour  of  the  latter  may  be  readily 
observed.  The  litmus  paper  to  be  used  fur  this  purpose  must  be  highly 
glaied  and  the  tincture  of  litmus  used  in  its  preparation  must  have  been 
neutralized  with  acid  until  its  colour  is  violet. 

By  adding  standard  solutions  of  acids  to  blood,  and  employing  the 
above  method  for  ascertaining  when  the  reaction  became  faintly  acid, 
Zantz  determined  the  previously  mentioned  diminution  of  alkalinity 
of  blood  removed  from  the  body. 

TiM  Fhsno-  As  it  circulates  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  living  body, 

■■■^V^  ^^  the  blood  consists,  as  we  have  said,  of  a  liquid,  the  so- 
called  liquor  8,  plasma  sanguinis  (often  designated 
Uood'pUuina,  or  more  shortly  the  plasma),  holding  in  suspension  the 
blood  corpuscles.  Within  a  short  time  of  its  being  shed — usually 
between  two  and  six  minutes — the  process  known  as  coagulation 
commences — a  process  in  which  the  blood  passes  first  into  the  state 
of  a  soft  red  jelly,  which  gradually  acquires  greater  consistence, 
and  which,  by  a  contraction  of  one  of  its  constituents,  expresses  a 
fluid — the  serum,  which  surrounds  the  clot,  and  in  which  the  latter 
often  ultimately  floats. 

If  we  desired  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  when  this  coagulation 
commenced  in  a  sample  of  blood,  we  should  collect  it  in  a  watch-glass 
and  at  very  short  intervals  pass  a  needle  through  the  liquid ;  as  soon 
as  coamilation  had  set  in  the  needle  would,  in  its  passage  through 
the  fluid,  entangle  itself  in  the  newly  formed  jelly,  which  would  then 
be  apparent  on  drawing  the  needle  out. 

When  blood  coagulates,  the  process  usually  commences  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  and  then  near  the  sides  of  the  vessel  which 
contains  it,  the  newly  formed  coagulum  having  in  the  former  case  the 
appearance  of  a  pellicle.  Very  rapidly,  however,  the  process  invades 
the  whole  mass  of  the  blood,  which  then  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
soft,  easily  broken,  jelly.  Soon  this  acquires  greater  consistence,  so 
that  the  blood  has,  as  it  were,  taken  a  cast  of  the  vessel  which 
contained  it,  adhering  closely  to  its  sides  and  permitting  of  the  vessel 
being  inverted  without  any  escape  of  the  contents;  at  the  same  time 
drops  of  serum  begin  to  transude  from  the  clot.  This  transudation 
of  serum  is  brought  about  by  the  contraction  of  the  clot  and  continues 
for  a  time  varying  between  ten  and  forty-eight  hours,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  clot  is  found  to  be  surrounded  by  serum.  According  to 
Nasse,  the  first  stage  of  coagulation  (characterized  by  the  formation 
of  a  pellicle)  commences  in  the  blood  of  men  in  about  3  minutes 
45  seconds,  in  that  of  women  in  2  minutes  50  seconds;  the  second 
stage,  in  which  not  only  the  surface  but  the  portions  of  blood  next  to 
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the  walls  of  the  vessel  have  become  gelatinized,  occurs  on  an  average 
in  the  blood  of  men  in  5  minntes  52  seconds,  and  in  that  of  women 
in  5  minutes  12  seconds;  the  third  stage,  in  which  the  blood  has  been 
converted  throughout  into  a  soft  jelly,  is  usually  developed  in  the 
blood  of  men  in  9  minutes  5  seconds,  and  in  that  of  women  in 
7  minutes  40  seconds;  the  fourth  stage,  of  complete  solidi6cation 
with  obvious  commencement  of  transudation  of  serum  from  the  clot, 
occurs  in  the  blood  of  men  in  about  11  minutes  45  seconds,  and  in 
that  of  women  in  9  minutes  5  seconds*. 

This  process  of  coagulation  is  due  to  the  separation  from  the 
plasma  of  a  body  called  Fibrin,  which  entangles  in  its  meshes  the 
corpuscles  of  the  blood,  the  mechanical  interlocking  of  the  corpuscles 
by  the  threads  of  fibrin  giving  rise  to  the  crassamentum  or  blood  clot. 

The  blood  of  certain  animals  coagulates  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  others :  we  might  with  fair  accuracy  arrange  the  blood  of  various 
common  domestic  animals  in  the  following  order,  according  to  the 
rapidity  of  coagulation,  the  fii-st-named  coagulating  most  rapidly — 
rabbit,  sheep,  dog,  ox,  horse ;  in  the  latter  animal  coagulation  com- 
mences usually  between  five  and  ten  minutes  after  the  blood  is  shed. 
If  human  blood  were  included  in  the  above  list  it  would  immediately 
precede  that  of  the  ox. 

When  the  commencement  of  coagulation  is  delayed  for  several 
minutes — as  it  normally  is  in  horse's  blood,  and  as  it  usually  is  in 
the  blood  of  men  and  other  animals  when  suffering  from  inflammatory 
diseases — the  blood  corpuscles,  being  specifically  heavier  than  the 
plasma,  have  time  to  subside  partially  before  coagulation  commences, 
so  that  the  uppermost  layers  of  such  blood  if  undisturbed  are 
neariy  free  from  coloured  corpuscles ;  subsequently  when  the  blood 
coagulates,  the  clot  exhibits  the  phenomenon  of  the  huffy-coat, 
'inflammatory  crust,'  or  ci^usta phlogistica,  i.e.  the  upper  part  of  the 
clot  is  of  a  yellowish  colour ;  in  the  lower  strata  of  tne  buffy-coat  are 
found  large  numbers  of  colourless  corpuscles,  which  being  specifically 
lighter  than  the  red  have  not  time  to  sink  as  far  as  the  latter  before 
coagulation  occurs.  The  formation  of  the  buffy-coat,  though  in  part 
due  to  slow  coagulation,  is  dependent  greatly  upon  the  blood  cor- 
puscles aggregating  so  as  to  form  little  clumps,  which  more  readily 
overcome  the  resistance  offered  by  the  fluid  and  therefore  sink  more 
readily  than  individual  corpuscles. 

If  instead  of  allowing  blood  to  coagulate  undisturbed,  it  be 
stirred  or  whipped  with  twigs  immediately  after  it  is  shed,  the  process 
of  coagulation  is  modified.  The  fibrin  generators  unite  to  form  fibrin, 
but  this  does  not  entangle  the  blood  corpuscles;  it  separates  as  a 
stringy  mass,  which  adheres  to  the  instruments  which  have  been 
used  to  stir  the  blood,  whilst  the  blood  corpuscles  remain  suspended 
in  the  serum,  the  mixture  being  designated  defibrinated  blood. 
Defibrinated  blood  differs  from  the  living  blood  which  has  yielded  it, 

1  Nasse,  Aitide  Blut,  Wagner's  Uandwikttrlueh  d.  Physiologie,  Vol  i.pp.  102,  loa 
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merely  in  having  lost  the  fibrin-generators,  which  have  united  to  form 
fibrin. 

ciTwint-  The  following  circumstances  hasten  or  promote  co- 

■taaoM  wblth     agulation : 

luurtsn  Co-  a.     Exposure  to  a  temperature  higher  than  that 

•«n>*ttoii.  of    the    living  body    (Hewson*,   Hunter*,   Thackrah", 

Scudamore^  Davy*,  Gulliver'),  but  probably  not  exceeding  52®  C.  or 
5VC. 

6.  Contact  with  foreign  matter:  thus  the  time  of  coagula- 
tion will  be  afiected  by  the  shape  of  the  vessel  in  which  blood  is 
collected,  the  process  occurring  sooner  where  a  large  surface  of  blood 
is  in  contact  with  the  vessel,  as  for  example  when  it  is  allowed  to 
flow  into  a  wide  shallow  vessel.  The  influence  of  foreign  matter  in 
promoting  coagulation  will  be  again  referred  to. 

c.  Closely  connected  with  6.  is  the  effect  of  agitation,  which, 
as  Hewson'  and  John  Hunter'  shewed,  and  as  has  been  fully  con- 
firmed, hastens  coagulation. 

d.  The  dilution  of  blood  with  not  more  than  twice  its  volume 
of  water  (J.  Hunter',  Prater^®). 

e.  The  addition  of  minute  quantities  of  sodium  chloride, 
sodium  sulphate  or  other  neutral  salt  (Ancell"). 

OonditioM  The  following  circumstances  hinder  or  suspend  co- 

whldi  retard  agulation :— 

or  fupttnd  ^      •             T-i                 All 

GoacnlaUoiL  ^*     li'Xposure  to  a  low  temperature. 

Blood  which  is  rapidly  rcfduced  to  the  temperature  of 
melting  ice  does  not  coagulate  (Davy  once  kept  blood  fluid  for  one  hour 
at  (/*  C.) :  it  may  be  frozen  and  remain  in  a  frozen  condition  for  hours 
without  losing  its  power  of  coagulating  when  thawed  (Hunter", 
Hewson",  Davy^*).  It  may  be  frozen  and  thawed  several  times  in 
succession  without  coagulating  or  losing  its  property  of  coagulating 
(Davy). 

>  HewBon,  PropfrtUn  of  the  Blood,  p.  3.  The  Works  of  WQliam  Hewson,  F.R.S. 
edited  with  an  introdaction  and  notes  by  George  Gulliver,  F.B.S.  London,  printed  for 
the  Sydenham  Society,  1846. 

«  Works,  e<lited  by  Palmer,  iii.  26,  110. 

»  Thackrah  On  the  Blood,  ed.  1834.    Exp.  44,  45,  r>0,  61 ,  62,  66. 

^  Sondamore  On  the  Blood,  p.  20.     8vo.  London,  1824. 

'  Davy,  Keiearchei,  Physiological  and  Anatomical.     London,  1869,  Vol.  2,  p.  78. 

«  GulUver,  Hewson's  Works,  p.  4.    Note  iii. 

'  Hewson,  op.  cit.,  p.  16. 

•  Hunter,  Works,  ed,  by  Palmer,  Vol.  in.  31. 

•  John  Hunter,  General  Principles  of  the  Blood,  at  p.  135  of  Vol.  in.  of  Palmer's 
edition  of  The  Wnrks  of  John  Hunter. 

w  Prater,  Experimental  Inquiries  in  Chemical  Physiology,  p.  81.  Part  I.  *0n  the 
Blood.'    London,  1832. 

»*  Ancoll,  Course  of  Lectures  on  tlie  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Blood,  Ac. 
Lecture  VH.     Lrtmr*-*,"  1839-40,  p.  522. 

"  Hunter,  Works  of,  by  Palmer,  Vol  in.,  p.  67. 

"  HewHon,  op.  cit. ,  p.  17. 

"  Dr  John  Davy,  op.  cit,,  Vol.  n.,  p.  76. 
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The  following  is  the  best  method  of  exhibiting  this  fact  for  purpoees 
of  class  demonntratiou : 

A  small  platinum  ci-ucible,  or  still  better,  as  permitting  more  easily  of  an 
examination  of  its  contents,  a  small  platinum  basin  is  immersed  in  a  vessel 
containing  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt ;  a  frog  is  then  decapitated,  and  the 
blood  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  frozen  vessel,  where  it  instantly  congeals. 
The  platinum  vessel  can  be  taken  out  of  the  ice  and  held  up  so  as  to  shew 
the  hard  frozen  drops  of  blood.  The  experimenter  then  places  the  vessel  on 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  the  heat  of  which  almost  instantly  thaws  the  blood, 
which  can  then  be  dropped  into  a  watch-glass.  The  platinum  vessel 
IS  again  placed  on  the  ice  and  the  thawed  blood  transferred  to  it^  to  be 
fi-ozen  a  second  time.  This  freezing,  thawing,  and  transference  from  one 
vessel  to  another  may  be  repeated  several  times;  at  last  the  blood  im 
allowed  to  i*emain  in  the  watch-glass,  when  after  a  few  minutes  it  sets  into 
a  firm  jelly. 

6.  Contact  with  the  living  tissues. 
If  a  vein  be  exposed  and  ligatures  be  applied  to  it  so  as  to 
confine  a  quantity  of  blood  within  it,  and  it  be  then  cut  out  of  the 
body,  it  will  be  found  that  on  opening  the  vein  after  an  hour  the 
blood  will  still  be  fluid,  though  after  contact  with  foreign  matter  it 
will  coagulate  in  a  few  minutes  (Hunter*,  Hewson*).  For  some  hours 
after  somatic  death  the  blood  remains  fluid  in  all  vessels  except  the 
heart  and  principal  trunks,  provided  that  the  vessels  have  been  pre- 
viously  heaWiy.  Blood  will  remain  fluid  for  hours  in  a  vein  after 
being  exposed  with  the  utmost  freedom  to  the  air  by  being  poured 
in  a  thin  stream  from  one  vein  to  another  (Lister'). 

c.  The  addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sodium  chloride, 
sodium  sulphate,  potassium  nitrate  or  some  other  neutral  salts 
(Hewson*,  Davy"),  will  prevent  coagulation,  which  will  however 
occur  subsequently  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  be  added. 

Thus  to  quote  Hewson's  own  words, "  if  six  ounces  of  human  blood 
are  received  from  a  vein  upon  half  an  ounce  of  true  Glauber's  salt 
reduced  to  a  powder,  and  the  mixture  agitated  so  as  to  cause  the 
salt  to  be  dissolved,  that  blood  will  not  coagulate  on  being  exposed 
to  the  air,  as  it  would  have  done  without  the  salt;  but  if  to  this 
mixture  about  twice  its  quantity  of  water  be  added,  in  a  short  time 
the  whole  will  be  jellied  or  coagulated,  and  on  shaking  the  jelly, 
the  coagulum  will  be  broken,  and  the  part  so  coagulated  can  now  be 
separated  as  it  falls  to  the  bottom  and  proves  to  be  lymph"  (t.e.  fibrin). 

1  Hmiter*8  TTorJfcf,  by  Palmer,  Vol.  in.,  p.  29. 
*  Hewson's  Worla^  p.  22. 

>  Lister,  **Oii  the  Coi^galation  of  the  Blood ;"  the  Croonian  Lecton  for  1S63.    Pro- 
etedingt  of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol.  xix.  p.  6S0l 
^  HewsoD,  op.  eit.t  p.  11  et  seq. 
'  Da^y,  Researches,  Y6L  n.  101.2. 
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Sec.  2.    The  Liquor  Sanguinis.     Fibrin  and  its  supposed 

precursors. 

Hie  Liquor  Sanguinis^ 

■Miiodi  of  It  has   already   been    stated    that    in    the    living 

^^^'^'ftli  ^*     blood  the  corpuscles  float  in  a  fluid  termed  the  liquor 
^SoLm,     *         sanguinis  or  plasma,  and  that  when  blood  coagulates  it 

does  80  in   consequence  of  the   separation   from  the 

Slasma  of  a  proteid  substance  termed  fibrin.  We  have  now  to 
escribe  the  mode  of  obtaining  liquor  sanguinis,  to  describe  fibrin, 
to  examine  the  bodies  which  the  plasma  contains,  and  to  examine 
the  facts  which  relate  to  the  separation  from  it  of  fibrin. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  liquor  sanguinis  is  withdrawn  from  the 
living  vessels,  it  undergoes  that  change  which  results  in  the  separa- 
tion of  fibrin  and  serum.  The  change  may  however  be  hindered  by 
various  methods,  which  may  be  employed  to  furnish  us  with  plasma 
for  examination. 

1.  In  order  to  obtain  plasma  in  a  state  of  great  purity,  blood 
must  be  rapidly  cooled  to  a  temperature  approaching  that  of  melting 
ice,  at  which  temperature  its  coagulation  is,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  deferred. 

The  blood  of  most  animals  coagulates  so  rapidly  that  it  is  difficult 
to  cool  any  considerable  quantity  of  blood  to  a  temperature  at  which 
coagulation  would  be  long  deferred,  before  the  process  has  actually 
occurred.  The  blood  of  the  horse  or  donkey,  however,  usually 
coagulates  so  slowly  that  with  the  aid  of  suitable  contrivances  con- 
siderable quantities  may  be  cooled  to  near  0*  C.  before  coagulation  has 
had  time  to  occur ;  and  once  at  that  temperature  the  process  of  co- 
agulation may  be  long  postponed. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  corpuscles  sink  pretty  rapidly, 
tending  to  form  a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  the 
blood  was  received,  and  leaving  an  upper  stratum  of  liquor  sanguinis 
perfectly  free  from  red  colour.  The  liquor  sanguinis,  aecanted  from 
the  corpuscles  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  favourable  to  coagula- 
tion, exhibits  the  phenomena  which  have  been  described  as  character* 
izing  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  save  that  the  coagulum  is 
colourless.  If  the  fluid  be  stirred  with  twigs  there  will  separate 
from  it  stringy  fibrin  exactly  similar  to  that  obtained  by  similar 
treatment  from  blood,  save  in  the  absence  of  colour  derived  from 
entangled  blood  corpuscles. 

A  conveQient  contrivance  for  coUecting  considerable  qnantities  of  plasma 
from  the  blood  of  the  horse  is  shewn  in  the  annexed  figure,  and  was  sug 
I^QBted  by  Dr  Burdon  Sanderson  \    The  apparatus  consists  of  a  vessel  with 

>  Handbook  for  the  Pk^fiiologieal  Lahoraiory,  p.  168. 
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three  concentric  comfMrtmeiit&  Into  the  central  and  external  of  these 
»re  pUcvd  sniAlt  huupf  of  ice,  whilst  into  the  intermediate  cNimpartnieut 
blood  ia  recrircii  ad  it  i:>rues  fr-iDi  the  Tfjasels  of  the  aaimaL  The  middle 
eonii«rtni(>ni  briug  very  narrow-  (its  width  not  exceeding  half  an  inch)  th« 
vhole  of  the  liquid,  which  it  coDtaios.  is  rapidly  reduced  to  the  temperature 
*rf  ni>'ltiii|>  iv-e.  In  ihe  coiir«'  of  about  two  huura  the  corpiucles  hare 
saWidcd  to  the  l.>«er  jiatt  of  the  partition  containing  the  blood,  and 
coiisiderablr  •)ua»tiiics  of  |)uru  jilaama  may  be  ilrawn  off,  with  the  aid  of  a 
sji'boo  iir  [ii|iettc. 


bix.1  for  Iht 


2,  l'lii!tmii  iiiiiy  III?  much  more  easily  obtained,  though  mixed 
witli  wntiT  imil  siilini!  matters,  by  mixing  blood,  immediately  on  its 
U-iug  hIii'iI,  with  Holittioii!)  of  certain  neutral  salts  of  sodium,  potaa- 
Hiiiiii  or  Tiiii;,'tii'siiuii,  or  by  dissolving  suitable  quantities  of  such 
hiiIIh  in  till'  liliHiil  before  co.'^ilntion  has  occurred.  From  such. 
riiixliire!!  iif  bliioil  and  iicutial  salts  the  corpuscles  separate  by  sub- 
Nidt'iKT.  mill  lbi>  plasma  may  be  obtained  by  dccantation  or  filtration. 
'I'liii  r<>l)ii\vin^  ari^  tbo  proportions  in  which  sodium  sulphate  and 
MiitKiii'Niiini  Hiilphate,  which  are  the  salts  chiefly  employed,  should 
lilt  lulili'il  l'>  liloiii]  ill  order  to  prevent  coagulation  and  lead  to  the 
ni'IuiiuiImii  iiftho  liquor  sanguinis. 

((,  <  *!»■■  iMirt  of  finely  powdered  sodium  sulphate  is  added  to 
I !!  hjtrlH  of  bliHJil  and  l)i<^  powder  is  gently  stirred  with  the  blood  to 
hitxli'ii    ■>->*   "ointioti.     Instead   of  employing   the  solid  salt  in  the 
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above  proportions  (Hewson's  method'),  it  is  more  usual  to  mix  the 
blood  witn  a  saturated  solution  of  the  salt;  the  blood  is  received 
directly  into  a  vessel,  which  contains  f  th  of  its  volume  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  sulphate',  and  the  two  liquids  are  gently  mixed. 

(.  Magnesium  sulphate,  as  has  been  shewn  by  Schmidt', 
Semmer^  and  by  Hammarsten,  is  decidedly  preferable  to  sodium 
sulphate  for  hindering  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  and  for  yielding 
a  plasma  suitable  for  experimental  researches  on  the  formation  of 
fibrin.  According  to  Semmer  four  parts  of  blood  are  mixed  with 
one  part  of  a  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate  containing  25  p.  c.  of 
the  salt.  According  to  Hammarsten'  the  blood  is  mixed  in  the 
same  proportion  with  a  saturated  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate'. 

In  addition  to  the  substances,  which,  when  added  in  suitable 
proportions,  prevent  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  there  are  others 
which  merely  postpone  its  occurrence  and  facilitate  the  separation 
of  blood  corpuscles  from  the  plasma.  Thus  when  frog's  blood  is 
mixed  with  its  own  volume  of  a  ^p.c.  solution  of  cane-sugar,  the 
corpuscles  may  be  separated  from  it  by  filtration,  and  there  passes 
through  the  filter-paper  a  clear  fluid  which  consists  of  plasma 
diluted  with  solution  of  sugar,  which  coagulates  after  a  short 
interval  This  method  of  separating  the  blood  corpuscles  from  the 
plasma  was  suggested  by  Johannes  Muller'. 

In  relation  to  the  action  of  neutral  salts  in  hindering  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  plasma  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  substances 
only  exert  their  action  when  present  in  certain  proportions ;  if  added 
in  too  small  quantities  to  blood,  coagulation  occurs,  and  if  sufficient 
water  be  added  to  blood  or  plasma  which  has  been  kept  from 
coagulating,  the  process  sets  in.  Thus,  as  Hewson  shewed,  if  to  blood 
which  has  been  maintained  in  a  fluid  state  by  the  addition  of  solid 
sodium  sulphate  in  the  proportions  previously  mentioned,  there  be 
added  twice  its  volume  of  water,  in  a  short  time  the  whole  will 
coagulate. 

"op^rtt**  Plasma,    obtained  by   subjecting  blood   to  a  low 

■lii^w^  temperature,  is  a  viscous  liquid  possessing  the  same 

colour  as  the  serum  which  separates  from  the  blood 
of  the  same  animal  after  coagulation ;  if  kept  at  a  temperature  below 
5*  C.  it  may  be  filtered  from  any  colourless  corpuscles  floating  in  it'. 

^  HewBon's  Works,  p.  11. 

*  Denis,  Mtmoire  $ur  U  iang,  1S59,  p.  31. 

*  A.  Schmidt,  Haematologitche  Studien.    Dorpat,  1865,  p.  44. 

^  Semmer,  qaoted  by  Qscheidlen,  PhytiologUche  Methodik,  p.  842. 

*  Hammarsten,  **Zar  Lefare  von  der  Faserstofigerinnong,"  Pfliigei's  Archiv,  Vol. 
XXT.  (1877)  p.  220. 

*  Many  other  nentral  salts  may  be  employed  instead  of  those  previonsly  mentioned, 
as  was  shewn  by  Hewson,  Gulliver  and  Davy.  The  reader  will  find  mnoh  yaloahle 
information  on  this  sabjeot  in  GaUiver's  edition  of  Hewson's  Works,  p.  12,  and  in 
Da^s  Researches,  YoL  ii.,  p.  101. 

^  Joh.  M^er,  **Beobf|^tangen.zar  Analyse  der  Lymphe,  des  Blntes  and  des  OhyluR. 
Poffgendorff's  Annalen,  Vol.  xzv.  (1832)  p.  540. 

'Alex.  Sehmidt^  Pflflger's  Arehiv,  Vol  n.  (1875)  p.  318. 
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The  specific  gravity  of  plaama  doubttess  differs  imperceptibly 
from  that  of  the  serum  which  separates  from  it,  and  which  in  the 
caise  of  man  varies  between  102G  and  1029.  It  is  stated  by  Gautier 
that  tbe  density  of  human  plasma  varies  between  1027  and  1028, 
though  no  authority  for  the  statement  is  given', 

The  reaction  of  the  plasma  is,  like  that  of  the  blood,  and  of  the 
serum  which  separates  from  it  after  coagulation,  alkaline. 

The  coagulation  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  which  may  be  readily 
watched  by  allowing  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  separated  from 
horse's  blood  at  0°C.  to  rise  slightly,  follows  exactly  the  same  course 
as  the  coagulation  of  tbe  blood.  The  proceea  commences  on  the 
surface  ana  sides  of  the  liquid  and  then  extends  throughout  the  whole 
mass,  which  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  colourless  trembling  jelly ; 
the  surface  of  this  jully  is  from  the  first  seen  to  be  somewhat 
depressed,  and  from  it  there  exude  dropleta  of  clear  serum.  After 
some  hours  the  coa?ulum  is  found  to  have  contracted  and  floala 
in  aerum  exactly  as  does  a  blood  clot  under  similar  circumstances;  in 
the  case  of  the  coagulation  of  plasma,  however,  tbe  coagulum,  as  it  does 
not  entangle  blood  corpuscles,  is  colourless  and  comparatively  small. 

The  serum  is  found  to  be  more  alkaline  than  the  plasma  from 
which  it  has  separated. 

The  plasma,  it  has  already  been  remarked,  differs  from  tbe  serum 
in  its  containing  the  body  or  bodies  which,  separating  from  it,  form 
fibrin.  It  will  be  convenient  therefore  to  examine  first  of  all  the 
properties  of  fibrin  and  then  to  consider  the  facte  which  relate  to 
the  assumed  precursors  of  fibrin  in  the  plasma. 


Fibrin. 

When  a  drop  of  freshly  drawn  blood  is  examined  under 

the  microscope  in  the  usual  way,  filaments  are  often  ob- 
^  ^^  served  to  stretch  across  the  preparation ;  these  are  usually 

^BjnuMr  "ily  8t-en  under  tolerably  high  powers  and  by  careful  fooua- 
tnd  M-  ing ;  tbe  filaments  consist  of  the  newly  formed  fibrin.  If 
™^WB-  a  pretty  thick  stratum  of  frog's  blood  be  mounted  for 

^^"Jj^  microscopic  examination  in  the  usual  way,  the  edges  of  the 
tOood  oiot.  preparation  being  touched  with  paraffin  to  prevent  evapo- 
ration, after  some  hours  the  coloured  corpuscles  are  seen 
to  have  arranged  themselves  into  patches,  the  corpuscles  in  each 
patch  appearing  to  radiate  from  a  centre,  at  which  are  seen  minute 
granulations.  Under  a  eufiicieotly  high  power  each  individual  blood 
corpuscle  is  seen  to  have  assumed  a  pear  shape.  The  appearances 
alluded  to,  which  have  been  admirably  described  by  Ranvier',  are 
due  to  the  contraction  of  filaments  of  fibrin,  which  have  the  afore- 
mentioned granulations  for  their  centre.     The  actual  arrangement  of 
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6brin  in  the  clot  of  hamftn  blood  cao  be  admirably  and  eaaily  shewn 
by  following  the  method  also  described  by  Ranvier.  A  pretty  large 
drop  of  human  blood  (obtained  by  pricking  the  finger)  ia  treated  as 
was  mentioned  in  the  case  of  frog's  blood.  After  BOme  hours,  the 
paraffin  is  scraped  off,  the  cover-glass  is  lifted,  aud  the  coagulum  of 
blood  vbich  adheres  to  the  slide  or  cover-gloss,  or  to  both,  ia  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a  gentle  stream  of  water.  Ranvier  allows  the  water 
to  flow  out  of  a  pipette,  but  the  Author  finds  that  a  very  small  stream 
at  very  low  pressure  from  a  water  tap  is  even  preferabla  After  all 
the  red  colour  has  disappeared,  a  drop  of  a  strong  solution  of  magenta 
is  placed  upon  the  site  of  the  former  blood  clot ;  this  is  then  covered 
with  a  covering  glass  and  examined.  The  preparation  is  then  Been  to 
be  covere<l  by  reticula,  each  of  which  appears  to  radiate  from  a  cen- 
tral granulation.  The  granulations  as  well  aa  the  fibres  are  stained 
by  magenta  and  by  solution  of  iodine,  but  not  by  carmine  or  picro- 
carmine.  These  granulations  will  bo  further  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  the  part  which  the  formed  elements  of  the  blood  play 
io  its  coagulation. 


Fut.    1(L      RRHIDLini  OF  FIBBU 


diun.    (RaiiTier.) 


Fibrin  may  be  obtained  either  from  blood  or  from 
liquor  sanguinis,  either  by  allowing  these  fluids  to  coa^- 
nuriB  tm  late  at  rest,  or  by  stirring  them  with  twigs,  or  by  agitatmff 
ttMtSeai  them  with  small  pieces  of  metal  or  glass.  The  fibrin, obtained 
■nntn»tm,  y^y  atirring  blood,  adheres  to  the  instrument  employed;  it 
is  at  first  deeply  stained  with  blood,  hut  by  washing  in  a  stream  of 
water  it  gradufuly  loses  its  red  colour  and  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  white,  strii^,  elastic  body. 

When  obtained  by  the  first  method  from  plasma,  the  coagulum 
at  first  presents  a  gelatinous  appearance ;  if,  however,  the  coagulum 
be  placed  in  a  cloth  and  be  kneaded  with  water,  as  the  serum  is 
squeezed  out,  there  is  left  fibrin  in  the  form  of  a  white  stringy  solid. 

S— 2 
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It  is  io  tlie  latter  form  that  fibrin  always  separates  from  blood  when 
it  is  stirred  or  shaken  with  foreign  matters.  When  dried,  fibrin 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  greyish  white  solid.  In  order  to  purify 
fibrin  it  is  carefully  dried  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  110"C., 
and  is  then  reduced  to  powder;  the  powder  is  successively  and 
repeatedly  treated  with  water  holding  hydrochloric  acid  in  solution, 
with  alcohol  and  with  ether.  However  carefully  the  process  of 
purification  may  be  carried  out,  fibrin  always  retains  a  Email  quantity 
of  inorganic  salts  amounting  to  about  0'9  in  100  parts. 

ProptrtiM  Fresh  fibrin  is  an  elastic  substance,  as  evidenced  by  the 
of  nbiin.  yf^y  in  ^vhich  serum  ia  squeezed  out  of  the  clot  which  forms 
in  plasma  or  blood. 

Fibrin  belongs  to  the  group  of  proteid  or  aXbuminouB  substances, 
from  the  majority  of  which  it  difiers  in  that  once  formed  it  is  in- 
soluble in  pure  water,  though  it  has  not  been  subjected  to  the  action 
of  heat  or  acids  or  metallic  salts. 

Fibrin  has  the  following  elementary  composition ;  C,52G;  H,7'0; 
N,  17-4  :  S,  12  :  0,  21 8. 

Freshly  prepared  raoist  fibrin  is  soluble  in  a  6  per  cent,  solution 
of  potassium  nitrate,  if  digested  with  it  for  some  time  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  30°  or  40°.  It  is  similarly  soluble  in  solutions  of  sodium 
chloride,  and  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate.  The 
solutions  of  fibrin  in  the  neutral  salts  are  coagulated  by  heating  to 
60"  or  65°,  by  the  addition  of  acids  and  of  alcohol,  and  by  the  addition 
of  powdered  magnesium  sulphate. 

Denis  asserted  that  fibrm  obtained  from  arterial  blood  i»  not 
soluble  in  10  per  cent,  solutions  of  the-neutral  salts,  whilst  that 
obtained  by  stirring  venous  blood  ia  soluble  in  the  same  solutions. 

When  placed  in  water  containing  about  5  parts  of  hydrochloric 
acid  in  1000,  moist  fibrin  swells  into  a  transparent  jelly,  which  does 
not  dissolve.  In  water  containing  1  part  of  hydrochloric  acid  per 
1000,  fibrin  dissolves  in  a  few  houre,  at  a  temperature  of  40°  C.  The 
fibrin  is  in  this  process  converted  into  so-called  acid-albumin  or 
syntonin.  Solutions  of  syntonin  are  not  precipitated  when  they  are 
boiled ;  when  they  are  carefully  neutralized,  the  proteid  which  had 
been  dissolved  is  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  gelatinous  fiakes  which 
are  insoluble  in  water,  but  are  readily  soluble  in  dilute  solutions  of 
acids,  of  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates.  Acetic  and  phosphoric  acids 
exert  a  similar  action  to  hydrochloric  acid.  From  the  acetic  solution 
of  fibrin,  potassium  ferrocyauide  throws  down  a  white  precipitate. 

When  digested  at  the  temperature  of  the  animal  body  in  dilute 
solutions  of  ammonia,  or  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydrate,  fibrin 
dissolves,  and  the  solutions  are  not  coagulated  by  heat,  but  are  pre- 
cipitated by  mercuric  chloride,  lead  acetate,  and  copper  sulphate. 

Fibrin  possesses  the  power  of  decomposing  solutions  of  hydric 
peroxide,  H,0,,  which  enter  into  effervescence,  owing  to  the  libera- 
tion of  oxygen ;  if  it  be  first  immersed  in  a  tincture  of  guaiacum 
and  afterwards  in  a  solution  of  hydric  peroxide  or  in  a  mixture  of 
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tho  two  reagents,  it  assumes  an  intensely  blue  colour.  This  is  due  to 
the  oxidation  of  the  resin  of  guaiacum  by  the  oxygen  which  the 
fibrin  has  liberated  from  the  peroxide. 

QoMBtttj  Of  Human  venous  blood  in  health  yields  from  2  2  to 

ttoia  In  tlM  2*8  parts  of  fibrin  per  1000,  and  it  is  said  that  arterial 
**®^^  yields  somewhat  more  than  venous  blood. 

The  Assumed  Precursors  of  Fibrin  in  the  Liquor  Sanguinis. 

1.    Serum-Olobulin  or  ParaglobtUin,     (Schmidt's  Jibrinoplastic 

siibstance.) 

■«*"***^  When  plasma  is  diluted  with  ten  Or  fifteen  times  its 

™[2^*  "^  volume  of  ice-cold  water  and  subjected  to  the  action  of 
Paxagiobiiiiii.      *  stream  of  carbon  dioxide \  or  when  it  is  carefully 

neutralized  with  acetic  acid,  the  liquid  soon  becomes 
turbidy  and  deposits  after  some  time  a  proteid  substance  to  which  the 
above  terms  have  been  applied,  of  which  the  first  indicates  its  resem- 
blance to  a  proteid  contained  in  the  crystalline  lens  to  which  the 
name  of  globulin  was  long  ago  ascribed ;  and  the  second  the  property 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  it  of  inducing,  under  certain  circumstances, 
the  separation  of  fibrin  from  solutions  containing  fibrinogen. 

The  quantity  of  dilute  acetic  acid  (25  per  cent.)  to  be  added  is 
4  drops  for  every  10  c.c.  of  serum  diluted  with  150  c.c.  of  H,0. 

As  the  body  which  is  precipitated  under  these  circumstances  is 
not  only  contained  in  the  plasma  but  also  exists  in  the  serum,  the 
latter  much  more  readily  available  fluid  may  be  employed  for  its 
preparation. 

The  same  substance  it  is',  which  is  precipitated  when  blood  serum 
is  subjecte  1  to  dialysis  (see  p.  6),  a  process  which  may  be  employed 
for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  para^Iobulin.  With  this  object  a 
known  wei'^ht  or  volume  of  serum  is  uialysed  for  24 — 36  hours ;  at 
the  end  of  this  time  the  contents  of  the  diolyser  have  become  turbid, 
and  they  are  subjected  to  a  current  of  CO, ;  the  precipitate  produced 
is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  water  and  alcohol  and  dried. 
Following^  this  method  Schmidt  found  that  100  c.c.  of  the  serum  of 
ox's  blood  yielded  on  an  average  0*887  grammes  of  dry  paraglobulin. 


It  has  however  been  shewn  by  Hammarsten*  that 
y^l*^!^^^  neither  by  acetic  acid,  nor  by  dialysis  and  carbonic 
Semin-iioba-  ^'^f  ^  paraglobulin  fully  precipitated  :  indeed  these 
Un.  reagents  only   throw   down   a   small   fraction   of    the 

paraglobulin  contained  in  the  serum  or  plasma.     Having  discovered 

^  A.  Schmidt,  **  Weiteres  fiber  den  Faserstofif  und  die  Ursachen  seiner  Gerinnong. 
1.    Die  fibrinoplastisohe  Sabstanz."    Arehiv  f.  Anatomie  u.  Phyt,,  1862,  p.  429  et  aeq. 

*  A.  Schmidt,  ''Untersuchong  des  Eierciweinses  und  des  Blutsenim  durch  Dialyse." 
BeitrSge  zwr  Anatomie  und  Phviiologie,  als  Festgabe  Carl  Ludwig  gewidmet,  Leipzig, 
1875.    Part  I.,  p.  101. 

'  Hammarsten,  "Ueber  das  Paraglobulin,"  Erster  Abschnitt.  Pfliiger's  Arehiv, 
Vol.  xm.  (1878)  p.  447  et  seq. 
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that  magnesium  sulphate,  added  to  complete  saturation,  precipitates 
every  trace  of  paraglobulin  present  in  a  solution,  whilst  it  has  no 
action  on  serum-albumin,  Hammarsten  has  by  its  aid  determined 
how  much  paraglobulin  the  blood  serum  contains.  His  determina- 
tions would  appear  to  leave  no  doubt  that  paraglobulin  is  in  many 
cases  the  chief  proteid  of  the  serum,  as  can  be  seen  by  studying  the 
accompanying  table  : — 


Variety  of  Semin. 

Total  SoUds 
in  100  pts. 

Total  ProteidB 
in  100  pti. 

Seram- 

globulin 

in  100  pts. 

Senun- 

albnmin 

in  100  ptB. 

Lecithin, 

salts,  ftc 
in  100  pts. 

Serum- 
globoiin. 

Senim- 
alhninin 

From  blood  of  horse 

»               17            »                ®^ 

„        »       »     M^an 
„        „       „  rabbit 

8-597 
8-965 
9-207 
7-525 

7-257 
7-499 
7-619 
6-225 

4-565 
4-169 
3-103 

1-788 

2-677 
3-329 
4-516 
4-436 

1-340 
1-466 
1-587 
1-299 

1 

0-591 

1 

0-842 

1 

1-511 

1 
2-5 

Properties  Serum-globulin  precipitated  by  any  of  the  methods 

of  Semm-i^o-     described  is  found  to  be  soluble  in  water  holding  CO, 

in  solution,  in  water  holding  oxygen  in  solution,  in 
very  weak  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  in  lime  water,  in  weak 
solutions  of  neutral  alkaline  salts,  in  solution  of  sodium  phosphate 
and  of  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies. 

When  considerable  quantities  of  serum-globulin  ai-e  dissolved  in 
very  weak  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  perfectly  neutral  solutions  are 
obtained  which  are  not  coagulated  by  heat,  but  which  are  so  when 
very  cautiously  treated  with  acetic,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  sulphuric 
acids,  the  precipitate  being  readily  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  the 
reagent;  such  weak  alkaline  solutions  are  precipitated  by  the  addition 
of  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol. 

Serum-globulin  is  in  great  part,  though  by  no  means  completely, 
precipitated  when  sodium  chloride  is  dissolved  to  saturation  in  its 
solution ;  the  precipitated  serum -globulin  is  found  to  be  soluble  in 
weak  solutions  of  sodium  chloride. 

It  was  stilted  by  A.  Schmidt  that  paraglobulin  is  completely  precipitated 
by  the  addition  of  powdered  NaCl  to  its  solutions,  but  Eichwald  and 
Hammarsten,  and  especially  the  latter,  have  shewn  conclusively  that 
Schmidt  was  in  error.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bo<ly  to  be  next  described, 
viz.  Fibrinogen,  is  completely  precipitated  when  treated  in  the  same  manner 
by  NaCl. 

According  to  Hammarsten*,  if  a  very  small  quantity  of  common 

1  Hammarsten,  *'Ucber  das  ParaglobuliD/*  Zwoitor  Absohnitt.     Pfliiger*8  Arehiv, 
Vol.  xvui.  (1878)  p.  39  ct  seq. 
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salt  ({Tom  0*03  to  0*5  or  07  p.  c)  be  added  to  a  very  feebly  alkaline 
solution  of  paraglobulin  this  body  is  precipitated,  but  on  a  further 
addition  of  salt  the  precipitate  re-dissolves,  only  to  be  again 
precipitated  when  the  amount  of  sodium  chloride  exceeds  about 
20p.c. 

Solutions  of  paraglobulin  (as  for  example  in  NaCl)  coagulate  at 
temperatures  varying  between  68'  and  80°  C,  most  commonly  at 
75®  C.,  the  variatioDS  being  due  to  the  amount  of  sodium  chloride 
present,  to  the  duration  of  the  process  of  heating,  and  perhaps  to 
other  circumstances.     (WeyP,  Hammarsten',  Frederique'.) 

Moderately  concentrated  solutions  of  paraglobulin  are  not  pre* 
cipitated  by  the  addition  to  them  of  16 — 20  p.c.  of  NaCl  (Ham- 
marsten^). 

Serum-globulin  is  said  to  diffuse  with  considerable  ease  through 
animal  membranes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  absolutely  unable  to 
pass  through  parchment  paper. 

The  term  paraglobulin  sufficiently  indicates  that  this  body  belongs 
to  that  group  of  proteids  of  which  the  first  well-known  member  was 
the  proteid  constituent  of  the  crystalline  lens  to  which  the  name  of 
Globulin  was  given. 

Because  of  its  assumed  co-operation  in  the  formation  of  fibrin,  the 
term  fihrinoplastic  substance  was  ascribed  to  it  by  A.  Schmidt,  but, 
as  will  be  shewn  in  the  section  on  coagulation,  there  are  no  longer 
grounds  for  ascribing  this  function  to  pure  paraglobulin. 

Paraglobulin  is  not  only  found  in  the  plasma  and  in  the  senim, 
but  it  is  a  constituent  of  the  colourless  and  coloured  (?)  blood- 
corpuscles,  of  the  lymph,  chyle,  &c. 

According  to  A.  Schmidt's  more  recent  views,  the  paraglobulin 
of  the  serum  is  derived  from  the  colourless  corpuscles  of  the  liquor 
sanguinis,  which  in  breaking  down  liberate  this  constituent,  and  the 
body  known  as  the  fibrin-ferment.  Hammarsten,  whilst  not  denying 
that  a  portion  of  the  paraglobulin  of  serum  may  be  derived  from 
the  colourless  corpuscles,  does  not  believe  that  it  all  takes  its  origin 
in  this  manner,  for  he  has  found  the  plasma  to  contain  large 
quantities  of  paraglobulin;  he  is  moreover  inclined  to  think  that 
some  portion  of  the  globulin  found  in  -serum  may  be  derived  from 
the  decomposition  of  fibrinogen.  The  Swedish  observer  has  found 
that  when  a  solution  of  pure  fibrinogen  coagulates,  besides  fibrin, 
there  is  formed  a  soluble  proteid  which  belongs  to  the  group  of 
globulins,  and  which  therefore,  if  present  in  the  serum,  would  be 
reckoned  as  paraglobulin. 

The  view  has  been  held  by  Brlicke  and  Heynsius,  that  para- 

1  Weyl,  **B6itrJige  snr  Konntniss  thieriBcher   and  pflanzlicher    Eiweisskorper/' 
rflttger*8  Arehiv,  Vol.  xu.  p.  635—638. 
'  HAmmanten,  loc.  eit.y  p.  64. 

•  Frederiqae,  Reeherckct  sur  la  constitution  du  Plasma  Sanguin.    Gand,  1878. 

*  Uammanteo,  "Zar  Lehre  von  der  FaBerstoffgerinnimg,"  Pfliiger*B  Archiv,  Vol. 
Jiw.  (1877)  p.  324. 
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globulin  is  an  alkaline  albumioate\  According  to  Hammarsten 
paraglobulin  would  be  a  proteid  having  the  characters  of  a  weak 
acid*. 

2.     Fibrinogen. 

Schmidt's  When  plasma  which  has  been  diluted  with  ten  or 

"^J^*0'  fifteen  times  its  volume  of  ice-cold  water,  and  has 
jjjjj^jg^j^^  "  been  freed  from  paraglobulin  by  the  action  of  a  long- 
continued  stream  of  CO,,  is  still  further  dilated,  and 
again  subjected  to  CO^,  there  separates  a  second  precipitate  which 
is  found  to  consist  of  a  body  very  closely  resembling  paraglobulin,  but 
yet  possessing  certain  marked  distinctions.  This  body  is  denomi- 
nated fibrinogen^  a  term  which  sufficiently  indicates  that  it  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  one,  at  least,  of  the  precursors  of  fibrin. 

Unlike  paraglobulin,  fibrinogen  does  not  exist  in  the  serum 
which  separates  from  blood  clot,  but  it  is  present  in  the  liquid  found 
in  many  serous  cavities,  as  in  the  pericardium^  the  peritoneum,  the 
pleurae ;  also  in  the  liquid  of  hydrocele. 

From  all  these  liquids  fibrinogen  maybe  separated  by  the  method 
previously  referred  to,  viz.  by  dilution  with  water,  and  the  subsequent 
action  of  CO, — or  instead  of  passing  CO,,  the  liquids  may  be  cautiously 
neutralized  with  acetic  acid.  Fibrinogen  may  also  be  precipitated 
from  liquids  which  hold  it  in  solution  by  adding  common  salt. 

Like  paraglobulin,  fibrinogen  is  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but 
soluble  in  water  which  holds  oxygen  in  solution;  it  is  soluble  in 
weak  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  and  in  solutions  of  many  neutral  salts, 
as  in  weak  solutions  of  sodium  chloride. 

Hammar-  The  behaviour  of  fibrinogen  to  solutions  of  common 

■ten's  method  ^^^  Yi2&  ^een  studied  with  care  by  Eichwald  and  Ham- 
Fibrinogen.         marsten',  and  is  so  important   as  to   deserve   careful 

consideration,  for  upon  it  is  based  a  method  of  sepa- 
rating this  substance  from  paraglobulin,  and  obtaining  it  in  a  pure 
condition  from  the  fluids  which  contain  it. 

Both  fibrinogen  and  paraglobulin  are  soluble  in  solutions  of  sodium 
chloride  which  contain  5 — 8  per  cent,  of  the  salt  When  however 
the  quantity  of  salt  attains  12 — 16p.c.,  fibrinogen  is  precipitated  whilst 
paraglobulin  remains  in  solution ;  the  quantity  of  salt  must  amount 
to  more  than  20  p.c.  before  any  appreciable  quantity  of  paraglobulin  is 
thrown  down. 

In  order  to  obtain  pure  fibrinogen  Hammarsten  proceeds  as 
follows : — 

The  blood  of  the  horse  is  mixed  on  its  issue  from  the  blood- 

^  Heynsius,  "Ueber  die  Eiweissverbindimgcn  des  BlatsemmB  und  des  Hiihnerei- 
weissefl,"  Pfluger's  Archiv,  VoL  ix.  514—552. 

'  Hammarsteo,  **Ueber  das  Paraglobulin,'*  Erstor  Absolinitfc.  PflUger's  Archiv^ 
Vol.  xvu.  (1878)  p.  4f>6. 

'  Hammarsten,  "  Untersnchnngcn  Uber  die  Faserstofifgerinnnng.  §  5,  Ueber  eine 
neno  Methode  znr  Beindarstellung  des  Fibrinogens  aus  dem  Blutplasma".  Nova  Acta 
Regiac  SocUtatii  Scientiarum  Upialeniii,     Ser.  lu..  Vol.  z.  1,  p.  31,  Separatabdmck. 
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vessels  with  one-third  of  its  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  mag- 
nesium sulphate.  The  mixture  is  then  subjected  to  filtration  in 
order  to  obtain  salted  plasma  free  from  corpuscles.  As  filtration  is, 
however,  often  very  difficult  from  clogging  of  the  filter,  and  at  all 
times  very  slow,  I  have,  in  repeating  Hammarsten's  experiments, 
subjected  the  mixture  of  blood  and  magnesium  sulphate  to  the 
action  of  the  centrifugal  machine  (see  p.  58) ;  in  this  way,  in  about 
half  an  hour,  perfectly  clear  salted  plasma  may  be  obtained  in  con- 
siderable quantities. 

To  the  salted  plasma  there  is  now  added  an  equal  volume  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  common  salt;  the  fluid  instantly  becomes  turbid, 
and  in  two  or  three  minutes  an  abundant  flaky  precipitate  forms. 

From  this  point  the  process  may  be  conveniently  modified  as  follows  : — 
The  liquid  with  the  suspeuded  precipitate  is  carefully  stirred,  whereby 
the  precipitate  usually  floats  to  the  surface  and  forms  a  thick  dense  layer 
on  tiie  top  of  the  liquid,  which  is  then  syphoned  ofll  The  precipitate  is 
now  well  mixed  witii  a  solution  made  by  diluting  saturated  solution  of 
common  salt  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  the  quantity  of  the  half 
saturated  solution  of  salt  being  equal  to  that  of  MgSO^  plasma  which  wus 
employed  in  the  process.  The  precipitate  floats  up  to  the  surface,  the 
NaCl  solution  is  syphoned  ofl*,  and  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  same  added;  the 
process  of  washing  and  syphoning  being  re|)eated  not  less  often  than  six 
timea  The  fibrinogen  is  then  collected  on  a  separate  funnel,  pressed 
between  folds  of  filtering  paper,  suspended  in  water  and  the  solution 
filtered.     The  whole  process  can  be  completed  in  from  2 J — 3  hours*. 

This  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  may  be  washed  with  saturated 
solutions  of  NaCl.  The  precipitate  is  freed  from  much  adhering 
moisture  by  pressing  between  folds  of  blotting  paper,  and  is  then 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  common  salt  containing  6 — 8  p.c.  of  the 
salt,  and  in  this  it  soon  dissolves.  The  solution  is  filtered,  and  to  it 
is  added  an  equal  volume  of  saturated  solution  of  NaCl,  which  again 
throws  down  fibrinogen,  but  in  a  purer  condition  than  at  first,  in 
'the  form  of  gelatinous  flakes.  The  precipitate  may  be  again 
dissolved  in  the  weak  solution  of  sodium  chloride  and  precipitated  a 
third  time.  It  may  then  be  assumed  to  be  pure ;  it  is  at  least  free 
from  the  minutest  traces  of  paraglobulin  aud  of  serum-albumin.  In 
consequence  of  the  common  salt  which  adheres  to  it,  the  precipitate 
is  found  to  be  soluble  in  pure  water.  A  solution  of  fibrinogen  thus 
obtained  is  found  not  to  be  spontaneously  coagulable,  but  to  yield 
fibrin  when  mixed  with  serum  or  other  solutions  possessing  the 
peculiar  ferment  action  to  be  subsequently  referred  to  when  speaking 
of  Theories  of  coagvlcition. 

Solutions  of  fibrinogen  containing  1 — 5  p.c.  of  NaCl  coagulate  at 
52*C. — 55**C.  (Hammarsten,  Frederique). 

Solutions  of  fibrinogen  coagulate  at  56° C.  according  to  Frederique, 

1  HammarstoD,  *<Ueber  das  Fibrinogen.*'    PflUger's  Arehiv,  VoL  xix.  (1879)  p.  568, 
ei  iseq. 
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with  whose  obsEtrvations  a^^ee  those  made  on  the  same  subject  bj 
Weyl  and  Hammarsten.  Frederique  has  shewn  that  if  an  excised 
jugular  vein  of  the  horse,  tied  eo  as  to  confine  blood  within  it,  be 
heated  to  5U°C.,  a  proteid  matter  separates,  and  the  plaama  is  there- 
after found  to  be  uncoagulable.  No  better  proof  than  this  could  be 
given  to  shew  that  fibrinogea  is  really  coiktained  as  suck  within  the 
living  blood.  Frederique  has  made  use  of  the  low  temperature  at 
which  fibrinogen  coagulates  to  separate  this  body  from  paraglobulia 
and  determine  its  amount.  He  thus  determined  100  grammes  of 
the  plasma  of  the  horse  {in  one  experiment)  to  contain  0-42!)9  of 
fibrinogen  and  to  yield  0*375  grms.  of  libriu. 


Theories  of  Coagulation. 

The  views  The  first  step  in  the  accurate  study  of  the  nature  o 

ofihaAn-  |.^g  coagulation  of  the  blood  was  made  when  it  was 

positively  determined  that  coagulation  is  due  to  the 
separation  of  a  solid  constituent  from  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and  this 
fact  was  assuredly  first  determined  with  certainty  by  Hewson.  It  is 
true  that,  as  previously  mentioned,  Borelli  had  expressed  himself 
with  correctness  in  the  same  sense ;  still  he  did  not  adduce  evidence 
which  can  be  considered  to  furnish  full  proof  of  his  position'. 

Even  before  the  discovery  of  this  fact  the  cause  of  the  coagulation 
had  been  sought  for,  and  various  views  had  been  expressed,  none  of 
which,  as  even  Hewson  shewed,  were  at  all  capable  of  accounting  for 
the  phenomenon.  Thus  it  had  been  as.wraed  by  some  that  the 
blood  is  maintained  in  a  liquid  condition  in  the  living  body  by  the 
continual  movement  to  which  it  is  subjected  (Borelli",  Lower');  by 
others,  that  coj^ilation  was  due  to  the  action  of  air  upon  the  blood ; 
by  a  third  set,  that  coagulation  was  due  to  the  cooling  of  the  blood 
on  its  withdrawal  from  the  vessels ;  by  a  fourth,  that  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood  waa  an  act  of  life  and  connected  with  the  vitality  of  the 
blood    (Hunter).     The   first  of  these  views  is  contradicted   by  the 

'  Sec  Borolli,  De  Molu  Ammnlhiia.  Opus  ponth.,  pars  slteni.  4to.  Bomae,  1681.  nnder 
llie  henditif!  ''Annl^aiB  BaugDiiiiB  ia  aiiaH  parl«B  iDtegralee,  et  foniim  oompositionia  eyu 
ioqairilor"  {Prop,  omii.)  Borelli  sa^B,  "Deinde  ucut  in  laoto  kdent  auocoB  con- 
creBcibiiia  in  ca«um,  aio  in  aon^ixiuiD  rt^peritnr  snccne  viecoBos,  et  ^atinoaue,  qui  pMt- 
modum  facta  ooncretione,  abit  in  fibrax.  vel  membrBnas  reticnlKres;  qnodqne  Mm 
fibrae  aio  oondeneatae  non  piseeitituriiit  intra  Tana  aniioalia  Tiventii,  Eaoile  ankdettir  ex 
eo,  qnod  tales  tibiae,  et  mcoibranae  albiie  wuif^iDeae  microBcopio  iuspectae,  cnusiorel 
atint  vaaia  eaognineis  capillaribua.  et  ideo  neque  eicipi,  neqoe  cfflnere  in  iia  pooaiiit, 
enm  aaltem  longitndine  filamentorum,  et  iatitniliDe  membranaram,  viaa  illaa  angna- 
tiaainiaa  obatraerent.  Ideo  fatendiun  est.  ^nten  all>aia  Bsagoineiun  tubncain  et 
fluidam  oonsiBtentiani  retinere  diun  in  aninmli  viventi  movetur." 

'  BoreUi,  op.  cil.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  266. 

'  Lower.  The  only  pdaaaBe  in  Lower'BWDrlfB  wliichappoara  to  the  Author  to  indicate 
Ibat  he  cntortaiDed  thia  opinioD  (which  has  been  attributed  to  bim)  ia  tlte  (ollowing : 
"In  cordis  bjbIoIo,  qua  liqnor  sanguiniB  conqnasBstur  uaque  el  ad  Tentricnli  latera  et 
vaBorom  parictes  olliditar,  panliiluiii  cUutins  eLingucBoat;  eqccub  ejas  nntritias  in 
parteii  secedere.  gnuneBccre,  et  RtlHtiaao  in  modnm  incrasaori,  tandemque  intra  fibroa 
curdia  hlnc  indo  {leDdrutoH  implicari.  et  ipaia  vonlriculomm  parietibus  Bocrcaoiue,  ct  a 
cordis  aosta  indurari  iuciplt.  Ae."    txiwrr,  Dr  llotu  Cvrilii, 
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fiict  that  the  hlood  retains  its  fluidity  within  the  healthy  and  yet 
living  hlood-yessels  even  though  the  circulation  have  ceased;  the 
second  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  blood  retained  in  vessels  which 
contain  no  air  and  are  shut  off  from  air,  coagulates  with  readiness ; 
the  third  is  summarily  and  conclusively  disproved  by  the  facts  that 
whilst  a  low  temperature  hinders  coagulation  instead  of  hastening 
it,  a  temperature  such  as  that  of  the  body  of  warm-blooded  animab 
is  specially  favourable  to  its  occurrence.  The  fourth  view  is  set 
aside  by  the  fact  that  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  can  be  post- 
poned almost  indefinitely  by  exposure  to  a  sufficiently  low  tem- 
perature or  by  the  addition  to  it  of  certain  salts,  and  that  after  long 
Seriods  have  passed,  the  experimenter  may,  by  altering  the  con- 
itions,  induce  the  previously  inhibited  coagulation,  as  for  instance 
by  suitably  diluting  blood  of  which  the  coagulation  has  been 
prevented  oy  the  addition  of  large  quantities  of  neutral  salts. 

If  coagulation  were  a  vital  act,  the  results  of  the  above  experi- 
ments would,  as  Gulliver  remarked  S  be  equivalent  to  a  demonstra- 
tion that  we  can  pickle  the  life  of  the  blood,  that  it  is  preserved 
after  repeated  freezing  and  thawing,  and  that  the  blood  may  remain 
alive  many  hours  after  the  death  of  the  body,  when  the  muscular 
fibre  has  lost  its  irritability,  the  limbs  have  stiffened,  and  even 
partial  decomposition  has  begun. 

In  considering  the  progress  of  research  and  the  succession  of 
doctrines  relating  to  coagulation,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
following  facts  amongst  many  others  were  demonstrated  by  Hewson, 
and  were  published  by  him  in  the  year  1772 :  Firstly,  that  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  is  due  to  the  coagulation  of  the  liquor  sanguinis, 
a  fact  which  he  proved  (a)  by  skimming  off  the  liquor  sanguinis 
of  the  slowly  coagulating  blood  of  inflammatory  diseases  after 
the  corpuscles  had  subsided,  and  determining  that  it  coagulated, 
(6)  by  ligaturing  a  vein  so  as  to  include  fluid  blood  within  it,  and 
opening  it  after  the  corpuscles  had  subsided,  and  drawing  off  the  clear 
liquor  sanguinis,  which  then  coagulated.  Secondly,  that  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood  drawn  from  the  body  cannot  be  explained  as  due  to 
loss  of  heat,  to  arrest  of  motion,  or  exposure  to  air.  Thirdly,  that 
coagulation  may  be  restrained  by  cold  and  by  the  addition  of  neutral 
salts  to  blood,  the  process  setting  in  when  the  conditions  are 
modified.  Fourthly,  that  the  walls  of  the  living  blood-vessels  exert 
a  remarkable  influence  in  restraining  coagulation. 

l^^McowniM  The  serous  sacs  of  the  body,  even  in  health,  contain 

cf  Badiaaaa.  gmall  quantities  of  linuid  which  at  first  sight  appears 
closely  to  resemble  the  serum  of  blood,  but  which  is  similar  to  that 
found  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  viz.  lymph.  Of  such  serous  sacs  the 
pericardium  is  the  one  which  invariably  contains  after  death  more  or 
less  liquid,  which  has  received  the  name  of  liquor  pericardii.  In 
disease,  the  fluid  contents  of  the  serous  sacs  may  however  increase 

^  Hew8on*i  Works,  note  12,  p.  21. 
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very  materially,  and  sacs  which  normally  contain  no  appreciable  quan- 
tity of  liquid  may  contain  large  amounts;  this  is,  for  instance,  true  of 
the  tunica  vaffinalia  testis,  the  aeroua  Rac  which  envelopes  the  testis, 
which  is  liable  to  become  distended  with  liquid,  the  condition  being 
denominated  hydrocele. 

The  liquor  pericardii  of  man  after  it  has  remiuned  for  some 
hours  after  death  in  the  pericardium,  and  the  liquid  of  hydrocele, 
if  removed  without  any  admixture  of  blood,  do  not  coagulate  spon- 
taueously,  and  they  differ  in  that  reiipect  from  the  liquor  sanguinis'. 

It  was  however  shewn  by  I)r  Andrew  Buchanan  of  QIaagow  in 
1831^  that  on  adding  to  ascitic  fluid,  to  serum  from  the  chest,  and  to 
hydrocele  fluid  the  liquid  obtained  by  pressing  a  blood  clot  in  linen 
cloth,  there  was  produced  a  coagulum  similar  to  that  which  separates 
spontaneously  from  blood. 

At  first  Dr  Buchanan  believed  that  the  blood-colouring  matter 
was  the  i^cnt  present  in  the  squeezed  clot,  which  conferred  upon 
these  transudations  the  property  of  coagulating.  On  mixing,  how- 
ever, some  peritoneal  tluid  with  the  serum  of  blow!,  a  coagulum  was 
obtained.  On  subsequently  mixing  perfectly  clear  blood-serum 
with  peritoneal  fluid  and  with  the  fluid  of  hydrocele,  removed  after 
death  from  the  body  of  the  same  man,  a  beautiful  pellucid  and  pretty 
firm  coagulum  was  obtained.  Dr  Buchanan  remarked,  "I  repeated 
the  experiment  very  frequently  with  senira  obtained  from  the 
serous  cavities  of  the  testis,  from  the  peritoneum,  from  the  cavities 
of  the  pleura,  and  from  the  pericardium.  The  result  has  generally 
been  as  I  have  just  described,  hut  not  always  so." 

These  observations  of  Dr  Buchanan  on  the  coagulation  of  the 
fluids  of  serous  cavities  with  other  moat  interesting  facts  and 
generalizations  were  published  in  184^5*. 

"The  opinions  commonly  entertained  by  physiologists  and  obemists 
to  whioh  allusion  has  junt  been  made,  are  that  fibrin  has  a  spont&nooos 
t«udenoy  to  coagulate;  that  this  spontaneous  coagulability  is  a  charact«nstJo 
property  of  Ubiin,  by  which  ib  is  distiugubhed  from  albumin  and  casein  ; 
and  that  the  coagulation  of  tbe  blood  and  of  varioiia  animal  fluids  depends 
on  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  flbrin  which  they  contain.  My 
experimants,  on  the  other  band,  shew  that  fibrin  has  not  the  least  tendency 
to  de|X)Bit  itself  spontaneously  in  the  form  of  a  coagulum :  that,  like 
albumin  and  casein,  fibriu  often  coagulates  under  the  iufluenco  of  suitable 

'  Tbe  liquor  pericArdii  of  the  doguidof  tho  horsa  docs  not  coogiUiLle  Bpontanooaaly: 
Uiat  at  the  rabbit  ooaguliitiia,  however,  vith  rendineBS. 

'  "CoDtributiunB  to  the  Phjaiology  and  Pathology  of  tha  Animal  FlnidH,  coDtniailig 
EiperinietilD  and  ObBervaliomi  on  the  elliictB  of  certain  aubatBiices  npoii  the  blood; 
on  tbe  coagulation  of  the  blood;  on  the  difference  between  membranoue  and  BangaineoDB 
Berum;  ou  the  formation  of  the  buffy  or  inflammatorj  artut;  on  the  fomiBtiuQ  at  poa; 
and  on  the  proceu  of  Bonguification.  by  Andrew  Baeliauan,  M.D.,  Jmuor,  Hiirgeon  to 
the  GUsgow  Inliimaiy."  London  Medical  Gcuelle,  voL  iriii.  (^nd  rob  for  sesBioli  1935 
-3C),  p.  50. 

>  "  On  the  Coasoltttiou  of  the  Blood  and  other  fibriaiferonB  liqnida,"  London  ifrdical 
Oairlle,  IB45,  VoL  I.  (Sew  SerioB)  p.  617.  (Comuiunientod  to  the  GU^row  Fhiloftopliical 
Sooicty,  Feb,  19,  1846.)    Bopriulod  in  the  Journal  of  Plij/iiology,  187^. 
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reigentB:  and  that  the  blood  and  most  other  liquids  of  the  body  whioh 
appear  to  coagulate  spootaneously,  only  do  so  in  consequence  of  their 
ooataining  at  once  fibrin  and  sulMtances  capable  of  reacting  upon  it  and 
to  occasioning  ooagulation." 

Dr  Buchanan  then  announced  that  be  bad  found  that  the  ad- 
dition of  that  which  he  designated  washed  blood  clot  was  most  efficient 
in  inducing  the  coagulation  of  such  liquids  as  do  not  coagulate  spon- 
taneously, but  do  so  on  the  addition  of  blood.  The  'washed  blood 
clot'  be  obtained  by  mixing  one  part  of  liquid  blood  with  from  six  to 
ten  parts  of  water,  and  stirring  carefully  for  five  minutes.  After  the 
mixture  had  stood  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  it  was  filtered 
through  a  coarse  linen  cloth,  and  the  substance  left  in  the  cloth 
waah^  with  water. 

When  a  small  portion  of  this  washed  clot  was  reduced  to  frag- 
ments and  di£fused  through  the  liquid  of  hydrocele,  coagulation 
ensued,  in  many  cases  as  rapidly  as  in  the  blood  itself.  The 
washed  coagulum  retains,  according  to  Buchanan,  its  coagulating 
power  for  a  long  period,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  little  spirit  of 
wine  may  be  kept  for  many  months  with  its  activity  un- 
impaired. 

"The  power,"  Buchanan  remarked,  "which  the  washed  clot  has  of 
coagulating  fibrin,  is  not  less  remarkable  than  that  of  rennet  in 
coagulating  milk,  to  which  indeed  it  may  be  aptly  compared." 

The  'washed  clot'  of  Buchanan  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of 
fibrin  with  colourless  corpuscles.  Upon  which  of  these  constituents 
did  its  coagulant  power  depend  ?  Buchanan  concluded,  from  many 
considerations,  that  this  was  seated  in  the  colourless  corpuscles. 
He  found  that  the  buffy-coat  of  the  blood  of  the  horse,  which  is 
exceedingly  rich  in  colourless  corpuscles,  possessed  a  much  greater 

Eower  of  inducing  coagulation,  and  preserved  that  power  after  being 
ept  for  months  and  pulverized  (from  which  statement  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  substance  was  dried).  Moreover  that  the  upper  layers 
of  red  clot  which  are  comparatively  rich  in  colourless  corpuscles  have 
a  stronger  coagulating  power  than  the  lower  layers.  Furthermore 
Buchanan  found  that  many  tissues  of  the  body,  muscle,  connective 
tissue  and  central  nerve-organs  possess,  though  in  a  much  less  degree, 
the  coa^ilant  power,  and  he  leant  to  the  opinion  that  their  influence 
is  seated  in  their  cellular  elements  ('primary  cells  or  vesicles'). 

To  recapitulate: — Buchanan  held  that  the  coagulation  of  the  blood 
is  due  to  tne  conversion  of  a  soluble  constituent  of  the  liquor  san- 
guinis into  fibrin  by  an  action  exerted  probably  by  the  colourless 
corpuscles  and  comparable  to  the  action  which  rennet  exerts  in 
effecting  the  coagulation  of  milk.  Furthermore,  that  the  liquid 
which  accumulates  in  certain  serous  sacs  may  be  made  to  yield  a 
coagulum  of  fibrin  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  liquids  or  solids 
rich  in  the  cellular  elements  with  which  the  coagulant  action  ap- 
peared to  be  associated. 

Although  not  altogether  forgotten  by  a  few  individuals  in  EIngland, 
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those  most  interesting  results  of  Profosaor  Buchanan  have  not  formed 
part  of  the  common  stock  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  are  generally 
known  only  as  re -discovered  and  greatly  added  to  by  Professor  Alex- 
ander Schmidt  of  Dorpat, 

otmii^  Although  Buchanan  believed  in  the  existence   of 

^^i^raia-  fil^iu  ^^  solution  in  the  liquor  sanguinis  he  had  no  idea 
t^moFlbrm.  °f  separating  the  dissolved  substance.  Denis  in  1859 
announced '  the  separation  from  tlie  plasma  of  a  proteid 
body  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Flaemiue  and  which  yielils 
tibrin  as  a  product  of  decomposition. 

Denis  commences  by  mixing  iincoagulated  blood  with  one-seventh 
it£  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  sulphate.  After  the 
corpuscles  have  subsided,  the  supernatant  mixture  of  liquor  sanguinis 
and  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  is  decanted  and  sodium  chloride 
is  added  little  by  little  as  long  as  it  is  dissolved.  The  solution  be- 
comes turbid  and  soon  acquires  a  creamy  consistence,  from  the  separa- 
tion of  a  bulky  flocculent  precipitate.  The  fluid  is  thrown  upon  a. 
filter  and  washed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride. 
The  matter  which  remains  undissolved  is  the  plaamine  of  Denis. 
Of  this  plasmine  Denis  obtained  14' 59  grammes  from  lOOOgrainmeR 
of  human  blood. 

If  plasmine,  thus  precipitated  through  the  agency  of  sodium 
chloride,  be  placed  in  water,  the  solution,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  undergoes  spontaneous  coagulation;  the  coagulum  consists 
of  fibrin  similar  to  that  obtained  directly  from  blood,  and  the  amount 
yielded  by  the  plasmine  also  corresponds  with  that  which  would 
have  been  obtained  directly  from  blood.  In  addition,  however,  to 
the  insoluble  fibrin  which  separates,  there  ia  found  to  be  present  in 
the  solution  a  proteid  substance  to  which  Denis  gives  the  name  of 
'fibrine  soluble'  to  distinguish  it  from  the  first  'fibrine  concrfete'  or 
'fibrinc  ordinaire.' 

Denis  therefore  believed  that  the  precursor  of  fibrin  in  the  bloQd 
is  a  complex  body,  plasmine,  which  at  the  moment  of  coagulation 
splits  np  into  two  proteids,  of  which  the  one  separates  in  the  form  of 
the  insoluble  fibrm  and  the  other  dissolves  in  the  serum.  These 
views  of  Denis  will  bo  again  referred  to  when  speaking  of  the  niore 
recent  investigations  of  Hammarsten, 

The  diaco-  '^^^  fiuidamental  fact  discovered  by  A.  Schmidt  was 

tcHgi  and  the  very  same  which  it  has  been  shewn  was  clearly 
fiypothMes  o(  described  long  before  him  by  Dr  Andrew  Buchanan,  viz. 
A.  achinnit.  tjijjj  tiiere  occur  animal  fluids  from  which  fibrin  does 
not  separate  spontaneously  but  only  after  the  addition  of  blood  or^  of 
blood-serura,  or  certain  of  their  constituents'.  °^ 


>  Denis.  MSmoirt  nir  It  lana,  ISSO,  p.  33. 

>  A.  Bahmidt,  "Ueberden  FtmretDaiuiddie  Ursochen  u 
/.  Anal.  u.  FJiyHaloff.,  1801,  p.  64S. 
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Schmidt  however  soon  proceeded  a  step  further\  Ue  studied  the 
eflect  of  dilution  upon,  and  the  passage  of  carbon  dioxide  through, 
liquor  sanguinis  and  serum,  and  shew^  how  to  obtain  in  this  way, 
though  certainly  not  in  a  state  of  purity,  the  bodies  which  have  been 
descnbed  as  paraglobulin  and  fibrinogen.  He  discovered  that  when 
these  bodies  in  a  separate  condition  exist  in  solution  and  the 
solutions  are  mixed,  if  circumstances  be  favourable,  coagulation 
occurs  sooner  or  later. 

These  facts  he  explained  by  supposing  that  the  formation  of 
fibrin  is  due  to  the  inter-action  of  the  two  closely  allied  proteids, 
of  which  the  one,  fibrinogen,  is  often  present  without  the  other» 
paraglobulin;  and  to  designate  the  property  which  the  latter 
possesses  of  leading  to  the  formation  of  fibrin  from  fibrinogen, 
Schmidt  applied  to  it  the  name  of  the  fibrinopla^tic  substance, 

Schmidt  at  first  supposed  that  the  plasma  contained  both  fibrin- 
generators  in  solution,  there  being,  however,  an  excess  of  the  fibrino- 
plastic  substance.  When  blood  or  plasma  coagulates,  he  supposed 
the  whole  of  the  fibrinogen  to  be  used  up,  whilst  the  paraglobulin 
over  and  above  the  quantity  which  had  taken  part  in  the  formation 
of  fibrin,  remained  in  solution  in  the  serum,  whence  it  could  be 
separated  by  dilution  and  neutralizing  either  with  CO,  or  acetic  acid. 
Fluids  which,  like  hydrocele,  do  not  coagulate  spontaneously,  but  only 
after  the  addition  of  paraglobulin,  he  supposed  to  be  wanting  in  this 
body,  which  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  two  essential  fibrin- 
generators. 

There  are  |nany  ways  of  repeating  Schmidt's  observations  on  the 
cuagulating  influence  of  paraglobulin  on  fibrinogen.  One  of  the  most 
convenient  is  the  following :  tiie  serum  of  blood  is  diluted,  precipitated 
by  dilute  acetic  acid  (10  cc.  of  serum  being  diluted  with  150  c.c.  of 
water  and  treated  with  four  drops  of  25  p.  c.  acetic  acid).  The  precipitate 
is  washed  with  water.  Fibrinogen  is  then  precipitated  (in  an  impure 
condition)  by  saturating  any  fluid  which  contains  it,  e.  g,  hydrocele  fluid, 
with  sodium  chloride.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  and  after 
the  filtrate  has  passed  through,  the  filter  is  filled  up  with  water,  which 
dissolves  the  precipitated  fibrinogen,  in  virtue  of  the  sodium  chloride 
adhering  to  it.  To  this  solution  of  impure  fibrinogen  the  previously 
precipitated  paraglobulin  is  added,  when  coagulation  sometimes  occurs. 

Amongst  the  fiacts  which  were  adduced  by  Schmidt  and  which 
appeared  to  give  great  support  to  his  views  was  this  one:  that  if 
fmm  diluted  plasma,  the  paraglobulin  is  precipitated  by  dilution  of 
water  and  passage  of  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  power  of 
spontaneous  coagulability  is  unquestionably  destroyed,  whilst  it  may 
be  occasionally  restored  by  the  restoration  of  the  removed  paraglobu- 
Un  to  the  fibnnogenous  liquid. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Schmidt  never  committed  himself  to  a 

^  A.  SohmicU,  "  Weiteres  iiber  dan  FaseiBtoff  and  die  Ursachen  seinor  Oerinnnng." 
Arehiv/.  Anal,  u,  Phffi.,  1862,  pp.  428—469  and  58d--564. 
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Htatemcnt  of  the  way  in  which  the  two  bwliea  which  he  believed  to 
be  fibrin -gen  era  tors,  asBociated  themBelves  in  the  formatiun  of  fibrin. 
He  however  believed  that  he  hod  proved  the  actual  co-operation  of 
paxaglobulin  in  the  formation  of  fibrin  by  shewing  that  the  amount  of 
fibrin  which  separates  from  a  solution  containing  paragkibulin  is  to  a 
certiun  extent  influenced  by  the  amount  of  paraglobnlin  added  to 
that  fluid. 


The  Fibrin-fernterU. 

Such  were  the  principal  facts  published  by  A.  Schmidt  anterior 
to  1872,  and  the  views  which  he  based  upon  them.  It  will  be  seen 
how  widely  these  views  differed  from  those  of  Buchanan  and  of  Denis, 
each  of  whom  was  acquainted  with  many  of  the  most  important  lacti 
independently  discovered  by  tLe  Dorpat  professor.  But  in  their  turn 
the  views  of  Schmidt  soon  received  from  their  author  moat  important 
modifications. 

Schmidt's  theory  of  coagulation  postulated  that  when  a  fluid 
contiuning  fibrinogen  did  not  coagulate  spontaneouEly,  this  was  due 
to  an  absence  of  the  fibrinoptastic  substance.  But  he  discovered 
that  the  two  fibrin-generators  may  be  present  in  the  same  fluid  and 
yet  coagulation  not  occur.  Hydrocele  fluid  is  for  instance  by  no 
means  free  from  paraglobulin  and  may  sometimes  conUun  considerable 
quantities  of  that  body,  without  coagulating  spontaneously,  though  the 
addition  of  blood  or  of  blood  serum  will  lead  to  ita  coagulation.  Does 
blood  or  blood  serum  then  contain  some  constituent  other  than 
paraglobulin  which  exerts  a  fibrinoplastic  action  ? 

It  appears  so,  and  this  body  Schmidt  believes  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
a  ferment  which  is  liberated  after  the  blood  is  removed  fix)m  the  bloud- 
ves.sels,  and  which  in  an  impure  condition  he  prepares  as  follows": 

BoimilflfB  Blood  or,  still  better,  serum  separated  from  the  clot  of 

meuodor  coagulated  blood,  is  treated  with  twenty  times  its  volume 
^'^J^™*,  of  aJcohol  and  the  mixture  set  aside  in  a  stoppered  bottle 
Fibrin-br-  f*^*"  ^*  least  a  fortnight,  but  preferably  for  a  period  of  three 
■Mot.  months.    The  alcohol  coagmatiea  the  proteid  matters  of  the 

f)lasma  and  corpuscles  aa  well  as  the  haemoglobin  contained  in  the 
alter,  and  by  the  prolonged  action  of  alcohol  these  various  matters  are 
/or  t/ie  most  part  rendered  insoluble  in  water.  The  insoluble  matter 
is  then  collected  on  a  filter  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acjd,  and,  when 
dry,  finely  pulverized.  The  powder  is  treated  with  water ;  the  aqueous 
solution  is  found  to  contain  the  so-called  fibrin-ferment. 

Such  a  solution  when  addod  to  a  liquid  which  contains  fibrinogen 
and  paraglobulin  but  which  does  not  coagulate  spontaneously,  often 
rapidly  gives  rise  to  a  coagulum.  The  amount  of  fibrin  which 
separates  is,  according  to  Schmidt,  in  no  respect  influenced  by  the 
iiber  die  FaeersloffgeriiuiuQg."    PQiiger's 
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ftqiODiit  of  the  ferment,  but  the  rapidity  of  coagulation  is  so  influenced. 
The  influence  of  solutions  of  the  fibrin-ferment  may  be  well  seen  by 
adding  it  to  dilute  solutions  of  salted  plasma.  It  has  been  said  that 
Uood  or  plasma  which  has  been  prevemted  from  coagulating  by  the 
addition  of  a  neutral  salt,  such  as  sodium  or  magnesium  sulphate, 
will  coagulate  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  be  added.  The 
coagulation  is,  however,  under  the  circumstances  not  an  immediate 
one.  But  if  to  a  slowly  coagulating  miKture  of  plasma,  water,  and 
neutral  salt,  there  be  added  some  of  Schmidt's  solution  of  fibrin-ferment 
the  process  may  be  remarkably  hastened. 

Hm  In-  In  narrating  the  discoveries  of  Br  Andrew  Buchanan 

***]■"*•'•*  attention  was  called  to  the  action  of  the  so-called '  washed 
g^tSmS^^     ifood  clot'  of  that  author,  in  bringing  about  the  coagu- 


lation of  certain  fluids ;  washed  blood  clot  being  really 
fibrin  obtained  by  washing  the  coagulum  which  separates 
from  blood  when,  at  the  time  of  being  shed,  that  fluid  is  mixed  with 
about  10  times  its  volume  of  water.  As  Buchanan  pointed  out,  such 
fibrin  possesses  remarkable  coagulant  power,  and,  if  preserved  in  weak 
spirit,  will  retain  that  power  for  many  months. 

By  digesting  Buchanan's  washed  blood  clot  in  an  8  p.c.  solution  of 
common  salt,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  possesses  in  a  very  intense 
degree  the  properties  of  Schmidt's  solution  of  fibrin-ferment.  This 
solution  contains  a  proteid  in  solution  which  possesses  all  the  reactions 
of  a  globulin;  it  is  rendered  inactive  by  exposure  to  temperature 
of  56* — 58*C.,  and  when  it  is  saturated  with  powdered  magnesium 
sulphate. 

The  origin  of  the  Fibrin-ferment 

After  the  discovery  of  the  so-called  fibrin-ferment,  Schmidt's 
views  might  be  stated  as  follows,  though  not  in  his  words : — In  cases 
where  a  fluid  coagulates  spontaneously  wiiJi  the  formaiion  of  fibrin 
there  must  be  present  the  two  fibrin-generators  and  a  yet  unknown 
body,  the  fibrinrferment,  whose  presence  is,  however,  essential  in  order 
that  the  two  bodies  shall  associate  themselves. 

Where  again  a  liquid  does  not  coagulate  spontaneously  but  does  so 
on  the  addition  of  blood  or  of  serum,  the  absence  of  coagulation  may 
be  due  to  the  absence  of  ferment,  the  two  fibrin-factors  being  present ; 
or  it  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  due  to  the  absence  of  paraglobulin.  In 
the  first  case  coagulation  will  be  induced  by  the  addition  of  fibrin- 
ferment  alone,  in  the  latter  not  until  the  previous  addition  of  para- 
globulin. The  intera^stion  of  the  fibrin-factors  necessitates,  however,  the 
presence  of  certain  quantities  of  salts,  and  especially  of  sodium  chloride. 

According  to  Schmidt,  then,  the  formation  of  fibrin  is  due  to  the 
interaction  of  two  bodies  under  the  influence  of  a  ferment. 

^  A«  Ghungee,  "  Some  old  and  new  ezperimente  on  the  Fibrin-ferment/*    Journal 
of  Phytioloffy^  1879.    No.  u. 
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But  whence  cornea  the  fennent?  Schmidt  received  the  blood 
as  it  flowed,  from  the  h]ooJ-vossels  of  a  Uving  animal  directly  into 
absolute  alcohol  and  then  suhjected  the  product  to  the  process 
followed  in  the  separation  of  the  fibrin-ferment,  and  found  that  the 
solution  obtained  under  these  circumetanccs  was  free  from  any  fermsnt 
action,  and  he  therefore  concluded  that  the  ferment  is  generated  iu 
the  blood  after  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  blood-vessels.  But  how 
generated?  Many  facts  conspired  to  connect  the  formation  of 
ferment  with  the  colourless  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

Schmidt  found  that  liquids  coa^late  more  or  less  rapidly,  very 
much  according  as  they  contain  many  or  few  colourless  corpuscles;  he 
found  that  horse  plasma,  diluted  with  ice-cold  water  and  filtered 
Irom  all  corpuscles,  coagulates  not  only  much  more  slowly  but  also 
touch  more  feebly  than  the  same  plasma  unfiltered;  that  in  cooled 
horse  plasma  from  which  the  corpuscles  have  subsided,  the  upper  lay- 
era,  most  free  from  corpuscles,  coagulate  more  imperfectly,  yielding 
actually  less  fibiTn  than  the  lower,  richer  in  corpusclee,  and  that  such 
plasma  free  from  corpuscles,  when  subjected  to  the  process  for 
separating  fibrin -ferment,  yields  a  solution  comparatively  inactive, 
when  compared  with  a  solution  prepared  from  plasma  rich  in 
corpuscles.  Jloreover  Schmidt  found  that  by  adding  paraglobulin  to 
the  above  plasma  the  yield  of  fibrin  was  increased. 

Furthermore  Schmidt  thinks  he  has  proved  that  in  the  short 
interval  which,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  intervenes  between  the 
shedding  and  coagulation  of  the  blood  there  is  a  rapid  breaking  down 
of  colourless  cells  and  of  cells  which  appear  in  some  way  intermediate 
between  the  colourless  and  coloured  cells,  which  arc  nucleated  like 
colourless  cells,  but  whoso  protoplasm  is  tinged  with  hiemoglobin. 
He  therefore  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  coagiilation  of  the 
blood  is  due  to  the  union  of  fibrinogen,  which  exists  preformed  in  the 
plasma,  with  paraglobulin  derived  from  the  colourless  corpuscles — a 
union  whicli  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  a  ferment-like  body 
which  also  arises  in  the  same  cells,  and  which  like  paraglobulin  is  de- 
rived from  them  in  the  short  interval  which  elapses  before  coagulation. 

In  their  latest  developments  the  views  of  Schmidt  approach 
much  more  closely  to  those  of  the  man  whose  facts  and  theories  have 
both  been  buried  in  oblivion,  Dr  Buchanan.  Both  observers  look 
upon  coagulation  as  due  to  a  fennentdifce  action,  exerted  upon  a 
constituent  of  the  plasma,  which  is,  in  the  living  body,  dissolved  in 
that  fluid  ;  both  connect  that  ferment  action  with  the  colourless  cells 
of  the  blood,  and  Schmidt  adds  definiteness  to  the  older  views  of 
Buchanan  by  connecting  the  ferment  action  with  the  actual  breaking 
down  of  those  bodies. 

The  chief  jwint  of  divergence— the  one  element  in  Schmidt's 
theory  which  hod  no  place  in  Buchanan's — relates  to  the  accessory 
body  paraglobulin,  whose  existence  he  did  not  even  surmise,  much  less 
consider  to  be  essential  to  the  formation  of  fibrin.    But  is  it  esseutiaU 
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The  Researches  of  Hammarsteu\ 

In  describing  paraglobulin  and  fibrinogen  it  has  been  stated  that 
the  researches  of  Eichwald  and  Hammarsten,  and  especially  of  the 
latter,  have  shewn  that  the  behaviour  of  the  two  bodies  which,  according 
to  Schmidt,  are  the  fibrin-factors,  in  respect  to  sodium  chloride  is 
exceedingly  diverse.  Both  bodies  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions 
when  these  are  saturated  with  sodium  chloride,  though  fibrinogen 
alone  is  completely  precipitated.  Fibrinogen  is  precipitated  from  its 
solutions  when  tliese  contain  13  p.  c.  of  sodium  chloride  or  more, 
whilst  paraglobulin  only  becomes  insoluble  when  the  solution  contains 
about  20  p.  c  or  more  of  sodium  chloride. 

Making  use  of  these  reactions  and  following  the  method  which 
has  been  described  when  speaking  of  fibrinogen,  Hammarsten  has 
separated  fibrinogen  which  is  free  from  all  traces  of  serum-albumin  and 
of  paraglobulin,  and  has  found  that  such  fibrinogen  dissolved  in  weak 
solutions  of  sodium  chloride  may  be  kept  indefinitely  without  under- 
going coagulation.  When,  however,  there  is  added  to  it  serum  of 
blood,  or  a  solution  of  fibrin-firment  prepared  according  to  the 
directions  of  Schmidt  or  by  improved  methods,  coagulation  occurs 
with  great  rapidity. 

ntalBOf«n  According  to  Hammarsten,  then,  the  coagulation  of 

iteontpre-  the  blood  depends  upon  the  production  of  fibrin  from 
tnrmt  ct  one  body,  fibrinogen,  existing  in  solution  in  the  liquor 

^J****  **  sanguinis,  under  the  influence  of  that  yet  non-isolated 

^       *  body,  the  fibrin-ferment.     Although  provisionally  em- 

ploying the  term  fibrin-ferment,  Hammarsten,  like  Schmidt,  does  not 
commit  himself  to  the  view  that  this  body  is  really  of  the  nature  of  a 
ferment 

The  grounds  upon  which  Hammarsten  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  paraglobulin  is  not  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  fibrin 
are  the  following: — 1st.  The  fibrinoplastic  action  is  not  a  specific 
property  of  paraglobulin,  but  is  exerted  by  some  other  substances, 
such  as  calcium  chloride  and  impure  casein.  2nd.  The  fibrinoplastic 
activity  does  not  belong  to  pure  paraglobulin,  but  only  to  that 
substance  when  precipitated  from  serum  and  certain  other  fluids. 
In  accordance  with  this  statement  Hammarsten  has  obtained  from 
hydrocele  fluids,  which  were  quite  free  from  ferment,  a  pure  para- 
globulin, which  possessed  all  the  typical  properties  of  that  body,  but 
exerted  no  fibrinoplastic  activity.  3rd.  The  chief  proof  in  support 
of  Schmidt^s  hypothesis  is  based  upon  the  surmise  that  those 
hydrocele  fluids  which  do  not  coagulate  when  treated  with  ferment 
alone,  but   only  after  the  addition  of  paraglobulin,  either  do   not 

^  Hammarsten  :  **  Untersnchnngen  iiber  dio  Faserstoffgerinnnng."  Nov,  Acta  Beg, 
Soe.  Seientiar.  Up$aL,  Scr.  x.  VoL  x.  Separatabdrack,  Upsala,  1878. — "  Zur  Lchro  von 
der  Faacrstoflfgerinnung."  Pfliiger'a  Arehiv,  Vol.  xiv.  (1877)  pp.  211— 274.— "Ucber  das 
PUaglobolin.'^  Pfluger's  Archiv,  Vol  xvii.  pp.  413— 468.— "Ueber  daB  Paraglobulin, 
xwdter  AbKshnitt."  Pfltlgcr's  Archiv,  Vol.  xviii.  pp.  38—116.-  "Ueber  dafi  Fibrinogen." 
Pfliiger*!  Archiv,  VoL  xix.  pp.  I>63— 622. 
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contain  paraglobulin  or  at  most  mere  traces  of  it.  This  surmise  is 
however  thoroughly  incorrect,  as  Hammarsten's  quantitative  analyses 
have  shewn  that  such  fluids  contain,  on  the  contrary,  very  consider- 
able quantities  of  paraglobulin.  This  paraglobulin  possesses,  how- 
ever, no  fibrinoplaatic  activity,  affording  another  proof  that  the  fibrino- 
plastic  property  is  to  be  ascribed  to  some  contaminating  substance. 
4th.  The  most  weighty  fact  in  opposition  to  Schmidt's  hypothesis  is 
however  the  possibility  of  obtaining  solutions  of  fibrinogen  which 
are  free  from  paraglobulin,  and  which,  when  treated  with  ferment 
solutions  which  are  free  fi^om  paraglobulin,  yield  typical  fibrin. 

The  observations  of  Hammarsten  corroborate  those  of  Schmidt 
in  reference  to  the  living  plasma  containing  less  paraglobulin  than 
serum,  and  he  believes  with  Schmidt  that  some  of  the  paraglobulin 
is  derived  from  the  colourless  corpuscles;  he  does  not  however, 
as  has  been  said  in  speaking  of  paraglobulin,  ascribe  the  origin  of 
this  body  entirely  to  this  source ;  much  is  doubtless  present  in  solu- 
tion in  the  living  liquor  sanguinis,  and  some  may  perhaps  originate  as 
a  product  in  the  decomposition  which  gives  rise  to  fibrin,  for  even 
Hammarsten  was  at  first  inclined  to  view  coagulation  very  much 
as  Denis  did,  viz.  as  being  a  process  in  which  a  complex  body  decom- 
poses with  the  formation  of  simpler  products,  of  wliich  fibrin  is  one. 

Hammarsten  corroborates  Schmidt  also  in  his  stjitement  that 
the  addition  of  paraglobulin  to  scantily  coagulating  plasma  or  to  a 
transudation  which  will  not  coagulate  in  the  presence  of  ferment. 
may  in  the  first  case  lead  to  an  increase  of  the  fibrin  produced  and 
in  the  second  to  the  production  of  a  coagulum.  But  Hammarsten 
shews  that  many  substances  besides  paraglobulin  will  under  the  same 
circumstances  exert  the  same  fibrinoplastic  influence.  The  addition 
for  example  of  calcium  chloride,  CaCl,,to  some  specimens  of  hydrocele 
fluids,  which  will  not  coagulate  on  the  addition  of  Schmidt's  fibrin- 
ferment,  produces  the  same  effect  as  the  addition  of  paraglobulin. 

If  paraglobulin  were  specifically  one  of  the  fibrin -factors,  it  would 
not,  presumedly,  be  replaceable  by  any  other  proteid  substance.  Ham- 
marsten having,  however,  by  a  process  for  which  the  original  must 
be  consulted,  prepared  casein  which  was  readily  soluble  in  solutions 
nf  sodium  chloride,  found  that  the  addition  of  its  solution  to  transu- 
dations led  not  merely  to  an  acceleration  of  the  process  of  coagula- 
tion, but  to  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  amount  of  fibrin  formed. 

In  other  experiments  he  found  that  the  mere  neutralization  of 
a  transudation,  which  does  not  coagulate  spontaneously,  will  often 
lead  to  coagulation  setting  in.  Furthermore,  Hammarsten  has 
found  that  from  some  hydrocele  fluids,  which  will  not  coagulate  on 
the  addition  of  fibnn-ferment,  it  is  possible  to  separate,  by  his 
process,  fibrinogen,  which  when  dissolved  and  treated  with  the  same 
fibrin-ferment,  will  yield  a  coagulum  of  fibrin. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  in  a  fluid  there  may  exist  substances 
which  cither  hinder  the  formation  of  fibrin,  or  prevent  its  predpita- 
tion  when  formed.     We  know,  for  instance,  that  such  substances 
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18  free  alkalies  or  their  carbonates,  and  some  salts,  will  actually  exert 
such  an  influence.  The  addition  of  any  body  which  will  combine  with, 
or  neutralize,  the  substances  which  prevent  the  separation  of  fibrin 
will  naturally  lead  to  its  formation.  If,  for  example,  a  hydrocele 
fluid,  which  contains  but  a  small  quantity  of  fibrinogen  and  which 
will  not  coagulate  on  the  addition  of  ferment,  be  treated  with  solu- 
tion of  calcium  chloride,  coagulation  will  sometimes  occur.  Now  it  is 
conceivable  that  in  this  case  the  chloride  acts  by  decomposing  the 
alkaline  carbonate  which  hinders  the  precipitation  of  the  fibrin,  for 
were  sodium  carbonate  and  calcium  chloride  to  come  in  contact  the 
reaction  would  be  as  follows:  Na,CO,  +  CaCl,  =  2NaCl  +  CaCO,. 
PkraglobuUn  may,  perhaps,  act  in  a  similar  manner,  by  combining 
with  substances  which  hinder  the  precipitation  of  fibrin. 

Schmidt  had  discovered  that  the  addition  of  serum  which  has 
been  freed  from  paraglobulin  (by  dilution  with  water,  passage  of  CO, 
and  concentration  in  vacuo)  to  hydrocele  fluid  does  not  cause  the 
latter  to  coagulate,  and  Hammarsten  confirms  the  statement  in 
reference  to  hydrocele  fluid  or  to  solutions  which  are  as  poor  in 
fibrinogen  as  that  fluid.  If,  however,  such  serum,  free  from  para- 
globulm,  be  added  to  a  strong  solution  of  fibrinogen,  the  latter  will 
coagulate  well.  Hanunarsten's  explanation  is  the  following: — A 
SDlution  of  fibrinogen,  prepared  according  to  the  method  of  Schmidt, 
contains  more  free  alkali  than  the  original  fluid  did  whilst  it  con- 
tained paraglobulin.  The  former  contains  therefore  a  lai^er  propor- 
tion of  BUMtances  capable  of  dissolving  fibrin,  and  when  it  is  mixed 
with  a  liquid  containing  only  a  small  quantity  of  fibrinogen,  a  larger 

Eortion  of  the  resulting  fibrin,  or  it  may  be  the  whole  of  it,  may  be 
eld  in  solution.  When,  however,  the  same  solution  is  added  to 
a  fluid  containine  an  abundance  of  fibrinogen,  the  substances  capable 
of  dissolving  fibrm  are  no  longer  capable  of  holding  in  solution  all  the 
fibrin  which  is  formed ;  and  in  this  case  coagulation  occurs. 

Reviewing  all  the  facts  which  have  been  recorded  in  the  preceding 
pages,  it  would  appear  that,  on  the  whole,  the  evidence  is  decidedly  in 
fisiyour  of  the  view  that  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  dependent 
upon  the  presence  in  the  plasma  of  a  proteid  body,  fibrinogen,  which 
under  fiftvourable  circumstances  undergoes  conversion  or  perhaps 
decomposition  into  fibrin.  The  conversion  of  fibrinogen  into  fibrin 
outside  of  the  body  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  action  of  a 
ferment  produced  in  the  colourless  cells  of  the  blood  and  probably 
onlv  set  tree  when  these  cells  break  down. 

The  influence  of  mite  on  coagulation. 

In  the  course  of  his  researches  Schmidt  discovered  that  salts  exert  a 
remarkable  action  in  furthering  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  liquids 
containing  the  various  fibrin-factors. 

If  from  two  liquids  which  yield  when  mixed  a  coagulum  of  fibrin, 
the  salts  be  separated  by  dialysis,  and  the  proteids  which  are  precipitated 
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in  the  jiroceBB  (the  Buppoaed  fibrin-generators)  be  dissolved  in  Tcak  solu- 
tions of  sodium  hydrate  and  mixed,  no  coagulation  will  occur,  unless  there 

be  added  to  the  mixture  tlie  dialysate  from  the  two  operations,  reduced  by 
evaporation  to  a  small  volume,  or  unless  sodium  chloride  be  added  until 
it  amount  to  1  per  cent  of  the  mixture ;  then,  however,  coagulation  does 
occur.  The  quantity  of  salt  which  is  needed  to  bring  about  coagulation 
increases  with  the  volume  of  the  solution  of  the  fibrin-factors,  a  circum- 
stance which  fully  explains  why  by  largely  diluting  a  spontaneously 
coagulating  fluid,  a  slowing  of  the  process  of  coagulation,  and  a  diminution 
in  the  quantity  of  fibrin  produced,  are  always  brought  about. 

Non-coagulaiion  of  the  blood  vntlan  living  blood-vessels. 

Any  theory  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  which  would  lay  claim 
to  truth  or  completeness  should  be  adequate  to  explain  the  remark- 
able circumstances  that  the  blood  does  not  coagulate  as  long  as  it  i^ 
contained  within  the  living  uninjured  vessels,  but  that  it  does  coagulate 
when  the  vessel  is  injured  or  dies. 

Let  us  examine  the  iacfci  which  we  at  present  possess  in  reference 
to  this  matter. 

(1)  So  long  as  the  vessels  are  uninjured  and  alive,  the 
blood  which  circulates  within  them  does  not  coagulate.  Wlien  a 
foreign  body  is  however  introduced  into  the  vessels,  as  when  a  silver 
needle  is  made  to  transfix  an  artery,  a  coagulum  of  fibrin  forma 
around  the  metal,  although  it  be  in  the  stream  of  living  blood. 

(2)  If,  however,  the  coats  of  an  artery  be  diseased  or  injured 
in  such  a  way  that  the  endothelial  coat  which  lines  it  ceases  to  be 
intact,  coagulation  will  occur,  giving  rise  to  a  solid  plug  or  'thrombus,' 
the  latter  term  being  applied  specifically  to  the  coagulation  which 
occurs  in  a  vessel  during  life.  Perhaps  the  most  common  example 
of  a  thrombus  is  that  which  is  occasioned  by  the  application  of  a 
ligature  to  an  artery;  in  this  case  both  the  middle  and  internal  coats 
are  usually  severely  injured,  the  continuity  of  the  endothelial  lining 
of  the  internal  coat  being  certainly  affected,  and,  almost  immediately, 
there  results  coagulation. 

Another  common  example  of  the  production  of  thrombus  during 
life  is  afforded  by  the  occurrence  of  the  process  in  aneurisms,  in  which, 
amongst  other  lesions  of  the  arterial  walls,  a  direct  breach  in  the 
continuity  of  the  endothelium  certainly  often  exists. 

(3)  But  not  only  does  thrombosis  occur  where  a  direct  break 
in  the  continuity  of  endothelium  can  be  distinctly  proved  to  exist, 
but  also  where  an  injury  of  any  kind  is  inflicted  upon  an  artery. 
The  process  has  been  studied  with  great  minuteness  by  Zahn  in  the 
case  of  the  arteries  of  the  frog  and  deserves  particular  attention  in 
reference  to  the  doctrines  of  coagulation, 

Zahn'  has  observed  that  when  a  crystal  of  sodium  chloride  is 

'  Zahn,  Vircbov'g  Archiv,  Vol.  lxii.  p.  81.  Bee  Culiuliciui,  fortriuiigta  libtr  aUgevuiae 
rulhologit,  1877.  Vol.  I.  p.  150  ([  irq. 
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(hnut  deeply  into  the  tissue  of  the  tongue  or  tnesentery  of  the  frog 
80  as  to  be  in  close  proximity  to  an  artery  or  a  vein,  the  inner  wall  of 
the  vessel  at  the  point  which  corresponds  to  the  crystal  becomes 
covered  by  colourless  blood  corpuscles,  whose  number  continually 
increases ;  soon  there  are  three  or  four  layers  of  colourless  corpuscles 
closely  pressed  against  the  wall,  whilst  the  heap  grows  ever  larger 
and  laiger  as  the  blood  which  flows  past  continually  brings  fresh 
white  corpuscles  to  add  to  it.  Soon  the  vessel  becomes  completely 
plugged  by  this  agglomeration  of  colourless  corpuscles.  The  subse- 
quent progress  of  such  a  thrombus  may  be  various.  In  some  cases 
however  the  following  process  may  distinctly  bo  observed: — The 
whole  mass  of  cells  undergo  a  fine  granulation  and  the  contours 
of  individual  cells  become  less  distinct.  Then  the  contours  of  the  cells 
become  lost  altogether,  and  a  feebly  refracting  finely  granulated  mass 
results,  which  is  said  to  be  not  unlike  a  mass  of  fibrin. 

(4)  When  blood  is  occluded  by  ligatures  within  a  living  vein,  it 
will  be  found  to  remain  uncoagulated  for  many  hours,  providing  the 
vitality  of  the  vein  persist.  This  remarkable  experiment  was  first 
|ierformed  by  Hcwson,  and  was  subjected  to  a  careful  study  by 
Professor  Lister,  and  more  lately  by  Frederique.  If,  however, 
the  vitality  of  the  vein  be  destroyed  by  the  application  of  caustic 
ammonia  to  its  exterior,  coagulation  will  soon  result  (Lister).  The 
experiment  is  best  performed  with  the  jugular  veins  of  horses.  The 
animal  having,  as  is  usually  done  in  slaughtering  liorscs,  been  struck 
down  insensible  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  the  jugular  vein  or  veins  are 
exposed,  and  two  ligatures  arc  applied  to  the  vein  at  a  distance  of 
several  inches  apart,  so  as  to  include  the  blood  contained  within  this 
portion  of  the  vein  in  a  tube  with  venous  walls.  The  vein  may  then 
be  dissected  out  without  allowing  its  contents  to  escape.  Such  a 
vein  may  be  kept  for  many  hours,  and  on  being  opened  the  blood 
will  be  found  still  fluid  within  it,  coagulating  however  when  allowed 
to  flow  into  any  ordinary  vessel.  After  an  interval  of-  many  hours, 
however,  the  vitality  of  the  vein  being  destroyed,  the  blood  coagulates. 
This  experiment  we  owe  to  Hewson.  Reasoning  from  it,  it  might  bo 
surmised  that  the  cause  of  the  coagulation  was  the  opening  of  the  vein 
and  the  exposure  of  its  contents  to  air;  that  such  an  explanation  is 
entirely  eri;oneous  was  shewn  by  Professor  Lister,  who  determined  that 
blood  would  remain  fluid  for  hours  in  a  vein  after  being  exposed 
with  the  utmost  freedom  to  the  air  by  being  poured  in  thin  streams 
from  one  venous  capsule  to  another. 

The  observation  of  Lister  might  load  one  to  the  conclusion 
which  Professor  Briicke  arrived  at  from  his  experiments.  That 
eminent  observer,  extending  the  observations  of  Hewson,  shewed  that 
blood  injected  into  the  separated,  but  yet  living,  contracting,  heart 
of  a  turtle,  would  preserve  its  fluidity  for  days,  and  came  to  tlie 
conclusion  that  the  walls  of  the  vascular  system  possess  a  power 
of  restraining  coagulation — a  view  which  was  assuredly  shared  by 
Hewson,  but  which  in  this  case  appeared  to  find  its  most  striking 
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proof.  On  returDiDg,  however,  to  other  ohservations  of  Lister  we  are 
warned  to  pause  before  we  draw  the  above  conclusion.  The  author 
quotes  Professor  Lister's  description  of  one  of  his  experiments  conveyed 
to  Lira  in  a  private  communication; 

"  Tke  niatmer  in  which  I  did  succeeil  in  my  experimenta  long  ago  on 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood  iu  miiintaining  its  fluiditj  outside  the  living 
body  seems  to  me,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  bo,  deserving  of  more  attention 
than  I  think  it  has  received.  Saving  ascertained  that  the  blood  remaini 
fluid  for  many  hours  after  somatic  death  in  all  vesselfi  except  the  heart 
and  principal  trunka  provided  that  the  vessels  hate  been  previously 
healthy,  I  removed  a  jjortion  of  the  JHgidar  vein  of  an  ox,  after  tying  it 
in  two  places  to  retuin  the  blood  ;  nnd  then,  holding  the  jKirtton  of  vein 
vertical  and  opening  the  upper  end  with  scrupulous  care  that  the  instru- 
raenta  employed  should  not  touch  the  blood,  I  slipped  down  with  the 
utmost  steadiness  a  piece  of  glass  tube  nearly  as  largo  in  calibre  as  the 
vein,  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  being  of  full  width  and  smooth  while  the 
upper  end  was  drawn  out  and  connected  by  an  india-rubber  tube  with  a 
Eto[)-cock  for  closing  it.  The  blood  having  filled  the  large  part  of  the  tube 
and  piisaed  on  into  the  narrow  part  till  it  escaped  at  the  stop-cock,  the 
stop-cock  was  turned  to  close  it,  after  which  the  whole  apparatus  wan 
rapidly  inverted  so  that  the  blood  was  now  in  the  glass  vessel  with 
its  moutll  covered  with  the  vein  as  a  cap.  The  vein  was  next  care- 
fully withdrawn  and  a  cap  of  gutta-percha  tissue  was  tied  over  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  to  prevent  evaporation.  The  blood  was  now  in  a 
vessel  composed  entirely  of  ordmary  solid  matter,  as  distinguished  from 
living  tissue,  bat  with  the  peculiarity  as  eompnred  with  blood  shed  into 
a  basin  that  only  the  circumferential  parts  of  the  mass  of  blood  had  been 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  ordinary  solid.  The  result  was  that 
after  24  hours,  or  in  one  experiment  48-  hours,  the  blood  was  found  still 
fluid  except  a  crust  of  clot  in  contact  with  the  containing  vessel,  the  fluid 
blood  coagulating  at  once  on  being  poured  upon  a  plate,  I  hod  previously 
ascertained  tliat  blood  would  remain  lluid  for  hours  in  a  vein  after  being 
exposed  with  the  utmost  freedom  to  the  air  by  being  poured  in  thin 
streams  from  one  venous  capsule  (if  I  may  so  apeak)  to  another;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  want  of  steadiness  in  ])ushing  down  the  glass  tube  into 
the  vein  and  consequent  admixture  of  the  circumferential  parts  which 
had  touchetl  the  glass  with  the  rest  would,  like  a  stir  with  a  stirring  rod, 
have  made  the  whole  coagtilate. 

"Thus  by  this  simple  experiment  was  demonstrated  incontrovertibly 
the  fact  that  healthy  blood  has  no  spontaneous  tendency  to  coagulate  and 
therefore  that  Briicke's  idea  of  the  fluidity  of  the  blood  being  due  to  an 
action  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  upon  it  was  erroneous.  At  the  same 
time  was  illustrated  the  truth,  which,  indeed,  ought  to  have  been  apparent 
enough  from  the  results  of  every  vivisection  wound,  that  a  perfectly 
imdisturhing  coagidum  resembles  hoslthy  living  tissue  in  failing  to  induce 
coagulation  in  its  vicinity.'' 

The  difference  between  Lister's  and  Briicke's  explanation  of  the 
above  facts  wJU  he  perhaps  more  apparent  by  the  following  categori- 
cal Etatement.  Brlicke  explains  the  non-coagulation  of  the  blood 
contained  in  the  Tininjnred   and   yet   living  jugular  vein   by  sup- 
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posing  that  blood  does  possess  a  strong  tendency  to  coagulate  and 
that  Uie  tendency  which  the  blood  has  to  coagulate  is  inhibited  by  a 
peculiar  influence  exerted  by  the  living  vascular  walls.  Lister  on 
the  contrary  maintains  that  blood  possesses  no  spontaneous  tendency 
to  coagulate  and  only  does  so  when  brought  in  contact  with  any 
foreign  body;  it  coagulates  within  a  blood-vessel  when  the  latter  dies 
because  then  its  walls  become  as  all  other  extraneous  matter,  but  not 
because  there  is  any  cessation  of  an  action  previously  exerted. 

After  all,  there  appears  to  be  less  difference  between  the  views  of 
Lister  and  Brttcke  than  would  at  first  appear  to  be  the  case.  Let  us 
examine  however  which  of  their  views  appears  most  probable  in  the 
light  afforded  by  recent  discoveries. 

Of  all  the  facts  which  have,  thaoks  to  the  labours  of  Buchanan, 
Schmidt,  and  Hammarsten,  been  collected,  in  reference  to  the  exact 
mode  of  origin  and  nature  of  coagulation,  none  appear  to  be  so 
consistent  and  satisfactory  as  those  which  connect  the  colourless  cells 
of  the  blood  with  the  developement  of  a  ferment-like  body  which,  once 
liberated,  soon  converts  soluble  into  insoluble  proteid  matter;  the 
developement  of  ferment  being  apparently  connected  with  a  disinte- 
gration of  certain  of  the  colourless  cells. 

As  this  disintegration  has  a  tendency  to  occur  whenever  the  blood 
removed  from  the  living  blood-vessels  is  kept  at  temperature  above 
0*0.,  we  can  scarcely  agree  in  the  proposition  of  Professor  Lister 
that  the  blood  has  of  itself  no  tendency  to  coagulate,  and  we  should 
rather  be  inclined  to  say  that  inasmuch  as  it  contains  colourless 
corpuscles  within  it,  it  does  contain  the  elements  for  its  future 
coagulation. 

The  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  non-coagulation  of  blood  with- 
in the  yet  living  venous  walls  is  probably  connected  with  a  persistence 
in  an  intact  condition  of  the  colourless  cells,  or  rather  of  those  cells 
in  which  the  fibrin-ferment  originates,  and  not  as  might  have  been 
supposed,  upon  the  destruction  of  the  fibrin-ferment  by  the  vascular 
walls  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation.  But  it  is  yet  impossible  to 
conceive  why  the  colourless  corpuscles  should  not  break  down  under 
the  circumstances  of  Lister's  experiments. 


SEa  3.     The    Serum  and  the  constituents  of  the  Liquor 

Sanguinis  which  remain  in  it. 

■odM  of  The  serum  is  the  liquor  sanguinis  from  which  fibrin 

oirtainiiif  M-      has  separated;    it   differs  from   that   fluid   in  having 
"""•  lost  its  fibrinogen  and  perhaps  in  having  gained  some 

paraglobulin. 

In  order  to  obtain  perfectly  pure  serum  when  horse's  blood  is 
available,  liquor  sanguinis  may  be  first  separated  by  subjecting  the 
blood  to  a  lower  temperature  in  the  apparatus  described  at  page  32, 
and  the  plasma  allowed  to  coagulate. 
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O.  G. 
H.    A  pnlley  fixed  to  end  of  Bpindlc.  C  and  tamed  b;  the  cord  K. 
1. 1.  Are  Ino  guiJo  pulleys  for  cord  K. 
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It  is  more  usual  however  to  obtain  serum  by  allowing  blood  (prefer- 
ably arterial  blood)  to  coagulate,  when  after  some  hours  serum  will 
separate  and  can  be  decanted. 

The  process  of  separation  of  serum  is  immensely  facilitated  and 
the  resulting  serum  is  obtained  most  completely  free  from  suspended 
blood  cells  by  subjecting  recently  coagulated  blood  to  the  action  of  a 
centrifugal  machine,  such  as  is  represented  in  the  accompanying 
figure. 

The  blood  as  it  flows  from  the  blood-vessel  is  collected  in  stout 
test-tubes  provided  with  india-rubber  stoppers.  When  the  blood  has 
coagulated  the  tubes  are  fixed  to  the  turn-table  so  that  the  stoppers 
are  directed  centrally.  The  turn-table  is  then  made  to  revolve  with 
great  velocity  for  about  half  an  hour,  after  which  time  the  clot  is 
found  to  have  retracted  itself  to  the  peripheral  end  of  the  tube,  leaving 
a  largo  quantity  of  clear  serum  occupying  the  ends  of  the  tube  directed 
towards  the  centre  of  the  rotating  disk. 

The  centrifugal  machine  enables  us  to  obtain  in  a  short  time 
considerable  quantities  of  perfectly  dear  serum,  which  is  thus  obtained 
before  any  putrefactive  change  can  have  affected  its  composition. 
When  serum  has  been  merely  decanted  from  the  clot  it  is  generally 
more  or  less  reddish  from  the  presence  of  suspended  corpuscles.  From 
such  reddish  serum,  serum  quite  free  from  corpuscles  can  be  obtained 
by  subjecting  it  to  rotation  in  the  centrifugal  machine  for  about  half 
an  hour. 


DtKrtptioii  The  serum  which   separates  from   the  blood   of  a 

l^liyilcai         -      -  -  r 

tiharaeUn  of 


of  i^hyilcal         healthy  man,  whilst  fasting,  is  a  liquid  of  a  transparent 


yellow  colour  like  light  sherry  wine,  varying  in  depth  of 
colour  but  always  perfectly  clear.  In  the  lower  animals 
the  colour  of  the  serum  differs  somewhat,  being  colourless  in  the 
rabbit,  amber  coloured  in  the  horse,  of  a  very  red  amber  tint  in  the  ox, 
and  in  the  dog  somewhat  yellowish,  nearly  identical  with  that  of  man. 
After  a  full  meal  the  serum  ceases  to  be  transparent  and  becomes  more 
or  less  milky  in  appearance ;  this  phenomenon  is  usually  described  as 
occurring  only  after  an  abundant  fatty  diet,  but  although  seen  to 
greatest  advantage  after  such  a  diet  it  constantly  occurs  after  a  full 
meal  of  meat. 

The  observations  of  Dr  Andrew  Buchanan*  on  this  matter  are  of 
great  interest,  and  two  of  them  are  quoted  as  illustrating  the  above 
Rtatement: — 

"A  vigorous  man  of  about  35  yeara  of  age,  after  fasting  19  hours, 
had  for  dinner,  twenty  ounces  of  beef-steak,  sixteen  liquid  ounces  of  brown 
soup  and  eight  ounces  of  bread.  He  was  bled  immediately  before  his 
meal  and  three  times  after  it,  two  ounces  of  blood  being  taken  away  each 
time.  The  serum  obtained  from  the  first  bleeding  before  the  meal  was 
perfectly  limpid;  the  serum   from  the  second  bleeding,  three  hours  and 

'  Buchanan,  «*0n  the  white  or  opaque  serum  of  blood,"  Proceedingt  of  the  Philo- 
•opkUal  Society  of  GUugote,  Vol.  i.  (1841—4),  p.  226. 
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fifteen  minutes  after  the  meal,  was  turbid;  the  serum  from  the  third 
bleeding,  eight  hours  and  fifteen  minutes  after  the  meal,  was  still  thicker  ; 
while  that  from  the  last  bleeding  eighteen  hours  after  tfaft  meal,  vms  again 
limpid,  although  some  supper  had  bean  eaten  in  the  inten'al. 

"  The  young  man  firat  mentioned,  after  fasting  eighteen  hours,  dined 
upon  sixteen  ounces  of  brown  soup,  four  ounces  of  bread,  eight  ounces 
of  potatoes,  twenty  ounces  of  beef-steak,  and  sixteen  ounces  of  London 
poller,  and  fusted  eighteen  hours  after  the  lueal.  He  liad  blood  taken 
from  his  ana  four  times  to  the  extent  of  two  ounces  each  time.  The 
semm  of  the  blood  Brat  taken,  immediately  before  the  meal,  was  of  an 
amber  yellow  and  quite  transparent ;  the  serum  from  the  second  bleeding, 
two  hours  and  ten  minutes  after  the  meal,  was  turbid ;.  the  serum  from 
the  third  bleeding,  eight  hours  after  the  meal;  was  exactly  of  the  colour 
of  water  gruel  and  quite  opaque ;  the  serum  of  the  blood  lasb  taken, 
eighteen  hours  after  the  meal,  was  still  turbid,  its  limpidity  not  having 
been,  as  afler  his  usual  fare,  restored  by  an  eighteen  hours  fast." 

The  milkiDess  of  such  blood  ia  due  to  finely  divided  fet  which  often 
may  be  observed  to  Hoat  to  the  surface  and  presents  the  appearance 
of  oil  globules  or  drops. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  obtained  from  human  blood 
varies  between  1027  and  1032.  but  is  on  an  average  1028.  Its  re- 
action is  alkaline,  and  its  alkalinity  is  greater  than  that  of  the  pla.sma. 

1000  grammes  of  blood  yield  between  440  and  525  grammes  of 
serum  (Gautier). 

Serum  contains  roughly  about  10  per  cent  of  solid  matters  in 
solution  ;  of  these  the  most  abundant  are  proteid  in  nature,  the 
chief  being  serum-alburaio. ;  in  addition  to  the  proteids,  the  serum 
holds  in  solution  small  quantities  of  nitrogenous  matters  soluble 
in  alcohol,  which  are  tecbnically  grouped  under  the  term  extractives  or 
extractive  matters,  lats,  sugar,  inorganic  salts  and  certain  gases.  These 
various  constituents  will  now  be  discussed  in  detail. 


The  Proteids  of  the  SERirM. 


1.     Seruvi-ghlulin  or  ParaglohuXin. 

This  constituent  has  been  already  discussed  at  considerable  length 
in  relation  to  the  subject  of  coagulation,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to 
page  37  for  the  method  of  obtaining  it  from  serum,  as  well  as  for 
a  diactiasion  of  the  views  which  have  been  held  as  to  its  origin. 

It  was  formerly  held  that  serum-globulin  was  present  in  much 
smaller  quantities  in  the  serum  than  serum-alburain.  According 
to  Hamraarsten,  however,  the  older  methods  employed  in  the 
separation  of  this  substance  were  insufficient.  Ho  has  discovered 
that  magnesium  sulphate  effects  the  complete  precipitation  of  serum- 
globulin,  and  therefore  admits  of  the  accurate  determination  of 
its  amount.     In  the  following  table  are  shewn  the  results  of  analyses 
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in  which  he  determined  the  total  (]^uantity  of  proteids  in  the  serum 
and  alflo  the  amount  of  serum-globulm;  the  quantity  of  serum-albumin 
being  found  by  subtracting  the  second  result  from  the  first.  It  will 
be  seen  that  according  to  Hammarsten  the  proportion  of  serum- 
globulin  to  serum-albumin  varies  remarkably,  in  some  cases  (horse  and 
ox)  the  former  being  the  more  abundant  constituent,  in  others  (dog 
and  rabbit)  the  latter. 


TABLE  SHEWING  THE  AMOUNT  OF  SOLIDS,  PBOTEIDS,  AND  ALSO  THE 
BELATIVE  PROPORTIONS  OP  SERUM-GLOBULIN  AND  SERUM-ALBU- 
MIN IN  100  PARTS  OF  THE  SERUM  OBTAINED  FROM  THE  BLOOD 
OF  VARIOUS  ANIMALS  ^ 


1 

1 

SoUds. 

Total 
Proteids. 

'Senun- 
globnlin. 

Serom- 
albamin. 

Serum-globnlin 

Seram-albamiu  * 

1  Serum  from  horse 
Serum  from  ox 

•  Serum  from  man 
Serum  from  rabbit 

8-597 
8-965 
9-207 
7-525 

7-257 
7-499 
7-619 
6-225 

4-565 
4169 
3-103 
1-788 

2-677 
3-329 
4-516 
4-436 

1 

0-591 

1 

0-842 

1 

1-511 

1 

2-5 

By  the  term  serum-casein  some  authors  havo  designated  the  proteid 
matter  which  is  obtained  from  serum  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  acetic 
acid  to  it  after  paraglobulin  has  been  precipitated  by  diluting  and  subjecting 
to  a  stream  of  CO^  We  now  know,  however,  that  dilution  with  water  and 
the  action  of  CO,  are  not  sufficient  to  precipitate  all  the  serum-globulin 
contained  in  the  serum,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  Panum's  serum- casein 
is  merely  serum-globulin  which  has  escaped  precipitation  by  CO  .' 


2.     Serum-albumin, 

Having  separated  from  the  serum  the  scrum-globulin  which 
it  contains,  there  still  remains  in  solution  the  most  important  and 
usually  the  most  abundant  of  its  constituents,  viz.  serum-albumin. 

In  consequence  of  the  serum-albumin  which  it  contains,  when 
serum  is  heated  to  about  60®  C.  it  becomes  slightly  opaque,  full 
coagulation  occurring  at  75^  the  separation  of  the  albumin  being 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  liquid. 

1  Hammarsten,  «Ueber  das  Paraglobulin."    Pfltiger's  Archiv,  1878. 

'^  The  reader  who  wishes  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  older  statements  as  to  serum- 
casein  la  xeiiBrTed  to  Kiihne,  Lehrbueh^  p.  175,  and  to  Gonip-Besanez,  Lehrhuch  d. 
pkffiioiog.  Chewuif,  1878,  p.  119. 
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When  aJcoLoi  is  added  to  serum  in  considerable  excess,  as  in  the 
proportion  of  two  volumes  of  absolute  alcohol  to  one  of  serum,  the 
albumin  is  precipitated :  at  first  tbo  precipitate  can  be  redisaolved  in 
distilled  water;  by  prolonged  contact  with  the  alcohol  it  becomes 
almost  absolutely  insoluble.  In  order  to  secure  the  latter  result  as 
perfectly  as  possible,  as  for  instance  in  th&  preparation  of  solutions  of 
fibrin-ferment,  the  quantity  of  alcohol  added  must  be  much  larger 
than  that  indicated  above,  even  15  or  20  times  as  much  alcohol  as 
serum  being  used,  and  the  action  of  the  former  upon  the  latter 
being  continued  for  about  three  months. 

The  albumin  recently  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  serum,  when 
it  is  redissolved  in  water,  yields  a  faintly  opalescent  liquid. 

Prepam-  Various  methods    have    been    suggested    for    tlie 

tion  of  semm-  preparation  of  pure  serum-albumin ;  tbey  all  yield  a 
albumin.  Bubstance,  which  can  only  bo  reganled  as  approximately 

pure,  inasmuch  as  tbey  fail  in  eoparatin^  inorganic  salts  which,  more 
or  less,  always  continue  to  adiiere  to  the  substance  and  to  modify 
its  physical  properties. 


Iloppe-Seyler's  method. 

Blood  serum  is  treated  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  as  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  paraglobulin,  and  the  clear  liquid  is  filtered  from  tbe  latter 
body.  The  liquid  is  then  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  shallow 
baflins  at  a  temperature  which  must  not  exceed  40°  C. 

The  concentrated  liquid  is  neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate  and 
is  then  placed  in  a  diajyser  suspended  in  distilled  water,  which 
must  be  very  frequently  renewed.  The  dialysate  is  tested  from 
time  to  time  with  solution  of  silver  nitrate;  when  this  reagent  no 
longer  produces  a  marked  opalescence  it  is  concluded  that  all  dif- 
fusible impurities,  of  which  sodium  chloride  is  tbe  chief,  have  been 
removed;  tbo  contents  of  the  dialyser  are  then  emptied  into  a  flat 
capsule  and  evaporated  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  40°  C. 

Prepared  by  this  process,  serum-albumin  still  contains  from 
da  to  10  per  cent,  of  salt,  and  is  obtained  in  tbe  form  of  a  trans- 
parent, yellowish,  brittle  solid,  which  breaks  with  a  glassy  fracture, 
and  which  furnishes,  when  pulverized,  a  yellowish  white  powder. 
It  is  soluble  in  distilled  water,  the  solutions  being  shgbtly  opalescent 
and,  when  concentrated,  viscous.  Solutions  of  serum-albumin  deviate 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left;  {.^)_;  =  — 56",  The  specific 
rotatory  power  is  remarkably  little  affected  by  the  presence  ot  salts 
or  by  the  degree  of  dilution. 

When  dry,  solid,  soluble  albumin,  prepared  by  the  previously 
described  method,  is  heated  to  100° C.  it  is,  after  a  considerable  time 
has  elapsed,  rendered  insoluble  in  water. 

Solutions  of  serum-albumin  are  not  precipitated  by  carbon- 
dioxide,  by  acetic   or   by  ortbophosphoric  acid.     Tbey  are  precipi- 
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tated  by  mineral  acids,  and  especially  by  nitric  acid;  they  are  like- 
wise precipitated  by  tannic  acid  and  by  metaphjDsphoric  acid. 

When  heated  to  60*0.  solutions  of  serum-albumin  usually  become 
opalescent,  and  at  temperatures  between  72® — 75®  the  albumin 
separates  in  a  flocculent  form.  Solutions  of  albumin  which  have 
bc^n  long  dialysed,  but  are  not  free  from  salts,  are  exceptions 
to  these  statements.     (See  Schmidt's  and  Aronstein*s  pur6  albumin.) 

Most  metallic  salts,  such  as  mercuric  chloride,  copper  sulphate, 
lead  acetate,  at  once  precipitate  ordinary  serum-albumin. 

Ether  does  not  precipitate  serum-albumin,  whilst  it  does  precipi- 
tate egg-albumin. 

Schmidt^B  and  Aronstein^s  pure  aerum-albunwi  and  its  reactions. 

It  was  asserted  by  Graham*  that  by  mixing  egg-albumin  with  acetic 
acid  and  placing  tlie  mixture  in  a  dialyser,  all  the  acid,  together  with  tlte 
alkaline  and  earthy  salts,  diffused  out,  leaving  the  albumin  pure,  so  that  the 
dried  substance,  on  being  ignited,  left  no  ash.  This  albumin  was  found 
by  Graham  to  have  a  slightly  acid  reaction.  Kiilme  and  Hoppc-Seyler  vrero 
unable  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Graham. 

Aronstein',  working  under  the  direction  of  A.  Schmidt,  asserted  that 
if  serum  be  subjected  to  long  continued  dialysis,  the  whole  of  the  para- 
globulin  is  precipitated  and  the  whole  of  the  salts  are  removed  from 
the  albumin,  which  when  bui*ned  leaves  no  ash.  He  asserted  that  such 
albumin  when  dissolved  in  water  is  not  coagulated  by  boiling,  and  is  not 
precipitated  by  alcohol.  The  addition  of  small  quantities  of  common  salt 
leads,  according  to  Aronstcin,  to  the  albumin  being  again  coagulable 
by  heat  and  by  alcohol.  These  observations  of  Aronstein  received  the 
full  confirmation  of  A.  Schmidt',  who,  in  addition,  asserted  that  dilute 
solutions  of  pure  albumin,  obtained  by  dialysis,  gave  no  precipitate  with 
6opper  and  zinc  sulphate,  with  neutral  lead  acetate,  with  mercuric  cblorido 
and  many  other  salts  which  precipitate  ordinary  albumin.  Platinum 
tetrachloride,  nitric  acid,  Umnic  acid,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  acetic 
acidy  were  stated  to  be  the  reagents  which  most  easily  precipitate  pui*e 
albumin  from  its  solutions. 

The  observations  of  Aronstein  and  Schmidt  have  not  however  been 
confirmed. 

Heynsius^  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  sei-um-albumin  (by 
Aronstein  and  Schmidt's  process)  free  from  ash,  and  attributed  the  non- 
coagulation  iu  Aronstein's  experiments  to  the  presence  of  a  slight  alkaline 
rsMidue.     Similarly    Winogradoflf '    repeating    Aronstein    and    Schmidt's 

^  Graham,  "Liquid  diffasion  applied  to  analyRis.**    Philogoph.  Transact.,  1861. 

*  Aronstein,  '*  Ueber  die  Darstellung  salzfreicr  Albuminlosungen  yennittclst  dcr 
Diffusion.**    PflUger's  Archiv,  1878,  Vol  viii.  p.  75. 

^  A.  Schmidt :  **  XJntersachung  des  Eierciweisses  nnd  Blutserums  durch  DialjRc." 
Lndwig'g  Festffabet  1874,  pp.  94 — 115.  "Weitere  Untersuchungen  den  BhitsernmR, 
Eiereiweiflses  and  der  Milch  dorch  Dialyse  mittclst  gcleimten  Papicra,*'  Pfliiger^s  i4rc/iir, 
VoL  IL  pp.  1 — 52. 

^  HeynsiaB,  '*  Ueber  die  Eiweistrverbindnngen  des  Blutserums  und  des  Hiihner- 
eiweisses."    Pflflger's  Archiv,  Vd.  ix.  pp.  614 — 552. 

*  Winogradoff,  **Dar8tellnng  and  Eigenschaften  salzfreicr  EiweisslSsungcn." 
Pfliiger*t  Archir,  Vol.  ii.  p.  605. 
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experimenta,  uuder  tlm  directiou  of  Salkowski,  failod  to  obtain  albumin 
free  from  tiHli,  Huizinga'  bj  continued  dialyeia  found  that  Berum'albumin 
contained  from  0'36  to  056  p,  c.  of  ash.  Haaa'  was  able  from  the  Uuid 
of  ascites  to  obtain  serum-albumin  containing  only  0'3p.  c.  of  asb  ;  he 
found  that  its  salutiona  n-erc  precipitated  by  alcohol  and  by  ether ; 
when  boiled,  the  eolutiona  always  became  opaleBcent,  and  often  yielded 
precipilatea. 

Are  p«p.  It  lias  been  surmised  that  peptones,  &c.  vUch  are 

tcnaspreieut  formed  in  such  large  quantities  in  the  alimentary 
uttnaMmmT  canal,  and  which  are  doubtless  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  may  be  present  as  peptones  in  that  fluid.  The  most  recent 
research,  of  Drosdoff,  shews  that  the  presence  of  peptones  cannot  be 
demonstrated  with  certainty  even  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein 
taken  whilst  absorption  is  progressing''. 


The  ExTiUcnvE  Matters  of  the  Plasua  and  Sebcm. 

By  the  t«rm  extractive  matters,  }>bysioloj;ical  chemists  fornierlj  desig* 
nated  organic  substances  present  in  very  small  quantities  in  the  variouo 
solids  and  liquids  of  the  body,  and  estmcted  from  them  by  various  liquids, 
eHpecially  by  alcohol,  bnt  which  could  not  be  obtained  in  a  sufficiently 
pure  condition  to  admit  of  tbeir  identification  as  definite  proKimate 
principles. 

Tlie  progress  of  research  has,  to  n  very  great  extent,  enabled  us  to  resolve 
the  group  of  'extractive  matters,'  obtained  from  most  liquids  and  solids,  into 
its  components ;  still  the  term  remain!)  as  a  convenient  one  for  the  purp':ise 
of  grouping  the  organic  constituents  present  in  small  quantities,  and 
capable  of  extraction  by  various  liquids. 

The  extractive  matters  present  in  the  plasma  all  pass  into  the  serum. 
These  bodies,  although  present  in  small  quantities  in  these  fluids,  are  yet 
possessed  of  the  highest  physiological  importance.  It  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  of  the  present  work  to  consider  at  lengtJi  the  individual 
extractive  matters  of  the  blood  in  connection  with  the  functions  of  the 
body  with  which  they  are  most  closely  related,  and  the  author  therefore 
limits  himself  in  this  place  to  little  more  than  an  enumeration.  As 
indicating  the  method  of  treatment  which  has  been  adopted,  the  reader 
is  informed  that  the  fats  of  the  serum  will  be  considered  under  digestion 
and  in  connection  with  the  ohenli^try  of  the  nervous  organs,  sugar  when  - 
discussing  the  functions  of  the  liver,  urea  end  uric  acid  in  connection 
with  the  secretion  of  urine,  creatine  and  creatinine  when  treating  of 
muBoIe. 
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PflUger'B  Archie,  : 


'  Hub  ;  "{Tebor  das  optiBche  nod  chemiscbe  Verhalten  einiger  EiveiBRmbetanzen, 
unbesondHre  der  dialyairton  Albumine."  Pflttgef's  Archiv,  Vol.  »ii.  pp.  S78 — 110. 
"Ueber  die  EigonBchkften  dcB  Boliarmen  AllmniinH,"  Pragcr  ratdic.  Wocltniehri/I, 
1876,  Nob.  «i— 36 ;  also  Malj'a  Jahrfberichr,  Vol.  ■n.  (1877),  p.  6. 

'  Drtxdoff,  "Kesorptian  dat  Peptone,  dcs  Eohrzuckera  und  der  IndigOBchwefelBgure 
Tom  DannCBaal  ans  und  ibr  Nichweis  iro  Blnte  der  Vena  porlae."  Zfitichrifl  1.  phuiiol. 
Chtm..  L  216—233. 
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When  serum  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the 
residue  is  powdered  and  boiled  with  ether,  this  liquid 
extracts  all  the  above  bodies.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  when  the  serum  presents,  as  it  docs  some  hours 
after  food,  the  milky  appearance  which  has  already  been  described. 
The  serum  of  fasting  animals  contains  on  an  average  about  0*2  per 
cant,  of  fats  and  cholesterin,  that  of  animals  in  digestion  may 
contain  from  0*4  to  0*6  p.c.  The  fats  present  in  the  serum  are 
triolein,  tristearin,  and  tripsJmitin.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  in 
addition  to  these  fats,  soaps,  m.  alkaline  salts  of  the  fatty  acids,  were 
present  in  the  blood.  The  incorrectness  of  this  surmise  has  been 
demonstrated  by  BohrigS  who  has  shewn  that  soluble  soaps  cannot 
exist  in  the  blood. 

Cholesterin,  which  will  be  studied  in  connection  with  the 
chemistry  of  the  nervous  organs,  may  constitute  10  p.c.  of  the  ether 
extract  of  blood.  It  has  been  found  by  Hoppe-Seyler '  to  vary  in 
the  serum  of  the  blood  of  fattened  geese  from  0019  to  0*314  per  cent. 
Besides  the  fats  and  cholesterin  the  serum  of  blood  always  contains, 
according  to  Hoppe-Seyler,  some  lecithin;  this  substance  will  be 
treated  of  under  'brain.' 

•■«■'•  Glucose  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the  blood,  and  is 

contained  in  the  serum  which  separates  from  it  after  coagulation.  Its 
amount  appear^,  according  to  the  most  recent  researches  (Abclcs', 
Pavy*,  V.  Mehring*),  to  be  nearly  the  same  in  the  blood  of  all  the 
vessels  with  the  one  exception  of  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  whicli 
contains  an  excess  of  sugar  after  the  ingestion  of  a  saccharine  diet 

The  quantity  of  glucose  present  in  the  blood  of  the  dog  was  found 
by  Pavy  to  vary  between  081  and  1*231  parts  per  1000. 

In  the  experiments  of  v.  Mehring,  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the 
serum  of  dogs  was  found  to  vary  between  0125  and  0*330  p.c.  This 
matter  will  be  fully  treated  of  under  'liver*  and  'nutrition'  (see  also 

Chapter  17.). 

n^M.  dha  Creatine,  creatinine,  urea,  carbamic  acid,  xanthine, 

ftf'^Vfl^  hypoxanthine,  uric  acid  and  hippuric  acid  are  found  in 

ttM^  *e.  the  serum.     The  amount  of  urea  present  in  the  normal 

blood  of  man  varies  between  0  02  and  0  04  p.c. 
A  yellow  pigment  is  found  dissolved  in  the  serum  of  the  blood  of 
man  and  most  animals,  although  certain  animals  (e.g,  the  rabbit) 
have  colourless  serum. 

1  B29irig,  *'Ueber  die  Zusammcnsetzang  und  das  Schicksal  dor  in  das  Blut  eingctrc- 
tenen  Niihrfette."    Lodwig^s  Arbeiten,  1874. 

'  Hoppe-S^ler,  "  Ueber  das  Vorkommcn  von  Cholestorin  und  Protagon  und  ihre 
BetheiUgang  bei  der  Bildong  dea  Stroma  der  rothen  Blutkorpcrchen.*'  Med.  Chem. 
UmXitrwitchiaigen^  p.  145. 

'  Abeles,  **  Der  physiologische  Zuckeigohalt  des  Blutes."  Med,  Jahrbiicher,  Hoft 
HI.,  1875 ;  also  Ma)j*B  Jahresbericht^  Vol.  vi.  p.  95. 

^  Pavy,  **The  Groonian  Lectures  on  certain  points  connected  with  DiabctoB.*' 
London,  1878. 

'  ▼.  Mehring,  **  Ueber  die  Abzugswege  dcs  Zuckors  aos  der  Darmliohle. "  Arehiv  f, 
AnaU  K.  Ph^ioL  1877,  pp.  380-415. 
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The  Salts  op  the  Plasma  and  Sekdm. 

When  an  oi^anic  liquid  euch  as  the  plasma,  the  serum,  or  the 
blood,  is  evaporatefl  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  residue  is  exposed  to  a  red 
heat  in  a  cnicible,  tlie  oi^anic  inatu?rs  are  oxidized  and  the  products 
of  oxidation  escape,  leaving  the  inorganic  or  mineral  matters  behind. 
We  cannot,  however,  suppose  that  even  the  whole  of  the  inorganic 
matters  originally  present  in  the  liquid  can  be  obtained  in  this 
way,  for,  however  carefully  we  may  proceed,  there  will  always  be  more 
or  less  volatilization  of  certain  saline  constituents  as,  for  instance,  of 
sodium  chloride.  Still  less  are  we  justified  in  concluding  from  the 
inorganic  compounds  left  in  the  ash  after  the  most  cautious  ignition, 
that  the  same  compounds  were  originally  present  in  the  liquid,  for 
they  may  only  have  been  produced  under  the  action  of  heat,  and 
at  the  expense  of  some  constituents  of  organic  bodies.  We  must 
bear  these  considerations  in  mind  in  our  judgment  of  the  results 
of  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  plasma  and  serum. 

Much  more  reliable,  however,  is  the  information  furnished  ua  by 
the  direct  precipitation  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  serum  by 
the  addition  of  certain  reagents  to  it.  Under  the  direction  of  Ludwig, 
Pribram'  and  Gerlach'  nave  directlg  determined  the  araoiint  of 
calcium,  magnesium,  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  serum  by  a  method 
which  will  be  found  described  in  Chapter  IV^,  and  it  is  upon 
their  results  that  are  alone  based  any  accurate  conclusions  as  to  these 
three  constituents  of  the  serum. 

The  following  facts  may  be  taken  as  resting  upon  a  tirm  foundation. 

1.  The  serum  contains  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  of 
inorganic  salts  than  the  liquor  sanguinis,  some  being  earned  down 
with,  or  perhaps  more  intimately  associated  with,  the  fibrin  when  it 
separates. 

'i.  The  amount  of  inorganic  matter  left  on  the  cautious  ignitiou 
of  serum  amounts  to  from  07  to  09  per  cent. 

3.  The  principal  inorganic  constituent  of  the  ash  of  plasma  and 
serum,  and  not  only  of  the  ash,  but  of  the  liquids  themselves,  is 
common  salt,  sodium  chloride,  NaCl ;  the  amount  present  in  the 
liquid  being  about  0*5  per  cent. 

This  salt  constitutes,  according  to  Lehmann,  61  per  cent,  and 
according  to  Schmidt  652  per  cent,  of  the  ash  left  by  serum.  That 
it  is  present  before  ignition  is  easily  proved  by  the  fact  that  crystals 
of  salt  separate  on  concentrating  serum. 

4,  In  addition  to  sodium  chloride,  the  ash  of  plasma  and  serum 
coutoins,  as  its  next  most  abundant  ingredient,  sodium  carbonate. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  plasma  and  the  sei-um  before 
ignition  contain  not  sodium  carbonate  NajCO,,  but  sodium  hydric 

'  Pribram,  "Eine  neue  Methods  zor  BestimmnDg  ilea  Kalbes  and  der  I'liospllnrBsilie 
iln  Blutnenim."    Ludwig'a  Atbeiten,  1871. 

'  OerUoh,  "Ueber  die  BeBtimninng  der  Mineralo  des  BlutaenimB  dureh  diruclc 
Faliung."    Ludwig'a  Arbeitm,  1872. 
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carbonate  NaHCO,.  The  grounds  for  this  supposition  are  (a)  that 
the  plasma  and  serum  contain  considerable  quantities  of  carbon 
dioxide  held  partly  in  simple  solution  and  partly  in  a  state  of  feeble 
combination  as  it  is  in  sodium  acid  carbonate :  (6)  that  when  the 
proteid  matters  are  separated  from  the  serum  by  adding  to  it  a  large 
quantity  of  alcohol,  and  then  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  is  added, 
there  ia  produced  a  brown  crystalline  precipitate  of  oxychloride  of 
mercury  (probably  HgCl,,  4HgO),  such  as  separates  when  mercuric 
chloride  is  addea  to  solutions  of  sodium  acid  carbonate.  If  the 
sodium  existed  as  normal  sodium  carbonate,  a  yellow  precipitate  of 
HgO  would  be  thrown  down  instead.     (Liebig.) 

5.  The  ash  of  plasma  and  of  serum  contains  about  4  per  cent,  of 
potassium  chloride  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  exists  as 
such  in  these  fluids  before  they  are  subjected  to  chemical  treatment. 

The  great  preponderance  of  salts  of  sodium  as  contrasted  with 
salts  of  potassium  in  the  plasma  and  serum  is  one  of  the  in- 
controvertible and  most  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  saline 
constitution  of  these  liquids. 

Salkowsky  found,  in  two  cases,  in  the  serum  obtained  from  the 
blood  of  healthy  men,  that  the  ratio  of  potassium  to  the  sum  of 
potassium  and  sodium  in  the  ash  was  respectively  as  13  9  :  100 
and  10*4  :  100,  and  A.  Schmidt  found  the  proportion  to  be  in  two 
cases  7-6  :  100  and  86  :  100. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  inorganic  constituents  referred  to,  the  ash  of 
plasma  and  serum  is  found  to  contain  sulphuiic  and  phosphoric  acids  and 
magnesium  and  calcium ;  and  arranging  the  results  of  the  analyses  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  followed  in  such  cases  it  would  result  that 
the  serum  contains  ortho-phosphates  of  calcium,  magnesium  and 
sodium,  as  well  as  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  sulphate. 

We  can,  however,  have  no  certainty  from  the  results  of  such 
analyses  as  to  the  constitution  of  phosphates  existing  in  the  unaltered 
Iiquid&  Admitting  for  instance  that  sodium  compounds  of  orthophos- 
phoric  acid  (H,PO^)  exist  in  the  plasma  and  serum,  analysis  in  no  way 
allows  us  to  decide  whether  the  compound  present  is  the  neutral  tri- 
sodium  phosphate  Na.PO^  or  the  alkaline  hydrogen  di-sodium  phos- 
phate ITNajPO^  or  H,NarO^  of  which  the  second,  for  other  reasons, 
nas  been  supposed  to  exist  in  the  blood  and  probably  actually  does 
so.  Again,  the  serum  contains  appreciable  quantities  of  lecithin 
or  some  other  derivative  of  glycerin-phosphoric  acid.  When  that 
body  is  ignited  it  leaves  metaphosphoric  acid,  which  reacting  upon  alka- 
line and  earthy  carbonates  would  produce  salts  which  in  the  analyses 
would  be  reckoned  as  phosphates.  The  question  therefore  arises  whether 
the  phosphoric  acid  which  is  found  as  a  constituent  of  the  ash  really 
exists  as  such  in  the  liquor  sanguinis  or  whether  it  is  there  present  as 
one  of  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  such  an  organic  body  as  lecithin. 

The  observations  of  Pribram  and  Oerlach  allow  us  to  decide  the 
question.    These  observers   have  proved  that  calcium,  magnesium 
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and  phosphoric  acid  may  by  suitable  methods  be  directly  precipitated 
from,  and  correctly  estimated  in,  the  serum.  They  find  that  whilst 
the  amount  of  calcium  and  magnesium  estimated  by  direct  precipita- 
tion agrees  exactly  with  that  determined  by  analysis  of  the  ash  of  the 
same  quantity  of  serum,  the  phosphoric  acid  does  not  so  agree;  in 
other  words  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  found  in  the  ash  of  serum 
is  much  larger  than  that  directly  precipitated  from  it.  Furthermore 
Pribram,  and  after  him  Gorlach,  fOund  that  after  precipitating  directly 
all  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  serum,  and  precipitating  all  proteids 
by  absolute  alcohol,  on  igniting  the  filtrate  its  ash  contained  phosphoric 
acid ;  the  amount  thus  found  added  to  that  directly  precipitated 
agreed  very  closely  with  the  total  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  deter- 
mined in  the  ash  of  scrum.     Thus  in  one  experiment, 

100  c.c.  of  serum  yielded  on  direct  ignition         OQ56    p.c.  P,0, 
„  „  by  direct  precipitation  0  011)8        „ 

„  „  in  the  alcohol  extract  00325         „ 

„  „  by  ignition  of  the  ex- 

tracted residue  00060  „ 
00493  p.c. 
From  this  experiment,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  typo  of  many 
others,  it  results  that  serum  contains  a  muck  smaller  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid  than  is  present  in  its  ash  and  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  latter  is  derived  from  an  organic  compound 
soluble  in  alcohoL  The  latter  result  had  to  a  considerable  extent 
been  anticipated  by  Sertoli'. 

Tlie  phosphoric  acid  obtained  on  direct  precipitation  cf  tho  Bernm 
donbtlesa  exists  sa  an  inorganic  compound,  but  we  cannot  assort  its  precise 
condition;  probably  it  does  not  eiist  as  calciiun  phosphate.  At  any  rate 
the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  existing  in  the  serum  ia  not  sufficient  to 
combine  with  the  calcium  of  that  fluid  to  form  the  compound  Cft,2(POj), 
aa  will  be  learnt  by  a  study  of  the  following  results  obtained  by  Pribram. 


By  direct 

Dotctmiiied  Id 

A 

Ash. 

CaO         P.O. 

CaO    ,    P.O. 

0-0174 

0  0124 

0-0177 

0-0387 

h 

0-0216 

0-0121 

00230 

0-0448 

(J 

00150 

0-0106 

00170 

0-0320 

1) 

00173 

00171 

K 

00200 

00195 

V 

0-0188 

0-0200 

G 

0-0155 

00108 

00170 

00559 

J 
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Jt  wtt  calonlmtr  what  qnantity  of  F,Oa  would  have  been  ftmnd  had  the 
compound  CSa^(POJ  existed  in  the  aenun  we  obtain  the  following  resulta 

A  would  have  contained  0*0146  F,Oa 
B  „  „  0-0182 

C  „  „  0-0127 

O  „  ..  0-0131 


ft 


»> 


The  fbUowing  tabular  views  represent  the  constitution  of  the  saline 
constitiientB  of  the  liquor  sangninis  and  serum  as  derived  from  the  most 
reluLble  researches.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  reference  to  the  amount 
of  pbo^horio  acid  the  older  analyses  of  Lehmann  and  Schmidt  are  un- 
fbIiaU^  umL  that  for  this  the  results  of  Pribram  and  Gerlach  are  to  be 
taken. 


I.     COMPOSITION  OF  ASHES  OF  SEBUM  (LEHMANN). 


Sodium  chloride 
Potassium  chloride 
Sodium  carbonate 
Sodium  phosphate 
Potassiimi  sulphate 


100  parts  contain 


61-087 
4085 

28-880 
3195 
2-784 

100031 


II.    COMPOSITION  OF  THE  SALTS  OF  THE  PLASMA  (SOHMIDT). 


1000  parts  of 

plasma  yield 

Sodium  chloride 

>         •         •         • 

5-546 

Sodium  phosphate  calculated 

as  Na-PO. 

0-271 

Sodium  in  other  states  of  combination  calculated 

asNa,0    . 

>                 •                 •                 • 

1-532 

Potassium  chloride 

■                 1 

» 

1                             • 

0-359 

Potassium  sulphate 

1 

1                 < 

►                             ■ 

0-281 

Calcium  phosphate 

I 

*                « 

• 

0-298 

Magnesium    ,,    . 

« 

i 

• 

0-218 

• 

8-505 
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1000  grammes  of  serum  yielded 

CI 3270 

Na  calculated  as  in  combination  with  CI         .         2120 
Na  calcukled  as  Na,0  but  existing  as  chloride       1-291 

K  calculated  as  K,0 0224 

P,0,  representing  thu  phosphoric  acid  actually 

existing  in  tlie  liquid  ....  0'025 
SO,  representing  the  sulphoric  acid  existing  in  the 

liquid 0-305 

Sertoli  arranges  the  results  of  the  above  analysis 
as  follows,  so  as  to  represent  the  probable  constitution 
of  the  soluble  salts  of  the  serum  : — 

1000  parts  of  serum  yield 
Bctdium  chloride  ....         S'39  grms. 

Sodium  sulphate  ....         024      „ 

Disodium  hydric  phosphate  (Na^HPOJ  0'U5      „ 

Na,  calcu!ate<l  as  Na,0  (existing  as  carbonate 

or  bioarbonalo)  ....         1-16      ,, 

Potassium  sulphate       ,         .         .         ,         0-414    „ 


1000  grammes  of  se 
PhoHjihoric  acid  correspooding  to 
Oalciuiu  corresponding  to 


a  yield 

0179  grma.  P,0, 


1000  grms.  of  se 

(1)  Magnesium  corresponding  to 

(2)  „  „  to 


m  yielded 

0-025  grms.  of  MgO 


THE  OASES  OF  THE  PLASMA  AND  SEBUM. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  postpone  a  lengthened  consideration 
of  this  subject  to  the  section  wbich  treats  of  the  gaaes  of  the  blood 
as  a  whole,  and  to  the  chapter  on  Respiration.  In  this  place  it  will 
suffice  to  make  the  following  remarks  : 

When  the  blood  ia  heated  in  a  Torricellian  vacuum  it  gives  up 
more  than  half  its  volume  of  a  mixture  of  gases,  composed  of  oiygen, 
carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen,  which  in  the  blood  itself  were  contained 
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partly  in  a  state  of  solution  and  partly  in  the  form  of  feeble  chemical 
compound& 

W  hilst  the  oxygen  which  is  contained  in  the  mixed  gases  is  derived 
wholly  from  the  decomposition  of  the  oxy-haemoglobin  of  the  blood 
corpuscles,  the  greater  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  whole  of  the 
nitrogen  are  derived  from  the  plasma,  in  which  they  exist  mainly  in  a 
state  of  simple  solution,  though  the  carbonic  acid  is  in  part  in  a  state 
of  feeble  combination,  probably  in  the  form  of  sodium  hydric  carbo- 
nate, NaHCOj. 


Sect.  4.    The  Coloured  Corpuscles  of  the  Blood. 


The  red  colour  of  the  blood  of  vertebrates  is  due  to 


of  the  suspension  in  a  colourless  or  slightly  coloured  liquid 

•^^"•*  of  large  numbers  of  solid  bodies,  of  which  the  principal 

*"*'****••'         solid  ingredient  is  a  red  colouring  matter,  haemoglobin. 

In  the  blood  of  man  and  the  mammalia  generally*,  tlie  coloured 
blood  corpuscles  are  non-nucleated  biconcave  disks,  whilst  in  the  blood 
of  birds,  reptiles,  and  most  fishes  they  are  nucleated,  elliptical,  bicon- 
vex bodies. 

The  size  of  the  coloured  blood  corpuscles  of  the  various  orders  of 
mammals  varies  somewhat,  though  with  some  exceptions  not  within 
very  wide  limits.  The  red  blood  corpuscles  of  man  are  amongst  the 
largest,  being  for  instance  larger  than  those  of  any  domestic  animal 
inhabiting  Europe. 

The  diameter  of  the  average  red  blood  corpuscles  of  human  blood 
is  about  the  y^th  of  a  millimetre,  or  about  7*9/a',  and  the  thickness 
about  I'Sfi;  expressed  in  English  measurements  the  average  coloured 
blood  corpuscle  measures  about  ^^(yth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
about  TT^th  of  an  inch  in  thickness  (Qulliver)'. 

By  means  of  a  method  which  could  only  yield  rough  ap- 
proximations to  the  truth,  Welcker*   determined  the   approximate 

volume  of  a  human  coloured  blood  corpuscle  to  be  0000600072  or 
seven  ten-millionths  of  a  cubic  millimetre,  and  the  approximate 
superficial  area  to  be  about  0000128  or  rather  more  than  one  ten- 
thousandth  of  a  square  millimetre. 

^  In  the  blood  of  the  Camelidae  the  red  corpuscles  are  oval. 

*  The  Greek  letter  ft.  is  now  employed  to  represent  the  micrO'mmimetref  or  lOOOth 
part  of  a  millimetre,  which  is  taken  as  a  oonvenient  onit  for  microscopic  measurement. 
The  micro-millimetre  corresponds  to  about  unArvir^B  of  an  English  inch  or  more 
aoonrately  to  0*00003937  of  an  inch. 

'  ^y  far  the  most  complete  set  of  measurements  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  verte- 
farata  was  made  bj  Mr  GuUiver,  and  the  results  of  his  researches  were  collected 
together  and  published  as  a  note  (czyiii)  to  his  edition  of  Hewson*s  works.  They  are 
transcribed,  with  some  additions,  by  Milne-Edwards,  Legons  tur  la  Phy$iologie,  Vol.  i. 
p.  S4  et  seq. 

*  Weloker :  for  an  aoconnt  of  his  method  followed  see  Strieker's  Human  and  Com- 
paraHve  Histology,  Vol.  i.,  Article  <* Blood,**  by  BoUett,  p.  8S8. 
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The  views  The  etrueture  of  the  red  blood  cell  has  been  a  matter  oC 

of  obBBners         tljg  grefttest  intei-est  to  hiatologistji  aud  physiologiata,  chiefly, 
reipectingUie      ^^  ^^^^^g^^  i,^  eonfeased,  on  account  of  the  important  part  the 
red  blood  corpuscle  lias  played  in  the  Theory  of  Cella.     A 
brief  review   of  the  opinions  vhich  have  been  held  will 
here  be  attempted. 

One  view  of  the  Htructnre  of  the  red  disk  in  man  is  to 
be  mentioned  rather  becauae  it  is  curiona  than  because  it  ia  important. 
Delia  Torre'  uought  to  explain  the  well-known  optical  characters  of  the 
centre  of  the  disk  by  supposing  that  the  red  corpuscles  were  in  i-eality  little 
rings.  Excluding  this  view,  the  remaining  discussions  of  the  structure  of 
red  blood  corpuscles  may  bo  grouped  uuder  two  main  qiiestioDB  and  a  sub- 
sidiary one.  //(W  the  red  corpuscle  of  ntan  a  nuckug  f  Hag  the  red  eor- 
putcie  generalli/  a  cdi-memhrans  f  And  the  corollary  question  to  the 
latter.  Docs  t/ie  red  coiouring  inatter  reside  in  the  contents  of  t}is  vetielt  or 
in,  l/ie  meTiArane  1 

A  nucleus  was  early  detected  by  Hewson  in  the  red  blood  corpuscles 
of  the  frog,  and  for  some  time  it  was  tacitly  assumed  that  a  simitar  struc- 
ture was  to  be  found  in  the  corresponding  corpuscles  of  mammalia.  But 
it  should  be  clearly  kept  in  mind  that,  from  the  firet,  it  was  analogy  rather 
than  direct  observation  which  supported  this  view.  Accordingly  we  find 
the  red  corpuscles  of  man  playing  the  part  of  a  non-nncleated  cell  in  the 
refoim  of  the  old  Cell  Tlioory  which  was  consummated  in  18C1.  In  more 
recent  days  the  only  supporter  which  the  original  doctrine  has  found  has 
been  B<ittcher°.  For  the  present,  therefore,  we  may  regard  the  red  cor- 
puscles of  mammals  as  noa-nucleated. 

The  question  of  the  membrane  was  longer  and  more  hotly  debated 
than  that  of  the  nucleus.  As  early  as  1685  the  red  corpuscles  were  s^wken 
of  a£  veHiclea";  and  by  many  subsequent  writers,  among  whom  we  may 
mention  Hewson  and  Wells',  the  same  doctrine  is  ojwnly  held.  Wells 
is  said  to  have  been  the  lirst  to  discuss  the  question  systematically,  bringing 
in  Bnpi>ort  of  his  view  the  facta  of  the  action  of  water  and  saline  solutions 
upon  Uie  red  c«ll.  To  the  names  of  Hewsun  and  of  Wells  wo  m\ist  add 
that  of  C.  H.  Schultz,  who  was  believed  by  Schwami'  to  have  been  the 
first  to  domonstrute  tiie  vesicular  nature  of  the  blood  cells,  Schwann 
himself  (/oc.  cic.),  as  ia  well  knowu,  maintained  the  same  view;  and  for 
many  years  afbarwards  it  was  the  prevailing  doctrine.  Excluding  the 
botanical  prejudices  of  Bchwaun's  Ceil  Theory,  the  only  de&nito  grounds 
for  the  belief  in  the  vesicular  nature  of  the  red  cell  were  the  a]>pearance 
of  the  cells  when  irrigated  with  water  and  eolutions  of  salts.  In  the 
case  of  the  former,  the  cells  swell  up  and  become  globulai',  with  a  diameter 
leas  than  the  long,  and  greater  than  the  short,  diameter  of  the  original 
flattened  disk.  In  the  case  of  saline  solutions  of  greater  density  than 
the  normal  blood  plasma  the  outer  surface  of  the  corpuscles  assumes  a 

■  Delia  Torre,  NuoPe  oufrvaiioni  micnucopiche.  Naplca,  1776.  Milne-EdwanlB, 
Ltfmu,  Vol.  I.  p.  63. 

■  Biittflhor,  Viicbow's  J  reA  IV,  Bd.  ixiti.  andiixm.  (See  Article  "Blood  CoipoBcleB" 
in  Striokec's  Handbook.)  Quarterly  Jvumai  of  ilieroicop.  Scitnec,  N.  8.,  Vul.  ivn. 
1877,  p.  377. 

>  Bidloo,  Analomia  humani  corporii,  16B5.     Milne-Edwards,  Lr<vni,  Vol.  t.  p.  66. 
*  Welis.   "Ou  the  ooIdot  of  the  blood."     Phil.   Tram.  1797,  p.  *.iS.     MUno- 
Edwatds,  LrfinH,  Vol.  :.  p.  66. 

<  Sohwami,  "Miuroscop.  Itceeaiclien."    Syd.  Six.  IttlT,  p.  67. 
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folded  or  creased  appearance  like  an  iH-fiUmg  glove.  It  cuuiot  be  denied 
that  theBC  appearances  are,  at  first  eight,  strikingly  anggeatire  of  a  mem- 
liranouB  SDvelope ;  but  how  little  thej  prove  the  existence  of  such  an 
Ciiivelope  the  reader  will  find  in  BrUcke's  criticiHta  of  the  question,  too 
long  to  be  reproduced  or  even  epitomized  in  this  place'.  With  this  nndor- 
mlning  of  the  main  support  of  the  vesicular  theory,  its  essential  weakness 
became  evident.  In  the  first  pltice  it  is  almOHt  inconceivable  that  a  fluid- 
fiUed  vedcle  with  walls  which  may  collapse,  should  maintain  the  shape 
of  a  biconcave  or  biconvex  disk.  In  tho  Hecond  place,  notwithstanding 
Uie  frequency  of  the  search,  no  one  has  yet  detected  a  structure  at  all 
reeemfaling  tho  empty  huak  or  skin  of  a  red  blood  corpuscle.  Indeed, 
by  altenuktely  freezing  and  thawing  blood,  the  coloured  contents  may  be 
extracted  from  blood  corpuscles,  leaving  a  colourless  etractare  often  exactly 
resembling  in  shape  and  elastic  property  its  red  original.  Of  similar 
impart  is  the  observation  that  the  red  corpuscles  of  amphibia  may  be  cut 
with  a  fine  razor  without  the  escape  of  any  coloured  contents';  as  well 
As  the  observations  that  the  corpuscles  may  be  eviscerated  of  their  nuclei, 
becoming non -nucleated,  but  stiU  coloured,  siiheroids;  and  that  two  coloured 
oells  may  actually  become  fused  into  one*.  When  to  these  considerations 
we  add  that  no  one  has  ever  observed  a  double  contour  around  the  red 
blood  cells,  even  when  they  are  swollen  and  spherical  under  the  influence 
of  water,  and  tliat  the  attention  of  Schwann  himself  was  arrested  by  its 
absence*,  we  may  acknowledge  how  very  doubtful  the  alleged  membrane 
of  red  blood  cells  has  always  been. 

Most  observers  who  adopted  tho  view  of  the  vesicular  nature  of  red 
blood  corpuscles  believed  that  the  envelope  included  the  coloured  contents. 
But  the  membrane  was  acknowledged  to  be  slightly  tinted  red  by  Schwann', 
who  remarked  that,  were  it  not  so,  the  biconcave  centre  of  the  re<l  cell 
of  man  would  appear  colourless.  Ou  the  other  hand  Prevost  and  Dumas', 
■who  succeeded  in  rupturing  the  corpuscles  so  as  to  permit  the  escape  of 
the  nucleus,  advanced  the  opinion  that  tho  colouring  matter  was  not  in 
the  contents,  but  in  the  skin. 

While,  however,  the  prevailing  idea  of  the  red  cell  was  that  of  a  vesicle, 
Uiere  were  not  wanting  other  ideas  of  it  which  approached  the  modem 
one.  Blumenbach',  in  1797,  taught  that  the  globules  were  small  semi-solid 
or  gelatinous,  lenticular  masses,  as  did  also  de  Blainville°;  and,  later, 
Donu^*  adopted  a  similar  view. 


Sitiungiber.  d.  k.  Akad.  WUn.yol. 
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'  E,  Brllcke,   "Die  Elcmootarorgani 
xuT.  Abth.  u.  p.  3d7. 

*  KraoBe,  Mtmehliche  Anatamit,  1876.     3rd  edit.  Vol. 

*  Article  "Blood."  by  Bollott  in  Sltiokar'a  Handlnak. 
p.  891. 

'  BcbiTB&D,  loc.  cil.  p.  S9. 

■  Prevoat  and  DumaB,  "  Ezamen  da  sang  et  de  son  actioii  dsna  lei  diveri  ph&io- 
miata  de  la  vie."  Bibliolh.  unicer.  iU  Oenivt,  xvn.  pi.  in.  flg.  S.  UUne-Edwardi, 
Lttont,  Vol.  I.  p.  G7. 

)  BlomeDbach,  Iralituliom  phyiologitiutt,  traduit  par  Fxftvt,  1797,  p.  9.  Milne- 
Edwarda,  Le^mu,  Vol.  i.  p.  e?. 

*  de  Blaiaville,  Coan  de  phtjiiologie,  l.  p.  31-1.  Ujlne-Edwards,  Lfoiu,  Vol.  I. 
p.  «7. 

*  Domi4.  Tkite  lur  Ut  g^biOei  da  tang,  1631,  p.  13.  Milno-frilwards,  Ltfmi, 
Tel.  t.  p.  67. 
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To'daj,  tills  Nimple  notion  is  enlarged  into  tlie  doctrine  of  the  'atroma.' 
The  red  blood  ceil  coiihIhU  of  u.  cavtimous  moss  or  '  etromu,'  denser  at 
the  periphery  than  at  the  centre,  whose  external  limit  or  boundary  appears 
as  a.  altarp  ontour.  It  is  colonrlesa  and  highl;  elastic :  it  is  albuminous 
in  aubBtance,  and  generally  admitted  to  be  non-contractile.  lu  the  central 
trabeculae  of  the  mass  the  nuiJeiis  is  embedded,  in  those  rtd  corpuscles 
which  are  nucle&ted.  The  interstices  are  quite  tilled  by  the  coloured 
substance  of  the  corpuscle,  which,  under  certain  conditions  (e.g.  cautious 
irrigation  with  water,  or  with  boracic  acid  of  2  p.c),  retreats  from  the  edge 
upon  the  centre  in  a  more  or  less  i-egular  manner.  The  stroma  has 
been  called  by  Briicke  the  otikoid,  and  the  contained  coloured  matter  the 
xoiiid.  The  special  appearances  upon  which  this  view  is  founded  have 
already  been  stated.  The  view  is  not  incousiateut  with  any  of  the  known 
reactions  of  blood  corpuscles ;  and  it  is  especially  adapted  to  interpret  the 
concentration  of  the  zoiiid  in  the  interior  of  the  oekoid  . 


Enumeration  of  the  corpuscles. 
Fimcmis  It  might  at  first  appear   hopeless  to  attempt  to 

m^JIurt'"  '^'^^^^  ^'^^  number  of  tiie  blood  corpuscles  in  the 
eanmarattini  blood,  especially  when  wo  mention  at  the  outset  that 
ai*  baaed.  ono  cubic  millimetre  of  blood  is  estimated  to  contain 

about  5  railUona  of  corjiuscles.  But  the  possibility  of 
carrying  out  the  process  so  as  to  permit  of  a  fair  approximation 
becomes  evident  so  soon  aa  the  principle  is  grasped,  upon  which  all 
the  methods  are  based,  all  being  but  modihcationa  of  the  method 
su^ested  by  Vierordt  and  first  carried  out  in  all  detail  by  that 
olserver  and  by  Welcker,  whose  results  have  received  full  confii-ma- 
tion  by  the  numerous  researches  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  the  more 
easy  methods  of  Malossez,  Oowers,  &c. 

The  principle,  then,  is  to  dilute  a  known  volume  of  blood  with  a 
sufficient  but  definite  and  known  quantity  (say  100  times  its  volume) 
of  some  colourless  transparent  solution  which  will  not  destroy  (he 
blood  corpuscles,  and  which  will  affect  their  shape  as  little  as  possible  ; 
thereafter  to  take  a  known  and  very  minute  volume  of  the  diluted 
blood,  and  with  the  aid  of  suitable  raicrometric  arrangements  to 
count  the  corpuscles  in  it. 

The  methods  will  now  be  described  in  detail 

Tleiordt  "A  measured   volume  of  blood  is  diffused  as  equably 

udVdakar'a  gg  possible  in  a  thousand  times  its  volume  of  an  indilTerent 
mathod*.  flijjj  ^g^jj  grammes  of  NaCl  in  one  litre  of  water,  according 

to  Welcker).  A  small  quantity  of  the  mixture  is  taken  up  in  a  capillary 
tube  of  known  calibre,  and  the  length  of  the  thread  of  fluid  is  estimated 
under  the  microscope  by  means  of  a  micrometer.  When  the  contents 
of  the   tubule  have  thus  been  ascertained,  they  are  quickly  distributed 

'  For  tnUer  infonnation  the  Btndent  in  referred  to  the  article  on  "Blood"  by  Fro. 
feasor  BoUett,  in  Strieker's  Uandhaok. 

■  Weloker,  '■  OrijAse,  Zahl,  Volnm.  Oberflaohe,  nod  Farbe  der  BlatkorpBrohcn  bei 
HeiucliBa  and  bei  Thieren."  Eenle  a.  Ffsafer's  ZeiUchri/t  fSr  rat.  Mtdiein,  Diitte 
Beibe,  Vol  u.  Heft  1  and  2,  page  357, 
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m  upon  a  §lide,  Atid  the  wliole  is  allowed 
I  covered  with  a  micrometer  divided  into 
the  several  squares  can  then  be  Bucceasivelf 
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witli  a  little  solution  of  gi 
to  dry.  The  preparation  : 
squares,  and  the  corpiiaclea  ii 
counttjtl'." 

M«Uiod  of  Jn  this  case,  as  iu  all  other  methods,  the  blood,  which  is 

Wlmoi'.  generally  obtained  by  prickiiig  the  finger,  is  mixed  with  a 

known  volume  of  a  suitable  Holution.  Tim  is  effected  by  meana  of  the  little 
pipette  A,  wliich  is  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose;  the  longer 
portion  of  the  tube  through  which  fluid  is  sucked  is  of  capillary  diameter 
ftnd  beats  the  mark  1  near  the  bulb. 

On  the  shorter  tube  of  the  pipette,  to  which  an  indiarubber  tube 
is  attached  for  facilitating  aapiration,  ia  marked  the  letter  C.  The  bulb 
of  the  pipett«  contains  a  glass  bead. 

Blood  is  now  drawn  into  the  pipette  to  the  mark  1,  then  a  solution 
of  sodium  sulphate  or  Fotain's  solation  is  aspirated  until  it  reaches  the 
lenel  of  C ;  tlie  blood  and  its  diluent  are  then  mixed  by  agitating 
the  pipett*,  thi!  bead  facilitating  the  process.  The  mixture  is  next 
introduced  into  a  flattened  capillary  tube  which  is  connected  to  a  glass 
slide  (B)  and  which  has  been  accurately  calibi-ated  so  as  to  determine  the 
cubic  capacity  of  various  lengths  of  the  tube  in  fractions  of  a  cubic  milli- 
r-netre.    The  results  of  the  calibration  are  engraved  on  the  glass  slide.    Thus  in 


>  Btrickei's  Human  and  Coinparative  lliitology.  Art.  '■  Blood,"  by  Rollett,  Vol.  i. 
p.  BSS;  MS  oIhi  fur  a  dosariplion  of  Yieroidt'a  oiiginal  meChod,  Oicheidleu's  PAyiio- 
loffiMht  Methodik.  p.  378. 

•  •._...^j(^  „  jjg  jjj  uumfirfttioo  dee  globnles  TOugee  du  ssng  ohei  les  mammiiarw. 
et  lea  poUsons."  CompUi  Rendai  da  Sfaaea  dt  VAead.  da  Scienea. 
SPteembrs.  1872. 


I  ■  Mauaux 

^^K     U*  oiteanx  el 
^^L  SPteembrs.  1 
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the  diagrani  those  to  the  left  indicate  leogtha  in  nLicro-millimetres,  those 
to  the  right  capacities  in  fractiooB  of  the  cubic  millimetre. 

Thus  the  uumbers  in  thu  first  row  indicate  that  500^  of  the  tube  contain 


,  again  the  numbers  in  the  second  i 


450  fi.  contain  ^^  of  a  cubic  mm. 

The  numl>er  of  corpuscles  in  a  known  lengtli  of  the  tube  has  now 
to  be  counted.  In  onler  to  do  bo  the  slide  B  is  placed  upon  the  stage 
of  a  microscope  whose  eye-piece  is  provided  with  a  micrometer  ruled  in 
squares.  As  a  preliminaty,  however,  observations  must  be  made  to  find 
the  value  of  the  squares  of  the  eye-piece  micrometer  in  terms  of  a  stitge 
micrometer  divided  into  millimotres.  By  drawing  out  or  in  the  draw- 
tube  of  the  microscope  the  side  of  the  lai^e  square  is  made  to  correspond 
exactly  with  that  of  the  number  of  niicro-in ill i metres  of  the  stage  micro- 
meter, placed  on  the  slide. 

For  instuucc  one  side  of  the  large  square  (which  ia  divided  into 
100  smaller  squnrcs)  is  made  to  correspond  to  500  or  say  460  fi.  The  slide 
with  the  capillary  tube  is  now  substituted  for  the  stage  micrometer  and 
che  number  of  corpuscles  contained  in  a  certain  number  of  the  smaller 
squares  ia  counted. 


FlO.     13.       ThB     CIPILURT     TCne    of    MiUBSKz' 

prorided  tnth  an  eye-pieca  mionimotcr  ruled 
diameters.     (Coined  from  Bauvier.) 

Knowing  first  the  length  of  the  tube  covered  by  the  squares,  second 
the  capacity  of  this  length  of  the  tube,  we  cim  by  aii  easy  calculation 
ascertain  the  number  of  corpuscles  in  a  cubic  millimetre  nt  the  diluted,  and 
therefore  also  of  the  undiluted,  blood.     According  to  ^lalaasez  bia  method 
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oDcapict)  from  first  to  last  not  longor  than  ten  iniiiut«fl  and  the  mean  poutible 
errors  smoimt  to  2  or  3  per  100. 

Hdtliodot  Thia  method    is  ftlmost  exactly  similar  to  that  to  be 

Bayam  ud         ^ext  described  at  length  as  Dr  Gower'a,     The  diluted  blood 
HaebBt.  is  introduoc<l  into  a  cell  of  exactly  known  depth,  and  the 

nambor  of  corpuscles  is  counted  by  means   of  an  eye-piece  micrometer 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  method  of  MalaHsez. 

■«thod  of  Dr  Gowera  has  moditied  the  iuBtmment  of  HM.  Hayem 

Dr  Oowan.         and  Nachet  and  to  it  has  given  the  name  of  the  Hnema- 
(TMBaMU-      oytometer', 

•»*•«"•*"■)  The  following  description  of  his  method  is  taken  from  an 

article  by  Dr  Gowers  in  the  Lancet  for  December  1,  1877  : — 

"The  Haemacytomettir  consUta  of  (I)  A  small  pipette,  which,  when 
filled  to  the  mark  on  its  stem,  holds  exactly  995  cubic  millimetren.  It  ts 
famished  with  an  indiartibber  tube  and  moutlipiece  to  facilitate  filling 
and  emptying.  (2)  A  capillary  tnbe  marked  to  contain  exactly  5  cubic 
mitlimetres,  with  indiarubber  tube  for  filling,  4c.  (3)  A  small  glass 
jar  in  which  the  dilution  is  made.     (4)  A  glass  stirrer  for  mixing  the  blood 


A.  I^petto  fur  measnriuR  the  dilating  golatioa 

B.  CapUlniT  tabs  for  meoHUrini;  the  blood. 

C.  Cell  with  diTiaioos  on  the  door,  mounted  ou 
)  noors  tho  DOTcr-glage. 

D.  TeMal  in  whioh  the  soluIioQ  la  made. 
B.  Bpnd  for  mixing  the  blood  and  HiJtilion. 
F.  Onarded  Hpeai-pointed  needle. 


.  slide,  tn  which  sjiriDeii  are  dxei 


f  Ut  Hawksley,  Suigiaal  Instriment 


d 
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and  Bolutioa  in  the  glass  jar.  (5)  A  brass  stage  p1at«,  carrying  a  glass 
slip,  on  which  is  a  cell,  J  of  a  millimetre  deep.  Tlie  bottom  of  this  is 
divided  into  ^  milliaietro  squares.  Upon  the  top  of  the  cell  rests  the 
oover^lasa,  which  is  kept  in  its  place  by  the  pressure  of  two  springs 
proceeding  from  the  ends  of  the  stage  plate. 

""Various  diluting  fiuida '  have  beeo  recommended  in  order  to  change 
KB  little  aa  poaaible  the  aspect  of  the  corpuscles.  It  is  not  well,  however, 
to  observe  the  characters  of  the  corpuscles  during  the  numeration.  What- 
ever solution  be  employed,  the  eoqiusclea  ju-e  moi-e  or  less  changed  by  it. 
One  which  aoswera  very  well  is  a  aolutioa  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  distilled 
water,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1035. 

"The  mode  of  proceeding  is  extremely  simple.  995  cubic  millimetres  of 
the  solution  are  placed  in  the  mixing  jnr ;  5  cubic  millimetres  of  blood  are 
drawn  into  the  capillaiy  tube  from  a  [luncture  in  the  finger,  and  then  blown 
into  the  solution.  The  two  fluids  are  welt  mixed  by  rotating  the  stirrer 
between  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  a,  small  drop  of  this  dilution  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  eel),  the  covering  glass  gently  put  upon  the  cell, 
and  secured  by  the  two  springs,  and  the  plate  placed  upon  the  stage  of  the 
microBCope.  The  lens  is  then  foewssed  for  the  aquarea.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  corpuscles  have  sunk  to  the  bottoia  of  the  coll,  and  are  seen  at  rest  on 
the  squares.  The  number  in  ten  squares  is  then  counted,  iiud  this  multiplied 
by  10,000  gives  the  number  in  a  cubic  millimetre  of  blood. 

"  The  average  of  healthy  blood  was  decided  by  Vierovdt  and  Weleker 
to  be  5,000,000  per  cubic  millimetres,  and  later  results  agree  with  this 
sufficiently  nearly  to  justify  the  adoption  of  this  number  as  the  standard,  it 
being  remembered  that  in  a  healthy  adult  man  the  number  may  be  a  little 
higher,  in  a  woman  a  little  lower." 


By  employing  the  methods  previously  described  the  following 
results  have  beeu  obtained  : 

Weleker  found  a  cubic  millimetre  of  the  healthy  blood  of  man  to 
contain  5,000,000  corpuscles.  Malassez  found  the  number  to  vary 
between  4,000,000  and  4,600,000,  the  average  being  about  4,500,000. 

Mala-fsez  has  determined  the  total  number  of  corpuscles  iu  the 
blood  of  a  variety  of  animals,  and  he  has  determined  for  each 
the  number  of  corpuscles  corresponding  to  a  unit  weight  (one 
gramme)  of  the  body.  This  number  he  proposes  to  designate  as 
the  '  corpuscular  capacity '  ('  capacity  globulaire ')  of  the  blood.  In 
the  case  of  man  the  corpuscular  capacity  amounts  to  341,000,000, 


'  The  following  diluting  Bolutiona  bavo  been  employed  :^ 

a.    A  aolation  of  galpliate  of  soda  and  distiUed  water  of  HpcciGc  gravity  1035. 

6.    Potoin'B  Solntion  :— Solalion  of  gnm  acacia  ep.  gr.  lOSO.     Odd  yolaue. 

1,  in  Bolutioa  of  gpecjfio 

IDIOB.       Mil. 

c.    Keyes'  Solution; — 

"  Take  nrine  slightly  {ihosphatio,  eanily  obtaiunble  after  a,  meal,  about  1030  up.  gr,, 
and  make  o[  it  a  saturated  solution  of  borui.  Cloude  of  eartliy  plioaphatea  are  thtovm 
down.  Filtration  yields  a  oleai  alkaline  fluid  of  up.  gr.  nbout  1030,  Add  water 
enough  to  reduce  the  Bpccife  gcaiitj  to  1020,  and  the  Huid  ie  rea4;  tor  use." 
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whilst  the  total  number  of  corpuscles  amounts  to  about  22,500 
inilliards\  Admitting  the  superficies  of  each  blood  corpuscle  to  be 
-{^j^ths  of  a  millimetre  square,  then  the  total  superficies  of  the  blood 
oorpuscles  of  men  would  amount  to  about  2880  square  metres,  i.e, 
to  the  area  of  a  square,  each  of  whose  sides  is  about  53*66  metres 
long. 

Density  and  weight  of  the  coloured  corpuscles.  According  to  C. 
Schmidt  the  coloured  corpuscles  of  the  blood  have  a  specific  gravity 
of  1089,  and  according  to  Welcker  of  1105. 

The  student  may  feel  some  curiosity  to  know  the  method 
which  was  followed  in  making  these  determinations,  and  it  may  be 
said  at  once  that  the  above  results  were  obtained  by  calculation,  and 
that  their  correctuess  depends  upon  the  reliability  of  several  data. 
Assuming  that  we  know  1st  the  weight  of  the  moist  corpuscles  in 
a  known  volume  of  blood,  2nd  the  specific  gravity  of  the  same 
blood  defibrinated,  3rd  the  specific  gravity  of  the  serum,  and  if 
we  further  assume  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  does  not 
differ  sensibly  from  that  of  the  plasma,  we  have  all  the  data  required. 
Thus  to  take  an  example  from  Lehmann's  Physiological  Chemistry : 
If  we  assume,  for  instance,  that  a  specimen  of  blood  contains  496  parts 
of  moist  cells  per  1000,  besides  4  parts  of  fibrin,  that  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  serum  is  1028,  and  that  of  the  defibrinated  blood  10o7'4, 
then  we  may  very  readily  determine  the  density  of  the  blood  cells  by 
the  following  considerations : 

1000  —  4  =  996  parts  of  defibrinated  blood  occupy  the  space  of 

041 03  parts  of  water, 
500  parts  of  serum  ...        „     48G'38       „         „ 

hence  496  parts  of  blood  cells  ...        „     455*55  parts  of  water. 

455  55  :  406  ::  1000  :  1088*8. 

The  density  of  the  blood  cells  in  this  specimen  of  blood  must  there- 
fore be  1088*8*.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  weight  of  the  moist 
blood  corpuscles  can  only  be  determined  in  an  approximately  accurate 
manner. 

Welcker  has  calculated  the  approximate  weight  of  the  coloured 
blood  corpuscle  to  be  0*00008  or  TrnLxyuv  ^^^  of  ^  milligramme*. 

Summary  of  tlie  composition  of  the  coloured  corpuscles. 

Before  describing  the  principal  organic  and  mineral  constituents  of 
the  red  blood  coq>uscle8  it  will  bo  convenient  to  place  before  the  reader 
the  following  analytical  data. 

*  A  milliard  (Fr.)  is  one  thonsand  millions. 

'  Lehmaiin,  Phytiologieal  Chemittry,  Vol.  ii.  p.  1G3. 

»  Welcker,  loe.  cit.  p.  274. 
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I.     Acoordiag  to  Carl  Schmidt  1000  parts  of  moiat  bloocl  corpuBulea 


Water 688        p 

II.     According  to  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Jiidell' 

100  parte  of  dried  corpusclea  contain— 


I, 

n. 

Blood  of  Dog. 

Blood  of  Goose. 

Proteids 

12-24     . 

510 

12'55 

3641 

Haemoglobin 

8679     . 

94  30 

86-50 

62-G6 

Lewtliiii 

0-72     . 
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0-59 

046 

Cholesterin    . 

0-25     . 
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0  36 

0-48 
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The  Stroma  and  the  proteids  associated  with  it. 
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It  haa  been  asserted  {p.  74)  that  histologiata  have 
abandoned  the  view  that  the  coloured  corjtuacle  is  a 
vesicular  body  possessed  of  a  cell-wall  enclosing  more 
or  less  liquid  contents,  and  have  come  to  consider  the 
coloured  corpuscle  as  being  a  viscous  solid  formed  of 
a  stroma  or  framework  in  which  are  imbedded  the  other  proximate 
principles. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  the  stroma,  defibrinated 
blood  is  allowed  to  flow  drop  hy  drop  into  a  pLitinum  or  silver  dish, 
which  is  cooled  to  —  13°C.,  dj  immersion  in  a  freezing  mixture,  care 
being  tal^cn  that  the  blood  contained  in  the  capsule  is  frozen  before 
more  is  added.  The  frozen  blood  is  then  thawed  and  heated  to  20"  C. 
The  process  of  freezing  and  thawing  may  with  advantage  be  repeated 
several  times.  The  blood  will  be  then  found  to  have  lost  its  opaque 
red  colour  and  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  transparent  lake- 
coloured  duid.  On  microscopic  examination  the  non-nucleated 
coloured  blood  corpuscles  are  found  deprived  of  all  colour,  sometimes 
retaining  their  original  shape,  but  more  frequently  either  more  globular 
or  more  shrivelled  than  normal.  The  stromata  retain,  according  to 
Rollett,  the  extensibility  and  the  elasticity  of  the  original  blood 
corpuscles.  Under  the  influence  of  the  changes  of  temperature  the 
haemoglobin  has  entirely  dissolved  in  the  serum,  leaving  the  colour- 
less stroma  in  which  it  had  been  deposited. 

The  stroma  is  insoluble  in  serum,  dilute  solution  of  salt  and  of  sugar, 
and  in  distilled  water  at  a  temperature  below  60°  C,  but  readily 
soluble  in  serum  containing  alcohol,  ether,  or  chlorofonn :  in  solutions 
of  caustic  alkalies:  and  in  solutions  of  alkaline  salts  of  the  bile  acids 
(Kuhne). 

■  Jlldelt,   "  Zui  BlnlAoalrBe."    Eoppe-S«f  ler'a  Med.  Chem.  Utttmuehimgen.     Bett 
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ly^^  Of  When  defibrinated  mammalian  blood  is  mixed  with 

mnmxwMng  ten  times  its  volume  of  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride 

tb»  proMdi  (made  by  mixing  1  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of 

of  tiM  ■tnmiA.  j^aQi  ^ii-h  jjine  p^rts  of  H,0)  and  set  aside  for  a  day, 

the  blood  corpuscles  are,  for  the  most  part,  deposited  as  a  slimy 
precipitate.  The  fluid  is  decanted  from  the  precipitate,  which  is 
again  treated  with  the  same  weak  solution  of  common  salt  and 
set  aside  for  a  day,  when,  after  decanting  the  fluid,  the  corpuscles  are 
obtained  almost  absolutely  free  from  adhering  serum.  By  employing 
the  centrifugal  machine  in  effecting  this  separation  the  whole  process 
from  first  to  last  may  occupy  only  a  few  hours.  If  the  precipitate 
obtained  in  this  way  is  now  treated  with  water  without  being  disturbed, 
the  haemoglobin  contained  in  the  corpuscles  is  dissolved  and  there 
reTnains  beaind  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  may  be  shaken  with  water 
and  ether,  and  then  separated  by  filtration.  The  body  thus  obtained  is 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  for  the  most  part  in  a  very  weak  solution  of 
sodium  chloride,  and  in  water  which  contains  0*1  p.c.  of  HCl,  and  in 
weak  solutions  of  alkalies.  This  body  possesses  all  the  characters  of 
the  globulins,  and  is  said  by  EUhne  to  act  fibrinoplastically* ;  ho 
considers  it  to  be  paraglobulin.  Instead  of  employing  the  above 
method,  which  we  owe  to  Hoppe-Seyler",  we  may  adopt  a  simpler 
method  recommended  by  Kiihne  ,  and  having  separated  the  corpuscles 
as  completely  as  possible  from  the  serum  (in  this  case  too  the  cen- 
trifugal machine  should  if  possible  be  used)  these  are  treated  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water.  The  solution  is  then  subjected  to  a  stream 
of  CO,  as  long  as  white  flakes  continue  to  separate.  The  portion  of 
this  precipitate  which  is  soluble  in  water  holding  oxygen  in  solution 
is  composed  of  paraglobulin. 

According  to  KUhne  the  red  blood  corpuscles  were  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  chief  source  of  the  paraglobulin  of  the  blood,  and  this 
view  was  at  one  time  shared  by  A.  Schmidt.  This  author  now, 
however,  refers  all  the  paraglobulin  of  the  serum  to  the  breaking 
down  of  the  colourless  corpuscles*. 

y^^^„^^  If  the  blood  of  the  newt  or  frog   be  placed   in   a 

tiMoftiia  microscopic  gas  chamber^  and  subjected  to  the  action 

stroma  of  tbe     of  a  stream  of  CO,,  the  nucleus,  which  was   at    first 

scarcely,  if  at  all,  visible,  becomes  beautifully  distinct 
and  somewhat  granular  ;  if  a  stream  of  oxygen  or  atmo- 
spheric air  be  then  substituted  for  the  CO,  the  nucleus 

*  We  have  seen  that,  accordiug  to  Hammarstcn,  there  ia  reason  to  doubt  the 
exiBtence  of  any  Rpecific  fibrinoplastio  substance,  the  scf>aratiou  of  fibrin  being  brought 
about  under  certain  ciroumstances  by  other  bodies  than  paraglobulin.    See  p.  61  6t  seq. 

'  Hoppe-Seylcr,  JIandbuch  d,  physiologUeh-  und  pathologitch-chemiichm  Analynte. 
8*«  Auflage,  Berlin,  1870,  p.  318. 

*  KUhne,  Lehrfntrh  iL-r  phijAtoI.  Chnnif,  p.  193. 

*  **  Ueber  die  Heziohungou  des  FaserHtoffeR  za  den  farbloRen  und  den  rothen  Blut- 
ktirperehen  und  (iber  die  Knstohung  der  letzterou."  Pfliiger*H  Archir,  Vol.  ix.,  p. 
353—358.     Maly'R  Jahregbrricht,  Vol.  iv.,  p.  122. 

*  See  **  Blood  Corpuscles, "  by  Dr  Klein,  Handbook  for  th^  Phif*iohipica1  Laboratorp, 
p.  17. 
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disappearB.  Occaaionally  this  appearance  and  disappearance  may  be 
observed  to  occur  many  times  in  succession.  It  is  pretty  obvious  that 
this  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  coagulation  by  the  CO  of  a  proteid 
existing  around  the  nucleus,  and  which  is  probably  identical  with 
paragiobuiin,  the  re-solution  under  the  influence  of  oxygen  agreeing 
with  the  known  characters  of  that  body. 


The  Nuclei  of  the  Red  Corpuscles. 

If  we  except  the  blood  of  adult  mammals  that  of  all  other  vertebrates 
contains  red  corpuscles  possessed  of  a  nucleus.  This  may,  whilst 
the  corpuscle  is  living  and  unaltered,  be  scarcely  if  at  all  perceptible, 
but  readily  comes  into  view  when  weak  acids  or  carbon  dioxide  exert 
their  action, 

Compoied  ^°    order    to  investigate  the  chemical  composition 

MconUnB  to  of  the  nuclei  of  coloured  blood  corpuscles,  the  blood  of 
Bninton  of  a  birds  (and  also  of  snakes)  lias  been  employed.  In 
""""  ""*  his  researches,  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  KUhne, 
Dr  Lauder  Brunton'  followed  the  following  process. 
Defibrinated  blood  from  the  bird  was  treated  vrith  ten  or  twelve 
times  its  volume  of  3  per  cent.  NaCl  solution,  and  the  corpuscles 
separated  by  filtration  and  decantation.  On  shaking  the  residual 
mass  of  corpuscles  with  water  and  ether,  the  nuclei  of  the  corpuscles 
are  set  free  from  the  stroma,  and  float  at  the  junction  between 
the  water  and  ether. 

In  order  further  to  separate  the  nuclei  from  adhering  stroma 
and  colouring  matter,  the  agitation  with  ether  and  waler  may 
be  ropeat-ed  several  times  and  the  residual  matter  washed  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  hot  alcohol  and  ether'.  From  his  obser- 
vations Brunton  came  to  the  conclusion  which  KUhne  had  previously 
arrived  at,  viz.  that  the  nuclei  of  the  blood  corpuscles  are  composed 
of  a  substance  closely  resembling,  if  not  actually  identical  with 
mucin.  He  found  that  they  were  insoluble  in  HCI  of  01  to  1 
per  cent.,  but  soluble  in  solutions  of  the  alkaliet,  the  solutions 
thus  obtained  being  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  mineral  acids, 
the  precipitate  being  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  acid.  The  solutions 
were  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  the  precipitate  not  being  soluble  in 
e-xces-s,  but  were  not  precipitated  by  solution  of  mercuric  chloride. 

MnoiBi  of  Plosz,  repeating  these  experiments  of  Brunton,  con- 

blood  Mr-  firms  the  statement  that  the  body  composing  the  nuclei 

DiuclM  sUd        resembles  mucin  in  its  properties ;  on  subjecting  it  to 
^Ti^  analysis,  however,   he   found   that  it  contained  phos- 

phorus, and  he  therefore  considers  it  to  be  identical 

'  BniDtoD.  "On  the  ebemieal  oompoaition  of  the  nuclei  ot  Blood- cDcpusclos." 
Journal  of  Anatumy  and  Pkijiiology,     Second  eeriea.     Tol.  iii.,  p.  91. 

'  PloBZ.  "  Ueber  d&a  chemiKhe  Verhalten  der  Kerne  der  Vogel-  nod  SchlBngeo- 
Llutkorperehen,"  Hoppe-Sojler,  Med.  Chem.  Vnlinuchuogen,  Heft  iv.  (1871(  p.  160. 
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with  the  body  separated  by  Miescher'  from  the  niiclei  of  pua-corpuscles 
and  by  hiia  turioed  Nuclein.  This  body,  which  will  be  treated  of 
fully  under  '  pus,'  is  unacted  upon  by  gastric  juice,  so  that  bodies 
composed  of  it  (a.y.  the  nuclei  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles)  may  be 
purified  by  subjecting  them  to  artificial  digestion. 

The  Nuclein  of  Miescher  contains  9*59  p.  c.  of  P,  and  to  it  the 
formula  CsUaN,P,0„  has  been  ascribed.  This  formula  must  bo 
received  with  great  caution, 

FaMy  matters  containing  Phosphorus  {Lecithin,  Protagont). 

Berzelius  and  Lehmann  were  aware  that  the  corpuscles  contained 
ft  fatty  body  or  bodies  containing  phosphorus,  and  the  second  of 
these  observers  determined  that  the  ash  of  the  blood  corpuscles 
contains  phosphoric  acid  and  hiis  an  acid  reaction.  A  closer  study 
of  the  phosphorized  proictmate  principle  of  the  coloured  corpuscles 
was,  however,  made  by  Gobley',  and  afterwarda  by  Llermanu'  and 
Hoppe-Seyler*. 

Having  dissolved  the  blood  corpuscles  in  water,  Hermann  agitatotl 
the  solution  repeatedly  with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  was  decanted 
and  evaporated,  when  it  was  found  to  leave  a  crystalline  deposit 
consisting  ofcholesterin  andtuftsofa  body  which  Hermann  considered 
identical  with  the  substance  shortly  before  separated  by  Liebreich 
from  the  brain  and  called  by  him  FrutaooN. 

In  order  to  purify  this  substance  Hermann  added  water  to  the 
mixed  crystalline  deposit  left  by  the  ether ;  the  effect  of  the  water  is 
to  cause  the  protagou  to  swell  and  to  become  less  soluble  in  ether; 
by  the  latter  reagent  the  substances  soluble  in  ether  are  then 
separated.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  heated  to  <>0* ;  and 
from  the  alcoholic  solution  protagon  is  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form. 

Of  late  years  Hoppe-Seyler  and,  after  him,  nearly  all  physioWical 
chemists  have  come  to  consider  proti^on  as  not  being  a  defmite 
proximate  principle  but  as  a  mixture  of  a  phosphorized  body  called 
lecithin  C^H^NPO,.  with  a  body  termed  cerebrin  C„H„NO„  and 
it  ia  the  former  substance  which,  according  to  Hoppe-Seyler,  is  con- 
tained in  the  red  blood  corpuscles.  These  surmises  m  reference  to  the 
Don-cxistcnce  of  protagon  have  however  been  disproved  by  the  author, 
who  has  shewn  that  protagon  ia  a  perfectly  definite  proximate 
principle.  l"be  observations  of  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Jiidell,  however, 
would  appear  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  view  that  the  coloured 
corpuscles  contain  protagon*. 

'  Mieioh«r,  "Ueber  die  chemJBchs  ZosammensetEiuig  dec  EiterEelleD,"  Hoppe. 
S^lcr.  Mfd.  Chem.  VaUrirachUHgen,  Ucft  iv.  (1871)  p.  441. 

*  (iollpy,  Jiiura.  de  Pharm.  rl  dr  Chemir,  Ser.  ni..  T.  m.,  p.  350. 
■  Hermann,  Archivf.  Anat.  u.  Phytiul.,  1866,  p.  .13. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  "  Ueber  das  VorkummeD  von  CbolesteriD  und  Protagoii  imd  ilirn 
Betheiligang  b«i  dor  Bildunj;  dea  Stroma  dei  lotben  BlatkoiperclieD."  Mtd.  Chtm. 
VtOtTtuehvngfn,  Heft  t.  (1866)  p.  110.  Mao  Qmta*  JudeU;  "Zur  BluUnnlyw/' 
Hoppo-SejlM'B  Mid.  Cktm.  UnUnMcUngin,  Heft  m.  (1968)  p.  ST" 

*  Guuueo  and  Blankanhom.  ''On  ProtAiti     -     '  .    ■  -. 


'  Gamgeo  and  BUnkenhom,  "Od  ProUgon 


Jounml  of  Phyiology.  1879. 
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According  to  JUdell,  who  worked  under  Hoppe-Seyler's  direction, 
100  parts  of  the  dried  blood  corpuscles  of  man  contained  (1)  0*35  and 
(2)  072  of  lecithin;  100  parts  of  the  dried  corpuscles  of  the  dog 
contain  O'oO,  100  parts  of  the  dried  corpuscles  of  the  goose  0+6  of 
lecithin, 

Ckolesterin. 

This  body,  which  will  be  treated  of  fiilly  under  'nervous  tissue,' 
is  an  invariablo  constituent  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  and  can  be 
separated  from  them  by  ether.  For  the  method  to  be  followed  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Appendix.  According  to  Judell',  100 
part£  of  the  dried  blood  corpuscles  of  man  contain  0'25  of  cholesterin. 
In  the  dried  corpuscles  of  the  goose  the  cholesterin  attained  the  amount 
of  0'48  per  cent. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  neutral  fats  were  contained  in 
the  coloured  corpuscles.  Hoppe-Seyler"  has  however  found  that  such 
is  not  the  case. 


OXri/A  KMOGLOBUf. 

For  a  long  time  the  opinions  of  chemists  and  physiologists  were 
divided  as  to  the  nature  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  red  blood  cor- 
puscles, and  for  the  most  part  this  was  supposed  to  consist  of  a  body 
termed  Haematin,  which,  as  we  now  know,  is  but  a  product  of 
decomposition  of  the  true  blootl-coloiu^iug  matter — Haemoglobin,  or 
as  we  now  term  it  when  loosely  combined,  as  it  always  is  in  the 
blood,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen,  Oxy -Haemoglobin, 

Crystals  of  a  beautiful  red  colour  had  under  certain  circumstances 
been  observed  to  separate  from  the  blood  of  different  animals  by 
Leidig*,  Reichert*.  and  Kiilliker',  and  had  been  afterwards  more  care- 
fully described  by  Funke,  Kunde,  and  Lehmann. 

The  researches  of  several  observers,  but  especially  those  of  Hoppe- 
Seyler.  soon  proved  that  the  blood  crystals  are  iu  reality  crystals  of 
the  true  blood -colouring  matter,  which  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  solid 
constituents  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  methods  were  soon  found  for 
obtaining  them  iu  lai^e  ([uantities  and  in  a  very  pure  condition. 
Thanks  to  these  and  to  the  application  of  varied  methods  of  physical 
and  chemical  research,  we  now  have  more  definite  knowledge  as  to  the 
part  played  by  the  blood-colouring  matter  in  the  processes  of  the 
economy  than  we  possess  with  regard  to  any  other  of  the  proximate 
principles  of  its  tissues  and  organs. 

'  JUJell,  (of,  tit. 

'  Hoppe-8ejler,  Bandhuch  d.  plii/tiologiich-  U,  palHalngucli-clitmiichrn  Analyi 
Dritte  Auflngo  (1870).  p.  BIS,  note. 

»  Leidig,  ZeitiehriftJIlr  tpiti.  Zoologie.    Bd.  l.  (18*9)  p,  116. 

*  Beiohert,  MliUer'a  Ankiv  (1819),  p.  197. 

•  KoUikBT,  Zeitiehriftfar  vin.  Zooloffir.    Bd.  (.  (1849)  p.  21G. 
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KUbodt  Of  It  must  be  stated  in  limine  tliat  great  difiTerenoe 

exists  in  the  ease  with  which  this  body  can  be  obtained 
in  an  obviously  pure    coadition    from    the    blood    of 
difTereot  animals.     By   (^viously  pure   condition    we 
mean  to  indicate  in  the  form  of  well-defined  cryatala. 

The  principle  upon  which  nearly  all  methods  of  separating  oxy- 
baemoglobia  is  based  is  the  fallowing  t  to  effect  the  solution  of  the 
baemoglobin  of  the  red  corpuscles  either  in  the  serum  or  in  watei' 
added  to  the  separated  corpuscles,  and  then  either  by  the  addition  of 
alcohol  or  by  the  agency  of  cold,  or  of  both  conjointly,  to  cause  the 
oxy-haomoglobiu  (wliich  is  sparingly  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol  and  at 
low  temperatures)  to  crystallize  out. 

From  the  blood  of  some  animals,  and  especially  of  the  rat,  oxy- 
haemoglobin  can  be  obtained  for  microscopic  examinatlun  in  two  or 
three  minutes  by  receiving  a  drop  of  blood  on  a  glass  slide,  adding  to 
it  a  drop  of  distilled  water,  and  after  mixing  the  two  together  cover- 
ing with  a  microscopic  covering-glass.  Needle-shaped  crystaLi  form 
almost  at  once.  In  order  to  separate  considerable  quantities  of 
oxy-haemoglobin  or  even  to  obtain  large  crystals  for  microscopic 
observation  it  is  advisable  to  follow  one  or  other  of  the  following 
methods,  of  which  the  fifth  and  seventh  are  those  which  are  most 
easily  carried  out  and  most  uniformly  successful*. 

I.  Blood  in  allowed  to  coogiiUta  and  the  clot  is  allowed  to  contract  so 
u  to  separate  the  serum  as  couipletvly  as  posaiblo.  {Tliia  end  is  nuturatjy 
most  readily  attained  by  employing  u  centrifugal  apj>aratu£.)  The  clot  is 
fioely  divided  and  then  Hqueezod  in  a  cloth;  ia  tluii  way  tho  oorpuaoles 
are  separated  from  the  Gbiin  of  the  clot. 

Water  ia  added  to  the  expressed  grumous  liquid  (cruor)  in  quuitity 
equal  to  one  or  one  and  a  half  times  its  volume.  A  stream  of  oxygeu  gas  is 
now  pasted  through  the  liquid  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  a  stream  of  CO, 
for  ten  minutes.  After  about  Ave  minutes  n  turbidity  appears,  ct^staU 
commence  to  form,  a  large  quantity  separating  out  in  the  course  of  two 
hours.  By  this  method  crystals  are  obtained  ouly  from  the  blood  of  the 
guine&'pig,  the  rut,  and  the  mouse.  In  order  to  obtain  them  from 
the  blood  of  the  dog  and  other  onintals,  before  and  during  the  passage  of  the 
gase«,  dilute  alcohol  is  added  in  small  quantities  to  the  fluid,  which  theu 
often  yields  a  magma  of  crystals.  Crystals  thus  obtained  are,  however, 
not  pure^  and  in  order  to  separate  them  from  adhering  impurities  they 
must  be  washed  with  distilled  water,  or  water  holding  a  little  alcohol  in 
aolntion,  until  the  filtrate  is  no  longer  precipitated  by  solutions  of  silver 
nitrate  or  of  mereuric  chloride*. 

Prefer  has  found  that  by  merely  passing  air  free  from  carbonic  aoid 
through  the  defibrinated  blood  of  the  dog  crystal Hzation  enaiiM,  even 
though  the  temperature  of  tho  blood  be  as  high  as  35° — SH"  0. 

>  Tho  description  of  tlia  first  six  mcthodB  ol  preparing  oiy.haemoglobEn  la  burd 
opontbat  giTenbyPre;er(inliiSBiiminibl«  wuik  entitled  Die  BlalkryilaiU,  Jena,  IBTl) 
M  abridged  in  Ma.ly'a  Jahreibfrieht,  Vol.  i.  (L8T3)  p.  CT ;  the  seTsuth  the  Aathor 
learned  from  Professor  KUhne ;  be  can  hlghl;  recommend  it. 

*  Lehmaim.  itrr.  d.  tlininl.  itchi,  Oti.  d.  H'iti.  in  Ltiptig,  1S63.  Also  Phyiio- 
lo^ol  Chemittry.    lianalatiun  b;  Day.    Caveudish  Sooiely,  ISfil.     Vol.  lu.,  p,  4sg 
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II.  A  platinum  capsule  ia  placed  in  a  freezmg  mixture  and  then 
freehlj  defibriiiaUvd  blood  is  poured  into  it,  so  as  to  canrert  it  into  a  red 
lump  of  ice.  After  being  iu  this  freezing  mixture  for  hulf  an  Iiour,  the 
blood  is  allowed  to  tliuw  gmdaally,  and  the  contents  of  the  basin  are  then 
poured  into  n  glass  vessel  of  such  dimensionH  that  the  bottom  is  covered  by 
the  lake-coloured  blood  to  a  depth  of  15  millimetres;  the  glass  vessel  is 
then  set  aside  in  a  cool  place.  In  a  short  time  the  blood  of  guinea-pigs  and 
of  squirrels  furnishes  by  this  method  well-formed  crystHls.  According  to 
RoUett,  cat's  blood  is  next  in  the  order  of  fitcility  of  crystal lization.  Then 
follow  dog's  blood,  human  blood,  and  tlie  blood  of  rabbits.  The  blood 
of  tie  pig  and  of  the  frog  yield  by  this  method  no  crystals,  though  their 
oxy-haemoglobin  ia  cryBtallizable,  In  order  to  obtain  crystals  from  the 
blood  of  these  animals,  the  process  of  freezing  and  thawing  must  be  fre- 
quently repeated'. 

This  methoil  is,  according  to  Preyer,  very  convenient  in  winter,  especially 
when  comparative  crystal  I  ographio  and  optical  investigations  of  the  oxy- 
haemoglobin  of  the  blood  of  many  different  animals  have  to  be  carried  on. 

III,  In  this  method,  the  stroma  of  the  coloured  corpuscles  is  dissolved 
by  the  addition  to  the  blood  corpuscles  of  a  watery  solution  of  crystallized 
bile  (a  mixture  of  sodium  glycocholato  and  taurocholate). 

A.  Tlie  blood  of  the  horse  is  collected  in  a  cylinder  and  at  once 
cooled.  As  soon  as  the  plasma  and  subjacent  stratum  of  colourless  cor- 
puscles have  separated,  these  are  separated  from  the  red  corpuscles,  and  ihe 
mass  of  residual  red  corpuscles  ia  treated  with  »  0'5  per  cent,  watery 
solution  of  crystallised  bile.  Then  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  coagulate. 
The  fibrin  as  it  separates  encloses  the  yet  undissolved  corpuscles,  so  that  the 
surrounding  deeply  lake-coloured  fluid  is  entirely  fi'ee  from  them.  To  the 
fluid,  which  is  kept  continually  stirred,  there  is  then  added  90  p.c  alcohol 
containing  a  trace  of  acetic  acid,  as  long  as  the  precipitate  which  is  pro- 
duced continues  to  redi:<solve.  After  some  hours  the  fluid  ia  convei'ted  into 
cryEtals  which  are  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed,  fii-st  with 


I   alcohol   and   then  with  iced  water.     Inst«ad  of  this  method  we 


a  tnagma 
ditut«d    a 

may  use; 

B.  100  e.C.  of  dog's  blood  is  allowed  to  coagulate  in  a  shallow  basin ;  the 
clot  ia  then  separated  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  set  aside  for  24  hours. 
(The  centrifugal  apjuii-atus  might  be  used  with  advaatuge.)  The  serum 
is  then  decante<l  and  tlie  clot  washed  with  water ;  it  is  then  finely 
divided  and  diffused  by  the  help  of  a  syringe  through  50  c.c.  of  water,  and 
after  standing  for  24  hours  is  filtered  through  linen  and  the  residual  fibrin 
washed  with  10  c.c.  of  water.  The  mixture  thus  obtained  of  diluted  serum 
and  blood  corpuscles  is  treated  with  2  c-c.  of  a  syrupy  solution  mnde  by 
dissolving  1  j>art  of  crystallized  bile  in  3  parts  of  water ;  after  24  hours 
every  blood  corpuscle  has  disappeared.  Nevertheless  the  fluid  filters 
very  slowly.  On  adding  20  c.c.  of  9(1  p.c  alcohol  for  every  100  c.c.  of  the 
flltrate,  the  latter  is  converted  into  a  magma  of  crystals  which  ore  washed 
first  in  dilute  alcohol  and  then  in  iced  water. 


Vul.  II.V1.  (IWIiH).     Ablh.  ti„  II.  77. 
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i>  be  recommeuded. 


rV,  The  deSbrinated  blood  of  the  dog  ia  mixed  with  its  own  rolume 
<tf  distilled  water  and  the  diluted  fluid  ia  treated  with  one  fourth  of  iU 
Tolnme  of  alcohol.  The  mixture  is  kept  for  24  hours  at  a  temperature  of 
0"  C.  or  below.  The  orystale  which  sepai'at«  are  dissolved  in  ns  small  a 
quantity  as  possible  of  water  at  35°  to  30°  0.,  and  the  solution  being  cooled 
to  O'U,  a  fourth  of  its  volume  of  alcohol  is  added. 

It  ia  better  to  pliu%  the  fluid  in  a  freezing  mixture  at  a  temperature 
of-  10°  to  -  20°  for  24  hours.  The  whole  fluid  then  becomes  filled  with  u 
magma  of  crystula.  The  process  of  recryatallization  may  be  several  tiiue:s 
repeated. 

V.  Blood  b  collected  in  a  capsnle  and,  having  coagulat«d.  is  allowed  to 
stand  undisturbed  for  some  houre  or,  better  Ktill,  for  a  whole  day.  The 
aenun  b  then  decanted,  the  clot  washed  with  witter  and  cut  into  small 
pieces,  and  these  also  ai'c  repeatedly  washed  with  distilled  water.  When  the 
washings  are  no  longer  strongly  precipitntod  by  solution  of  mercuric  chloride, 
the  pieces  of  clot  are  treated  with  wat«r  heated  to  30° — 40°  0.,  and  the  fluid 
is  filtered,  the  filtrate  being  collected  in  a  cylinder  surrounded  by  ioe,  A 
known  fraction  of  the  red  solution  is  then  treated  little  by  little  with  alcohol 
(poured  out  of  a  burette),  the  fluid  being  coutinually  stirred,  until  a  slight 
precipitate  is  formed.  In  this  way  ia  ascertained  h')W  mucli  alcohol  uiay  be 
lulded  without  a  precipitate  resulting.  Having  thus  found  out  bow  much 
aleohol  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  whole  quantity  of  filtrate,  a  some- 
what smaller  quantity  is  actually  added,  and  the  fluid  is  placed  In  a  freezing 
mixture.  After  some  hours  crystals  separate  abundantly.  As  much  water 
has  been  employed  in  the  process,  the  cryatals  can  easily  be  filtered. 
These  are  washed,  flrat  with  water  holding  alcohol  in  solution  and  a^r- 
wnrds  with  iced  water.  The  crystals  thus  obtained  may  either  be  at  once 
used  or  be  piu'ified  by  further  crystallization.  At  a  temperature  below 
0*C.  they  can  be  dried  in  the  air  without  decomposition. 

'         VI.     Defibrinated   blood   ia   mised    with    tea   times  its  volume  of  a 

I  aolution   of  sodium    chloride   (made  by  diluting   1    volume  of  saturated 

■olution    of    NaCl    with    from    9—19    volumes   of    water),    and    allowed 

to   stand  for   one  or  two  days    in   a   cool    place    so    as    to   allow   of  the 

greater   part  of   the  blood  corpuscles   to   settle.      The   supernatant  liquid 

is  decauted   and   the   corpuscles   are  placed   with   a  little    water    in    a 

flask   and  then  ether   ia  added.     After   repeated   agitation,    the  ether  is 

,  decanted,  and   the  fliud   is   filtered   through   a   plaited  filter  as   rapidly 

I  H  possible.     The  filtrate  is  cooled  to  0°C.  and  treated  with  \  its  volume  of 

L  wpirits  of  wine ;  the  mixture  is  then  maintained  fur  some  days  at-  5*  or 

-  10°  C.     The  crystals  which  separate  may  be  purified  by  recrystallizatiou'. 

VII.  600  CO.  defibrinated  d^ig's  blood  are  ti«atcd  with  31  ac.  of  ether 
r.Hid  the  mixture  shaken  for  some  minutes.  It  is  then  set  aside  in  a 
I  cuol  place.  After  a  period  varying  fi-om  24  hours  to  3  days  the 
I  liquid  has  become   converted    into   a    thick    magma   of  crystals.     These 

y  be  separated  by  placing  in  tubes  and  using  the  centrifugal  apparatus. 

tnhektn  Analyi/, 
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The  cokes  of  crystals  thus  obtained  are  mixed  with  water  holding 
one-fourth  of  its  vDlunie  of  cdcohol  in  solution  and  u^in  centrifugalized. 
By  repeating  this  process  the  crystals  ar«  obtained  free  bom  senuu- 
albumin.  If  requisite  the  crystals  ara  dissolved  iii  water  and  recrystalliaed 
by  the  method  mentioned  under  IV. 

VIII.  In  order  to  obtain  very  lat^e  crystals  of  oxy- haemoglobin  for 
mioroHcopic  examination,  Cischeidlon'  seals  de&brinated  dog'a  blood  which 
has  stood  in  the  air  for  24  hours  in  narrow  glass  tubes  (vaccine  tubes 
answer  well),  and  keeps  the  tubes  for  some  days  at  a  temperature  of 
37°C.  On  opuniag  these  tubes  and  emptying  their  contents  into  a 
watch-glasB,  and  allowing  some  time  for  evaporation  to  take  place,  there 
are  formed  crystiils  of  exti'aordiniiry  size. 

The  analyses  of  Carl  Schmidt  and  Hoppe-Seyler 
Iiave  aliewn  that  crystallized  osy-haemoglobiu  is  a  body 
of  perfectly  constant  composition.      Unlike  any  other  of 
the  proximate  constituents  of  the  animal  body  it  con- 
tains the  element  iron. 

Tlie  following  table  exhibits  the  mean  results  of  the  analyses  of 
Hoppe-Seyler  of  oxy-haenioglobin  from  various  animals  and  from  the 
horse.  The  former  were  published  in  1868',  the  latter  in  1878'; 
the  latter  are  so  different  from  the  former  as  to  be  not  above 
suspicion,  especially  as  they  were  not  actually  obtained  by  Professor 
Hoppe-Seyler  but  by  a 


Water  of 

Cij-Btal- 

C 

H 

N 

0 

a 

Fe 

li.st.oi.. 

Crystals 

from  dog's  blood 

3—4 

63-85 

7-32 

1617 

21-84 

0-39 

043 

goose's  blood 

T 

64-36 

7-10 

16-21 

20-69 

054 

0  43 

guinea-pig's  blood 

C 

5412 

7-30 

16-78 

20-08 

0  58 

(1*8 

., 

squirrel's  blood 

9 

54-09 

7-39 

1609 

31-44 

0-40 

0-59 

" 

horae'a  blood 

54-87 

6'97 

17-31 

19-73 

0  65 

047 

From  the  analyses  of  Hoppe-Seyler  (excluding  that  of  horse's 
blood,  which  is  more  recent)  and  of  C.  Schmidt,  Preyer  deduced  the 
following  as  the  mean  per-eeutage  composition  of  o^y-haemoglobin  : 

>  GMheidleii,  "  DarBteUaug  von  Hamoglobin  KrjstaUen  zq  mikTOBoopicchcr  Bl-o- 
bMhtQDg."    Fhgtiologiiclii  Methodik,  p.  361. 

*  Hoppe-8«;ler,  "BeitriigB  aor  KenntuiBa  des  Blirtei  des  Menrehen  anit  Ate 
Tl^tielthiera."     Mrd.  Cliem.  VMemchangen.  Heft  ai.  (1868)  p.  370. 

■  Hoppe-Beyler,  "  Weitoro  Mittheilungen  uber  die  Eigemiohatten  des  BlutfatbrtoHs." 
Ztittchriftf.  phyi.  Ckemie,  Vol.  u.,  p.  150. 
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In  100  parts. 

C  5400 

H 7-25 

N 16-25 

Fe 0-42 

S  0-63 

O  2145 

ioooo 

and  assuming  that  the  molecule  contains  one  atom  of  iron  the  follow- 
ing would  be  the  empirical  formula : 

Oryitailine  Oxy-haemoglobin  obtained  from  the  blood  of  man 

fonn.  and  the  majority  of  the  lower  animals,  crystallizes  in 

prisms  or  rhombic  plates  of  a  beautiful  blood-red  colour,  which  belong 
to  the  rhombic  system ;  the  oxy-haemoglobin  of  the  squirrel  crystal- 
lizes in  six-sided  plates  which  belong  to  the  hexagonal  system.     The 


Fia.    15.      CUTSTALB   VW  OXY-nAEMOOLOUIN. 

a,  6,  e  and  e  iUuHtrate  the  forms  in  which  haemoglobin  Mparatcs  from  the  blood  of 
man  and  the  majority  of  mammals,  d  are  tetrahedral  cryBtals  from  the  blood  of  (he 
guinea-pig.    /  are  hexagonal  oiyBtids  from  Rqoirrers  blooa. 
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oxy-haeuinglobin  of  the  guinenr-pig  crj-stallizes  in  the  form  of  tetra- 
heura  or  of  tetnihedra  with  truncated  edgea  and  angles,  which  were 
B>t  one  time  supposed  to  belong  to  the  regular  system ;  they  have  been 
proved  by  Lang'  to  belong  to  the  rhombic  system. 

OiyBtola  of  oxy-haemoglobin,  of  whatever  form,  are  doubly  re- 
fracting and  pleochromatic ;  when  examined  in  polarized  light  the 
crystals,  according  to  the  position  of  their  axes  in  reference  to  the 
olHerver,  appear  of  a  dark  reddish-blue  or  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour. 

Oeruin  Oxy-haemoglobin,  as  obtained  by  any  of  the  pro- 

^emioi  cesses  above  described,  presents  when  moist  the  appear- 

t«aeUi)ti«  of  aiice  of  a  pasty  mass  of  a  cinnabar-red  colour ;  it  may  be 
oi;-h>em<>-  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  at  temperatures 
Biobin.  below  O'C.  without  underaoing  decomposition,  and  the 

dried  crystals  thus  obtained  are  found  to  be  perfectly  soluble  in 
water,  yielding  a  solution  which  presents  the  optical  properties  after- 
wards to  be  described.  The  crystals  of  oxy-haemoglobin  dried  m 
vacuo  still  retain  3  or  i  per  cent,  of  water  of  crystallization,  which  is 
driven  off  by  heating  to  110°  or  120°  C.  If  the  crystals  of  oxy-haemo- 
globin have  been  thoroughly  dried  at  a  temperature  below  0°  C,  the 
dried  substance  may  be  heated  to  100°  without  undergoing  decom- 
position ;  the  slightest  trace  of  moisture  suffices,  however,  to  effect 
ilecomposition  at  much  lower  temperatures — a  decomposition  evidenced 
by  the  assumption  of  a  brown  colour,  by  the  substance  becoming  in- 
completely soluble  in  water,  and  by  a  modification  of  the  optical  pro- 
perties (formation  of  methaemoglobin). 

Solutions  of  oxy-haemoglobin  in  distilled  water  if  sealed  in  vessels 
with  no  perceptible  air-space  may  be  kept  for  many  months,  or  perhaps 
years,  without  undergoing  any  further  change  than  the  reduction  or 
loss  of  oxygen  to  be  afterwards  referred  to.  The  fact  is  one  of 
importance  practically,  as  enabling  standard  solutions  of  hacuioglobin 
to  be  preserved  almost  indefinitely', 

Oxy-haemoglobin  obtained  from  different  animab  differs  in  its 
solubility.  That  obtained  from  the  guinea-pig  is  comparatively  little 
soluble,  whilst  that  of  bullock's  and  pigs  blood  is  very  soluble. 
Gautier  gives  the  following  order  of  solubility  of  the  haemoglobin 
obtained  from  several  animals— cat,  dog,  horse,  man :  the  degree  of 
solubility  increasing  according  to  the  order  named. 

Haemoglobin  is  readily  soluble  without  decompositiitn  in  very 
weak  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies  or  of  the  correspondii^ 
carbonates  J  an  excess  of  alkali,  however,  very  readily  induces  de- 
composition. 

All  acids  and  salts  having  an  acid  reaction  decompose  haemoglobin 
with  the  formation  of  haematin. 

1  Sitiungiber.  d.  Wiener  Akad.     Vol.  Xl.vr,,  p.  B5. 

■  Hoppe-Sejler,  "Weitere  MittbeiliiDKeQ  liber  die  EigeDBobaften  des  Blnttubstoffi. 
2.  Ceber  die  Fiiliiglu'it  im  UiimoglobiDa  det  FiiDliiisa  Bowie  der  Ginwiiltnng  dn 
PankreBBtenBeolfl  KU  widerBtthen."    ZtiUchrift  /.  pht/liot.  Chem.,  p.  135,  ct  Beq. 
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FotosRiuiu  carbonate  addeJ  to  solutions  of  haemoglobin  precipitat«s 
the  body  without  decomposing  it,  if  the  temperature  be  low. 

Solutions  of  haemoglobin  are  not  precipitated  by  solutions  of  lead 
acetate  even  after  the  addition  of  ammonia,  nor  by  silver  nitrate, 
though  these  reagents  soon  lead  to  its  decomposition, 

Alcohol  precipitates  haemoglobin,  the  precipitate  having  at  first  a 
red  colour,  but  soon  changing  to  brown,  indicating  that  decomposition 
has  taken  place. 

When  neated  to  70''  or  80°,  dilute  solutions  of  oxy- haemoglobin 
undei^o,  for  some  time,  no  decomposition ;  soon  however  the  liquid 
becomes  turbid  and  brown,  in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
oxy-haemoglobin  and  the  separation  of  insoluble  products. 

These  reactions  will  however  be  studied  with  greater  advantage  after 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  optical  properties  of  oxy-haemoglnbin, 
03  revealed  by  an  examination  of  the  spectrum  of  light  which  lias 
tjaversed  crystals  of  oxy-haemoglobin,  solutions  of  the  body,  or  which 
has  merely  been  passed  through  dilute  Hood'. 

We  have  used  the  term  oxy-haemoglobin  to  denote  the  colouring 
matter  as  it  exists  in  the  living  blood  or  as  it  is  obtained  by  the 
processes  we  have  described ;  viz,  under  circumstances  in  which  it 
exists  in  combination  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  oxygen — 
ox^en  which  is  linked  to  it  by  ties  so  easily  broken  that  it  can  be 
transferred  to  otlicr  easily  oxidizable  bodies  existing  by  its  side,  that 
it  can  be  given  up  when  its  solutions  are  gently  heated  in  a  Torricellian 
vacuum,  or  are  agitated  at  moderate  temperatures  with  large  quantities 
of  inactive  gases  such  as  nitrogen  or  hydrogen — oxygen  which  may 
with  appropriateness  bo  spoken  of  as  the  respiratory  oxygen  of 
haeiiwglobin. 

y^  ^^  It  has  long  been  known  that  if  homogeneous  white 

aotpHon  light  be  passed  through  certain  coloured  gases,  liquids  or 

wwimitin  Dt  solids,  and  then  through  a  prism,  the  spectnim  instead 
ov-Aaamo-  of  being  conHnaotis,  is  seen  to  be  intersected  by  dark 
*^^""  lines  or  bands  which  are  termed  absorption  baiida,  the 

spectrum  which  manifests  such  bands  being  designated  an  ahsorption 
apectrutn.  The  situation  of  such  absorption  bands,  being  perfectly 
constant,  often  affords  a  valuable  means  of  identification  and  a 
ready  means  of  determining  the  occurrence  and  course  of  changes 
in  composition  eSected  in  the  body  which  exhibits  them. 

The  blood  was  shewn  by  Hoppe-Seyler  to  exhibit  when  white 
light  is  passed  through  it  a  very  charactenstic  absorption  spectrum, 
which  he  was  able  to  show  is  identical  with  the  spectrum  of  pur© 
oxy-haemoglobin,  supplying  by  this  discovery  the  absolute  proof  that 
the  blood  crystals  which  had  by  many  observers  been  suspected  to 
be  the  pure  colouring  matter  of  the  corpuscles,  actually  did  conuist 
of  that  substance. 

In  exomiaiug  the  absorption  xpectra  of  blood  or  any  other  solution  it  ia 
oonvenient  to  dilute  the  liijuid  sufficiently  and  then  to  poor  it  into  a  glan 
vtjoae]    with    jwrnllul    faoe-,    which    are   a    definite    width    apart-      Such 
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Teaat-lB  are  made,  after  the  jikii  of  Hoppe-Snyler,  for  the  purpose  uf 
the  phjsiologiiul  chemist,  and  uolil  under  the  name  of  HaemHtino meters*  j 
the  glassi  plutes  are  exactlj  one  centimetre  Hpart,  so  that  when  tho 
■pporaCUB  IH  filled  with  liquid,  the  observer  knowa  that  lie  is  examining 
a  Ktratum  1  cm.  hroad.  Instead  of  such  a  vessel  the  Hacmatoscope  or 
HaeiiiiMco|>e  of  Hermann',  shewn  in  the  accompanjing  woodcut,  may 
be  e]n|ilo;€)d,  F  ie  &  plate  of  glass,  and  the  piston  6'  is  a  metallic  tuhe 
closed  at  its  inner  end  hj  a  plate  of  glass.  By  sliding  the  piston  C  iu  aud 
out  of  the  tube  D  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  DFB  and  the  depth  of  a 
stratum  of  fluid  contained  between  the  two  glass  plates  may  be  modified  at 
will  within  wide  limits.  Tiie  depth  of  the  stratum  in  read  off  by  means  of 
a  mllUiitetre  scale  eugnived  on  the  sliding  tube  C 


HAEMAtOBCnFE. 


Whichever  the  exact  form  of  vessel  containing  tbe  blood  to  be 
examined,  it  ia  interposed  between  a  source  of  light  and  a  suitable 
specbroscn{>e. 

Various  farms  of  spectroscope  may  be  employed  in  these  researches. 
Any  ordinary  spectroscope  adaptiid  lo  the  requiiiiments  of  the  chemist 
will  answer;  it  is  advisable,  however,  that  the  iuetrumeut  shall  lie 
provided  with  an  arrangement  for  observing  simultaneoualy  two  s[iectrti, 
and  with  a  scale. 
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]ii  lliu  auuexeil  drawing  llie  turangement  of  the  whole  upiianittu   u 
•hswn. 


1.  At  vl  is  a  tube  bearing  at  its  distal  end  a  slit  wbii^h  may  ba  mode 
luUTDw  or  wide  at  will  aud  which  in  provided  willi  u  reflectiDg  prism  by 
Rieana  of  which  the  spectrum  of  light  from  two  mjui-cch  may  be  Himul- 
taneoiialy  obsi^rvcd ;  at  itEt  i)mximal  end  it  is  furnished  with  an  achromatic 
lens.  2.  In  the  centre  of  the  instrument  ia  a  flint  glasa  prism  which 
T«ceivf«  the  jiai'tillal  rays  which  have  patued  through  the  slit  and  collimating 
lenj-  3.  At  fl  is  a  teieacopo  into  which  peueirat*  the  rays  which  have 
becD  diflpei-aed  by  the  prlam.  4.  At  C  in  shewn  a  tube  bearing  at  its 
distill  end  a  scale  photographed  upon  gluHH  and  which  is  illuminated  by  a 
Ump  OS  ftliewn  iu  the  engraving. 

In  tuilually  working  with  Mich  an  instrument  the  observer,  having 
thrown  a  dark  cluth  over  the  priaiu,  commencea  by  adjusting  the  lights  so  as 
to  illuminate  the  slit  and  the  scale,  and  by  adjusting  the  slit  at  the  end  of 
tube  A,  and  focusing  the  scale  in  tube  C  and  the  telescojie  B,  he  endeavours 
to  get  a  sharply  detined  spectrum,  aud  immediately  above  or  below  it  a  well- 
L  illuminated  image  of  the  scale. 

In  working  with  the  apectrosco|>e  it  is  of  great  importance  to  be  able 
I  to  fix  more  or  less  precisely  the  locality  of  any  line  or  Kind  which  boa  been 
I  ofawrved,  and  in  order  to  do  so  various  plana  may  be  followed.  One  must 
imonly  toUowed  ia  to  examine  very  carefully  the  spectrum  of  sunlight 
I  Mid  to  determine  the  [loxttiun  of  the  principal  Fraueuhofer  lines  in  reference 
f'  to  the  scale  of  the  instrument.  The  observations  are  tabulated,  or  a 
I  drawn  shewing  the  position  of  these  lines,  which  are  to  servo  aa  land- 
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m&rkB  for  future  obaervationB.  A  very  useful  method  of  recording  the 
position  of  lineB  ttiid  hands  in  the  Hpeotrum,  lutely  suggested  by  Dr 
MacMunn',  ia  thns  deacrihed  in  his  own  words  : 

"The  slit  of  the  spectroBco])e  being  lUumiDated  bj  Bome  light,  it 
is  sufficiently  narrowed,  and  tbe  eye-piece  foeussed,  till  the  Frauenliofer  liuea 
are  seen  distinctly;  a  camera-lucida  ia  then  elipptd  over  the  eye-piece,  and  a 
poiat  marked — on  a  piece  of  paper  placed  beneath  the  camera — Ju»t  beyouil 
the  esti-eme  red,  and  another  beyond  the  extreme  violet.  A  number  of 
blank  spectrum  maps  are  then  mtide  of  this  length,  and  again  brought  beneath 
the  camera  ;  the  position  of  the  Fi-auenhofer  lines  ia  marked  on  the  top  one, 
and  afterwards  on  all  the  othera.  In  this  way  a.  number  of  solar 
maps  are  made,  from  wliich  any  required  number  can  ufterwardH  be 
copied. 

"  When  an  absorption  spectrum  has  to  be  mapped,  a  test-tube  containing 
the  BolutioD,  illuminated  by  means  of  a  strong  light,  is  placed  beforo 
the  slit,  the  right-angled  reflecting  prism  is  made  to  cover  half  the  slit,  and 
a  Bunaen  burner,  with  a  salt  of  sodium  introduced  into  its  Saiiie,  is  placed 
so  that  ita  light  shall  fall  upon  the  right-angled  prism.  Or  looking 
into  the  ioRtrument  two  spectra  are  seen,  one  the  nbsoti)tion  spectrum, 
the  other  the  spectrum  of  sodium — a  yellow  line  on  a  dark  background. 
The  camera  lucida  is  then  slipped  over  the  eye-piece,  two  maps  with 
the  Frauenhofci*  lines  marked  on  them  brought  beneath  it,  and  the  paper 
shifted  till  tbe  bright-yellow  sodium  lino  covers  the  D  line  on  the 
maps ;  with  a  lead  pencil  the  position  of  the  bands  and  the  amount  of 
shading  is  marked  on  tbe  maps,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  ]>a])er 
from  alipping.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  maps  have  to  bo 
turned  upside  down  wliile  being  made,  otherwise  the  A  line  would  be  on  the 
right-baud  aide  aod  the  H  on  tbe  left  in  the  aolar  maps,  and  the 
absolution  hands  in  the  wrong  place  in  the  othera." 

Spectre-  For  some  time  past  physicista  have  been  in  the  habit 

■oopea  with  of  reoorduig  the  position  of  bright  or  dark  lines  obaerred  in 

■c^indi-  the  spectrum  by  stating  the  wave-length  of  the  region 
lau^B.  '  ^  which  they  occur.  Unually  the  observations  have  been 
made  with  instruments  furnished  with  an  arbitrary  scale 
only.  Having  determined  the  position  of  certain  lines  on  the  solar 
spectrum  (of  which  the  wave-length  ia  preciaely  known)  in  reference  to 
the  arbitrary  scale,  data  are  obtained  for  constructing,  by  an  ea.sy  geo- 
metrical proceaa,  a  curve  which  represeots  the  relation  of  any  point  on  the 
arbitrary  scale  to  ft  scale  of  wave-lengths.  The  observatioua  which  have 
been  made  with  the  arbitrary  scale  are  then  reduced  to  wave-lengtha. 
Though  the  reduction  is  somewhat  troublcHome  the  observer  knows  that, 
when  made,  his  observations  have  acquired  a  definiteness  which  they  other- 
wise would  never  have  jioasessed.  Usually  wave-lengths  are  now  express- 
ed in.  10-milhonthi  of  a  millimetre,  but  other  units  of  measurement  may 
be  employed. 

Recently  Herr  Carl  Zeias,  tbe  eminent  optician  of  Jena,  has,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Professor  Abbe,  constructed  spectroscopes  provided  with  an 
illuminated  scale,  which  is  divided  and  numbered  so  as  to  permit  of  the 

'  MacMann,  Sludiri  in  Medical  Sptctrotcojry.     Beprinted  from  the  Dublin  Jnumat 
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direct  deUnnination  of  the  wave-length  of  an;  region  in  the  Tiubl« 
■pectram. 

The  Hale  is  similar  to  that  ahevn  below,  except  that  the  position  of  the 

«  B  9 
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8cu.m  or  vite-lekothb,  ■utiuB  to  THki  ta  Ziisb'i  spkctboboopu. 

lines  of  Frauenhofer  is  not  marked  on  the  scale.  The  numbers  attached  to 
the  diTisions  on  the  scale  indicate  wave-lengths  expressed  in  100,000ths  of 
a  millimetre;  and  each  division  indicates  a  difference  in  wave-length  equal  to 
one  hundred  thousandth  of  a  millimetre  (0-00001  mm.).  By  the  eye,  the 
position  of  any  line  situated  between  two  divisions  of  the  scale  can  he 
estimated  to  one-tenth  of  a  division,  so  that  ita  wave-length  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  milliontbs  of  a  millimetre.  In  using  Zeiss's  iustrtiments,  the 
obaerver  commences  by  causing  Frauenbofer'B  line  D,  or  the  sodium  line, 
to  coincide  eicactly  with  that  part  of  the  scale  which  expresses  its 
wave-length,  that  is  ni  say  to  correspond  t«  division  £8*9  of  the  scale 
(which  expresses  a  wave-length  of  689  milliontbs  of  a  millimetre  or 
0-000S89).  Having  done  this  the  scale  is  aocurat^y  set  for  all  other 
points. 

Let  us  suj^tose  that  the  ofaeerver  wishes  to  determine  the  wave- 
length of  Frauenhofer's  tine  E.  He  will  at  once  see  that  the  line  is  placed 
between  divisions  52  and  63  and  he  would  determine  ite  position  between 
two  divisions  to  within  one-tenth  of  a  division,  but  probably  much  nearer. 
The  reading  would  probably  be  627,  which  would  give  for  the  wave- 
length of  £  527  millionths  of  a  millimetre,  a  result  which  is  only 
three  ten-millionths  below  the  value  deduced  from  the  observations 
of  Angatrdm'.  As  a  result  of  many  experiments  with  one  of  Zeia^s 
spectroscopes  the  Author  has  found  diat  the  mean  error  in  bis  case  is  not 
greater  than  *  0-000001  mm. 

Printed  blank  maps  accompany  Zeias's  instruments,  which  correspond 
exactly  to  the  scale  of  the  spectroscope.    There  is  therefore  not  the  slightest 


>  The  followinjE  are  the  k 
D,  E,  F,  Q,  aoooidiug  to  tlie  . 
miUiinetre ; 


A  760-4 
B  687-4 
C  656-7 
D  5804 
B  5-J7-3 
F  4Hfi'6 
U  431-0 

H  saa-d 
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difficulty  ill  drawing  up  a  tutip  whicli  ithitll  reijttsent  the  relative  and 
abtoluU  poBitioD  of  any  liacs  or  bends  observtHl  iu  a.  given  Hpcctmm. 

The  absorptioii  Wnds  which  fonn  the  cbaracteristic  features  in  tho 
■pectm  of  bloud  and  certain  other  animal  liquids  do  not  admit  of  having 
tlieir  limits  determined  with  the  same  sharpness  and  predEiuu  as  is  passible 
in  the  case  of  the  bright  lineu  iu  the  xpectni  of  iDcaiide««at  metala  or  in 
that  of  the  linee  of  FrEuenhofor  in  the  Kilai'  spectruiu.  It  would  therefore 
be  mere  pedantry  to  express  their  position  or  exteut  on  a  wave-length  scale 
to  one  ten-mill  ton  th  of  a  milliineti'e.  In  this  woi'k  all  drawings  of 
spectra  will  be  accompanied  by  a  ucale  of  wave-lengths,  and  the  position 
and  extent  of  bands  usually  expressed  in  millionths  of  a  milliiuetre. 

Mloro-ipeo-  Where  very  small  quantitiea  of    a  solution  are   to   l>e 

*'«»<"'P"-  examined  these  may  be  introduced  into  small  cells  made  by 

cementing  sections  of  barometer  tubing  of  various  lengths  and  diameters 
to  glass  slides.  Such  n  cell  may  be  made  which  only  requires  two  or 
three  drops  of  fluid  in  ortler  to  fill  it.  Instead  of  employing  an  ordinary 
spetrtroscoiie  we  may  iu  this  case  with  a^lvantage  employ  some  form  of 
m  iuro-  speclroseoi  ^e. 


Tha  uiBtmmeiit  oonsiBtB  of  a  drum  A  (Fi«.  2<i)  iaterposeil  belween  the  field-Iena  snd 
eye'lene  or  an  eye -piece.  Withiu  the  dnini  (here  is  a  slit  nhich  bymeBiia  of  Bctews 
H  Uid  F  {¥\f,.  31)  oan  be  lengthened  or  shorteDed  >Dd  mads  niiler  or  nHrraver ; 
it  also  contains  a  priam  wbereb?  light  coming  from  an  apertnre  in  a  alsftu  at  the 
side  of  the  drum  is  toCulty  reBecled  in  the  direction  of  tLe  optic-axis  of  the  eye- 
piece. Over  the  eye-leua  of  the  eye-piece  is  trilunted  the  combiDatiiin  of  prisma 
with  the  meuiuriDg  appatatiia ;  tins,  which  in  the  spectroscope  pioper,  revolves 
alDQud  the  occentno  K  (Fig.  3(>) :  it  can  either  be  moved  awny  from  the  eye-lena  or 
brought  over  it,  and  retained  there  by  the  calvh  L.  At  N  is  placed  the  scale  of 
wive-leegtba  (aov  Fig.  SO),  which  is  illaminated  by  the  mirror  O.  The  screw  F 
and  tha  spring  Q  are  employed  to  alter  the  relstion  of  the  scale  to  the  spectrum. 
The  former  ia  always  set  by  the  observer  so  that  Franenhofer'a  line  I>  corresponds 
to  division  Sti'9. 
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The  first  to  apply  a  spectroscope  to  the  microscope  was  Mr  Sorbj*,  and 
very  numerous  modifications  of  his  original  micro-spectroscopes  have  been 
made.  In  all  cases  the  micro-spectroscope  consists  of  a  modified  microsoopie 
eye-piece  which  has  superadded  to  it  a  direct>yision  prism,  an  ai*rangement 
of  slits  for  allowing  definite  quantities  of  light  to  reach  the  prism,  usually 
arrangements  for  comparing  two  different  spectra,  and  finally  some  micro- 
metric  arrangement.  In  consequence  of  the  admirable  nature  of  the  micro- 
metric  arrangement  we  give  the  preference  to  the  instrument  made  by  Zeiss 
and  of  which  a  vertical  and  horizontal  section  are  given  in  Figs.  20  and  21. 

Being  provided,  then,  with  one  or  other  of  the  spectroscopes 
previously  described,  o/  with  a  similar  instrument,  let  the  observer 
interpose  between  it  and  some  source  of  light  a  solution  of  blood,  say 
made  by  diluting  defibrinated  blood  with  ten  times  its  volume  of 
distilled  water  contained  in  a  haematinometer  (Fig.  16,  p.  92)  1  cen- 
timetre wide.  It  will  then  be  found  that  the  whole  of  the  more 
refrangible  portion  of  the  spectrum  has  been  cut  off  but  that  the  red 
end  of  the  spectrum  remains  visible,  or  rather,  those  rays  having  a  wave- 
length greater  than  about  600  millionths  of  a  millimetre. 

If  now  a  stream  of  hydrogen  or  nitrogen  be  passed  for  a  consider- 
able time  through  the  diluted  blood  it  will  be  observed  that  the  absorp- 
tion is  least  between  Frauenhofer's  line  a  ( W.  L.  718)  and  Frauenhofer's 
line  B  (W.L.  686*7),  but  that  the  rest  of  the  spectrum  is  less  bright  than 
before  the  gas  was  passed.  The  effect  of  the  N  or  H  has  been  to  drive 
more  or  less  of  the  respiratory  oxygen  from  the  haemoglobin,  and  in 
consequence  there  is  more  light  absorbed ;  this  difference  in  the  spec- 
trum corresponds  to  the  change  which  the  blood  undergoes  from  a 
bright  vermilion  colour  to  a  brown-red  when  it  passes  from  the  arterial 
to  the  venous  condition,  in  other  words  from  a  condition  in  which  its 
haemoglobin  is  nearly  saturated  with  its  respiratory  oxygen,  to  one  in 
which  a  portion  of  that  oxygen  has  been  given  up. 

If  now  the  blood  solution  be  rendered  much  more  dilute  so  as  to 
contain  8  p.c.  of  haemoglobin,  on  examining  a  stratum  1  centi- 
metre wide  the  spectrum  becomes  distinct  up  to  Frauenhofer's  line  D 
(W.  L.  589),  %,e.  the  red,  orange  and  yellow  are  seen,  and  in  addition 
also  a  portion  of  the  green  between  b  and  F.  Immediately  beyond  D 
and  between  it  and  b,  however  (between  W.  L.  595  and  518),  the  ab- 
sorption is  intense.  (See  Fig.  22,  4.)  On  diluting  still  further,  what 
appeared  one  wide  black  band  between  D  and  E  is  seen  to  resolve 
itself  into  two  beautifully  distinct  absorption  bands  separated  by  a 
green  interspace  (Fig.  22,  3).  Of  these  absorption  bands,  the 
one  next  to  D  is  narrower  than  its  fellow;  it  has  more  sharply 
defined  edges  and  is  undoubtedly  blacker;  its  centre  corresponds 
with  wave-length  579,  and  it  may  conveniently  be  distinguished  as 
the  absorption  band  a  in  the  spectrum  of  oxy-haemoglobin.  The 
second  of  these  absorption  bands,  i.e,  the  one  next  to  £,  which  we 
shall  designate  /8,  is  broader,  has  less  sharply  defined  edges,  and  is 
not  so  dark  as  a.  Its  centre  corresponds  approximately  to  W.  L.  553*8. 

^  Sorby,  Quarterly  Jowmal  of  Science,  1865,  n.  p.  198. 
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FlOURB   22. 

Spectrum  1.  (Prayer,  Pkte  1,  sp,  2  n%odijUd.)  Solution  of  oxy-hoemo- 
globin  oontaiuing  less  than  O'Ol  p.  c.  In  this  as  in  every  other  case,  a 
stratum  1  centimetre  thiclc  was  exaininiid.  One  distinct,  though  faint, 
absorption  band  (a)  between  W.  L.  683Bnd575'l.  According  to  Preyer' there 
is  no  trace  of  the  bftud  fi  seen  ;  the  Author  finds,  howcTer,  that  whenerer  a 
is  viaible  he  jterceives  a  faint  shadow  in  the  position  of  wave-lengtha  538 — 
550,      There  is  no  absorption  at  either  violet  or  red  end  of  the  spectrum. 

Spectrum  2.  (Preyer,  PI.  I,  sp.  4.)  The  soluliau  contains  0  09  p.  c  of 
oxy-haemoglobin,  a  extends  from  683—571  and  fi  from  650—532.  The 
violet  end  is  absorbed  to  abotit  428.     The  red  end  is  scarcely  affected. 

Spectrum  3.  (Preyer,  PI.  I,  sp.  6.)  The  solution  contains  037  p.c 
of  oiy-haemoglobin,  a  extends  from  589 — 567,  and  /3  from  553 — S23. 
The  red  end  of  the  spectrum  is  perceptibly  shortened.  The  violet  is  entirely, 
And  the  blue  partly,  absorbed,  to  about  453, 

Sptetrurn  4.  (Preyer,  PI.  1,  sp.  8.)  The  solution  contains  0-8  p.  c  of 
ozy-haomoglobin.  The  two  absorption  bands  have  amalgamated  and  one 
broad  band  is  seen  extending  from  595  to  518.  The  green  is  just  visible 
between  513  and  496  ;  the  slightest  Increase  in  the  strength  of  the  solution 
causes  the  green  to  disappear. 

Spectrum  5.  (Preyer,  PI,  1,  sp.  9.)  Solution  of  haemoglobin  (St/n. 
reduMii  haeinoglobin)  of  about  0'2  p.  c.  A  single  broad  baud  with  difi\ifie 
edges,  between  595  and  538 ;  the  band  is  darkest  at  about  650.  Both 
ends  of  the  spectrum  are  more  absorbed  than  by  a.  solution  of  oxy-haemo- 
globin having  the  same  degree  of  concentration. 

Spectrum  6.  (Preyer,  PI.  1,  sp,  14.)  Solution  of  carbonic  oxide  hae- 
moglobin. Two  libsorptiou  bands  very  similar  to  those  of  oxy-haemo- 
globin, but  moTe<l  sooiewhat  nearer  to  E.     a.  extends  from  587  to  664  and 

0  from  547  to  529.  The  blue  and  violet  are  less  strongly  absorbed  than 
by  a  solution  of  oxy-haemoglobin  of  the  same  strength. 

On  diluting  very  largely  with  water  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
spectrum  appears  beautifully  clear  except  where  the  two  absorption 
bands  are  situated.  If  dilution  be  pursued  far  euough  even  these 
disappear;  before  they  disappear  they  look  like  faiut  shadows 
obscuring  the  limited  part  of  the  spectrum  which  they  occupy.  The 
lost  to  disappear  is  the  band  a. 

The  two  absorption  bands  are  seen  most  distinctly  when  a  stratum 

1  cm.  thick  of  a  solution  containing  1  part  of  haemoglobin  in 
1000  is  examined;  they  arc  still  perceptible  when  the  solution 
contains  only  1  part  of  haemoglobin  in  10000  of  water. 


HawwKlo-  The  spectrum  of  oxy-haemoglobin   had   been   de- 

jl^j^^^^^  scribed  by  Hoppe-Seyler  when  Professor  Stokes  made 
''  the  remarkable  discovery  that  when  diluted  blood  is 
treated  with  certain  reducing  agents  the  colour  of  the  liquid  and 
itx  spectrum  undergo  remarkable  changes;  the  former  loses  its  bright 
red  and  acquires  a  brown  colour,  whilst  the  green  interspace  which 
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had  existed  between  the  absurption  bands  i  and  fi  of  oxy-haemo- 
glohin  disappears,  and  instead  of  the  two  bands  there  appears  a 
single  one,  less  deeply  shaded  and  witli  less  finely  de6ned  edges, 
extending  between  D  and  E.  This  band  we  may  distinguish  as 
absorption  band  y.    (See  Fig.  22,  Spect.  5  for  description.) 

Hoppe-Seyler',  who  has  described  the  spectrum  of  reduced  haemo- 
^bin  with  great  care,  remarks  that  when  a  strong  solution  of  that  body 
18  diluted  with  water,  avoiding  at  the  same  time  the  access  of  oxygen, 
before  the  distinct  absorption  band  which  we  designate  7  comes  into 
distinctness  there  is  seen  some  green  light  between  b  and  F.  As  the 
Biilution  is  diluted,  the  dark  absorption  band,  which  extends  at  first 
from  D  to  b|  diminishes  in  width,  and  the  blue  rays  of  the  spectrum 
become  more  distinctly  visible. 

On  further  diluting,  the  single  absorption  band  is  observed  not  to 
exhibit  any  trace  of  subdivision,  but  to  diminish  rapidly  in  intensity, 
so  that  in  a  solution  of  such  concentration  that  butli  absorption 
bands  of  oxy-haemoglobin  would  be  quite  distinct,  the  single  band  7  of 
reduced  haemoglobin  has  disappeared  from  view.  Further,  reduced 
haemoglobin  existing  in  solution  is  distinguished  from  oxy-haemo- 
globin by  its  stronger  absorption  of  the  light  between  C  and  D,  as 
well  as  by  its  weaker  absorption  of  the  blue  light  above  F. 

If  now  the  solution  which  presents  tliis  spectrum  be  shaken 
with  Mr  or  oxygen,  the  single  band  at  once  gives  place  to  the  two 
original  bands,  whilst  the  liquid  loses  its  brown  and  reacquires  more  or 
less  of  its  florid  red  colour,  The  process  of  reduction  and  subsequent 
oxygenation  may  be  repeated  many  times  in  succession. 

From  his  experiments  Stokes  concluded  that  "  the  colouring  matter 
of  blood,  like  indigo,  is  capable  0/  exiatinff  in  two  states  of  oseidation, 
distinguishable  by  a  difference  of  colour  and  a  fundamental  difference 
in  the  action  on  the  spectrum.  It  may  be  made  to  pass  from  Oie  more 
to  the  less  oxidized  state  by  the  action  of  suitable  reducing  agents,  and 
recovers  its  oxygen  by  absorption  from  the  air*."  This  surmise  has 
been  proved  to  have  been  perfectly  correct,  and  to  blood- colouring 
matter  after  it  has  lost  the  oxygen  which  it  can  give  up  to  reducing 
agents,  the  name  of  reduced  haemofflobin  is  given.  By  many,  as  by 
Hoppe-Seyler,  it  is  termed  simply  haemoglobin,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  body  as  it  exists  combined  with  its  respiratory  oxygen  and  which 
ia  then  termed  osy-haemoglobin. 

ib/aaOM  Before  proceeding  further,  it  is  advisable  to  consider 

°"3hJ«m^  ^"^  ^^^  *'^^''  "^  "^  ^^l"^'""  "f  oxy-haemoglobin  may  be 

^4nto  hM-     reduced  so  as  to  exhibit  the  spectrum  of  haemoglobin, 
noslobtn.  The  following  are  the  methods  which  may  be  followed: 

'  Hoppfl-Sejier,  "Beitroee  enr  KenntniM  dsB  Blates  des  Mensehon  nnd  dar 
WitbeltbierH.  Doa  redocirte  Eiimaglobiti  oder  der  ■venose  BlaUarbalaS."  Med.  Ghent. 
UnUrmchimgen,  Bott  iii.  (1868)  at  p,  374  ot  aeq. 

■  Stokes,  "  On  the  redaotion  and  oxidation  at  the  calooring  mattei  ot  tlio  blood," 
bj  ProCoMor  Btokoe,  F.R.S.  Frocetdingi  qf  the  Itnijal  Society  0/  London,  Vol.  hit. 
(1864)  p.  867,  pangnipb  8.    AUo  Philotophieal  Muffatine,  1864,  p.  891. 
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1.  To  a  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt,  oa  for  instanoe  of  Fe  SO,  +  7H,0,  % 
bhihU  quiuitit}^  of  tartaric  or  citric  acid  is  added,  and  theu  ammonia  until 
the  reuctiou  is  alkaline.  In  couHuquttuce  of  the  iirexeuce  of  the  vegetable 
ucid,  ammonia  does  not  throw  down  a  precipitate  of  ferrous  hydrate,  but 
a  clear  light-green  aolutiou  is  obtained  which  readily  durkeua  bj  absorptiun 
of  oxygen  fioui  the  air.  Such  a  solution  when  freshlj  prepared  exerts  a 
Ifowerfully  reducing  action  upon  oxj-baemoglobin.  When  added  in  small 
quantities  to  a  solution  of  this  body  or  to  blood,  the  colour  and  spectrum 
change  almost  instantly,  to  be  restored  again  on  agitation  with  air.  Oflen 
we  may  observe  that  on  shukiDg  up  the  reduced  solution  with  air  the 
spectrum  of  oxy-haemoglobin  is  restored,  though  on  leaving  the  solution  a 
moment  or  two  at  rest  the  two  bonds  again  disappear,  and  the  single  band 
of  reduced  haemoglobin  appears,  proving  that  when  existing  side  by  side 
with  a  ferrous  anlt,  reduced  haemoglobin  can  more  readily  take  posaeasiou 
of  oxy^riiU  than  that  substance,  to  which  however  it  afterwards  cedus  it. 

3.  Instead  of  ferrous  sulphate  we  may  employ  a  solution  of  a  stannous 
salt  prejnred  aftvr  the  same  fashion,  by  mixing  a  solution  of  stannous 
chloride,  SnCl,,  with  tartaric  acid  and  then  adding  ammonia  to  neutralisation. 
In  this  case,  as  in  1,  by  rcndeiing  the  liquid  alkaline  we  prevent  it  pro 
fuundly  decomposing  the  blood-colouring  matter,  whilst  its  oxidixing  power  ia 
increased.  The  tin  presents  the  advantage  over  the  iron  solution  of  not 
becoming  deeply  coloured  as  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  therefore  not  absorbing 
light  passed  through  it. 

3.  The  blood  or  solution  of  oxy-haetuoglobin  is  boiled  at  .i  temperature 
of  ID*  C,,  in  a  vessel  in  which  a  Torricellian  vacuum  is  estublished  by  means 
of  a  mercurial  pump.  Very  shortly  the  colour  of  the  liquid  and  the 
change  in  apectruni  evidence  the  complete  removal  of  oxygen. 

i.  The  blood  or  solution  of  haemoglobin  la  subjected  for  a  lDng.<K>ii- 
tinaed  period  to  the  action  of  a  stream  of  waalted  hydrogen  or  nitrogen. 
The  same  apparatus  may  be  employed  for  this  experiment  as  is  used  in 
preparing  Haemochroraogen. 

Whilst  osy- haemoglobin  or  its  solutioua  very  rapidly  undergo 
change  at  temperatures  above  0*C.  this  is  not  the  case  with  reduced 
haemoglobin.  Uoppe-Seyler  has  discovered  thut  when  a  solution  of 
pure  oxy-haemo^lobin  is  seated  up  iu  a  glass  tube  (care  being  taken  to 
include  very  little  air)  after  undergoing  reduction,  as  exhibited  by  its 
change  of  colour  aud  spectrum,  it  suHVrs  no  furlher  change  and  may 
be  kept  for  years.  Wlien  such  a  solution  is  brought  iu  contact  with 
oxygen  oxy- haemoglobin  is  again  formed  and  may  even  be  crystal- 
lised. This  discovery  of  Hoppe-Seyler's  is  of  great  practical  importance 
to  the  physiological  chemiiit,  as  it  enables  hirn  to  prepare  standard 

I  solutions  of  osy-haemoglohin,  when  temperature  and  other  circum- 
stances are  favourable,  and  to  keep  them  indefinitely  for  subsequent  use. 
Hoppe-Seyler  has  also  shewn  that  reduced  haemoglobin  resists  the 
action  uf  pancreatic  fcrmeut'. 
'I 
Einirii 
: 


IIoppe-Se]>ler.  "  Uebei  dio  Fiihigkeit  des  Hamcglobini  der  FaiUmaH  gowje  der 
EimrirkaDK  dra  Puukn-'ufermonta  zu  wideratrcbon."  Zriuehri/t  /.  phf/i.  Chtmit, 
~  "       p.  185. 
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The  fiM^is  whidi  have  been  nairated  above  sapply  the  chief 
materials  for  fonning  an  ojMnion  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
compound  of  haemoglobin  with  oxygen.  From  them  it  would  appear 
that  this  compound  is  of  so  remarkable  a  nature  that  it  may  be 
.  formed  with  exceptional  fiunlity  by  the  mere  contact  with  atmospheric 
oxygen,  and  that  it  is  one  which  readily  undeigoes  dissociation — the 
decomposition  being  one  in  which  the  molecule  of  haemoglobin  is  left 
intact  and  ready  to  combine  again  with  firesh  molecules  of  oxygen. 

iiMas0«ai  What  is  the  quantity  of  oxygen   which   reduced 

tr  ite  r«spi-     haemoglobin  can  link  to  it  as  respiratoiy  oxygen  ? 
ratoryor  Preyer*  as  a  result  ot  three  determinations  found 

^      that  1  gramme  ot  haemoglolMn  can  link  to  itself  1*27 

''Zi^     ^^^  cents,  rf  oxygen  measured  at  (fC  and  1   metre 
^  pressure  (or  1*671  c  c.  measured,  as  is  more  usual  in 

England  and  France,  at  O^C  and  760  muL  pressure), 
and  more  recently  Hufiier^  has  determined  the  amount  again  by  a 
different  method  and  has  obtained  a  result  almost  identical  with  that  of 
Preyer.  According  to  Hufiier  and  as  the  mean  of  ten  separate  deter- 
minations, 1  gramme  of  haemoglobin  fully  saturated  with  oxygen  is 
associated  witb  1*28  aa  of  oxygen  gas  (measured  at  0*C.  and  1 
metre  pressure.) 

I^lyjy,y^^.  OxT-baemoglchin  is  one  of  those  oompoonds  which  at 

ma  iMMliM  partknkr  temperatures  and  piMsures  ondeigo  di»9oeiiUion. 
•r  Ite  iMpI  At  40* C.  the  disBOcialioii-teiuMm  is  equal  to  about  30 nun. 
latMy  OKTiM  cf  mercurr*.  The  Author  attempted  some  time  ago  to  aaoer- 
y  y*^*^  tain  the  disaociatJop-tenaioiis  of  Qxy-haanoglolMn  ibr  Tarious 
micIqMi  temperatures,  but  the  results  whidi  he  obtained  were  not 

suf^ieutlr  aceonlant  to  allow  of  coudiuions  bong  dAwn  finom  them.  The 
subjtvt  will  be  discussed  again  under  ^BespiratioD.' 

^^^  Befi^re  leaving  this  division  of  our  subject  we  have 

^jj  ^iin  to  ivfer  to  a  reaction  which  is  possessed  by  oxy- 
SlMa  ayca  haemoglobin  and  by  some  of  its  derivatives^  though  not 
ia«  rttta  tr  by  rwluctHl  haemoglobin,  and  to  whidi  at  one  time  con- 
tait>enM>  sidoraUe  theoretioJ  importance  was  attached,  and  which 

still  is  of  grvat  fmiotical  value  inasmuch  as  it  affords  us  the  most 
doliv'ato.  though  by  it^olf  not  a  ivndusive,  test  for  detecting  exceedingly 
miuuto  quantities  of  these  Kxlies. 

It  was  fvumd  by  A.  Schmidt  that  wh«[i  diluted  blood  is  dropped 
U(HUi  a  tiltor  )^{H'r  which  has  be^i  moistened  with  tincture  of 
guaimnuu  and  th%'u  dried  $|vntaneou$ly  in  the  air,  a  Uue  ring  forms 
at  tho  %Hli;[t^  of  t)u>  dix^p;  it  is  best  in  this  experiment  to  use  blood 
dilutiH)  with  ^>  timeeji  itjjt  w^lume  of  water,  ud  it  mav  be  well  to 
n^uunuU^r  that  tlu«  r^^actiou  is  one  which  is  not  produced  by  all 

^  IV\«4r,  inv  ^,Vi^ry«iMl«V:  r^t^mM^M^m  rm  IT.  P..  Jena*  1S71,  p.  1S4. 

•  ^\wm  MlUhM^.  ^«  0«Wr  dw  8|«aaai^  dw  SsMnlofii  d«r  BMnMbsa.**  Lodwig*! 
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specimens  of  tincture  of  guaiacuiu.  This  blueing  of  the  resin  of 
guaiacum  is  due  to  its  oxidation  and  is  also  observed  wLen  ozone  act« 
upon  it,  but  not  when  common  oxygen  does  so. 

When  the  respiratory  oxygen  of  haemoglobin  has  been  expelled 
from  blood  by  the  action  of  carbonic  oxide,  as  will  be  afterwards 
described  at  length,  it  no  longer  possesses  (in  the  absence  of  oxygen)  the 
power  of  blueing  guaiacum.  If  atmospheric  oxygen,  however,  cornea 
in  contact  with  the  drop  of  CO  blood  and  guaiacum,  the  blue  ring 
appears. 

Osy-hacmoglobin  shares  with  many  other  organic  bodies  and  also 
with  many  inorganic  bodies,  such  as  spongy  platinum,  the  power  of  de- 
composing hydrogen  peroxide,  H,0„  as  is  proved  by  the  effervescence 
produced  in  a  solution  of  the  latter  by  tne  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  blood  or  of  a  solution  of  haemoglobin ;  if  to  a  mixture  of  blood  and 
tincture  of  guaiacum  some  solution  of  U,0,  be  added,  the  fluid 
a  a  blueish  tint. 

These  facts  were  formerly  explained  by  A.  Schmidt 
on  the  hypothesis  that  haemoglobin  possesses  in  an 
intense  degree  the  power  of  ozonizing  oxygen  and  of 
rendering  it  therefore  infinitely  more  active  than  atmo- 
spheric  oxygen.  Agaiiist  this  view  Pfltiger"  has  raised 
'  the  most  serious,  and  it  appears  to  us  the  most  reason- 

able objections,  which  will  have  to  be  considered  in  detail  in  another 
Bection,  According  to  PfiUger  when  blood  is  poured  upon  filter  paper, 
as  in  the  guaiacum  experiment  previously  referred  to,  the  haemoglobin 
almost  instantly  undergfjes  decomposition,  and  it  is  the  products  of 
decomposition  which  occasion  the  reaction.  According  to  PflUger 
haemoglobin  in  no  way  modifies  the  properties  of  the  oxygen  which 
it  links  to  itself. 

In  former  times,  when  blood-letting  was  highly 
prevalent,  a  large  number  of  analyses  of  blood  wera 
made  by  competent  observers  who  had  no  means,  such 
"™"  ~  ""*■  as  we  now  possess,  of  determining  directly  the  amount 
of  haemoglobin,  but  who  ascertained  the  amount  of  iron  contained  in 
the  blood.  Since  we  now  know  the  exact  proportion  of  iron  which 
haemoglobin  contains,  we  may  calculate  the  amount  of  this  substance 
found  by  the  older  observers.  Preyer*  has  taken  the  trouble  to  do 
this  in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  the  most  reliable  analyses,  and 
from  his  tables  we  take  the  following  extract: — 


A.     Blood  of  woman  (in  health). 

Iron.  HunoglohiQ. 

Miutmum  .                            0'048  grm.  ll'67grni. 

Maximum  .                           0-057     „  13-69    „ 

'  B.  Paogsc,   "Kritik   Uber  dla  Anftaben  vom  Ozon  im  Thierkiiriwr."    Pflligot'i 
Arthiv,  Vol.  I.  p.  263. 

*  PrafBT,  Die  Blttlkry$taUf,  p.  117,  ct  eeii. 
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6.     Blood  of  man  (in  health). 

Iron.  Hiimoglobiii. 

Minimam  .         .         .         00508 grm.         12*09 grm. 
Average  of  1 1  cases  0056      ,,  13*45    ,, 

Maximum  .         .         0063      ,,  15*07    ,, 

The  yariatioiiB  which  the  amonnt  of  haemoglobm  ondergoes  in  diflease  will  be 
considered  in  a  f  atore  chapter. 

By  employing  methods  which  will  be  subsequently 
hiim^fNrt^n^  described,  it  is  possible  to  determine  with  comparative 
tothenimiber  readiness  not  only  the  number  of  corpuscles  contained 
oftheUood  in  a  certain  volume  of  blood,  but  also  the  amount  of 
cmjBfWKilM.  haemoglobin,  and  the  relation  between  the  weight 
of  haemoglobin  and  the  number  of  the  blood  corpuscles.  Thus 
Malassez  found  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  in  a  cubic  millimetre  of 
the  blood  of  healthy  men  to  vary  between  4,000,000  and  4,600,000, 
and  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  between  0*125  and  0*134  of  a 
milligramme \  Malassez  has  actually  expressed  the  mean  amount  of 
haemoglobin  in  each  blood  corpuscle  of  man  in  billionths  of  a 
gramme  (the  billionth  of  a  gramme  he  represents  by  the  letters 
fi/fgr.);  his  estimate  is  that  each  corpuscle  contains  on  an  average 
30  fifi  gr. 

By /A  cub.  Malassez'  designates  the  1000th  part  of  a  cubic  millimetre  ;  he 
takes  this  as  the  uuit  of  cubic  capacity  of  the  matter  of  red  blood  corpuscles, 
and  expresses  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  iu  billionths  of  a  gramme  (ft/xgr.) 
ccmtained  in  one  /a  cub.  of  corpuscles  of  various  animals,  as  is  shewn  below — 

Yolnme  of  each  corpuscle  Haemoglobin  contained 

according  to  Welcker.  in  one  fi  cab.  of  corpuscles. 

Man        .      •.              72 /A  cub.  0*416  ft/xgr. 

Dove       .        .         .    125     „      .  0*416    „ 

Lacerta  agilis          .    201     „  0*348    „ 

Hanafusca              .     629     „  0*343   „ 

Proteus    .       .         .  9200     „  01 15   „ 

These  numbers  must,  however,  be  received  with  the  greatest  caution, 
and  as  being  very  crude  approximatious  to  the  truth,  as  will  be  obvious 
when  we  consider  that  the  number  of  corpuscles  found  in  the  healthy  blood 
of  man  by  Malassez  differs  very  notably  from  that  found  by  other  equally 
oom|>etent  observers,  whose  methods  were  probably  more  accurate. 

Action  of  certain  gases  which  displace  the   Oxygen  of 

Oxy-lLoemoglohin, 

Oanxmio  It    had    been    observed   by   Claude     Bernard    that 

ozlde,  00.  ^1^^   blood   of    animals  poisoned   with   carbonic   oxide 

uniformly  becomes  of  an  intensely  florid  arterial  hue,  and  that  this 
differs  from  the  normal  colour  of  arterial  blood  by  its  persistence. 

'  L.  Malassez,  "  Sur  les  diverses  m6thodes  de  dosage  de  Tb^moglobine  et  sur  uu 
nonvean  oolorimdtre."    Archives  de  Physiologie,  2  scr.  vol.  iv. 

*  Malassez,  **Sur  la  riohesse  en  h6moglobinc  des  globules  rouges  du  sang.'* 
OoM.  mid,  de  Paris,  p.  534. 
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He  demonstrated,  further,  that  when  blood  is  shaken  up  with  carbonic 
oxide,  not  only  does  it  become  florid,  but  an  exchange  of  gases  takes 
place,  the  loosely  combined  oxygen  of  the  blood  being  expelled  from 
it,  and  its  place  taken  by  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  oxide. 

After  the  discovery  by  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Stokes  of  the  remarkable 
spectroscopic  properties  of  the  blood-colouring  matter,  attention  was 
paid  to  blood  which  had  been  treated  with  CO,  and  it  was  found 
that  whilst  the  spectrum  of  such  blood  is  almost  identical  with  that 
of  oxy-haemoglobin,  it  possesses  the  property  of  resisting  the  action 
of  reducing  agents. 

Subsequently,  Hoppe-Seyler  found  that  after  passing  a  stream  of 
CO  through  a  solution  of  oxy-haemoglobin,  and  then  adding  alcohol, 
on  exposing  the  mixture  to  cold,  crystals  separated  which  were 
identical  in  form  with  those  of  oxy-haemoglobin,  but  the  solution  of 
which  was  unacted  upon  by  the  agents  which  reduce  oxy-haemoglobin. 

From  all  those  observations  it  resulted  that  carbon  mon-oxide 
possesses  the  power  of  displacing  the  respiratory  oxygen  which 
exists  in  a  state  of  loose  chemical  combination  with  haemoglobin,  and 
of  forming  a  compound  possessed  of  nearly  the  same  physical 
properties  out  differing  from  it  in  being  much  more  stable;  further 
from  the  fact  that,  in  the  formation  of  this  compound,  one  volume  of 
oxygen  is  exactly  replaced  by  one  volume  of  carbon  mon-oxide,  it 
follows  that  a  molecule  of  the  latter  takes  the  place  of  a  molecule  of 
the  former. 

Although  the  spectrum  of  CO-haemoglobin  very  much  resembles 
that  of  oxy-haemoglobin,  there  are  minute  differences  which  are 
shewn  by  comparing  the  spectra  of  the  two.  bodies  existing  in  a 
solution  of  the  same  strength,  and  examined  under  precisely  similar 
circumstances.  It  will  be  seen  (Fig.  22,  spect  6  compared  with 
spect.  2),  that  in  the  CO-haemoglobin  both  the  bands  a  and  fi 
are  moved  veri/  alighUy  nearer  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum. 
Amongst  other  points  of  difference  between  the  CO-  and  O-  com- 
pound, we  have  to  mention  that  the  crystals  and  solutions  of  the 
former  have  a  tinge  of  blue  which  is  wanting  in  the  latter,  and 
that  the  crystals  of  CO-haemoglobin  are  slightly  less  soluble  than 
those  of  Oj-Hb. 

So  fiir  as  the  Author  is  aware,  Jaderholm'  and  Sorby  are  the  only  obsorvem 
who  have  stilted  the  position  of  the  bauds  of  oxy-haemoglobin  and  of  CO-hae- 
moglobin iu  wave-lengths.  According  to  Jaderholm  the  centre  of  oxy-Laemo- 
glubin  a  corres{)onds  to  \V.  L.  5730,  of  j3  to  6370.  On  the  other  hand  the 
centre  of  CO-haemoglobIn  a  corresponds  to  W.  L.  6690  and  of  j3  to  5340. 
These  determinations  do  not  agree  with  those  of  Preyer,  nor  with  indepen- 
dent observations  of  the  Author.  In  the  first  place  the  centre  of  these 
bands  is  not  constant  for  solutions  of  different  strengths,  for  it  will  be  found 
that  the  band  ft  extends  more  towards  the  blue  than  the  green  as  the 
concentration   of  the  solution  increases.     According  to  Sorby  the  centre 

'  Jiidorholm;  see  abstract  by  HammarBton  in  Ifaly's  JahreMhtrioht^  vol.  it.  p.  lOG. 
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of  Oiy-hoemoglobin  a  corresponds  to   W.  L.    5830,    of  /3  to  5450 ;    rf 
CO-Hb  a  correBjMjnda  to  W.  L  5755  and  yS  to  5420. 

From  our  own  observations  we  conclude  in  tlie  case  of  the  band  a  of  oxy- 
haemoglobin  that  its  centre  certainly  corresponds  aliiiost  exactly  with  W.  L. 
6780  (expressed  in  10  miilioDths  of  a  mm.  for  comporisun  with  JaderLolm), 
The  band  a  of  CO-hoemc^lobin  corresponds,  on  the  other  hand,  approxi- 
mately to  wave-Ieugth  5T30.  The  centre  of  CO -haemoglobin  0  is  from  5340 
to  6380  according  to  concentration.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  determi- 
nations differ  very  materially  from  those  of  Jaderholm  and  Sorby. 

It  has  been  Bhewn  by  the  researches  of  the  Author',  of  Bonders', 
and  of  Zuntz',  that  although  the  compound  of  CO  and  haemoglobin  ia 
much  more  stable  than  that  of  0,  it  yet  can  be  decomposed,  and  CO 
expelled.  By  passing  a  neutral  gas,  or  air,  through  solutions  of 
CO- haemoglobin  for  long  periods  the  gaa  may  be  gradually  driven 
out,  and  the  haemoglobin  again  becomes  reducible.  The  same 
happens  if  the  blood  be  boiled  in  the  mercurial  pump. 

The  great  stability  of  CO-haemoglobin  enables  us  to  detect  it  in  the 
blood  of  animals  poisoned  by  this  gaa  or  by  gaseous  mixtures  which 
contain  it 

The  blood  in  these  cases  presents  sometimes  an  unnsually  and  per- 
fliBtently  florid  colour;  whether  it  does  bo  or  not,  it  however  is  in  great 
part  irreducible,  i.e.  uEHier  acbiug  upon  it  with  reducing  agents  two  bands 
yet  remain  in  its  apectrum. 

It  has  recently  been  shown  by  Hoppe-Seyler*  that  the  CO-haemoglobin 
resists  putrefaction  for  very  long  periods  of  time,  so  that  two  bands 
remain  visible  fof  months  and  even  years,  whilst  when  normal  blood 
putrefies,  the  reduction  of  its  0,-Hb  to  Hb  takes  place  at  once. 
According  to  Hoppe-Seyler  the  fact  that  long-kept  blood  exhibits  two 
bands  is  a  proof  by  itself  that  its  haemoglobin  has  been  combined 
with  CO. 

In  a,  later  section  of  this  chapter  it  will  be  mentioned  that  a  useful  test 
for  CO-biood  is  the  production  of  a  cinnabar-red  precipitate  on  the 
addition  of  caustic  soda  ;  this  is  believed  by  Jaderholm'  to  be  due  to  the 
formation  of  a  compound  of  CO  with  haematiu. 

BiMo  So   great  is  the   affinity  of  this  gas   for   oxygen 

*'"•'  ""'  that  the  moment  it  comes  in  contact  with  it,  deep  red 

fiimes  of  nitrogen  peroxide,  NO  ,  are  formed,  and  when  these  meet 

vater  the  decomposition  indicated  in  the  following  equation  results  : 

3N0,  +  H,0  =  2HN0,  -|-  NO. 

As  has  been  previously  said,  all  free  acids,  and  salts  with  acid 
reaction,  ipso  facto  decompose  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  and 

'  Oamgee,  Juumnl  of  Anatomy  and  Fhyiiology,  vol.  i.  (1867)  p.  346. 
*  SonderB,  "Der  ChemismuB  dei  Atlunaog,  etn  DisBociations-pFuouBB."    Pflilger** 
Arehiv,  r.  iO—26. 

'  Znntz,  "Ist  Eohlenoijdbaemoglobin  sine  feete  YerbiudangT "     PQUgei's  Jrc/iin, 


Hoppo-Sejler,  "  UnTerSnderlielikeit  dpa  Kohlenoiyii-Hamoclobin  boi  Einwirkang 
FanliiiBB  oAer  PankreaEremieut ;  Wertli  dieueH  Verbottens  filt  den  NaohweiB  del 
Kohlenoxjdyergiftimg.'"     ZeiUchrifl/.phyt.  Cheat.,  VoL  11.  p.  131. 
*  Jaderholm,  loe.  cil. 
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therefore  in  investigating  whether  NO  can  fonu  a  compound  with 
haemoglobin,  analogous  to  the  oxygen  and  carlKinic  oxide  compounds, 
certain  precautions  had  to  be  taken;  for  firstly,  by  combining  with  the 
respiratory  O  of  haemoglobin,  NO  would  be  formed,  and  next,  by  the 
reaction  of  water  upon  this  body,  nitric  acid  would  result,  which  would 
immediately  decompose  the  haemoglobin, 

Hermann  added  ammonia  to  blood  and  then  passed  a  stream  of 
NO  through  it;  all  the  acid  generated  in  the  reaction,  at  the  expense 
of  the  oxygen  of  haemoglobin,  was  neutralised  by  the  ammonia,  and 
thereafter  a  compound  of  NO  with  haemoglobin  was  formed. 

Again  when  CO -haemoglobin  was  placed  in  a  vessel  from  which 
the  air  had  been  expelled  and  then  a  stream  of  NO  was  passed 
through  the  liquid,  this  gas  displaced  the  CO,  and  combined  with  the 
haemoglobin  in  its  stead. 

Hermann  found  that  the  body  thus  produced  yielded  crj-stals 
isomorphous  with  those  of  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  oxide  compounds, 
and  that  its  spectrum  presented  a  spectrum  closely  resembling  theirs, 
though  like  that  of  the  CO-baemoglubin  undergoing  no  change  after 
the  addition  of  reducing  agents. 

We  are  therefore  acquainted  with  three  compounds  of  haemo- 
globin with  gases  which  are  isomorphous,  and  in  which  presumably  1 
molecule  of  haemoglobin  is  linked  with  1  molecule  of  the  gas.  The 
least  stable  of  these  compounds  is  that  with  oxygen,  for  it  can  be 
decomposed  by  CO,  which  then  takes  itsplace,  forming  a  compound 
of  intermediate  stability,  which  in  its  turn  can  be  decomposed 
by  NO.  That  in  each  case  a  molecule  of  the  gas  takes  part  in  the 
reaction  is  argued  from  the  facts  that  CO  displaces  an  equal 
volume  of  0  (0,  occupying  the  same  volume  as  CO)  and  that  the 
three  compounds  are  isomorphous,  so  that  the  constitution  of  the  NO- 
compound  will  almost  certainly  be  similar  to  that  of  the  CO  body'. 
AoMrlww,  In  the  case  of  both  CO  and  NO  we  liave  unsaturated  bodies 

•^A'  which  preaumably  satisfy  their  free  affinities  by  linking  them- 

Belvea  to  the  complex  molecule  of  haemoglobin,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  other  siiuilarly  coustituted  bodies  might  exert  a  similar  action.  It  has 
indeed  been  eunniaed'  that  Acetjleue  or  Ethine,  C,H„  actually  does  m  form 
a  very  unatabje  compound  with  haemoglobin,  easily  reducible  by  ammonium 
Buljihiile  or  reducing  tin  solutions.  An  investigation  made  with  a  view 
of  testing  the  results  in  Hermann's  laboratory  has  not  confirmed  tint 
existence  of  this  acetylene  compound. 

AMumaa  Upon  very  slender  evidence  it  has  been  advanced ' 

BiSBmrnf  *^*'  hydrocyanic  acid  forms  an  easily  broken  up  com- 
addwitbtiM-     pound  with  haemoglobin. 

nodobin.  If  the  acid  be  added  to  a  solution  of  haemoglobin,  on 

crystallizing  out  the  latter  it  retains  some  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid, 

■  See  Hennaun,  "TJeber  die  WirknnKen  dea  StiokBl<iSoi>-dgas  anf  da»  Blat." 
Beichert  Dad  Du-BoiB.Beymoud's  Arckiv,  I86S,  p.  M'i. 

■  Blatrow  n.  Liobreioh,  Btr.  d.  dtuUeh.  chfm.  Gnellichaft  Btrlin.  1868.  p.  220. 
Hoppe-Sejler,  "CyanwasBersloffhaeinoglobinverbliidunBen."     lied.  Chent.  Unter- 

KukuHgm.    Heftii.  (1807)p.  207. 
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whtcli  can  afterwards  be  obtained  £rom  it  by  distillation  after  acidu- 
lating with  sulpliuric  acid.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  tlie  spectrum 
of  the  supposed  hydrocyanic  compound  is  identical  with  that  of 
oxy-baemoglubin,  and  that  the  behaviour  of  the  solution  to  reducing 
agents  is  absolutely  the  same  aa  that  of  a  solution  of  oxy-haemoglobin. 

Those  who  advocate  the  existence  of  the  compound  however  rely 
somewhat  upon  the  fact  that  blood  to  which  hydrocyanic  acid  has  been 
added  shews  the  bands  of  oxy- haemoglobin,  or  bands  identical  with 
them,  for  a  much  longer  time  than  normal  blood — a  fact  which 
they  explain  by  supposing  that  the  hydrocyanic  compound  is  some- 
what more  stable  than  oxy-haemnglubin. 

It  appears  to  the  Author  that  all  proofs  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  compound  are  wanting.  That  some  hydrocyanic  acid  should  adhere 
to  the  haemoglobin  as  it  crystallizes  out  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
a  variety  of  experiences  of  a  similar  kind,  and  can  by  itself  afford 
no  evidence  of  an  actual  compound  existing.  The  resistance  of 
hydrocyanic  blood  to  decomposition  can  on  the  other  hand  be  easily 
explained  by  the  unquestionable  arrest  or  slowing  of  the  process 
of  putrefaction  in  the  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  ;  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  products  of  putrefaction  which  are  the  causes  of  the  spontaneous 
reduction  of  the  oxy- haemoglobin  of  blood  confined  in  a  vessel  which 
has  no  access  to  air,  so  that  an  agent  which  will  inhibit  putrefaction 
and  at  the  same  time  not  decompose  oxy-haemoglobin  would  be 
expected  to  act  as  hydrocyanic  acid  acts  and  cause  the  persistence  of 
the  oxy-haemoglobin  bands. 


Products  of  the  decoviposition  of  Haemogluliin. 


Wlien  subjected  to  the  action  of  various  reagents,  especially  to  that 
of  acids  and  of  salts  having  an  acid  reaction,  the  molecule  of  haemo- 
globin undergoes  a  profound  decomposition,  the  ultimate  products  of 
which  are,  amongst  others,  a  proteid  substance  or  substances,  and  a 
body  called  HaemATIN,  which  cont^ns  all  the  iron  originally  con- 
tained in  the  blood- colon  ring  matter.  The  formation  of  haematin 
is,  according  to  Hoppe-Seyler,  necessarily  dependent  upon  the 
presence  of  oxygen,  in  the  absence  of  which  the  process  of  decora- 
position  yields  a  proteid  and  a  body  to  which  he  has  given  the  name 
of  Haehocurouooen  ;  the  latter  may  by  oxidation  pass  subsequently 
into  haematin,  Haematin  is  an  interesting  body  which  forms  definite, 
well  crystallized,  compounds  with  hydrochloric,  and  apparently  atsu 
with  hydriodic  acid. 

Before  describing  the  various  bodies  which  are  the  products  of 
a  profoundly  decomposing  action  exerted  upon  haemoglobin,  it  is 
essential  to  refer  to  a  modification  of  haemoglobin  which  is  brought 
alwut  by  the  action  of  various  agents,  and  concerning  which  very 
much  difTerencc  of  opinion  still  lingers,  viz.  mcthaomcglobin. 
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When  a  solution  of  haemoglobin  is  exposed  to  wr 
for  some  time  it  loses  its  blood-red  colour,  assumes  a 
brownish  tinge,  presents  an  acid  reaction,  is  precipi- 
tated by  solutions  of  basic  lead  acetate,  and  on  examining  its 
spectrum  it  is  found  that  the  two  bands  of  oxy-haemoglobin  have 
become  faint,  and  that  a  new  band  has  appeared  in  the  red  near  0  ; 
this  line  occupies  Tiearly  though  by  no  means  exactly  the  position  of  a 
similar  band  in  the  spectrum  of  acid  haematin.  On  now  rendering 
the  solution  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  the  band  in  the  rod 
disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  a  faist  absorption  band  immediately 
near  D, 

The  most  remarkable  phenomenon,  however,  relates  to  the  action 
of  reducing  i^ents. 

If  to  a  flolution  which  exliibits  the  last  -  mentioned  spectrum 
there  be  added  some  sulphide  of  ammonium,  it  is  observed  that  it 
manifests  the  spectrum  of  reduced  haemoglobin.  On  shaking  the  so- 
lution containing  the  latter  with  air,  oxy-haemoglobin  is  again  formed. 

FrodncUon  The  peculiar  and  remarkable  properties  above  nteationed 

were  described  by  the  Author  in  1867'  and  more  fiilly  in 
1863,  as  developed  by  the  action  of  nitrites  on  Botutiuns  of 
haerangloUiD  and  upon  blood.  It  was  shewn  that  besidex 
presenting  the  remarkable  optical  properties  and  reactions 
previously  referred  to,  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  uitnteti,  the  respiratory 
oxygen  of  haemoglobin  had  become  irremovable  by  caibonic  oxide  or  in  a 
Torricellian  vacuum,  but  that  alter  undergoing  the  change  the  hiienioglobin 
could  be  crystalliKed  repeatedly,  the  body  thus  produced  only  differing  from 
oxy-haemoglobiu  by  its  colour  and  its  spectrum.  Oa  analysis  it  was  found  that 
the  crystalline  compound  always  retiuned  suine  of  the  nitrite  ust-d,  and  the 
view  was  therefore  expressed  ^at  in  all  probability  the  action  exerted  by  ni- 
trites consisted  in  the  formation  of  a  compound  of  those  bodies  with  oxy-hae- 
moglobin,  which  compound  was  decomposed  by  the  redncing  agent  employed. 
It  «aa  subsequently  observed  by  Sorby',  Lankester',  and  Jaderbolm* 
that  Gamgee's  nitrite-haemoglobin  spectra  coincided  with  those  of  mctha''- 
moglobio  prejmred  by  the  action  of  potaisium  permanganate,  and  the 
presumption  lia^  been  established  that'  his  bodies  really  consisted  of 
tnethaemoglobin  generated  by  the  action  of  nitrit«B.  This  change  in  the 
view  as  to  the  nature  of  the  bodies  produced  under  the  influence  of 
nitrites  does  not  however  affect  the  facts  established  by  the  researches 
above  referred  to.  According  to  Sorby,  however,  methaemoglobin  would 
be  a  perK)xy-haemoglobin,  i«.   a  more   highly  oxygenized   haemoglobin, 

'  Quniiee,  "Nole  on  the  action  of  ultiio  oiidc.  nitrona  acid  and  nitrites  on 
Hasmoglobin."  S^ceedingi  of  the  Royal  Sotidi/  of  t'diniurph.  1867,  p.  I8B,  "  On 
(be  action  of  DJtrileB  on  blood."    Philoiophical  TTaiuaelioni,  ISitS,  pp.  6eu-435. 

»  Sorby,  Qaarterly  Joum.  of  Microt.  Se.  1870.  p.  400. 

*  Lankester,  "  Abatraot  of  a  Boport  on  the  Spootroioapio  Examinntion  of  certain 
uumal  Babstancea."    Journal  of  Anal,  and  Fhyi.  Vol,  iv.  p.  123. 

*  JaderhoUn,  "  DnterBQchnngen  uber  den  BlutfaibRtoD  ond  deuon  ZersetKiinf^R 
prodnote."  Abetraeted  from  the  oiitjinal  Swedish  by  Ilammamlen  in  Haij't  Jahrc- 
btrUhl,  ToL  Ti.  p.  BG. 
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in  which  the  oxygen  haa  become  irremovable  by  a  vacuum,  but  which 
is  deconiirased  at  once  by  reducing  agents,  which  first  liberate  oxy-haemo- 
globin  aud  subsequently  form  reduced  haemoglobiu.  This  view  has 
lately  received  the  support  of  Jsderholm. 

Taking  all  the  facta  in  consideration  we  must  admit  thst  under  the 
induence  of  various  agents  the  loosely  combiQed  oxygen  of  haemoglobin 
becomes  irremovable  by  CO,  and  by  a  vacuum,  whilst  the  new  compound 
still  preserves  the  crystalline  form  of  oxy-baemoglobin,  and  the  capability 
of  being  recrystallized.  In  this  condition  the  body,  which  appears  per- 
fectly stable,  csn  again  be  made  to  furnish  haemoglobin.  It  is  certainly 
convenient  at  present  to  retain  for  this  body  the  term  Methaemoglobin, 

Hoppe-Seyler,  who  was  the  first'  lo  describe  brieHy  and  to  name 
methaemoglobin,  long  ago  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  probably  no 
definite  body,  such  ea  is  implied  by  the  possession  of  a  special  name,  exists, 
but  that  it  represents  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  decomposition  of 
haemoglobin  into  baematin  and  a  proteid'. 


I  Figure  23. 

Speetwm  I.  (Preyer,  PI.  2,  sp.  9.)  Hoematiu  in  aUialine  solution. 
A  single  absorption  band  between  C  and  D,  from  wave-length  618  to  wave- 
length 587.     Strong  absorption  of  the  blue  end 

Spectrvm  2.  (Preyer,  PI.  2,  sp.  10.)  The  same  as  1,  but  more  concen- 
trated.    As  the  cont-entration  of  the  solution  increases  the  band  extends 


Spectrum  3.  (Preyer,  PI.  I,  sp.  II.)  Haemochromogen  in  alkaline 
solution  (Stokes'  redttced  haematin).  The  spectrum  is  distinguished  from 
all  others  by  the  extraordinary  intensity  and  sharpness  of  the  absorption 
bond  nearest  to  D.  This  extends  fi-om  wave-length  567  to  547.  The 
second  absorption  band,  which  is  very  much  less  inteuse  and  has  less  sharply 
defined  borders,  eitends  from  about  wave-length  533  to  518.  The  solution, 
even  when  concentrated,  absorbs  very  little  of  the  red  Violet  and  blue 
are  strongly  absorbed. 

Spectrum  4.  Methaemoglobin.  In  weak  solutions  of  certain  strengths 
four  absorption  bands  may  be  made  out.  In  a  strong  solution  one  is  seen, 
the  centre  of  which,  according  to  the  Author's  measureroentfl,  corresponds 
to  wave-length  632.  According  to  Preyer  this  band  would  be  a  little  nearer 
to  C,  tlie  centre  corresponding  to  wave-length  634. 

Spectrum  6.  Diluted  blood  treated  with  acette  acid.  An  absorption 
bond  in  the  red,  the  centre  of  which  corresponds  to  wave-length  64Q. 
According  to  Preyer  the  centre  of  this  band  corresponds  to  65G'6. 

Spectrum  6.  Spectrum  of  acid  haematin  dissolved  in  other.  The 
position  of  the  three  bonds  between  B  and  E  agrees  with  the  observations 
and  drawings  of  Preyer.  The  centre  of  the  band  between  b  and  F  corre- 
sponds to  wave-length  503,  According  to  Preyer  its  centre  corresponds  to 
wave-length  505,  i.e.  it  is  somewhat  nearer  to  b. 
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More   recently   Hoppe-Seyler   haa   publiahed   fi-csh    ro- 
BWrctiea  ou  the  sutiject'.      Ue  opposes  Tehemeutly  the  view 
that  metbaetnoglobiu  is  to  be  looked  upon  aa  ft  peroxidized 
osy-haemogtobiD,  reHtiug  his  oppositiou  very  much  on  the 
•'''''"•  facts  (a)  that  when  a  solution  iif  ox y -haemoglobin  is  intro- 

duced into  tlie  vacuum  of  the  mercuriiil  pump,  bo  as  to  remove  a  part  of  its 
respiratory  oxygen,  and  then  is  left  at  the  temperature  of  the  room,  tbo 
fluid  is  found  to  contain  a  mixture  of  methaemoglobin  and  reduced 
hB^moglobiu,  (6)  that  when  a  piece  of  piJladium  saturated  with  hydrogen 
in  introduced  into  a  flask  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  oxy-htiemo- 
glubin,  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter  is  very  quickly  converted  into 
methaemoglobin,  uulesa  the  quantity  of  the  oxy-haemoglobin  present  was  very 
large.  In  these  two  experiments  conditions  existed  for  removing  a  great 
part  at  least  of  the  oxygen  of  the  oxy-haemoglobin,  and  how  therefore  could 
a  per-oxy-haerat^lohin  be  formed  1 

Hoppe-Seyler  hiis  himself  added  lately  the  strongest  proof  of  the  possibi- 
lity of  reconverting  methaemoglobin  into  oxy-hiiemoglobin  by  shewing  that 
when  a  solution  of  metbaemc^lobin  is  allowed  to  dMouiiiose  in  sealed  glass 
tubes,  the  band  in  the  red  of  that  body  disappears  and  the  spectrum  c<f 
reduced  haemoglobin  appears.  When  some  months  have  elapsed  and 
the  change  has  been  completed,  the  tube  is  cooled  to  0°  until  ice  begins 
to  form,  then  opened,  and  alcohol  is  added  to  the  extent  of  J  of  the  volume 
of  the  solution;  on  afterwards  lowering  the  temperature  to  -  TC  or  — lO'C. 
crystHls  of  oxy-haentoglobin  separate. 

It  is  now  admitted  by  Hoppe-Seyler  that  this  possibility  of  reconver- 
sion into  haemoglobin  distinguishes  methaemoglobin  from  haematin.  Ac- 
cording to  this  author  methaemoglobin  contains  more  oxygen  than  haemo- 
globin but  less  than  oxy-haemoglobin,  and  this  oxygen  is  in  a  more  stable 
combination  than  in  the  latter  body. 

The  Proteid  mailer  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  Haemoglobin. 

When  a  solution  of  haemoglobin  is  boiled,  the  liquid  becomes  in- 
tensely turbid  and  a  co^ulum  soon  separates  which  possesses  a  dirty 
reddish-brown  colour.  Under  the  influence  of  heat  the  haemoglobin 
has  been  decomposed,  and  has  yielded  two  substances  insoluble  in  water, 
the  first  of  which  is  a  proteid,  and  the  second  is  the  body  already  re- 
ferred to  as  haematin. 

The  same  decomposition  takes  place  when  strong  acids,  or  when 
large  quantities  of  alcohol,  act  upon  haemoglobin,  though  the  rate 
at  which  it  proceeds  varies  in  these  different  cases. 

Very  litUe  information  is  possessed  concerning  the  proteid  matter 
which  results  from  this  decomposition.  According  to  Hoppe-Seyler  it 
behaves  as  a  anmial  proteid  in  reference  to  bases  Eind  acids,  yielding 
alkali-  and  acid-albumins. 

Preyer  haa  described  the  proteid  substance  under  the  term  of 
Globin,  as  a  body  which  is  free  from  all  inorganic  matter,  ivhich  is 
insoluble  in   water,   which   swells  in   solutions   of  sodium   cblorido 
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and  of  sodium  hydrate  without  dissolving.  We  agree  with  EUhne 
in  holding  that  from  the  action  of  reagents  one  would  conclude  that 
a  mixture  of  proteids,  rather  than  a  single  proteid,  results  from  the 
decomposition  of  haemoglobin. 

Haematin. 

When  blood  is  treated  with  acetic  acid  it  soon  undergoes  a 
change  of  colour,  from  red  to  brown,  which  indicates  the  decomposition 
of  haemoglobin  and  the  formation  of  haematin.  If  now  the  mixture 
of  blood  and  acetic  acid  be  shaken  up  with  ether,  the  latter  dissolves 
out  a  colouring  matter,  and  on  allowing  the  mixture  to  rest,  the 
coloured  ether  may  be  decanted. 

On  examining  the  ethereal  solution  it  is  seen  to  present  the 
spectrum  represented  in  Fig.  23.  6,  in  which  four  separate  absorption 
bands  are  to  be  observed.  Firstly  an  absorption  band  in  the  red  between 
C  and  D  and  corresponding  to  a  wave-length  of  about  636,  and  secondly 
a  very  faint  and  narrow  band,  close  to  D,  with  an  approximate  wave- 
length of  about  585,  thirdly  two  much  broader  bands,  one  between  D 
and  E,  and  another  nearly  midway  between  b  and  F,  the  centres  of 
which  correspond  approximately  with  wave-lengths  540  and  502  re- 
spectively. Of  all  tliese  bands  the  one  in  the  red  is  by  far  the  most 
distinct. 

If  instead  of  experimenting  in  this  way  with  ether  holding  acid 
haematin  in  solution  we  merely  add  acetic  acid  to  a  haemoglobin 
solution,  we  observe  that  as  the  liquid  becomes  brown  in  colour,  the 
band  in  the  red  developes  (Fig.  23.  5) ;  the  other  absorption  bands  not 
being  obvious.  If  we  render  the  liquid  alkaline  by  the  addition 
of  ammonia  a  single  absorption  band  is  seen,  but  much  nearer  to 
D,  its  centre  corresponding  to  about  636  or  640.  A  marked  shading 
of  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  is  noticed  in  addition.  If  now  a  re- 
ducing solution  as  of  ferrous  tartrate  (Stokes*  reagent)  be  added  to 
the  liquid,  a  spectrum  is  obtained  which  is  marked  by  two  bands 
which  at  first  sight  appear  to  the  tyro  to  be  identical  with  the  bands 
of  oxy-haemoglobin,  but  which  are  distinct  from  these ;  they  will  be 
found  to  be  nearer  the  blue  than  are  the  bands  of  0,-Hb.  (See 
Fig.  23.  -3.) 

The  first  spectrum  described  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  haematin 
in  acid  solution,  the  second  haematin  in  alkaline  solution,  and  the 
third  that  of  reduced  haematin  (Hoppe-Seyler's  Haemochromogen). 
That  the  last  is  a  less  oxygenized  product  tnan  the  second  is  proved, 
not  only  by  the  fact  that  it  is  produced  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents, 
but  likewise  by  the  fact  that  on  shaking  the  two-banded  spectrum  of 
reduced  haematin  with  air  or  oxygen  the  two  bands  disappear  and 
are  replaced  by  the  single  bands  of  alkaline  haematin. 

As  will  be  more  fully  stated  when  discussing  haemochromogen, 
haematin  is,  according  to  Hoppe-Seyler,  an  oxidation  product  of 
haemoglobin ;  and  it  differs  from  haemochromogen^  in  that  the  latter 
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is  a  siinpla  product  of  decomposition,  which  cau  be  formed  from  re- 
duced haemogtohin  in  the  absence  of  oxygen. 

Kstboda  of  I.     Blood  (defibrinated)  is  mixed  with  ether  and  then  a 

prepar&tltm  large  quantity  of  strong  acetic  acid  is  added ;  the  two 
ofHaenutlii.  liquids  are  thoroughly  shaken,  and  thereafter  the  dart- 
brown  ethereal  solution  ia  decanted,  filtered  and  set  aside.  The  deposit 
which  separates  is  washed  with  ether,  alcohol,  and  wat«r. 

n.  Blood  is  coagulated  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  cold  alcohol  ; 
the  precipitate  ia  separated  and  boiled  with  alcohol  holdiug  sulphuric  acid 
in  solution.  The  hot  filtered  solution  is  set  aside,  and  the  matter  which 
separatea  and  adheres  to  the  ghvss  is  washed  with  water  and  then  with 
alcohol,  and  ether. 

Although  the  above  methods  may  yield  huematin  with  which  some 
qualitative  experiments  may  be  tried,  we  must  employ  the  next  process 
a  it  be  desired  to  obtain  the  pure  substance,  viz. : — . 

m.  Crystals  of  Hydrochlorate  of  Haeniatin  or  Haemin  are  dissolved 
in  exceedingly  dilute  aoliitionof  pure  jKitaasium  hydrate;  the  filtered  solution 
is  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  throws  down  haematin  in  the 
foTTO  of  a  flocculent  brown  precipitate,  which  is  washed  with  boiling  water, 
ontil  the  washings  ai-e  no  longer  rendered  turbid  by  solutioa  of  silver 
nitrate.  Ttio  haematin  is  then  collected  and  dried,  first  at  a.  gentle  heat, 
and  then  at  120°— 150°C.     {Hoi,i»e-Seyler'.) 

"opsrtiM  Huematin,  obtained  by  tbe  method  last  mentioned, 

orhannaUn.  jj^g  a  blue-black  colour  and  a  decided  metallic  lustre;  it 
is  free  from  crystalline  structure,  and  when  pulverized  yields  a  dark- 
brown  powder. 

It  cau  be  heated  to  1S0°C.  without  undergoing  decomposition,  but 
when  heated  more  strongly  it  bums,  evolving  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
leaving  an  ash  which  consists  of  pure  oxide  of  iron,  amounting  to 
12-6per  cent. 

The  following  is  the  mean  percentage  composition  of  pure  hae- 
matin, as  determmed  by  Hoppe-Seyler: — 

Carbon 643D 

Hydrogen. 650 

Nitrogen 906 

Iron 8-82 

Oxygen. 12'32 

100  00 

These  numbers  agree  well  with  the  formula 
C„H„N^e,0^ 

Haematin  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  easily  soluble 
in  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies,  if  these  are  not  too  concentrated, 
insoluble  in  diluted  acids,  and  soluble  with  difBculty  in  hot  alcohol 
holding  sulphuric  acid  in  solution. 

Watery  or  alcohoHc  alkaline  solutions  of  haematin  when  examined 
m  thin  layers  by  reflected  light  possess  an  olive-greeu  colour;  deeper 

1  Hoppe-Se;lcr,  "Beitritgs  zor  Keantuiaa  des  Blatei  dea  Mensohcn  imd  dor 
Wiihelthiete.     Dai  Haematin."    Mtd.  Ch>m.  Unttrtuchangen,  Belt  tv.  1971,  p.  C33. 
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layers  possess  a  fine  red  colour  and  absorb  strongly,  as  is  proved  by 
spectrum  analysis,  not  only  the  violet  rays,  but  also  tne  yellow 
between  Frauenhofer's  lines  C  and  D,  especially  near  the  latter.  If 
alkaline  solutions  of  haematin  of  sufficient  dilution  be  examined,  a 
distinct  absorption  band,  the  centre  of  which  corresponds  approxi- 
mately to  wave-length  603,  is  observed. 

Haematin  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol  holding  sulphuric  acid  in 
solution,  the  solution  assuming  a  dark-brown  colouration. 


Action  of 

hot  HClOB 

haematin. 


When  heated  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  to  160'C., 
the  iron  which  haematin  contains  is  removed  from  it^  and 
is  found  in  the  solution  as  a  ferrous  salt,  whilst  a  body  free 
from  iron,  terme:1  Haematoparphyrin,  is  formed.  Alkaline  solutions  of 
haematin,  if  pure,  are  not  attacked  by  reducing  agents.  If,  however, 
organic  matters,  such  as  proteids,  be  present,  haemochromogcn  (syn.  reduced 
haematin)  is  formed  \  Haematin  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  affected  by  putrefactive 
processes.     (Hoppe-Seyler.) 

When  potassium  cyanide  is  added  to  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  pure  haemutiu,  or  to  a  solution  of  oxy-haemo- 
globin,  a  broad  band  somewhat  resembling  that  of  reduced 
haemoglobin,  though  by  no  means  identical  with  it,  is  pro- 
duced This  band  extends  from  D  to  E.  On  adding  reducing  agents  a 
spectrum  with  two  well-marked  absorption  bands  is  obtained.  These  optical 
characters  are  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  production  of  a  compound 
of  haematin  and  the  cyanide  employed,  which  has  been  denominated  cyan- 
haematin.  We  are,  however,  merely  acquainted  with  the  spectrosoopio 
characters  of  the  supposed  compound. 


Action  of 
Potauliim 
Gyanldo  on 
haematin. 


Mode  of 
preparlniT 
crTttals  of 
Haemlnfor 
mloroioople 
examination. 


Hydrochlorate  of  Haematin — Uaemin, 

When  a  small  drop  of  blood  is  boiled  with  a  few  drops 
of  glacial  acetic  acid,  the  red  colour  almost  instantly  rives 
place  to  a  brownish  colouration.  On  evaporating  down 
the  fluid  a  residue  is  obtained,  which  on  microscopic 
examination  is  found  to  be  composed  of  reddish-brown 


Fio.  24.    Cbtstals  or  HAXXiN.    (Fr^.) 

^  Hoppe-Seyler,  **  Weitere  Mittheilongen  fiber  die  Eigensohaflen  dee  Blatlitfbftofri." 
ZHtichnft  f,  pkyt.  Chemie.    Vol.  n.  (1878)  p.  154. 
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prismatic  crystals'.  Such  crystals  can  be  obt-ained  from  any  blood 
stain,  as  on  cloth  or  linen,  by  cutting  out  the  stained  tissue  and 
heating  it  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  taking  care  to  add  a  small  crystal 
of  sodium  chloride.     The  evaporated  residue  contains  the  crystals. 

TropertlBE  These  crystals  axe  of  a  dark  brown  and  sometimes 

ori»emiii.  of  nearly    a   black    colour,    and   present    the    form    of 

rhombic  plates  sometimes  ajranged  in  radiating  bundles. 

Haemii)  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  in 
cold  dilute  acetic  and  hydrochloric  acids.  It  is  however  soluble  in 
caustic  alkalies,  in  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  carbonate,  and  in 
boiling  acetic  and  hydrochloric  acids.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated 
Bulphuric  acid,  fonning  a  violet-red  liquid,  which  evolves  hydrochloric 
acid  when  heated, 

Hoppe-Seyler  has  prepared  this  body  by  a  method  to  be  afterwards 
referred  to,  and  he  considers  it  to  be  hydrochlorate  of  haematin  and 
ascribes  to  it  the  formula  C„ILgN,FeiO,„SHCl ;  he  found  the  com- 
pound to  contain  5'18  per  cent,  of  chlorine. 

It  is  held  by  Thudichum  that  haemin  contains  no  chlorine,  and 
he  therefore  looks  upon  it  as  crystallized  haemarin.  Hoppe-Seyler 
however  asserts  that  he  baa  never  obtained  haemin  crystals  which 
were  free  from  chlorine,  and  the  statement  agrees  with  the  original 
observations  of  Teichmann  who  held  the  presence  of  chlorine  to  be 
indispensable  to  their  formation. 

Whilst  it  is  very  easy  to  prepare  in  a  few  minutes 
microscopic  crystals  of  haemin,  the  ditSculties  attending 
the  preparation  of  considerable  quantities  in  a  pure  con- 
dition are  considerable;  the  following  method  has  been 
followed  by  Hoppe-Seyler; — - 

Dehbnnated  blood  is  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  a  solution  of 
sodium  chloride,  containing  ^th  its  volume  of  saturated  solution  of 
NaCl,  and  set  aside  in  a  cuol  place  so  as  to  allow  the  corpuscles  to 
subside;  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  is  decanted  and  the  magma  of 
corpuscles  is  mixed  with  some  water,  placed  in  a  flusk,  and  shaken  up 
with  ether ;  the  ethereal  solution  is  decanted,  the  solution  of  colouring 
matter  is  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  shallow  basins.  The 
residue  can  be  readily  pulverized.  The  powder  is  passed  through  a 
sieve  and  then  weighed.  It  is  then  mi.xed  with  glacial  acetic  acid  in 
a  mortar,  the  mass  is  washed  into  a  basin  by  the  aid  of  more  glacial 
acetic  acid,  which  is  then  added  in  such  quantities  that  two  htres  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  are  employed  altogether  for  every  100  grammes  of 
the  powder.  The  mixture,  which  has  been  mixed  as  well  as  possible, 
is  then  heated  on  the  water  bath,  the  temperature  of  which  is  allowed 
gradually  to  rise;  the  process  of  stirring  is  carried  on  from  time  to 
time  and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  remain  for  some  hours  at  100°C. 
Crystals  soon   commence  to  form,  though  long  heating  is  required 

.   iltdUin  f.  Henle  utuf   Pfeiffir,  ieS3,  Tol,  ni. 
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for  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  crystals  and  the  solution  of 
the  proteida.  The  whole  mixture  is  then  poured  into  a  large  beaker 
and  treated  with  many  times  its  volume  of  water  and  set  aside  for 
many  days.  The  magma  of  crystals  which  has  then  fallen  to  the 
bottom  is  washed  many  times  m  succession  with  water,  and  Iwtled 
with  strong  acetic  acid,  as  long  as  the  crystals  appear  to  be  mixed 
with  masses  of  proteid  matter;  they  are  then  washed  with  water,  and 
collected  on  a  filter  and  treated,  first  with  alcohol,  and  then  with 
ether.  Haemin  crystals  may  also  be  obtained  by  adding  water  and 
*  NaCt  to  a  solution  of  haematin  in  alcohol  which  has  been  acidified 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  then  heating,  A  method  has  been  sugeested 
by  Gosdew  for  recrystallizing  haemin,  but  it  is  not  recommei^ed  by 
Hoppe-Seyler,  as  be  found  it  to  yield  a  mixture  of  haemin  with 
haematin. 


Haematoporph  yria. 

Modi  tf  When  haematin  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  conci'titrfttcd 

pnpantton.  sulphuric  acid,  tlio  Hubstaiice  dissolves,  and,  after  filtering 
through  asheatoH,  a  clear  and  beautifully  ])urple-red  solution  is  obtained. 
When  this  nofution  is  treated  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  the  greater 
part  of  the  dissolved  coloured  body  is  precipitated  \a  the  form  of  a  brown 
flocculent  precipitate,  the  quantity  of  which  increases  if  alkalies  be' added  bo 
as  fully  to  neutralize  the  acid.  In  this  operation  the  acid  separates  the 
whole  of  the  iron  from  the  haematin,  and  it  is  found  in  the  solution  in  the 
state  of  H  ferrmis  salt.  In  the  process  of  decomposition  of  haematin  by 
sulphuric  ncid  there  is  do  evolutiou  of  hydrogen  gas. 


The  precipitate  which  is  thrown  down  by  water  from 
the  sulphuric  acid  solution  is  insoluble  in  concentrated  aolutioa  of  potassium 
sulphate,  but  soluble  in  wnter,  and  the  watery  solution  possesses  the  same 
optical  properties  as  the  solution  in  sulphuric  ncid.  It  is  also  soluble  in 
Valine  leys,  yielding  solutions  posseased  of  a  reddish-brown  colour ;  in 
tindergoing  solution  the  substance  appears  to  undergo  some  decora  position. 

Both  the  original  sulphuric  acid  solution  and  the  dilute  alkaline  solu- 
tions of  the  body  precipitated  by  water  from  it,  possess  characteristic  and 
different  spectra. 

The  first  {solution  in  strong  sulphuric  acid)  exhibits  a  pretty  dark 
band  immediately  below  T>,  and  a  very  sbaiply  defined  band  nearly  inter- 
mediate between  D  and  E. 

The  Eccoud  {Kolution  of  precipitated  body  in  alkaline  leys)  presents  a 
four-banded  spectruiu  :  to  wit — a  weak  band  midway  between  C  and  D,  an 
equally  weak  baud  between  S  and  K  but  nearer  to  the  former,  a  more  strongly 
marked  band  nearer  to  £,  and  lastly  a  fourth  band,  darkest  of  bJI,  whi(ji 
is  not  however  very  sharply  defined,  and  extends  through  ^ths  of  the 
space  beween  b  and  F. 

To  this  iron-free  body,  obtained  from  haematin  by  the  action  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  Hoppe-Seyler  attaches  pravisionally  the  term  of  Haemato- 
poq)hyrin,  and  ascribes  the  formula  C^M^NgO^ 


i 
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A  second  iron-freti  derivative  from  haemutiti  has  been  obtained  by 
Hoppe-Seyler,  wbicb  differs  from  haeinatoporphyrin  in  being  nearly  in- 
soluble ill  sulphuric  acid  and  in  caustic  leys.  To  it  he  attochoa  the  pro- 
visiomil  name  of  Haematolin,  and  the  fummla  C„H-,N,0,'. 

Saemocli  romogen. 

According  to  Hoppe-Seyler  when  reduced  bAemoglobin  is  decom- 
posed in  the  absence  of  oxygen,  inetead  of  haematiii,  taere  is  produced 
a  body  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  haemochromogen,  whose 
Bohition  presents  a  beautiful  purple  colour,  but  which  is  converted 
almost  instantly  into  haematin  when  oxygen  comes  in  contact  with  it. 
This  body  when  in  alkaline  solution  is,  as  proved  by  the  most  careful 
measurement  of  its  absorption  bands,  identical  with  the  so-called 
reduced  haematin  of  Stokes. 

The  following  are  the  two  methods  which  at  different  times 
Hoppe-Seyler  has  employed  for  the  preparation  of  haemochromogen: — 

I.  In  the  Woulff  fl  bottle  A  (see  annexed  woodcut)  hydrogen  is  evolved 
by  the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ujion  zinc,  and  the  gas  is  wasbed 
by  passing  through  the  wash-bottle  C,  which  wntains  dilute  solution  of 
caustic  soda.  In  order  that  the  acid  which  is  to  act  upon  the  zinc  shall  be 
free  from  oxygen,  a  piece  of  ziuc  is  placed  in  ihe  beaker  B  which  coatains 
the  a^id. 

First  of  all  having  oijened  the  clips  b  and  b',  by  aspirating  at  the  a  end 
of  the  wash-bottle,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acid  is  made  to  flow  out  of  the 
beaker  B  to  fill  tlie  tube  /  and  then  enter  A  where  it  evolves  hydi-ogen, 
which  gradually  expels  all  the  air  from  the  apimraius.  The  clip  b  is 
then  closed.  After  gas  has  bceu  passing  for  about  half  an  hour  the 
bulb -apparatus  BEF  ia  attached  to  the  wash-bottle  in  the  manner 
reprosented  in  the  diagram.  This  bulb-apparatus  contains  in  the 
division  F  concentrated  solution  of  oxy- haemoglobin,  and  in  the 
division  D  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  or  [lotassium  hydrate,  or 
instead  of  these  an  aqueous  solution  of  potiissium  hydrate.  A  stream 
of  gas  is  now  again  allowed  to  pass  through  the  a|)panitus  by  opening  the 
clip  b  and  raiding  the  vessel  j5  so  as  to  allow  a  fresh  quantity  of  dilute  acid 
to  enter  A  and  act  upon  the  ziiio  which  it  contains.  (If  A  happens  to  be 
already  full,  the  solution  of  ZnC'l|  which  it  contained  might  be  removed  by 
depressing  the  vessel  S  anil  allowing  it  to  be  on  a  lower  level  than  A. 
The  vossi'l  A  having  been  thus  more  or  less  completely  emptied,  and 
the  clip  b  closed,  a  fresh  atock  of  dilute  acid  may  be  placed  in  BA, 
and  everything  is  ready  for  recommencing.)  After  a  stream  of  H  has 
passed  thi-DUgh  the  whole  apparatus,  including  the  bulbs,  for  some 
coUBiderable  time  (2  or  3  hours),  the  bulb-a^iparatus  is  sealed  in  a  blowpipe 
fiiuue  at  t^  and  ut  e.     By  means  of  the  spectroscope  the  observer  determines 


e  whole  deacription  of  haematin  aud  its  derivatiTes  is  abridged  from  the 
<  nt  Hoppe.Scfler,  of  wbich  tho  most   impoitanl  relating   to  this   aubject 

IB  loe  one   entitled  "  Daa  Hiimatin,"    under   tlie  general   hesdina  of  "Boitrige    edt 

Eenntniss  dea  Blutea  4es  Menecben   nnd  der  Wirbelthiere."    Uoppe-Su;lor'B  Med. 

Chem,  UniemKh-ungen.  Beft  iv.  (18T1J  p.  S33.     See  also  "  Ueber  die  ZetsetzmigGn  der 

Himoglobine."    Iliid.  ji.  377—385. 
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before  sealing  whether  the  froth  which  fills  the  division  F  exhibit*!,  ub  it 
ought  to  do,  the  apectrum  of  i-educed  haemoglobin;  if  it  does  ho,  after 


Fio.  23.     App»hat 


scaling,  the  fluids  contained  in  the  bulbs  D  and  F  are  mixed  by  reversing 
and  shaking  their  contents  toguther. 

If  in  this  way,  in  the  complete  absence  of  oxygen,  acid  alcohol 
has  been,  mixed  with  a  little  haemoglobin,  a  precipitate  furms,  which 
soon  loses  its  colour  on  being  heiated  in  the  water  bath,  whilst  the 
liquid  becomes  coloured  purple.  The  liquid  then  exhibits  four  absoi'ption 
bnnd<i,  of  which  two  are  situated  between  C  and  D.  A  third  absorption 
band  of  greater  degree  of  sharpness  and  darkness  extends  between  D  and  £, 
and  a  fourth  is  situated  between  b  and  P.  The  absarption  band  nearext  C 
is,  if  the  oxygen  has  beou  thoroughly  exprclled,  exce<.-<lingly  weak  and  may 
be  due  to  a  trace  of  haematin,  as  its  {xisition  is  idenbictU  with  the  band  of 
ncid  haematin. 

If  instead  of  sulphutic  ncid,  alcohol  holding  caustic  alkali  in  solution  has 
been  employed,  on  mixing  the  fluids  wo  obtain  u  rose-red  or  purple- 
red  precipitate  and  a  solution  having  the  same  tints.  This  exhibits  two 
absorption  bands  which  arc  identical  with  those  of  Stotcea'  alkaline 
haematin. 

II.      Lately  Hoppe-Seyler  has  recommended  the  following  method', 

A  solution  of  oxy- haemoglobin  is  placed  in  a  glass  tube,  and  then  a 
smaller  glass  tube  containing  solution  of  dilute  phosphoric  or  tartaric  acid, 
or  solution  of  potassium  hydrate,  is  introduced  into  the  larger  tube,  the  open 
end  of  which  is  then  drawn  out  and  sealed  ;  the  large  tube  with  ito 
contained  smaller  tube  is  then  heated  gently  for  some  time,  care  being 
taken  that  the  contents  of  the  two  tubes  do  not  mix.    The  oxy-haemoglobin 


HAEHATOIDiy. 

fiiat  becomes  reduced,  and  thereafter  the  oxjgen  contained  in  the  air 
of  the  tube  is  removed  b;  it.  When  many  days  have  elapsed  and 
the  'whole  of  the  hneiDoglobiu  is  reduced,  the  tubeH  are  reversed  and  their 
contentH  mixed,  when  the  opticnl  properties  of  tiaemocliromogen  can 
be  aatiafactorily  observed. 

According  to  Jaderholm',  Hoppe-Seyler's  haenuoohromogen  in  alkaline 
solution  ia  identical  with  the  reduced  hoematin  of  Stokes,  and  haemoohro- 
mogon  in  acid  solation  hue  a  spectrum  which  is  a  combination  of  those  of 
acid  liaematin  and  haematoporphy rin.  The  former  statement  is  indeed 
admitted  by  Hoppe-Seyler,  and  is  indiaputnlilo.  Hoppc-Seyler  lu^fes,  how- 
ever, and  as  it  ajipears  to  the  Author,  moat  correctly,  that  the  term  rrilueed 
haematin  is  a  mtaleadiug  one,  haemochromogeD  being  a  mere  product  of 
decomposition  of  haemoglobin,  whilst  haematin  is  nu  oxidized  product  of 
decomposition. 

Hafmntoidin. 
This  name  has  been  assigned  by  Virchow'  to  a  substance  which 
occurs  in  the  fcinn  of  yellow  microscopic  crystals  in  old  oxtravasations 
of  blood,  as  for  example  in  old  apoplectic  clots,  and  which  was  first 
observed  by  Everard  Home  '. 
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These  crystals  appear  to  be  identical  in  form  with  those  of  Biliru- 
bin, the  chief  colnunng  matter  uf  human  bile,  and  when  treated  with 
fuming  nitric  acid  give  the  same  colour  reaction  (Gmelin's  reaction). 

Opinions  have  been  divided  on  the  question  of  the 
□t^u^uoi  i*ientity  or  non-identity  of  haematoidin  and  bilirubin, 
din  and  bUl-  ^^  ^^^  ground  of  different  deportment  towards  solvents 
nUn.  Holm'  asserted  that    haematoidin,  prepared   from    the 

Tl.  p.  85. 

»  Tirchow,  Arehiv  d.  pathol.  Annl.  ii.  I'hyiiol.  To!.  1  (lf*l').p.  383—443. 

•  Bir  ETerard  Home,  J  itiort  iracl  on  tlu  f'onnalion  o/  Tsmaun,  dc.  London,  1830, 
page  22.  In  Figs.  1,  3  and  3  of  Plate  I.,  cr)'Btal3  of  haematoidin  are  admirably  figured 
08  seen  in  an  anenriemal  ooo^om.  Home  via*,  bowever,  altogetlier  ignorant  of  their 
liBtnre  and  r^orred  to  them  oa  ■  cifstaltixed  salts.' 

^  "Holm,  "  Haemalnidin,"  Jotrm.  f.  praL.  CktmU.    Tol.  o.  p.  143. 
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corpora  lutea  of  the  cow,  is  not  identical  with  bilirubin.  Salkowski*, 
on  the  other  hand,  found  haematoidin  prepared  from  the  con- 
tents of  a  strumous  cyst  to  be  identical  in  all  respects  with 
bilirubin.  Preyer*,  relying  mainly  though  not  entirely  upon  the 
spectra  of  the  two  boaies,  denies  the  identity.  According  to  this 
observer  bilirubin  possesses  no  definite  absorption-band,  whilst  solu- 
tions of  haematoidin  when  examined  with  the  aid  of  magnesium  light 
present  a'  well-marked  absorption-band  between  b  and  F,  and  a 
weaker  one  nearly  midway  between  F  and  G. 

The  majority  of  physiological  chemists  are,  however,  now  of  the 
opinion  that  haematoidin  and  bilirubin  are  identical  This  matter  will 
be  a^ain  referred  to  under  'bilirubin.' 


The  Mineral  Constituents  of  the  red  coBPUSCLEa 

It  was  pointed  out  in  discussing  the  salts  of  the  serum  and  plasma 
that  our  information  in  reference  to  these  was  far  from  complete,  in 
consequence  of  the  inherent  difficulties  which  attach  to  the  methods  of 
research.  The  same  remark  appears  with  still  greater  force  to  the 
mineral  matters  of  the  corpuscles.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  plasma  and 
serum  free  from  corpuscles  (though  certainly  not  free  from  aJl  constitu- 
ents of  corpuscles,  e.g.  serum-globulin),  but  far  from  possible  to  obtain 
corpuscles  free  from  the  liquids  in  which  they  float.  Comparative 
analyses,  however,  of  the  mineral  matters  of  the  serum  and  of  the  dot, 
and  of  the  blood  as  a  whole,  do  lead  to  certain  results  which  are  to 
be  relied  upon.  They  at  once  reveal,  for  instance,  that  the  iron  of 
the  blood  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  minutest  traces,  contained  in 
the  corpuscles,  where  we  know  it  to  exist  as  an  essential  constituent 
of  haemoglobin ;  that  the  corpuscles  are  much  richer  in  potassium 
salts  than  the  serum,  and  that  the  amount  of  chlorine  is  very  much 
greater  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  When,  however,  we  enquire 
whether  phosphates  and  sulphates  exist  in  the  blood-corpuscles,  or 
whether  these  ingredients  of  the  ash  are  not  due  to  the  oxidation  of 
organic  constituents,  we  can  merelv  say  that  the  experimental  data  for 
furnishing  an  answer  to  the  question  fail,  though  from  the  fact  that 
the  blood-corpuscles  are  rich  in  lecithin  we  cannot  doubt  that  nearly 
the  whole,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  phosphoric  acid  found  in  the  ash« 
is  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  that  body. 

The  ana-  In  order  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the  difference  between 

lyses  of  the   mineral  constituents  of  the   blood-corpuscles   and  the 

C.  Sclimldt.  plasma,  the   results  of  C.  Schmidt's  analyses  of  both  mn 

here  appended  :— - 

1  SalkowBki,  **Znr   Frage   liber  die  IdentitSt  des  mmatoidin  imd  Bilirubin," 
Hoppe-Seyler's  Med,  Chem.  Untenuchungefit  m.  p.  486. 
'  Preyer,  Die  Blutkryttalle,  p.  187. 
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8550 
3-640 

0115 
0191 
0  323 
3-341 
0311 
0-222 


1000  parts  of  moUt  corpuralea  jietd  :  1000  parts  at  pUi 

Mineml  mattera   (excluaive  Mineral  matters 

of  Iron)  8120  CHLORINE       . 

Chlorino        ....         I  '686   Sulphuric  anhydride     , 
Sulphurio  anhydride      .         .         0fl66   PhoBphorus  pentoxide 
PHOSPHORUS  PENTOXIDE  1134   Potassium  . 
POTASSIUM  3"328  SODIUM  . 

Sodium  .         ,         .         ■         1'052   Ciilcium  Phosphate 

Calcinm  Phosphate  .         0*114  Magnesium  Phosphate 

Magnesium  ....         0'073 

One  would  be  inclined  to  attribute  too  great  an  importance  to  the 
remarkable  difference  in  tbe  distribution  of  potassium  and  sodium  in 
the  blood  corpuscles  of  man  if  one  were  in  ignorance  of  the  undoubted 
fact  that  this  difference  does  not  hold  in  tbe  case  of  most  animals. 

Thus  if  we  glance  at  the  subjoined  tabular  view  which  cont^ns 
the  results  of  the  analyses  of  Schmidt  of  the  inorganic  matters  yielded 
by  the  blood  cells  and  plasma  of  several  animals,  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  proportions  of  sodium  and  potassium  in  the 
corpuscles  may  vary  within  wide  limits,  and  that  in  most  animals  the 
salt^  of  sodium  preponderate  greatly  over  those  of  potassium. 

TABLE  SHEWING  THE  AMOUNT  OF  POTASSIUM.  SODIU^r  AND  CHLORINE 
PKE3ENT  IN  100  PABT3  OF  THE  INOEGANIC  MATTEES  OP  BLOOD 
CELLS  AND  PLASMA'. 


Blood  Cells. 

E 

Na           CI 

K 

Ntt 

Cl 

Man  (mean  of  8  erperimenta) 
Dog         ,.         „         „         ,. 

Sheep      „         „         „         „ 
Goat       „ 

40-89 
6-07 
7  85 

14-67 
37-41 

9-71 
36-17 
35-02 
38-07 
14-98 

21-00 
24-88 
27-59 
27-21 
31-73 

5-19 
3-25 
5-lT 
6-56 
3-66 

37-74 
39-68 
37-64 

38-56 
37-89 

40  68 
37-31 

41-70 
40-89 
4041 

The  much  more  recent  researches  of  Bunge',  whilst  they  differ  in 
some  respects  materially  from  those  of  C.  Schmidt,  indicate  that  in 
some  animals  potassium  and  in  others  sodium  preponderates.  Thus 
Bimge  found  no  sodium  (!)  in  the  blood  corpuscles  of  the  dog  and  of 
the   cat,  whilst  he  found   nearly  three  times   as  much  sodium   as 

I  potassium  in  the  blood  of  the  ox.  These  differences  perhaps  will  be 
explained,  as  some  have  surmised,  by  further  researches  proving  that 
when  considerable  quantities  of  potassium  salts  are  ingested,  they 
replace  aodium  in  the  corpuscles,  though  probably  before  being  able  to  do 
BO  the  richness  of  the  blood  in  potassmm  must  attain  a  certain  figure, 
: 


Lehmaim,    Phyiioloffieal    Chemiitry.    Vol.    ii.   p.   189.      This    table,    which    the 
Antborhas  modified  aomenhatia  form,  ta  aompUed  from  the  nbncrvalion a  of  C.  Schmidt. 
'  Bange,  "  Zoi  qoantilatireu  Analyse  dea  Blutea."     Zeitiehr.  f,  BioL,  ToL  xtt. 
p.  191—316. 
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The  Gaseous  Constitoests  of  the  coloured  coRPUSCLEa. 

In  discussing  the  properties  of  oxy-liaemoglobin  we  have  studied 
with  considerable  minuteness  the  nature  of  that  compound,  and  have 
shewn  that  it  is  produced  by  the  union  of  ojygen  from  the  air  with  the 
complex  molecule  of  haemoglobin.  We  have  shewn  that  under 
various  circumstances  oxygen  can  be  expelled  from  its  state  of  com- 
bination, as  when  blood  is  introduced  into  a  Torricellian  vacuum, 
when  neutral  gases  such  as  H  and  N  are  passed  through  it,  or  when 
CO  or  NO  act  upon  it. 

Now,  although  the  oxygen  removed  by  these  various  means  is  de- 
rived from  the  oiy-haemogiobin  of  the  corpuscles,  in  that  body  it  exists 
in  a  state  of  actual  combination — in  a  state  very  different  from  that  in 
which  a  gas  exists  which  is  merely  dissolved  in  a  liquid  or  absorbed  by 
a  solid  body,  so  that  strictly  we  have  as  little  right  to  speak  of  the  0  of 
the  corpuscles  as  one  of  their  gaseous  constituents  as  we  have  so  to 
designate  the  H  or  N  which  are  essential  constituents  of  haemoglobin. 

We  may  however  state  that  which  we  shall  in  succeeding  sections 
comment  upon  at  far  greater  length,  viz.  that  of  the  mixed  gases 
which  are  given  up  by  Wood  when  it  is  heated  in  a  Torricellian  vacuum 
and  which  consist  of  a  mixture  of  0,  CO^  and  N,  practically  the 
whole  of  the  first  is  derived  from  the  dissociation  of  oxy-haemoglobin, 
of  which  each  gramme  can  give  up  as  much  as  1-28  c.c  of  0  (at  0°  C 
and  1  metre  pressure).  Of  the  carbonic  acid  thus  obtained  the  greater 
part  is  derived  from  the  plasma  in  which  it  is  partly  dissolve!  and 
partly  loosely  combined,  a  small  quantity  only  bemg  derived  from  the 
blood  corpuscles.  Pruljably  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen,  obtained  from 
the  blood,  is  held  in  solution  in  the  liquor  sanguinis. 

Inshort,  if  we  wishtobestrictiuourexpressions,  we  should  say  that 
probably  the  only  gaseous  constituent  ^ropei/j/  so  called,i.e.gas  not  exiat- 
ing  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination  in  the  corpuscles,  is  carbonic  acid. 

Sect.  5.    The  Colourless  Corpuscles  op  the  Blood. 

In  addition  to  the  red  coi'}>iisc1«b,  which  have  been  already  described,  the 
blood  of  vertebrate  animala  contains  a  number  of  globules  and  particles  of 
various  sizes  tind  characters,  all  included  under  the  desigDatioas  of  lekile 
eorptuda  and  intermediaU  eorpnteitt. 

The  members  of  the  first  class  are  readily  defiiied.  They  are  nucleuted 
masseB  of  protoplasm  destitute  of  any  eel  I -membrane,  and  contniniDg  fine  or 
coarse  granules.  Tliey  were  first  discriminated  from  the  red  corpusck-a  by 
Hewson :  and  they  were  for  a  long  time  spoken  of  aa  lymphatic 
corpuscles.  In  man  they  have  a  diameter  of  about  10  /»  {jrnji  ^)i 
while  in  batmchiiiiis  llioy  are  much  larger.  Their  most  important  property 
is,  without  question,  that  of  amoeboid  movement,  which  was  first  observed 
by  Whai'ton  Jones'  in  the  blood  of  the  skate.  The  recognition  of  the 
power  of  amoeboid  movement  of  white  blood  corpuscles  was  one  of  the  moat 
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importont  steps  in  catAblishing  the  analogy  between  tbe  sarcode  of  the  lowest 
nnimalB  and  tbe  Gubstnuce  of  the  cells  composing  animiLls  of  higher  grades. 

Another  interesting  property  of  white  blood  corpuscles  is  that  of 
enveloping  nnd  absorbing  small  particles  of  colouring  matter,  suchaa  carmine, 
with  which  they  are  in  contact. 

The  meniltere  of  the  second  class,  the  intermediate  eorputelee,  are  less 
clearly  defined  than  the  amoeboid  corpuscles;  and  for  a  full  description  of 
all  their  varieties,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  larger  t«xt-books  and 
memoirs  on  the  Histology  of  the  Blood.  But  among  them  must  be 
mentioned  some  which  seem  Ui  have  a  great  importance  in  the  phenomenon 
of  coagulation.  These  are  described  by  Semraer  under  the  name  of  red 
granular  coqmscles  (ro(Ae  KomerkugeV),  and  by  Hayem'  under  the  name 
of  haematoblatU.  According  to  Semmer,  who  examined  the  blood  of  the 
horse  and  other  mammals,  the  granular  red  intermediate  corpuscles  are 
nucleated  granular  bodies,  the  granules  largely  obscuring  the  nucleus.  They 
have  about  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  white  corpuscles ;  hence  they 
subside  in  the  uncoagiilated  ^osma  more  slowly  than  the  common  red 
corpuscles.  They  possess  the  power  of  amoeboid  movement.  They  become 
colourless  and  readily  disintegrate  during  the  act  of  coagulation  j  and  the 
detritus  api>ears  to  be  soluble  in  the  plasma.  The  disintegrating  corpuscles 
ill  many  cases  form  centres  for  the  radiation  of  threads  of  tibrin  through  the 
coagulatiiig  liquor  sanguinis  (refer  to  p.  35,  and  fig.  10). 

The  number  of,  tJie  white  corpuscles,  though  less  than  that  of  the  red, 
varies  with  the  many  conditions  of  age,  sex,  period  after  food  and  region 
from  which  the  specimen  of  blood  wiia  taken.  On  oik  average  there  is  one 
white  corpuscle  to  330  or  350  red  ones. 

The  projwrtion  is — ' 

In  boys 1  to  226 

„  gb-ls 1  to  389 

„  men 1  to  346 

„  old  men 1  to  381 

„   menstruating  women  .  .  .  1  to  247 

„   pregnant  women       .  .  .  .  1  to  281 

„  the  morning  fasting  state  .         .  1  to  716 

-  Half  an  hour  after  breakfast  .         .  1  to  347 

Three  hours  after  breakfast  .         .         .  1  to  1514 

In  splenic  vein 1  to  GO 

„  splenic  artetj 1  to  2260 

„  hepatic  vein 1  to  170 

„   portal  vein 1  to  740. 


I 


Our  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  chemical  characters  of  the 
colourless  corpuscles  is  for  obvious  reasons  very  much  more  defective 
than  that  of  the  coloured  corpuscles. 

'  Alex.  Schmidt,  "Ucber  die  Beziehnng  tier  Fmentoflgerinniing  za  den  kurperliclien 
Elementen  des  Blutcs."    PI.  2.     Pfliiger'a  Archiv/.  d.  gt:  Phyttoi.  Vol.  ii.  (J875)  p.  6S0. 
GeorRes  Hftyeni,  Recherehti  $!ir  t'anatomit  vormaJe  tt  pathokir/ique  du  mhj,  p.  108. 
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The  colourless  corpuscles  are  obviously  much  lighter  than  the 
coloured,  as  is  evidenced  (1)  by  their  always  being  found  in  gi*eater 
abundance  near  the  upper  surface  of  a  blood  clot;  (2)  by  their 
forming  a  separate  white  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  red  corpuscles, 
when  horse's  blood  is  cooled  with  the  object  of  separating  the  coi'puscles 
from  the  liquor  sanguinis. 

The  colourless  corpuscles  exhibit  obvious  adhesiveness  even  when 
contained  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  living  body,  an  adhesiveness  which 
causes  them  to  cling  one  to  the  other  when  they  meet,  and  to  foreign 
bodies  or  blood  clots  which  may  happen  to  project  into  the  blood  stream. 

The  great  mass  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  colourless  corpuscle  is 
undoubtedly  proteid  in  its  nature,  the  proteid  matter  having  associated 
with  it  smaller  quantities  of  other  principles,  and  impnsoning  the 
nucleus  or  nuclei  which  we  may  provisionally  assume  to  be  composed 
of  that  somewhat  non-descript,  phosphorus-containing,  non-digestible, 
mucin-like  body,  Nuclein  (see  p.  82). 

The  protoplasm  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  appears  to  undergo,  at 
least  partial,  coagulation  at  40®  C.  It  swells  and  oecomes  transparent 
when  treated  with  acetic  acid,  which  renders  the  nuclei  much  more 
sharoly  defined  and  distinct. 

The  protoplasm  swells  and  ultimately  dissolves  in  10  p.c.  solution 
of  NaCl,  leaving  the  nuclei  undissolved.  The  salt  solution  thus 
obtained  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
is  coagulated  by  heat  and  by  mineral  acids. 

The  colourless  corpuscles  sometimes  contain  within  them  minute 
fat-granules. 

Many  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  present,  when  treated 
with  a  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  and  water,  a  reddish 
mahogany  colour,  which  is  due  to  their  containing  Glycogen.  The 
solution  recommended  to  be  used  is  one  made  by  dissolving 
1  gramme  of  iodine  and  2  grms.  of  potassium  iodide  in  100  c.c. 
of  water.  "The  main  substance  of  the  corpuscles  is  uniformly 
st€tined  of  a  deep  yellow,  but  many  contain  groups  of  mahogany- 
stained  granules,  and  from  others  are  seen  to  exude  after  a  time 
pellucid  drops  of  varying  size,  which  become  tinted  of  a  mahogany  or 
port  wine  colour,  and  no  doubt  contain  glycogen  ^" 

The  average  proportion  of  colourless  to  coloured  corpuscles  is 
liable  to  considerable  variations  consistently  with  health.  It  under- 
goes physiological  fluctuations  which  are  related  to  the  process 
of  digestion,  viz.  the  colourless  corpuscles  increase  after  tne  in- 
gestion of  food,  and  diminish  during  fasting,  a  fact  explained 
in  great  measure  by  the  fact  that  in  the  former  case  a  larger 
influx  of  colourless  cells  takes  place  through  the  thoracic  duct. 
The  origin  and  destination  of  the  colourless  corpuscles,  though 
perhaps  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work,  will  be  shortly  treated  of 
under  *  lymphatic  glands.* 

^  Sch&fer,  A  Courte  of  Practical  HUtolo^.    Smitb,  Elder  and  Co.,  1877. 
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Sect.  ( 


The  Gases  of  the  Blood  as  a  whole. 


Under  the  bead  of  'The  G:ises  of  the  Liquor  Sanguinis'  and  'The 
OaseouB  Constituents  of  the  Coloured  Corpuscles,"  it  has  been  shewn 
that  from  each  of  these  constituent  parts  of  the  blood,  there  can  be 
separated,  by  certain  methods  of  treatment,  gases,  which  are  a  mixture 
of  carbonic  acid,  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  We  sbiJl  give  a  description 
of  the  methods  employed  in  separating  the  gases  of  the  blood  in 
Chapter  IV.,  and  postpone  a  lengthened  tbeoretical  treatment  of  the 
gases  of  the  blood  to  tne  chapter  on  Keapiration.  In  this  place  it  will 
suffice  if  wo  make  the  following  brief  statements. 

(1)  The  blood,  when  admitted  into  an  empty  space  and  exposed  to 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  readily  gives  up  more  than  half  its  volume 
of  mised  gases,  consisting  of  oxygen,  carbon  dioxide,  and  nitrogen. 

(2)  The  first  (oxygen)  is  present  in  much  larger  quantities  than 
could  be  held  in  simple  solution  by  the  water  of  the  blood,  and,  as  will 
be  afterwards  proved,  is  mainly  held  in  feeble  combination  by  the 
haemoglobin  of  the  coloured  blood  corpuscles;  only  a  trace  of  it  is, 
under  urdiuary  circumstances,  held  in  solution  in  the  liquor  sanguinis. 

(3)  The  second  (carbon  diojdde),  whilst  not  existing  in  larger 
quantity  in  blood  than  it  could  do  if  simply  dissolved  by  the  water  of 
that  fluid,  is  partly  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination  but  chiefly  in 
a  state  of  simple  solution.  It  is  contained  in  great  part  in  the  liquor 
sanguinis  and  serum,  but  in  part  also  in  the  corpuscles. 

(i)  The  nitrogen  is  held  in  a  state  of  simple  solution  in  the  liquor 
sanguinis. 

(5)  Arterial  blood  of  the  dog  of  mean  composition  yields  for 
every  100  volumes,  58'3  volumes  of  mixed  gases  (measured  at  0°C. 
and  760  mm,),  composed  of  22'2  volumes  of  0,  34-3  volumes  of 
CO.,  and  1'8  volumes  of  N,  the  maximum  amount  of  oxygen  observed 
having  been  25'4  volumes  (Pfliiger'). 

(6)  As  venous  blood  differs  in  composition  according  to  the 
vascular  area  whence  it  is  obtained,  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  mean 
composition  of  its  gases  ;  the  following  facts  are  however  correct  ;— 
the  nitrogen  is  present  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  arterial  blood, 
the  0  is  less  in  amount  (from  8  to  12  volumes  per  100  of  blood)  and 
the  CO,  greater  (from  40—50  volumes  per  100  of  blood). 

Summari/  of  the  Quantitative  Composition  of  the  Blood. 

Having  treated  at  length  the  properties  of  the  individual  cunatituenta 
of  the  hlood,  we  sball  bare  append  tables  exhibiting  the  results  of 
the  elaborate  researches  of  C  Sclimidlr  and  Lehmitmi  on  the  blood  of  man, 
although  BoDie  of  the  data  huve  already  been  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
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THE  BLOOD. 


Sect.  7.    CHAaACTEiia  presented  by  the  Blood  of 

INVEIITEBEATE  AS11IAL3. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  with  very  few  exceptions ',  the 
blood  of  all  vertebrate  animals  is  characterized  by  the  possession  of  a 
red  colour  which  is  due  to  the  presence  within  it  of  coloured 
corpuscles,  wbicli  in  all  classes  but  one  (that  of  the  Mammalia)  are 
nucleated.  In  addition  to  the  coltiured  corpuscles,  we  have  seen  that 
the  blood  always  contains  a  much  smaller  number  of  colourless  cells, 
consisting  of  nucleated  masses  of  protoplasm,  endowed  with  con- 
tractility, and  presenting  many  of  the  essential  features  of  independent 
elementary  organisms,  and  it  has  been  incidentally  remarked  that 
there  appears  to  be  a  much  greater  uniformity  in  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  colourless  than  of  the  coloured  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of 
dififerent  classes  of  Vertebrates. 

When  we  pass  from  the  vertebrate  to  the  invertebrate  sub-king- 
doms we  find  that  in  all  those  organisms  in  which  a  differentiated 
blood- vascular  system  exists,  the  contained  liquid  presents  floating  in  it 
nucleated  masses  of  protoplasm  closely  resembling  the  colourless  cells 
of  vertebrate  blood,  but  is  generally,  though  not  invariably,  free  from 
all  representatives  of  the  coloured  corpuscles.  In  the  immense  majority 
of  invertebrate  animals  this  intra-vascular  liquid  is  colourless,  or 
presents  a  yellowish  tint,  though  in  a  small  minority  it  is  coloured  red, 

»or  green,  or  blue.  Generally,  however,  the  colour  is  diffused  through 
the  liquor  sanguinis  if  it  is  not  actually  dissolved  in  it. 
In  the  colourless  liquid  contained  in  the  vascular  system  of  most 
Invertebrates,  we  have  pnibably  a  liquid  which  discharges  only  one 
half  of  the  functions  of  the  vertebrate  blood — which  serves  merely  aa  a 
common  medium,  supplying  liquid  and  sohd  matters  to  the  various 
tissues  and  organs,  and  washing  away  from  them  products  of  waste 
and  decay,  which  it  discharges  tiurough  the  agency  of,  or  at,  the  various 
excretory  organs.  The  other  half  of  the  functions  of  the  vertebrate 
blood,  the  respiratory,  are  probably  scarcely  represented  by  the 
colourless  blood  of  Invertebrata, 

»Sucb  blood  possesses,  probably,  no  arrangement  whereby  the 
oxygen  of  the  medium  external  to  the  body  can  be  stored  up  by  it, 
at  certain  points,  to  be  carried  away  to  tissues  and  organs  far  removed 
from  that  medium  and  then  given  up. 

The  respiratory  exchanges  in  creatures  provided  with  such  blood 
probably  take  place  by  processes  of  diEFusion  directly  between  the 
tissues  of  the   organism   and   the   medium   which  it  inhabits,   and 

I'  It  is  a  matter  of  dispnla  nhether  the  blood  oorpnaclc*  of  AmpMom*  eontiin 
hiflmoglobin.  According  to  Ray  Lankeetei  thoy  do  not.  In  Ltptorephaliu  we  lutTfl  M 
any  Ttte  a  fish  whose  blood  is  certainly  free  tram  baemoglobin.  (Lankaitert  "A 
Cantritnitioii  to  the  Knowledge  ot  HaDmoglobin."  Ptactf^ngi  of  Royal  Sotitty,  Vol.  ui. 
(1873)  p.  71  ft  teq. 
n.  9 
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without  the  intermediation  of  any  special  arrangement  such  as  is 
represented  by  the  haemoglobin  of  the  vertebrate  coloured  corpuscles. 

In  the  Invertebrata  whose  blood  is  coloured,  we  have,  however, 
undoubtedly,  a  clear  indication  of  the  blood  discharging  respiratory 
functions,  for  such  blood,  when  red,  contains  ozy-haemoglobin,and  when 
of  other  colours,  sometimes  undoubtedly  does  contain  matters  which 
are  capable  of  acting  as  oxygen  carriers. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  fieu^ts  which  have  been 
discovered  in  reference  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  blood  of 
invertebrate  animals : 

DUtrihution  of  Haemoglobin  throvgh  the  wucular  ItqitulM  of  various  groups 

<f  Invertd^rtUa, 

Oar  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  mainly  derived  from  the  researches  of 
Professor  Ray  Lanke6ter\  The  following  are  the  chief  conclusions  to 
which  he  has  arrived. 

Haemoglobin  is  contained — 

1.  in  special  corpuscles : 

ck     In  the  perivisceral  fluid  of  some  species  of  the  Vermian  genera, 

Glycera,  CapiieUa  and  Phoronxs, 
b.     In  the  blood  of  the  Lamellibranchiate  Mollusk,  Solen  legumen. 

2.  Diffused  in  a  vascular  or  ambient  liquid  : 

a.  In  the  peculiar  vascular  system  of  the  Chaetopodous  Annelids  very 
generally,  but  with  apparently  arbitrary  exceptions. 

b.  In  the  vascular  system  (which  represents  a  reduced  perivisceral 
cavity)  of  certain  Leeches,  but  not  of  all  (Nephelta,  Birudo), 

c.  In  the  vascular  system  of  certain  Turbellarians  as  an  exception 
(Polia  sanguiruhra), 

d.  In  a  special  vascular  system  (distinct  from  the  general  blood-system) 
of  a  marine  parasitic  Crustacean  (undescribed)  observed  by  Pro- 
fessor Edouard  van  Beneden. 

e.  In  the  general  blood-system  of  the  larva  of  the  Dipterous  Insect 
CheiroTwmus, 

f.  In  the  general  blood-system  of  the  Fulmonated  MoUusk  Planofhie. 

g.  In  the  general  blood-systems  of  the  Crustaceans  Da^pknia  and 
Cheirocephaliis, 

In  reference  to  Planorbis,  Mr  H.  C.  Sorby  has  made  observations  which 
lead  him  to  doubt  very  strongly  whether  the  red  colouring  matter  be  really 
haemoglobin'.  Mr  Sorby's  doubts  are  based  (1)  upon  the  fact  that 
the  measurements  of  the  bands  in  the  spectrum  of  the  blood  of  Planorbis 
differed  slightly  firom  those  of  oxy-haemoglobin ;  (2)  that  the  red  colouring 
matter  in  the  blood  of  Planorbis  seemed  to  resist  the  action  of  decomposing 
reagents  (such  as  acids)  longer  than  haemoglobin.  According  to  Sorby 
the  following  are  the  centres  of  the  bands  of  normal  haemoglobin  and  of 

^  Lankeeter,  Op.  eit.,  P*  76. 

*  H.  C.  Sorby,  "On   the    Evolation   of   Haemoglobin.**    Qiuirferly  JomiuA  of 
Microicopical  Science,    Vol.  xvi.  N.  S.  (1876)  p.  76  et  teq. 
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the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  of  Planorbifl^  expressed  in  wave-lengths  in 
millionths  of  a  millimetre. 

Centres  of  Bands. 
Normal  oxj-haemoglobin        581         545 
Planorbis  578         542J. 

According  to  the  measurements  of  Prejer  and  the  Author,  the  position  of 
the  bands  in  Planorbis  as  stated  above  really  coiQcidee  almost  exactly  with 
that  of  the  bands  of  oxy-haemoglobin. 

It  must  not  be  concluded  that  all  the  red  colouring  matters  found 
in  invertebrate  animals  are  identical  with  haemoglobin.  Thus  the  peri- 
visceral cavity  of  Sipuncvlus  nudtis,  which  is  abundant  in  the  Gulf  of 
Naples,  has  a  pale  madder-like  colour  due  to  a  large  number  of  coloured 
corpuscles,  varying  in  size  between  ^-^n^^^  '^^  irnnr^  ^^  ^^  inch,  in  which 
a  pink  colouring  matter  is  deposited.  This  colouring  matter,  which  is 
found  in  other  tissues  of  that  creature,  is  quite  distinct  from  haemoglobin'* 
Whether  certain  crystals  which  ai*e  obtainable  from  the  blood  of  inseetB 
consist  of  haemoglobin  or  not  has  been  disputed,  and  yet  deserves  further 
investigation'. 


On  the  Green  Blood  of  Ceiiain  Annelids.     CMorocruotin, 

In  1838  Milne  Edwards'  had  discovered  that  in  certain  Annelids 
of  the  genus  Sabella,  the  blood  possessed  a  green  colour,  and  a 
similar  observation  was  made  by  M.  de  Quatrefs^es  in  the  case  of  the 
annelid  Chloronema  Edwardsi,  Professor  Ray  Lankester*  some  years 
ago  shewed  that  the  green  colour  is  due  to  a  body  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Chlorocruorin. 

Lankester's  researches  were  carried  out  on  Sabella  veniilabrum 
and  Siphonostoma, 

He  found  that  the  blood  yielded  an  absorption  spectrum  with  two 
distinct  bands,  viz.  one  between  C  and  D,  and  a  second  much  less 
distinct  band  in  the  green,  almost  midway  between  D  and  R  On 
reducing  a  solution  of  the  blood  by  means  of  one  of  the  reagents 
used  with  a  similar  object  in  the  case  of  haemoglobin,  Lankcster 
found  that  the  two  bands  were  replaced  by  a  single  band  having  nearly 
the  same  position  as  the  darker  of  the  two,  though  fiednter  than  it 
On  agitating  with  air  the  two  bands  returned. 

The  Author  has  reduced  Professor  Lankester's  observations  to  a  scale  of 
wave-lengths,  and  finds  that  the  first  band  of  oxy-chlorocruoriui  as  drawn 
by  Lankcster,  extends  from  wave-length  588*5  to  617,  its  centre  being, 
therefore,  602*7.  The  second  band  extends  from  560  to  570.  The  band 
of  (reduced)  chlorocruorin  extends  from  wav^-length  588*5  to  611*3,  and 
its  centre  therefore  corresponds  to  wave-length  600. 

1  Lankester,  Op.  rit.,  p.  80. 

-  Landois,  Zeit$chr,  /.  triw.  ZoologU,  Vol.  xiv.  pp.  6$ — 70,  Plaiei  vii. — ix., 
(qnoied  by  Prcyor,  Op,  eit,  p.  10).    The  Aathor  has  not  Men  the  original  paper. 

'  Milne  Edwardfl  :  **  Becherches  poor  servir  k  l*hi8toire  de  la  oironUtion  ohes  lee 
Annelides."    Ann.  de$  ScUncet  Natur.,  1888.    S^  e^rie.    ToL  z.  p.  190. 

*  Lankester  :   Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Phifriolcffiff  1M8,  p.  114 :  t'Mtf.  1870,  p.  119. 
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To  the  green  substance  Lankester  applied  the  term  Chlorocmorm, 
and  concluded  that  this  body,  like  haemoglobin,  was  capable  of  existing 
in  two  states  of  oxidation ;  when  oxygenized  he  proposed  to  designate 
it  oxy-chlorocruorin.  Fiurthermore  Lankester  found  that  the  action 
of  certain  reagents  upon  chlorocruorin  appeared  to  indicate  that 
when  decomposed  it  yields  products  which  have  identical  spectra  to 
those  of  certain  haematin  derivatives^ 


Oy  THE  Blue  Blood  of  certain  of  the  Mollusca  and  Molluscoida. 

1.  The  blood  of  the  mollusca  has  received  considerable  attention. 
Usually  the  blood  of  animals  belonging  to  this  class  presents  a  white 
colouTf  bat  sometimes  it  is  distinctly  of  a  blueish  tint.  G.  Schmidt 
analysed  the  blood  of  the  Pond-mussel  {AnodorUa  cygnea)  and  found  it  to 
be  colourless  and  slightly  alkaline.  It  deposited  a  pale  fibrinous  coagulum  ; 
it  contained  0*854  p.  a  of  solid  constituents,  and  of  these  there  were  0*033 
of  a  fibrin  like  body,  0*565  of  albumin,  0*189  of  lime,  0*033  of  sodium  phos- 
phate, sodium  chloride,  calcium  sulphate,  and  0*034  of  calcium  phosphate '. 

2.  The  blood  of  the  laige  shell-snail  (Heli»  ponuUia)  was  found  by 
Harless  and  von  Bibra'  to  contain  8*393  p.  c.  of  organic  and  6*12  p.  c.  of 
mineral  matters,  there  being  0*055  of  oxide  of  copper  in  the  latter. 

This  blood  acquired  a  blue  colour  on  exposure  to  air  which  disappeared 
under  the  influenoe  of  CO,.  Alcohol  precipitated  a  colourless  coagulum  and 
ammonia  removed  the  blue  colour,  which  reappeared  on  neutralizing  the 
solution  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Harless  and  von  Bibra  stated  that  the  blood  of  ffelix  ponuUia 
contained  copper,  but  no  iron,  but  v.  €U>rup-Besanez  states  that  on  having 
these  oWrvations  repeated  under  his  direction,  in  addition  to  copper,  iron 
Wis  also  found  in  the  ash*. 

X  Ifarless  and  von  Bibra  also  investigated  the  blood  of  certain  Cepha- 
Io[kkIs  (Loligo  and  EUdone)  and  Ascidians,  which  they  likewise  foimd  to 
contain  cojmer  but  no  iron.  They  assert  that  this  blood  possesses  altogether 
op[K>sito  colour  properties  to  that  of  Hdix  pomatia,  i.e,  that  it  is  blue 
when  free  from  oxygen  but  becomes  colourless  when  shaken  with  air,  again 
lieing  bleached  when  oxygen  is  passed  through  it  v.  Gorup-Besanez  con- 
siders that  this  statement  requires  further  proof  before  it  can  be  accepted^ 

4.  The  whitish-blue  blood  of  Lir/mlus  Cyclops  was  examined  by  A. 
Genth*.  A  few  seconds  after  this  blood  is  shed  a  yellowish-white  coagulum 
separates  from  the  liquid,  which  retains  its  blue  colour.  The  latter  is 
destroyed  by  boiling  and  by  putrefaction.  €^nth  analysed  the  ash  of  the 
blood  of  this  creature  and  found  it  to  contain  in  one  case  0*081  p.  c.  of 
oxide  of  iron,  and  0*085  of  cupric  oxide;  in  another  case  only  a  trace  of 
iron,  but  0*297  p.c.  of  metallic  copper. 

1  0.  Bchmidt :   loe  Lehmann's  Phy$iologieal  ChemUtry,  Vol.  ni.,  p.  256. 

•  Harletf  and  von  Bibra,  MiUler's  Archiv,  1847,  pp.  148—157.  **  Ueber  das  blaue 
Bint  einiger  wirbeUofen  Tbiere  and  dessen  Enpfergebalt.'' 

•  Oomp-Betanez,  Lehrbueh  der  phytiologUchen  Chemie,  p.  869. 
^  Qomp-Befaaez,  Op,  eit.  p.  870. 

•  **  Ueber  die  Aflohenbeiitandtheile  dee  Blntes  von  Limnlns  Cyclops."  Ann,  d.  Chem, 
M.  Pftarsi.|  LZXXT.  (1852),  p.  68. 
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The  Blue  Blood  of  Hie  Octopus,    Haemocyanin, 

However  interesting  the  above  facts  may  have  been  as 
rendering  it  most  probable  that  the  blue  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood  of  certain  of  the  Mollusca  is  concerned  in  the  function  of 
respiration,  and  suggestive  of  the  possibility  that  other  metals  may 
take  the  place  of  iron  as  constituents  of  the  blood-colouring  matter, 
they  are  infinitely  less  important  than  the  observations  of  Frederique 
made  upon  the  blood  of  the  Octopus. 

Rabuteau  and  Fapillon^  had  described  the  blood  of  the  Octopus, 
and  had  correctly  pointed  out  that  it  becomes  blue  on  exposure  to  air, 
doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  oxygen.  Their  researches 
have  been  continued  by  L^on  Frederique  *  with  the  following  most 
interesting  results : — 

The  blood  of  the  Octopus  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1047,  and  it 
contains  between  13  and  14  per  cent,  of  solid  matters.  The  blood 
contained  in  the  vessels  going  to  the  branchiae  is  colourless,  whilst 
the  blood  leaving  them  is  of  a  deep  blue  colour.  If  a  large  artery 
be  exposed  in  a  living  octopus,  whilst  it  is  immersed  in  water,  and 
breathing  freely,  it  will  be  seen  to  have  a  deep  blue  colour,  due 
to  a  substance  dissolved  in  the  plasma ;  if  the  animal  be  now  with- 
drawn from  the  water,  as  the  respiration  becomes  impaired,  the  colour  of 
the  artery  is  seen  to  become  lignter  and  lighter,  its  contents  becoming 
ultimately  colourless. 

The  blue  blood  drawn  from  an  artery,  if  placed  in  a  closed  vessel, 
undergoes,  after  some  hours,  a  process  of  bleaching,  the  chanee  of 
colour  being  analogous  to  the  change  of  the  tint  of  arterial  blood 
when  it  is  similarly  treated.  When  the  blue  blood  is  boiled  in  the 
receiver  of  a  mercurial  pump  the  blue  colour  disappears.  The  same 
result  follows  when  it  is  subjected  to  a  stream  of  EL^S  or  CO^ 

The  blue  colour  is  due  to  a  body  to  which  Frederique  has  given 
the  name  of  Haemocyanin. 

This  body,  like  haemoglobin,  is  allied  to  the  proteids,  but  still 
more  complex,  seeing  that  it  yields  a  proteid  substance  as  one  of  its 
decomposition  products,  but  in  addition  a  colouring  matter.  In  the 
case  of  haemocyanin  this  colouring  matter  is  blue,  and  contains 
copper.  Following  the  analogy  of  haemoglobin  the  blue  compound 
might  be  termed  oxy-haemocyanin,  and  the  colourless  derivative 
simply  haemocyanin. 

Solutions  of  oxy-haemocyanin  when  examined  with  the  speetro- 
scope  do  not  present  any  definite  absorption-bands.  Solutions  of 
the  body,  when  heated,  exhibit  slight  opalescence  at  65*  C,  and  this 

1  RabatoAU  ct  PapiUon,  "Observations  sur  qaelqaes  llquidcs,  Sic**  C<mpte$ 
Rendiu,  v.  77.  (14  JuUlet.  1873)  p.  137. 

'^  L^on  Frederique,  **  Sur  rorganisation  ct  la  phjsiologiB  da  Poulpe.**  Extralt  de$ 
BuUetint  de  V Academic  Royale  de  Belgique,    2-  s^rie,  T.  xlvi.  N*  11 ;  1878. 
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increases  to  73°  C. ;  coagulation  actually  occurs  at  74°  C.  They  are 
likewise  coagulated  by  sJcohol,  ether,  mineral  acids,  and  glacial  acetic 
acid ;  and  give  the  general  reactions  of  the  proteids. 

Haemocyanin  is  a  colloid,  non-crystallizable  body  ;  in  addition  to 
it  there  appears  to  be  no  proteid  or  proteid  derivative  in  the  blood. 
When  decomposed  with  mineral  acids  it  yields  a  prismatic  crystalline 
body. 

It  was  said  that  the  blue  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  of  the 
Octopus  was  contained  in  the  liquor  sanguinis.  The  blood  does 
contain  a  small  number  of  corpuscles,  but  these  are  colourless. 

The  following  table,  extracted  from  Frederique's  memoir,  exhibits  the 
results  of  the  quantitative  analyses  hitherto  made  of  the  blood  of 
Oephalopoda. 


Paul 

Lton 

Solid  matters  in  100  parts 

Harless 
Eledone 

Bert 
Sepia 

SchlosB 

t ' 

Sepia 

berger 

Frederique 
Octopus 

Octopus 

7-23 

10-9 

18—20 

12-6 

13-689 

Salts       .... 

2-03 

3-205 

2-225 

3014 

II    soluble  . 

1-975 

2-7918 

1-940 

2-33 

„     insoluble 

0-655 

0-414 

0-284 

0-684 

Organic  matters 

4-6 

» 

10-375 

10-675 

Proteids 

3-4 

>> 

8-9 

On  certain  coloured  corpuscles  foimd  in  the  Perivisceral  Fluid  of 

certain  Sea-urchins  and  Holothurians. 

The  perivisceral  fluid  of  Searurchins  and  Holothurians  has  a  more  or  less 
distinct  reddish  tinge,  which  is  due  to  the  admixture  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  coloiured  corpuscles  \  These  are  large  nucleated  amoeboid 
cells,  of  which  the  fluid  endosarc  is  filled  with  small  highly  refracting 
spherules  of  a  rich  mahogany-brown  colour.  They  abound  in  the  water- 
vascular  system  and  in  the  intestinal  blood-vessels  of  the  Urchin,  and 
are  also  to  be  found  scattered  throughout  aU  the  tissues,  moi-e  particularly 
the  integument  The  following  observations  have  been  made  by  Mr 
Patrick  Geddes  and  have  been  kindly  communicated  by  him  to  the  Author. 

If  an  Urchin  be  divested  of  its  spines  and  left  exposed  to  the  air, 
its  warm  hue  soon  becomes  dingy,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 

^  For  descriptionB  and  figures  of  these  corpuscles  see — 

Erdl  Wiegmaim*B  ArcMv^  1842. 

WflUams,  On  the  Blood-proper  and  Chylaqueous  Fluid  of  Invertebrate  Animals. 
Philosophical  Transactions,  1852.    Part  ii.  p.  595. 

Semper,  Reisen  im  Archipel  der  Philippinen,  Bd.  i.  Taf.  xxxiii. 

Ho£Eman,  Niederl.  Archiv,  1871. 

Oeddes,  "Observations  sur  le  fluide  p^visc^ralo  dcs  Oursins.'*  Archives  dc 
Zoologie  expirimentaU,  1878. 
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changes  into  a  peculiar  dark  green.  When  a  quantity  of  perivisoeral  fluid 
containing  corpuscles  in  the  dingy  brown  state  is  placed  in  the  Yacuuni 
of  the  mercurial  gas  pump,  it  rapidly  recovers  its  normal  colour.  Thus  the 
colouring  matter  of  these  corpuscles  is  readily  oxidised  and  deoxidised,  and 
there  is  considerable  probability  tliat  it  may  have  a  respiratory  function. 
However,  on  account  of  the  smsdl  number  of  brown  corpuscles  in  the  fluids 
of  the  Urchin,  it  is  impossible  to  make  satisfactory  analyses  of  the  evolved 
gases  by  means  of  the  blood  pump,  nor  has  any  attempt  to  isolate  the 
pigment  yet  succeeded. 

That  this  brown  substance  is  nearly  related  to  the  purple  colouring 
matter  of  the  shell  of  many  urchins,  as  well  as  to  the  yellowish-brown 
(biliary  ?)  pigment  of  the  intestinal  epithelium,  is  made  evident  by  adding  a 
mineral  acid  to  their  alcoholic  solutions.  All  three  immediately  assume  a 
green  tint,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  integument  of  the  dead  Urchin. 
Moreover,  when  a  morsel  of  any  of  the  highly  pigmented  tissues  of 
S}xitangu8  purpureusy  for  instance,  the  ovary,  is  slightly  torn  with  needles, 
purple  spots  appear  at  the  injured  points,  and,  under  the  microscope, 
the  brown  corpuscles  may  be  watched,  one  by  one  changing  into  purple. 

Lemon-yellow  amoeboid  corpuscles  are  also  found,  though  sparingly, 
in  the  fluids  of  certain  of  the  regular  Sea-urchins  {DarocidariSf  Arbocia)^  and 
are  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  perivisceral  fluid  of  the  Spatangoidea, 

The  greatest  variety  of  colour  is  to  be  seen  in  the  contents  of  the  intes- 
tinal vessels  of  Spatangus,  in  a  single  preparation  of  which  may  be  seen 
brown,  purple,  green,  lemon-yellow,  and  indigo-blue  amoeboid  corpuscles, 
together  with  vast  numbers  of  peculiar  greyish  vesicles  of  very  variable  size, 
from  that  of  a  micrococaia  up  to  more  than  that  of  a  coloured  corpuscle. 
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probability,  nearly  always  dependent  upon  some  modification  of  the 
organs  which  intervene  between  the  external  world  and  itself,  of  the 
organs  through  which  certain  of  its  materials  have  to  pass  in  order  to 
reach  it,  or  of  the  organs  through  which  other  of  its  materials  have  to 
pass  before  they  can  be  eliminated. 

The  progress  of  biological  research  has  tended  more  and  more  to 
confirm  this  view  of  the  relation  of  the  blood  to  the  organs  of  the 
body,  and  to  transfer  the  vital  processes  to  those  elements  of  the 
various  organs  which  we  term  cells,  modified  though  these  may  be 
from  the  ideal  conception  of  the  cell  in  its  primordial  condition,  as 
represented,  for  instance,  by  the  mammalian  ovum,  or  the  cells  of 
embryonal  connective  tissue. 

Apparently,  it  is  in  connection  with  those  extra-vascular  oen^re^  of 
nutrition,  the  cells,  that  take  place  those  chemical  processes  (nearly 
all  of  which  are  associated  with  oxidation)  which  result  either  in 
the  assimilation  of  fresh  matter  for  the  body's  use,  or  of  elimina- 
tion of  waste  matter  which  would  accumulate  to  the  body's  detri- 
ment, or  which  primarihf  have  for  their  object  the  evolution  of 
the  kinetic  energy  which  the  body  needs,  in  order  that  it  shall 
perform  its  internal  and  external  work;  so  that  the  life  of  an 
organ,  as  evidenced  by  its  ability  to  perform  those  acts  which 
characterize  it  as  alive,  may  be  philosophically  considered  as  the  sum 
of  the  life  of  its  constituent  living  centres,  the  cells,  and  the  life  of  the 
organism  as,  in  one  sense,  the  sum  of  the  life  of  all  the  constituent 
living  centres  of  its  various  organs. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  disease  will,  in  all  probability,  depend 
primarily  upon  modifications  in  the  processes  of  cells,  rather  than  of 
the  fluid  whence  cells  obtain  their  nourishment,  and  we  shall  be  quite 
prepared  to  find  (1)  that  a  morbid  process  may  seiiouslv  interfere 
with  organs  whose  functions  are  essential  to  life,  without  influencing 
the  composition  of  the  blood  in  a  manner  perceptible  by  our  methods 
of  chemical  and  microscopic  analysis,  however  delicate  these  may  be, 
and  (2)  that  when  a  marked  change  is  revealed  by  these  methods  of 
enquiry  it  must  be  a  difficult  matter  to  trace  the  component  causes  of 
which  the  change  is  the  resultant  effect  The  first  proposition  is 
proved  by  the  paucity  of  results  which  have  been  obtained  m  spite  of 
the  assiduous  labours  of  many  scientific  physicians,  the  second  mav  be 
well  illustrated  by  taking  as  an  example  that  change  in  the  blood  which 
is  better  characterized  tban  all  others,  viz.  anaemia,  or  that  condition 
in  which  the  relative  and  absolute  number  of  the  coloured  corpuscles 
of  the  blood  is  diminished. 

It  is  a  condition  which  may  result  from  accidental  losses  of  bloo<l, 
or  from  some  process  (for  example,  abundant  suppuration)  which  tends 
unnaturally  to  drain  the  blood  of  some  of  its  constituents,  or  from  a 
deficiency  of  proper  food,  or  from  causes  so  complex  that  we  willingly 
hide  our  ignorance  under  the  expression  of  disorders  cf  nutrition. 
Where  the  actual  fault  primarily  lies  can,  in  many  cases,  be  not  even 
guessed  at,  and  the  physician  knows  little  more  than  that  the  disorder 
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of  niitTiiiofi  JM  one  which  i»  often  successfully  overcome  by  the 
imI ministration  of  iron,  by  fresh  air,  and  an  abundant  diet. 

it4!Ni!an;hirs  on  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  the  blood 
in  disffiNo  wore  not  fKiSsiblo  until  the  chief  proximate  constituents  of 
thn  blood  IiimI  b«'on  studied,  and  methods  devised  for  their  repara- 
tion. Amongst  the  researches  which  proved  of  the  greatest  value  in 
this  n*Ntiect  were  thr;so  of  Berzelius',  of  Th^nard  and  then  of 
MM.  IVovost  and  J)umas*,  which,  by  determining  the  mean  composi- 
tion of  hnalthv  human  blood,  first  established  a  standard  of  comparison 
which  might  m  referred  to  by  those  studying  the  changes  induced  in 
thn  blond  by  diH<!fU(e.  Amongst  the  most  complete  of  the  systematic 
invoNtigatioiiH  whi(!h  were  miulo  in  the  latter  subject  were  those  of 
Andral  and  Oavarrot',  of  Bec^uercl  and  Rodier*,  of  Simon",  whilst 
the  (*hangeA  in  Pivrticular  diseases  engaged  the  attention  of  certain 
(listinguiHiiod  wnUjrs,  as  of  Christison*,  of  Qarrod^  of  0.  Schmidt*. 

l)\iring  tho  last  thirty  years  comparatively  little  attention  has 
1)ot*n  ]NU(1  to  tlio  condition  of  the  blood  in  various  diseases,  a  fact 
which  may  be  explained  partly  as  due  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
pnirt.i(H)  of  vonoHOi^iion,  which  has  deprived  the  physician  of  the 
niaU^rial  riMiuinMl  for  these  investigations,  partly  as  a  result  of 
t>ho  rhango  ot  views  which  has  been  explained  at  the  commencement 
of  this  iHH^tion. 

Of  lat4\  however,  attention  has  again  been  enthusiastically  directed 
U\  tlio  inodittcationa  which  certain  constituents  of  the  blood  undergo 
in  disetiso,  notably  to  tho  variation  in  the  relative  number  of  coloured 
and  (^4ourIoss  oorpusi'Ios,  and  of  the  haemoglobin  contained  in  the 
fonuor,  and  wo  may  thorefopo  expect  mpid  accessions  to  the  exact 
kuowlodgi*  \\\\wl\  wo  {x^ssoss. 

Wo  8l)all  in  tho  first  place  consider  categorically  the  changes 
wluoh  tho  various  uonnal  ciuistituonts  of  the  blood  unaergo  in  disease, 
and  thou  draw  siHvial  attention  to  the  results  of  investigations  of  the 
ohlU\|^>s  in  fH^fUcular  rfiMi^^. 

^  IWrt^lin* :  M^  **  i^n^nU  Ti«w»  of  Ui«  Campoaition  of  Animal  Fluids.''    Trantac- 

*  iVwvtt  t\  Pum*«,  **  KxMuoii  i)n  M&g  ct  d«  son  ftction  <Un8  les  divers  phifnom^nes 
d^  U  xi4k^*  Am^.  «!/  f'ltimV,  It^l,  T.  xrin..  p.  SW.  A  M^>nd  memoir,  with  the  same 
UlK  ^iMi  p«hli«he«l  in  th^  Atm*U$  4^  CkimU  tt  df  JPAy#if  m/,  IdSS,  VoL  xrni.  p.  50 
aii4|vtHV 

*  Audi  at  01  lUranvl,  **  RAk^h^'ivhe*  5nr  les  modifications  de  proportion  de  qnelqnes 
wr%iw>ipea  dn  am^  v^Knnei,  |(U^I««W«k  maiM^nx  aolides  dn  e^rom  el  can)  dans  lea  mala- 
4iea. **  Am^^f*  *^  CMmt/  tt  4t  Vkpti^^^  IWne  list,,  p.  3:23 — **  Recheickes  sar  la com- 
|s>M«KMi  dn  aai^  ^W  q>trl^n^  animanx  domostiqne*  dans  IVtat  de  sante  et  de  msladie.* 
liVKSMfgnuctKMi  with  M.  iVUf^^ndV  A%mA:r$  4f  Chimit  tt  dt  Fkitiqw.  8*  sk^iie.  Yd. 
\,  ^.  ^V4^    AnJMl,  r«*M  d^H/vMTA^yi/  r«f.V.>^vi.fi»r«  Paris..  1^. 

*  IWquM^  e4  K«xiier«  JTa^W^v^W*  nt^  if*  ^tiU'^ttH^^t  ««  jtrv-  Taiis*  1S44. — rrvirf 
«/  i'VvM/  /^Mht^yr^w  afjrtbfw-/  jl  ^  XtJUwim  FSl'i^ w.    Farijs  IS^ 

*  ^:VKV,.  Am>mjt:  ^'WwW-f,  tianslaKM  Vr  O.  R.  I>%t.  MJ^.  Sriffihaia  Sooerr.  l>4e. 

*  OKnMsis'Vi.  ^'On  ^rranaUr  dApmer»u*>n  of  the  kidner^.  aad  its  <OB.::ex2m  "riih 
i%ivMf .  ^xiiUarawatiovkS  aivi  o(h«r  «h*Mu«Mk  T^v  KiirVcx^h.  Aoaaa  aai  ClatU^  Kaci. 
1**^.  *  i^*n\>J;  »w  p*pf  14^ 

«wki««r  «•«.    V^'-P*Y  'A  Itfitan.  1:^\ 
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Sect.  1.    VaricUions  in  the  proportion  of  tlie  principal  Constituents  of 

the  Blooa  in  Diseases  in  general. 

^^l^  I*     Before  considering  the  changes  which  the   blood 

undergoes  in  different  diseases,  it  is  well  to  insist  upon 
the  fact  that  loss  of  blood  yery  rapidly  influences  the  composition  of  that 
which  remains  in  the  vascular  system.  It  has  been  shewn  by  the  con- 
cordant results  of  many  trustworthy  observers*  that  when  an  animal  is 
bled,  the  portion  of  blood  first  obtained  contains  the  largest  quantity  of 
solid  matter,  and  that  this  gradually  diminishes,  so  that  the  blood  obtained 
at  the  commencement  of  a  venesection  has  a  slightly,  but  still  perceptibly, 
different  composition  from  that  obtained  at  its  termination,  unless,  of 
course,  the  total  quantity  of  blood  withdrawn  be  excessively  small. 

This  diminution  in  the  solid  matter  of  the  blood  which  is  noticeable 
even  in  the  course  of  venesection  is  naturally  much  more  perceptible  in 
cases  of  excessive  and  repeated  accidental  haemorrhages.  The  diminution 
of  solid  matter  is  partly  due  to  actual  loss  of  solids,  but  in  great  part  to 
the  blood  becoming  more  rapidly  diluted  by  lymph  than  in  the  normal 
condition. 

Tlie  normal  quantity  of  water  in  the  blood  of  man  may  be  estimated 
as  varying  between  780  and  800  parts  per  1000  of  blood.  An  increase 
in  the  water  of  the  blood  is  much  more  frequent  than  the  converse ;  this 
increase  may  be  only  slight  or  it  may  be  considerable. 

A  slight  augmentation  of  the  water  of  the  blood,  t.  e.  to  between  800  and 
820  parts  per  1000,  occurs  as  a  result  of  a  temporary  abstinence  from  food, 
in  the  early  stages  of  nearly  all  acute  diseases,  and  in  the  majority  of 
chronic  dis^tses. 

A  more  marked  augmentation,  the  water  amounting  to  between  820 
and  880  parts  per  1000  of  blood,  occurs  in  starvation :  after  considerable 
haemorrhages ;  in  cases  of  abundant  suppuration,  or  in  which  some  other 
considerable  drain  is  taking  place,  as  in  chronic  diarrhoea ;  in  the  course 
of  malarial  diseases ;  in  lead  poisoning ;  in  chronic  mercurial  poisoning ; 
in  cancerous  and  tubercular  affections :  and  we  might  add  in  anaemia^ 
if  it  were  not  more  correct  to  characterize  the  latter  as  the  condition  which 
really  exists  in  all  the  morbid  states  just  enumerated. 

A  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  water  of  the  blood  has  been  observed  in 
articular  rheumatism,  in  erysipelas,  in  puerperal  fever,  and  especially  in 
cholera. 

CkOonxM  II*    The  coloured  corpuscles  are  increased  in  the  first 

Oorpuibles  stages  of  cholera ;  the  increase  is  however  not  an  absolute 

and  HiMiio-  one,  but  merely  dependent  on  a  diminution  of  the  water 
globln.  Qf  ^jjQ  blood.     A  diminution  of  the  coloured  corpuscles  occura 

in  the  various  forms  of  anaemia^  including  chlorosis ;  in  Bright^s  disease ; 
as  a  result  of  prolonged  diarrhoea  and  dysentery ;  of  continued  and  abundant 
suppurative  dischaiges;  in  scurvy;  in  leucocythaemia;  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  continued  and  of  intermittent  fevers;  in  chronic  metallic  poisoning ; 
in  cases  of  advanced  heart  disease;  in  chronic  diseases  generally. 

'  ri-dvost  and  Damas,  Becquerel  and  Bodier,  Simon,  and  others. 
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In  health,  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood  appears  to  be  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  corpuscles.  This  relation  does  not  hold, 
however,  in  disease,  as  will  be  particularly  mentioned  in  discussing  the 
phenomena  of  anaemia. 

The  largest  number  of  determinations  of  the  amount  of  haemoglobin 
in  the  blood  of  various  diseases  has  been  carried  out  by  Quincke^,  who 
made  use  of  Preyer's  method  for  the  determination  of  haemoglobin.  In 
the  annexed  table  may  be  seen  the  results  which  he  obtained.  The  letters 
V-S.  in  the  second  column  indicate  that  the  blood  was  obtained  by  vene- 
section, and  the  letter  H  that  it  was  obtained  by  Heurteloup's  artificial  leech. 


Method  by 

Haemo- 

Sex and 
Age. 

whioh 
Uood 

Specifie 
gravi^. 

globin  in 
100 

Disease. 

Obserrations. 

obtained. 

grammes. 

F.  35 

VS. 

1058 

14-4 

Angina  pecto- 
ris. 

Otherwise  healthy,  well 
nourished  woman. 

F.  GO- 

vs. 

1060-6 

14-1 

Cerebral  Apo- 

Previously    healthy     and 

TO 

1 

plexy. 

well  nourished,  V-S.  two 
hours  after  the  attack. 

M.  44 

H. 

1060-8 

14-6 

Scorbutus. 

Puq)UFa  haemorrhagica  on 
lower  extremities  which 
quickly  disappeared  by 
rest  in  bed ;  state  of  nu- 
trition good. 

M.  20 

H. 

1049-6 

10-1 

Cirrhosis  of  the 
liver;  haemo- 
philia. 

Pretty  intense  jaundice. 
Frequent  epistaxis,  pro- 
fuse  bleeding   from    any 

accidental  wound. 

F.  15 

H. 

1035-2 

5-3 

Chlopesis. 

Well  developed  body;  no 
/MMuplication.  Date  Nov. 
14,  1869. 

H. 

10491 

9-92 

» 

10  weeks  later.  Has  been 
taking  iron.  Date  Feb. 
3, 1870. 

M.  45 

H. 

1044-3 

5-80 

Splenic  leuco- 
cythaemia. 

F.  28 

VS. 

1050-5 

10-30 

Parenchyma- 
tous Nephritis. 

Patient  died  of  acute 
oedema  of  the  lungs. 

M.  40 

VS. 

1047-3 

10-70 

Nephritis 

Considerable    general    oe- 

Uraemia. 

dema.  The  patient  died 
a  few  hours  slier. 

M.  27 

vs. 

1048-7 

11-40 

Nephritis 
Uraemia. 

Considerable  oedema.  Con- 
stitutional syphilis.  V-S. 
during  a  uraemic  convul- 
sion.    Sp.  gr.  of  the  so- 

rum,  1044. 

^  Quincke :  **  Uebor  den  Hamoglobingchalt  des  Blutes  in  Erankbciten.**    Yirchow*8 
Archiv,  Vol  lit,  (1872),  p.  687» 
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Method  bj 

1 

Haemo- 

Sex and 
Age. 

which 
blood 

specific 
gravity. 

globin  in 
100 

Disease. 

Obaeryations. 

M.  43 

obtained. 

grammea. 

H. 

10470 

10-60 

BHght's  disease 

)  Oonsiderable  oedema.  Very 

1 

: 

contracted 

abundant  urine  of  light 

t 

stage. 

colour  and  low    speofic 
gravity. 

M.  24 

H. 

104M 

8-6 

Brighfs  disease 
contracted 
stage. 

I  Very  considerable  oedema. 
Chronic  uraemia.     Post- 
mortem examination  re- 
vealed highly  contracted 
kidneys. 

M. 

H. 

1054-9 

14-4 

Diabetes    Mel- 
litus. 

Appetite  still  veiy  good. 
Total  quantity  of  urine  in 
24  hours,  10  litres.     Sp. 
gr.  1030. 

M,  30 

H. 

1059-5 

15-9 

Diabetes    Mel- 
Htus^ 

Enormously    fiit    perBon. 
Good  appetite.     Urine  in 
24  houi*s  firom   3  to    4 

litres.     Sp.  gr.  1020. 

M.  22 

H. 

105e-6 

12-9 

Typhoid  fever,      A  somewhat  cachectic 

1st  week. 

individual. 

M.25 

H. 

1059-e 

12-7 

Typhoid  fever, 
Ist  week. 

Moderately  strong  man. 

M.  25 

H. 

10621 

14-6 

Typhoid  fever, 
1st  week. 

Moderately  strong  man, 
an  attack  of  medium  se- 
verity. 

H. 

1054-4 

12-6 

Typhoid  fever, 
4  th  week. 

M. 

H. 

1056-4 

14-4 

Belapsing 
fever,  5th  day. 

Strong  man. 

F.50 

VS. 

1057-9 

16-0 

Cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  of 
great  acute- 
ness. 

A   strong    person.       Ap- 
parently has  been  ill  three 
days.        Deepest    coma. 
Death  on  the  5th  day. 

M.  56 

H. 

1050-5 

11-3 

Pyaemia,  2nd 
or  3rd  week. 

Pollowing  a  phlegmonous 
abscess  of  the  neck,  there 
occurred  phlebitis  of  the 
jugularvein  and  pyaemia. 

F.  20 

VS. 

1056-7 

14-9 

Phosphonis    '. 
poisoning. 

J 

Patient  hadfour  days  before 
swallowed  an  infusion  of 
lucifer  matches.    Intense 
icterus,  enlargement  and 
tenderness  of  the  liver. 

Death  12  hours  after  vene- 

section. 

*  This  was  probably  a  case  whioh  should  haye  been  tanned  glyoosoria,  rather  than 
diabetes  mellitos.  Sugar  not  nnfrequenilv  oooon  in  the  mine  of  Toy  obese  persona  who 
present  none  of  the  other  sjmptoms  of  diabetes.  This  statement  the  author  makes  upon  the 
authority  of  a  yerbal  coimnoiucation  fh>m  Dr  Lauder  Bmnton. 
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Fibrin.  ^^^-     '^^   quantity   of  fibrin    which  sepftmtes  from   the 

bloocl  during  coagulation,  and  whioh  normally  ftinounta  in 
the  case  of  man  to  about  2-5  jmrts  per  1000,  may  increase  iu  disease  to  tts 
much  as  10  parts  per  1000.  This  increase  of  fibrin  is  to  a  certain  extent 
oharacteristic  of  acute  inflammatory  affections;  it  is  clearly  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  pyrexia  which  ia  often  a  prominent  feature  of  these  diaeasee, 
seeing  that  in  the  fevers  the  proportion  of  fibrin  is  diminished  instead 
of  being  increased. 

According  to  Becqnerel  and  Kodier  the  cases  in  which  the  amount  of 
fibrin  is  increased  may  be  divided  into  two  categories.  In  the  first 
category  the  augmentation  is  only  slight,  the  amount  of  fibrin  fluctuating 
between  3  and  5  per  1000  of  blood.  In  the  second  it  is  considerable  and 
ia  comprised  between  5  and  10  pai-ta  per  1000  of  blood. 

A.  Slight  augmentation  of  fibrin  occurs  (I)  in  chlorosis;  (2)  in 
pregnancy,  especially  towards  the  closo  of  utero-gcstation ;  (3)  in  slight 
inflammatory  affections,  if  accompanied  by  pyrexia ;  such  as  slight  attack 
of  erysipelas  of  the  face  &c. ;  (4)  in  certain  cases  of  scorbutua. 

B.  Considerable  a,ugmentatioQ  of  fibrin  (amount  varying  between 
5  and  10  per  1000  of  blood)  is  characteristic  oftbe  more  serious  inflammatory 
affections.  It  is  most  marked  for  instance  in  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and 
acute  rheumatism.  Whenever  the  parenchyma  of  organs  is  implicated  in 
the  inflammatory  process  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  appears  to  increase. 
Whence  comes  the  increase  1  Sofflng  that  we  are  yet  in  ignorance  aa  to 
the  origin  of  the  fibrinogen  of  the  blood  plasma,  a  solution  of  tlie  above 
question  is  impossible.  In  the  proliferation  of  cellular  elemenls  which 
accompanies  the  process  of  inflammation  we  have  however  a  cause  which 
will  add  to  the  number  of  colourless  cells  of  the  blood,  and  to  the  amount 
of  serum-globulin  which  will  be  available  in  the  process  of  coagulation. 
Whether  we  admit  or  deny  Schmidt's  theory  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
influence  which  serum -globulin  eserts  in  increasing  the  amount  of  fibrin, 
and  this  ia  one  way  (though  only  one)  in  which  we  may  conceive  that 
inflammatory  diseases  cause  the  proportion  of  fibrin  to  increase. 

A  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  fibrin  (so  that  it  sinks  to  between 
1  and  2  parts  per  1000  of  blood)  has  been  observed  in  certain  acute  and 
certain  chronic  diseases.  Amongst  the  former  are  to  be  reckoned  typhoid 
fever,  small  pox,  scarlet  fever  and  measles ;  amongst  the  latter,  oi^nic 
affections  of  the  heart  in  their  last  stage,  certain  malarial  cachexiae, 
chronic  scurvy,  and  chronic  mercurial  poisoning. 

ftorum-Al-  ^^'      "^^^    normal    amount   of    serum-albumiu    in    the 

Tinmin  scrum  of  the  blood  of  man  amounts  on  an  average  to  80 

parts  per  1000,  the  limits  varj'ing  between  the  numbers 
70  and  90. 

An  augmentation  of  serum-albumin  has  been  observed  to  occur  in 
cholera  and  after  the  use  of  hydragogue  cathartics'.  To  a  less  extent  in 
acute  rheumatism  and  in  the  early  stages  of  some  intermittents  (!). 

A  diminution  of  serum-albumin  occura  most  markedly  in  Bright's 
disease,  anaemia,  scui-vy,  dysentery,  and  generally  in  chronic  diseases 
which  impair  the  general  nutrition  :  for  instance,  in  the  advanced  stages 
of  some  cardiac  affections. 


'  C.  Sohraiat,  Charall>-rUtk  di 


CM.' 
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p^^  V.    The  norma  amount  of  fatty  matters  in  healthy  blood 

varies,  according  to  Becquerel  and  Rodier,  between  1  and 
3 '3  parts  in  1000.  It  is  said  that  the  fats  of  the  blood  are  increased  in 
pneumonia,  in  alcoholism,  in  diabetes,  in  Bright's  disease,  in  the  hepatitis 
of  hot  climates,  in  cases  of  chylous  urine,  in  some  cases  of  acute  rheumatism, 
and  in  many  acute  and  chronic  cases  of  poisoning  ^  The  information  on 
many  of  these  points  is  in  the  highest  degree  unsatisfactory. 

• 

^^^  VI.     The  amount  of  cholesterin  in  normal  blood  varies 

mJai^UmI^     probably  between  0'6  and  2  0  parts  per  1000.     According  to 

Becquerel  and  Rodier  this  constituent  increases  in  quantity 
in  all  acute  febrile  affections,  in  all  acute  inflammations,  and  especially  in 
cases  of  jaundice  in  .which  there  is  almost  complete  retention  of  bile. 

We  possess  no  information  whatever  as  to  the  amount  of  lecithin 
present  in  the  blood  in  disease ;  indeed  our  knowledge  of  the  proportions 
present  in  health  only  rest  on  a  very  few  analyses  by  Judell  and  Hoppe- 
Seyler. 

Sugar.  VIL     Sugar  is  increased  in  the  blood  of  diabetes,  as  will 

be  mentioned  under  that  disease. 

Utsa,  UMc  Yni.     Amongst  the  so-called  extractive  matters  present 

acldaadotlwr  in  the  blood,  urea,  uric  acid,  and  hypoxanthine  require  to  be 
extraettTM.         mentioned  as  being  affected  in  disease. 

The  amount  of  urea  in  the  blood  is  largely  increased  in  the  Various 
forms  of  Bright's  disease',  as  was  first  shewn  by  Christison,  in  cholera",  and 
in  yellow  fever.  It  has  been  said  that  this  is  the  case  also  in  diabetes  and 
febrile  affections  \ 

Uric  acid*,  as  will  bo  more  particularly  referred  to  under  Gout,  is 
markedly  increased  in  the  blood  in  acute  and  chronic  cases  of  that  disease; 

Hypoxanthine  has  been  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  blood 
of  leucocythaemia";  according  to  Salomon  this  body  is  a  constituent  of 
healthy  blood. 

g^^  IX.     The  salts  of  the  hloodf  especially  the  alkaline  salts, 

undei^  certain  changes  in  disease,  though  our  knowldge  ia 
yet  very  imperfect  on  this  matter.  In  cholera,  the  serum  of  blood,  though 
it  contains  less  salts  than  normal,  contains  a  larger  quantity  of  salts  of 
potassium;  in  dysentery,  the  salts  of  the  serum  are  said  to  be  increased, 
and  the  same  holds  in  the  case  of  Bright's  disease. 

The  Oases  ^*     '^*  ^^^  ^^^  ^"^^  ^*^®  ^^®®^  collected  which  throw 

of  the  Blood.       ^^7  light  upon  the  proportion  of  the  gases  in   the  blood 

in  disease.  From  a  knowlc<lge  of  the  changes  which  other 
constituents  undergo  in   certain   diseases,   or  from  a  knowledge   of  the 

^  Gaatier,  Chimie  appliquSt  d  la  pkytMoffie,  h  la  patholoffie  et  h  Vhygihie,  Vol.  ii. 
p.  314. 

'  Christison,  On  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidnegi,  ftc.    Edinburgh,  1839. 

'  Seherer,  Verh.  d,  phyiik,-med,  Qe».  tu  Warxburg,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  821—826,  and  Vol. 
viT.  pp.  123—126. 

*  Picard,  Thhte  de  Stroihourg,  1856. 

'  Oarrod,  A  Treatise  on  Gout  and  Rheumatie  Gomt.  Third  ed.,  1876,  p.  84  et  iff. 
The  first  researohes  of  this  aathor  on  this  subject  were  published  in  the  Medico* 
Chirwrgieal  Traneaetions^  Vol.  ^txxvii. 
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physical  oonditioiia  of  the  patients,  we  can  often  sormifle  the  way  in  which 
the  gaseous  exchanges  of  the  blood  most  be  affected.  Thus  from  the 
amount  of  haemoglobin  fbcmd  in  cases  of  anaemia  and  chlorosis^  we  can, 
with  considerable  accoracj,  calcnlate  the  maximum  amount  of  oxygen 
which  such  blood  can  contain,  and  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
amount  is  mudi  below  the  normaL 

Thus  a  healU>y  man's  blood  contains  on  an  average  say  13*5  grammes 
of  haemoglobin  in  one  hundred  parts.  Such  blood  in  virtue  of  its  haemo- 
globin would,  if  saturated  with  oxygen,  be  capable  of  absorbing  22*55  ac. 
of  oxygen  measured  at  0"  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure. 

On  the  other  hand  the  blood  in  cases  of  chlorosis  may  contain  as  little 
as  5*3  grammes  of  haemoglobin  per  100  of  blood.  Such  blood  could  in 
virtue  of  its  haemoglobin  only  take  up  8*85  c.a  of  oxygen  if  fully 
saturated.  We  see  therefore  that  the  respiratory  capacity  of  such  blood 
is  reduced  to  less  than  one  half  that  of  healthy  blood. 

Again  in  cases  where  mechanical  cause?  exist  which  interfere  with  the 
due  amount  of  the  gaseous  exchanges  in  the  lung,  the  cyanosis  and  the 
dyspnoea,  sometimes  culminatiDg  in  asphyxia,  point  to  a  condition  in  which 
the  oxygen  of  the  blood  is  greatly  diminished  and  the  carbonic  acid  greatly 
increased.     Actual  determinations  are,  however,  almost  entirely  wanting  ^ 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  certain  observers  to  determine  the 
changes  which  the  gases  of  the  blood  undergo  in  disease.  Unfortunately 
the  methods  employed  have  been  such  as  to  deprive  the  results  of  all 
value.  Thus  Quinquaud  determined  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  blood 
of  various  diseases  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  sodium  bydrosulphite*. 
The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  unfortunately  in  no  way 
comparable  with  those  obtained  by  the  mercurial  pump.  Again,  Brouardel' 
has  published  analyses  of  the  gases  of  the  blood  in  variola  and  scarlatina 
which  would  appear  to  shew  that  in  these  diseases  the  proportion  of  ox}'gen 
which  the  blood  can  absorb  is  very  much  diminished.  As,  however,  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  found  is  much  greater  than  could  possibly  have  been 
held  in  solution  by  the  quantity  of  blood  analysed,  the  legitimate  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  ia  that  the  analyses  possess  no  value.  R^gnard^  has  attempted 
to  determine  the  so-called  '  respircitory  capacity*  of  blood  in  disease,  t.  e. 
the  maximum  amount  of  oxygen  which  a  given  quantity  of  blood  will 
absorb.  Blood  is  shaken  with  air  and  then  subjected  to  analysis  in  the 
mercurial  pump.  According  to  K^gnard  the  respiratory  capacity  of  blood 
is  not  affected  even  by  putrefaction ;  ». «.  blood  which  is  decomposed  can 
absorb  as  much  oxygen  as  it  did  before  the  process  of  putrefaction 
set  in.  B^gnard's  observations  were  all  performed  with  blood  taken 
from  the  dead  body,  the  clot  being  broken  up  artificially.  They  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  many  diseases  the  respiratory  capacity  is  immensely 
diminished ;  were  the  results  reliable  they  would  indicate  that  under  the 

^  In  a  case  of  eranoslB  dae  to  a  oardiao  lesion  Lupine  found  that  100  c.c.  of 
Tenons  blood  contained  64  c.o.  of  OOj.    Oazette  Midic.  de  Parit,  1878,  p.  128. 

*  Quinquaud,  "  Bar  un  proo6d6  de  dosage  de  rhdmoglobine  dans  le  sang  '* 
Comptei  Rendu$,  Vol.  lxxyz.  p.  1489.  **  Sur  les  Tariations  de  llidmoglobine  dans  les 
maladies.'*    CompUi  Rendus,  Vol.  Lzxvn.  p.  447. 

>  Bronardel:  "Des  gaz  dn  sang  dans  diffdrentes  maladies.*'  Soeiiti  nUdicale  des 
hdpitauXflSlO,  quoted  by  B6gnard. 

^  P.  lUgnard:  JUeherehei  expMmefUdle$  gwr  Ui  variationt  pathologiques  des  combus- 
tions respiraUnres,    Th^  pour  le  Doctoiat  en  M^deoine.    Pans,  1878       109  et  seq. 
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influence  of  morbid  processes  the  power  which  haemoglobin  possesses  of 
linking  oxygen  to  itself  is  more  or  less  affected.  The  conditions  under 
which  these  observations  were  made  appear,  however,  to  the  author,  to 
deprive  them  of  any  value  whatever. 

L^gerot*  produced  septicaemia  in  dogs  by  the  injection  of  putrefied  blood 
and  compared  the  respiratory  capacity  before  and  after  the  induction  of 
the  morbid  state.  His  results  would  appear  to  shew  that  an  enormous 
diminution  (sometimes  to  more  than  one  half)  of  the  respiratory  capacity 
occurs. 


Sect.  2.    The  Changes  which  the  Blood  undergoes  in 

particular  diseases. 

In  the  preceding  section  we  have  grouped  together  under  each 
principal  constituent  or  group  of  constituents  of  the  blood,  the  varia- 
tions which  have  been  observed  in  diseases  generally. 

We  must  now  consider  in  detail  tlie  changes  of  the  several 
chief  constituents  of  the  blood  in  certain  special  diseases,  which 
have  been  particularly  studied  from  this  point  of  view. 


A.    The  Blood  in  Disorders  op  Nctritiox. 

Anaemia, 

It  has  long  been  known  that  in  various  forms  of  anaemia  the 
coloured  corpuscles  of  the  blood  undergo  a  diminution,  which  to 
a  certain  extent  appears  to  be  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the 
disease.  The  observations  of  tne  earlier  French  writers  on  this 
subject  were  definite  enough,  and  although  made  by  methods  which 
did  not  furnish  an  absolutely  correct  estimate  of  the  weight  of  the 
dry  corpuscles,  and  gave  no  indication  of  the  weight  of  the  moist 
corpuscles,  yielded  results  which  might  be  compared  one  with  the 
other.  Thus  Becquerel  and  Rodier'  classified  cases  in  which  the 
coloured  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  deficient,  into  the  three  following 
classes,  each  distinguished  by  a  separate  letter.  We  give,  in  the 
first  instance,  their  account,  but  slightly  abridged. 

Baoqntoel  Class  A.    Slight  diminution  (weight  of  dry  corpuscles 

^^J^^l      between  100  and  120  per  1000  of  blood).     Individuals 
of  caMf  of  belonging  to  this  class  are  pallid,  there  is  some  feeble- 

Anaemia,  ness ;  sometimes,  but  by  no  means  always,  a  blowing 

murmur  is  heard  with  the  first  sound  at  the  base,  and  a  murmur  in 
the  carotids. 

^  L6gexx>t,  Etude*  d'hSmatologU  pathologique  batSei  sur  Vextraetion  da  gai  du  iang, 
Pan'fi,  1874,  quoted  by  R^urd,  Op,  ciL  p.  121. 

'  Becquerel  et  Boiler,  Tr.iit4  de  ChimU  pathologique,     Puris,  1854,  p.  60  et  teq, 

G.  10 
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This  degree  of  diminution  of  the  coloured  corpuscles  occurs  under 
the  following  circumstances ; — in  feeble  individuals  of  the  so-called 
lymphatic  diathesis:  under  the  influence  of  insufiScient  diet:  in 
persons  inhabiting  marshy  districts :  as  the  result  of  a  copious  blood- 
letting :  as  a  result  of  the  persistent  use  of  purgatives :  in  chronic 
Bright's  disease :  after  some  days  of  an  acute  disease,  such  as  a  fever  : 
in  the  course  of  many  chronic  diseases,  &c. 

Class  B.  Medium  diminution  (weight  of  dry  blood-corpuscles 
between  80  and  100  per  1000  of  blood). 

This  state  of  the  blood  is  accompanied  by  a  much  more  marked 
debility  of  those  subject  to  it.  The  skin  is  pale  and  slightly 
yellowish.  Bodily  exertion  is  irksome.  There  exists  palpitation, 
and  some  dyspnoea  may  come  on  if  the  patient  takes  exercise. 
There  is  a  soft  bellows  murmur  in  the  aorta  and  carotids,  which  is 
rarely  propagated  along  other  arteries. 

The  causes  enumerated  under  Class  A  may,  if  continuing  in 
operation,  lead  to  the  case  being  classed  under  B.  As  special 
causes  are  to  be  mentioned ; — considerable  losses  of  blood :  continued 
diarrhoea  (or  dysentery) :  malarial  cachexia :  the  cancerous  cachexia : 
lead  poisoning:  chronic  Bright's  disease:  the  last  stage  of  chronic 
diseases  :  lastly,  and  chiefly,  chlorosis. 

Class  C.  Great  diminution  (weight  of  dry  blood-corpuscles  varying 
between  40  and  80  per  1000  of  blood). 

Cases  belonging  to  this  class  are  much  rarer  than  the  preceding. 
The  skin  is  pale,  and  may  present  a  greenish  hue,  the  strength  is 
diminished;  sometimes  the  least  movement  occasions  sensations  of 
painful  weariness,  muscular  pains,  dyspnoea  and  palpitation.  Cephal- 
algia, vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium  and  other  nervous  troubles  appear, 
in  varying  degrees  of  intensity.  Syncope  is  readily  induced;  the 
pulse  is  quick  and  dicrotic ;  there  is  a  murmur  with  the  first  sound 
of  the  heart  at  the  base.  A  very  loud  bellows  murmur  is  heard  in 
the  carotids,  and  usually  there  exists,  especially  in  chlorosis,  a  more 
or  less  loud  venous  murmur  (bruit  de  diable). 

The  following  causes  specially  lead  to  the  condition  observed  in 
this  class; — great  or  frequently  repeated  hemorrhages:  chlorosis: 
malarial  anaemia:  the  cancerous  cachexia,  especially  where  cancer 
affects  the  stomach. 

If  to  the  causes  producing  a  diminution  of  the  blood-corpuscles 
enumerated  by  Becquerel  and  Rodier,  we  add  abundant  and  long- 
continued  suppuration,  scurvy,  leucocythaemia  and  the  aflfection 
designated  by  the  term  'pernicious  anaemia'  we  shall  have  before 
us  a  pretty  complete  catalogue  of  the  various  morbid  states  con- 
nected with  a  diminution  of  the  blood-corpuscles. 

As  will  be  appreciated  by  the  reader  of  the  section  in  which  the 
determination  of  the  weight  of  the  coloured  corpuscles  is  described, 
the  weight  of  the  dry  corpuscles  as  found  by  such  a  method  as  that 
employed  by  Becquerel  and  Bodier  does  not  admit  of  absolute  accuracy. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  physician  it  would  bo  better  if  we  could  express  the 
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rariation  which  the  weight  of  the  moist  cor|)usc1e8  undergoes  in  respect  to 
the  weight  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  in  various  diseases.  The  methods 
which  we  po&sess  for  effecting  this  determination  with  accuracy  are, 
however,  so  complex  and  so  difficult,  that  no  large  collection  of  data 
directly  obtained  by  this  method  exists.  We  can,  however,  as  was  shewn 
by  the  researches  of  C.  Schmidt,  obtain  a  very  close  approximation  to  the 
true  weight  of  the  moist  blood-corpuscles  present  in  the  blood,  if  we 
multiply  the  results  obtained  by  Prdvost  and  Dumas'  method  (which 
was  employed  by  Becquerel  and  Rodier  in  their  researches)  by  4. 

Since,  however,  methods  have  been  devised  (1)  for  the  enumeration  of 
the  blood-corpuscles  contained  in  a  known  volume  of  blood  and  (2)  for  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  haemoglobin,  the  physician  has  been  placed  in 
possession  of  methods  which  have  thrown  great  light  upon  some  of  the 
diseases  in  which  the  blood-corpuscles  are  diminished — in  which  typically 
the  condition  of  anaemia  exists. 

By  means  of  any  of  the  methods  described  at  pages  74 — 78  a  doee 
approximation  to  the  number  of  corpuscles  contained  in  the  blood  may  be 
miide  in  a  few  minutes,  by  employing  a  single  drop  of  blood.  Similarly 
by  methods  as  ready  and  as  accui^te,  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  the 
blood  may  be  determined. 

As  we  have  seen,  haemoglobin  constitutes  by  far  the  most  abundant 
constituent  of  the  red  bloo<]-corpuscles,  and  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
second  of  the  above  determinations  might  bo  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
the  physician ;  the  richness  or  |K)verty  of  the  blood  in  coloured  corpuscles 
l>eing  judged  of  by  its  richness  or  poverty  in  haemoglobin.  Such  is 
however  not  the  case,  as  will  be  now  briefly  shewn. 

c^""yf««  It  resulted  from  the  labours  of  Welcker,  the  dis- 

^^*2«^  coverer   of  aJl  the  fundamental  facts  concerning  the 

un^rgoln  relative  number,  weight,  cubic  capacity,  superficies  and 
An^jmiia  colouration  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  that  in  the  physio- 

logical condition  the  colour  of  the  blood  is  proportionate  to  the 
niunber  of  its  coloured  corpuscles — in  other  words,  that  in  the 
healthy  state  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  contained  in  the  red 
blood-corpuscles  is  constant.  That  Welcker  was  correct  in  his  statement, 
in  so  far  as  the  healthy  state  is  concerned,  has  been  proved  by  the  recent 
researches  of  Worm-Muller\  and  is,  on  the  whole,  confirmed  by  Malas- 
scz*.  In  his  remarkable  researches  on  the  changes  which  the  blood 
undergoes  in  cliolcra  and  some  other  diseases,  C.  Schmidt'  had  how- 
ever pointed  out  that  the  composition  of  the  blood-corpuscles  is  liable 
to  vary  in  disease,  and  attention  was  still  more  forcibly  drawn  to 
this  interesting  fact  by  Johann  Duncan  in  1867*.    This  observer 

1  Worm-MuUer,  **Ucbcr  das  YerhiiltnlBS  rwiflchen  dor  Zahl  der  Blutkcirperchen 
und  dcr  Farbckraft  des  Blutes.*'  Out  Forholdet  imtlUm  lilodUgemernei  Antal  og  BlodeU 
FarvekrafU  Christiania,  1876.  Abstracted  in  Maly's  Jahretberieht,  Vol.  vxi.  (1878), 
p.  102. 

*  Malassez,  *'  Sar  les  diverses  m^thodes  de  dosage  de  Th^moglobine  et  sur  nn 
nouveau  colorim^tre."    Archivei  de  Phytiologif,  Ser.  ii.,  Vol.  it.  (1877),  pp.  1—48. 

'  G.  Schmidt,  Charakteristik  der  epidfmischen  Clutlera^  &o. 

*  Duncan,  "Boitrage  znr  Pathologie  and  Therapie  der  Ghlorose."  Sitzungiber.  d. 
kais,  Akad,  d.  Winenichaften  tu  Wien.  Natwrwitiewehttft.  CU  1867.  2  Abth.,  pp. 
516—522. 
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counted  the  corpuscles  contained  in  a  given  volume  of  blood  in  three 
cases  of  chlorosis,  and  compared  the  colouring  power  of  a  given 
volume  of  the  same  blood  with  the  colouring  power  of  the  same 
volume  of  healthy  blood.  From  his  observations  he  concluded  that 
whilst  the  coloured  corpuscles  were  neariy  as  numerous  in  his 
chlorotic  patients  as  in  healthy  women,  the  amount  of  colouring 
matter  was  remarkably  diminished,  being  about  three  times  less  in 
amount.  The  more  recent  researches  of  MM.  Hayem*  and  Ma- 
lassez^  but  especially  of  the  former,  have  brought  out  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  in  the  various  forms  of  anaemia  the  anatomical 
characters  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  aflfected,  and  that  the  normal 
relations  between  the  haemoglobin  and  the  other  constituents  of  the 
corpuscles  are  disturbed.  The  following  is  an  epitome  of  the  state- 
ments of  Hayem. 

The  changes  which  occur  in  the  anatomical  characters  of  the 
coloured  corpuscles  in  anaemia  are  appreciated  if  we  compare  suc- 
cessively the  diseased  with  the  healthy  corpuscles;  paying  attention 
to  size,  number,  form  and  colouration. 

1.  Size.  In  normal  human  blood  we  may,  according  to 
Hayem,  conveniently  classify  the  corpuscles  into  three  orders,  accord- 
ing to  size,  viz.  large,  medium,  and  small;  the  large  blood-cor- 
puscles having  a  mean  diameter  of  8*5 /x,  the  medium  7'Dfi,  and  the 
small  6*5 /x.  Usually  the  proportions  in  which  these  various  corpuscles 
are  present  is  the  following:  the  medium-sized  amount  to  75,  the 
large  to  about  12  and  the  small  also  to  about  12  per  100,  so  that  the 
mean  size  of  the  average  blood-corpuscle  is  (according  to  Hayem)  7'ofi. 

If  we  except  acute  cases  where  the  disease  is  suddenly  produced 
by  hemorrhage,  in  all  forms  of  anaemia  the  size  of  the  corpuscles 
is  modified.  Firstly,  the  blood  contains  a  certain  proportion  of 
unusually  small  coloured  corpuscles,  which  have  a  diameter  varying 
between  2'2fi  and  6/x.  Almost  as  frequently,  the  blood  contains  a 
certain  number  of  unusually  large  corpuscles,  which  we  may  term  giant- 
corpuscles,  measuring  10/ior  12ft  or  even  14/i.  Secondly,  the  rela- 
tion between  the  corpuscles  of  different  sizes  is  disturbed,  so  that  the 
blood  contains  a  much  larger  number  of  small  corpuscles  in  relation 
to  other  sizes  than  healthy  blood. 

In  all  cases  of  chronic  anaemia  of  considerable  intensity,  the  mean 
diameter  of  the  corpuscles  is  always  below  the  normal.  It  may  fall 
to  7fi,  to  6*8/1,  to  6'5fi,  and  even  to  6fi. 

But  this  diminution  in  the  mean  diameter  corresponds  to  a 
diminution  in  the  mean  volumes  of  the  corpuscles. 

Thus  the  normal  blood-corpuscle,  having  a  mean  diameter  of 
7'Dfi,  has  approximately  the  volume  of  66/xc.c.  (cubic  micro-milli- 

^  Hayem,  Recherches  sur  V AnaUmxe  normaU  et  pathologique  du  iang,  Aveo  figures 
et  tableaux.  Paris,  1878.  Here  will  be  found  reprinted  the  yarious  papers  on  these 
subjects,  elsewhere  published  by  this  author. 

*  Malassez,  **  Sur  les  diverse^  m^thodes  de  dosage  de  lli6moglobine  et  sur  nn 
nouveau  colorim^trc."    Arehivet  de  Phytiologie,  Ser.  ii.,  Vol  nr.  (1877),  pp.  1—43. 
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metres).  The  corpuscle  whose  diameter  is  only  7/i  has  the  volume 
of  57/1  C.C.;  that  of  65 fi  has  a  volume  of  49/ic.c. 

When  in  anaemia  the  mean  diameter  of  the  blood-corpuscles  falls 
to  7fi,  100  corpuscles  correspond  in  volume  to  only  80  healthy 
corpuscles ;  when  the  mean  diameter  falls  to  6fi,  100  corpuscles 
correspond  only  to  65  healthy  corpuscles. 

Even  assuming  that  the  proportion  of  haemoglobin  remained 
constant  in  anaemia,  it  is  obvious  from  the  above  considerations, 
that  important  consequences  must  result  from  the  diminution  in 
the  size  of  the  corpuscles,  but  as  will  be  shewn  subsequently,  the 
proportion  of  haemoglobin  does  not  remain  normal. 

2.  Number.  Usually  the  number  of  the  coloured  corpuscles  is 
diminished  in  anaemia,  but  by  no  means  constantly  so.  In  the  most 
intense  cases  of  anaemia  the  diminution  is  however  always  very 
marked.  In  a  case  of  malarial  anaemia  Hayem  found  1,182,750 
corpuscles  in  1  cubic  millimetre,  and  in  a  case  of  purpura  hemorrhagica 
only  1,000,000,  i.e.  a  diminution  of  the  blood-corpuscles  to  between 
jth  and  ^th  the  normal  amount. 

3.  Form.  The  corpuscles  of  anaemic  blood  assume  modifications 
of  shape  which  would  seem  to  depend  upon  a  diminished  consistence, 
and  which  aflfect  chiefly  the  medium-sized  or  small  corpuscles,  which 
often  assume  an  elongated  oval  form. 

4.  Colour.  The  most  important  character  which  distinguishes 
the  blood  of  anaemia  from  healthy  blood  is  a  comparatively  pale  colour 
of  its  red  corpuscles,  which  depends  directly  upon  a  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  haemoglobin.  If  by  1  we  represent  the  maximum  amount 
of  haemoglobin,  as  measured  by  its  colorific  intensity,  present  in  the 
unit  volume  of  healthy  blood,  we  shall  find  that  the  amount  may  be 
as  low  as  0*85  without  health  being  sensibly  impaired;  indeed  the 
unit  volume  of  blood  of  mean  composition  contains  a  quantity  of 
haemoglobin  which  fluctuates  between  0*85  and  0*90,  as  compared 
with  1  (the  maximum  amount  of  haemoglobin  contained  in  healthy 
blood).  In  anaemia,  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  diminishes  so  much 
that  the  amount  present  in  the  unit  volume  may  be  represented  by 
fractions  varying  between  the  limits  0*66  and  0*125,  so  that  in  the 
most  intense  anaemia  the  quantity  of  haemoglobin  may  sink  to  one- 
eighth  its  normal  amount.  In  ca.ses  of  anaemia  of  moderate  intensity 
the  amount  varies  between  one-half  and  one-fourth. 

We  have  seen  that  most  interesting  conclusions  mav  be  drawn 
from  a  consideration  of  the  size  alone  of  the  corpuscles  m  anaemia; 
still  more  interesting  are,  however,  the  results  of  simultaneous  enume- 
ration of  the  corpuscles  and  determination  of  their  colorific  intensity. 

Thus  if  we  find  the  number  of  corpuscles  in  a  cubic  millimetre  of 
blood  to  be  4  millions  and  the  colorific  intensity  to  correspond  only 
to  that  of  2  million  healthy  corpuscles,  we  at  once  come  to  the 
legitimate  conclusion  that,  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  haemoglobin 
which  it  contains,  each  corpuscle,  in  the  case  under  investigation,  is 
equivalent  to  one-half  a  healthy  corpuscle. 
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By  pursuing  such  methods  of  investigatiun  Hayem  lias  obtained 
results  which  have  led  him  to  recognize  four  classes  of  cases  of 
anaemia,  as  determined  by  changes  in  the  blood. 

H»y«n's  1.     Slight  anaemia,  characteriz.jd  either  by  slight 

eiuBUoBtiMi  changes  in  the  corpuscles  or  by  none-  Corpuscles 
tniMiiu  "  equivalent  to  between  4  and  3  millions  of  lieaWiy  cor- 
puscles (the  actual  number  may  be  actually  as  large 
as  in  health).  The  individual  value  of  the  corpuscles  varying 
between  1  and  070  (1  expressing  the  normal  as  determined  by 
richness  in  colouring  matter). 

2.  Anaemia  of  medium  intensity,  characterized  by  marked 
changes  in  the  corpuscles,  witli  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
corpuscles,  the  total  of  which  may  be  equivalent  to  between  3  and  2 
miUions  of  corpuscles  in  the  cubic  millimetre,  though  the  actual 
number  may  vary  between  5,500,000  and  3,000,000 ;  the  individual 
value  of  the  corpuscles  may  vary  between  0'30  and  0"80. 

3.  Intense  anaemia,  characterized  by  marked  changes  in  the 
corpuscles  and  especially  by  corpuscles  of  very  unequal  dimensions, 
some  being  of  very  large  size.  The  total  number  of  corpuscles  may 
be  equivalent  to  between  2  millions  and  800,000  healthy  corpuscles, 
though  the  actual  numbers  may  fluctuate  between  2,800,000  and 
1  million;  the  individual  value  of  the  corpuscles  may  vary  between 
0-40  and  1. 

4.  Extreme  anaemia,  characterized  by  altered  corpuscles,  of 
unequal  dimensions,  whose  mean  size  approaches  the  normal,  and 
may  even  exceed  it  The  total  number  of  corpuscles  may  be  equivalent 
to  between  800,000  and  450,000  healthy  corpuscles,  and  the  actual 
number  of  corpuscles  may  be  very  small,  even  smaller  than  corre- 
sponds to  the  number  of  corpuscles,  so  that  in  these  cases  the  amount 
of  colouring  matter  in  each  corpuscle  may  actually  be  higher  than 
the  normal. 

During  the  course  of  treatment  of  anaemia  by  prepamtJons  of  iron 
the  progress  of  the  case  can  be  studied  by  comparative  determinations 
of  the  total  number  of  corpuscles  and  tbeir  colorific  intensity,  and  it 
is  sometimes  found  that  as  recovery  advances  the  corpuscles  actually 
decrease  in  number  whilst  their  richness  in  colouring  matter  augments. 

ThB  Blood  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  a  distinction 

In  CMM  of         between  the  changes  in  the  blood  in  chlorosis  and  other 
i'*'^'***'*-  forms  of  anaemia.     It  appears  to  the  Author  however 

that  such  a  distinction  is  of  the  most  artificial  and  useless  kind. 

Chlorosis  may  be  defined  as  an  intense  form  of  anaemia  occurring 
in  women  (usually  in  adolescents),  evidenced  by  a  yellowish -green 
tint  of  the  pallid  skin,  often  associated  with  marked  nervous  symptoms, 
and  usually,  if  not  always,  associated  with  disorder  of  the  menstrual 
function.  It  is,  that  is  to  say,  a  disorder  of  nutrition  accompanied  by 
intense  anaemia,  which  in  some  yet  unintelligible  manner  is  specially 
connected  with  the  menstrual  function. 
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In  man,  unless  suflFering  from  grave  organic  disease,  or  subject  to 
obvious  drain  of  blood  constituents,  the  conditions  rarely  exist  which 
are  requisite  to  induce  so  characteristic  an  anaemia;  in  him,  indeed, 
anaemia  from  hidden  functional  disorders  of  nutrition  is  rare,  and, 
from  the  less  susceptible  nervous  organization  of  man,  when  occurrinff 
in  him,  anaemia  wears  a  somewhat  different  aspect  from  that  which 
it  presents  in  the  chlorotic  girl.  Nevertheless  chlorosis  may  be  taken 
as  the  very  type  of  anaemia  depending  upon  a  purely  functional 
disorder  of  nutrition,  and  in  discussing  the  changes  which  the  con* 
stituents  of  the  blood  undergo  in  anaemia,  we  may  take  as  examples 
cases  of  chlorosis,  as  they  have  been  most  frequently  studied  and 
obviously  present  the  least  complicated  instances  of  anaemia. 

It  has  been  generallv  observed  that  in  chlorosis,  the  bulk  of  the 
clot  as  compared  with  tno  volume  of  serum  is  markedly  diminished 
and  that  ijsually  the  clot  presents  a  buffy-coat.  This  appearance  has 
by  some  been  mterpreted  as  indicating  that  the  blood  of  chlorosis 
contains  an  excess  of  fibrin,  which  is  not  however  the  case.  Amongst 
the  causes  which  may  induce  the  appearance  of  a  buflfy-coat  is  un- 
doubtedly the  increase  in  the  relative  quantity  of  liquor  sanguinis  as 
compared  with  the  corpuscles.  Thus  Buchanan  shewed  long  ago  that 
when  recently  shed  blood  is  diluted  with  scnim,  the  clot  which  sepa- 
rates always  exhibits  a  buflfy-coat 

If  we  except  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  corpuscles  and  of 
haemoglobin  and  the  consequent  increase  of  water,  the  blood  in 
chlorosis  exhibits  no  other  deviations  perceptible  by  chemical  analysis. 

The  fuUowing  exhibits  the  maxima,  minima  and  mean  results  of  twelve 
analyses  of  blood  made  by  Andral  and  Gavarret  in  nine  cases  of  chlorosis*: — 


Composition  of  Blood  in  1000  parts. 
Wator.  Solid  residuo.       Fibrin.        Corptucles. 


Maximum 
Minimum 
Mean 


868-7 
818-5 
853-2 


181-3 
131-5 
146-8 


3-6 
21 
2-9 


95-7 
38-7 
56-7 


Solid 

residaeof 

Senim. 

100-9 

75-4 

88-0 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  mean  composition  of  the  blood  of  six 
chlorotic  girls  as  determined  by  Becquerel  and  Rodier. 


Density  of  defibrinated  blood 

Density  of  serum     • 

Water    . 

Solid  constituents    . 

Fibrin    . 

Fat         .         .         . 

Albumin 

Blood-corpuscles 

Extractive  matters  and  salts 


1045-8 

1028-1 

828-1 

171-8 

3-4 

1-5 

721 

86-0 

8-8 


1  Simon^B  Animdl  Chemittry,  Vol.  i.  p.  314. 
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the  Blood  hy 
the  modldnal 
use  of  Iron. 


The  iron  amounted  to  0*319  parts  in  1000.  This  would  correspond 
to  74'1  parts  of  haemoglobin  in  1000  of  blood. 

Experience  has  long  shewn  that  in  the  treatment 
of  all  forms  of  anaemia  and  especially  of  chlorosis,  the 
administration  of  preparations  of  iron  possesses  astound- 
ing efficacy  and  that  they  are  often  essential  to  recovery. 
The  clinical  fact  is  borne  out  in  a  striking  manner  by 

the  results  of  chemical  analysis,  no  less  than  by  the  results  obtained 

by  the  methods  of  enumeration. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  analyses  by  Andral  and  Gavarret 
of  the  blood  in  two  cases  of  chlorosis,  before  and  after  the  administration 
of  iron.  The  number  of  blood-corpuscles  increased  ooincidently  with  the 
improvement  in  the  complexion  and  general  condition  of  the  patients. 


1st  Case. 

Previous  to  use 

After  use  of 

of  iron 

iron 

Water  in  1000  parts 

.      866-7 

818-5 

Fibrin  . 

30 

2-5 

Blood-corpuscles    . 

46-4 

95-7 

Residue  of  serum . 

83-9 

83-3 

2nd  Case. 

Previous  to  use 

After  use  of 

of  iron 

iron 

Water  in  1000  parts 

.       852-8 

831-5 

Fibrin 

3-5 

3-3 

Blood-corpuscles    . 

49-7 

64-3 

Besidue  of  serum  . 

94-0 

100  9 

Leucocythaemia  {Leukaemia), 

In  this  disease  the  colourless  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  enor- 
mously increased  in  number,  so  that  they  may  amount  to  one-sixth 
or,  it  is  said,  even  one-third  the  number  of  the  coloured  corpuscles. 
The  condition  is  most  usually  associated  with  great  hypertrophy 
of  the  spleen  {splenic  leukaemia),  but  more  rarely  with  a  general 
hypertrophy  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  body  {lymphatic  leukaemia). 
Usually  the  colourless  corpuscles  do  not  differ  in  shape  or  size  from 
those  in  normal  blood,  though  in  certain  cases  (lymphatic  leukaemia), 
they  appear  to  be  smaller  in  size. 

In  certain  cases  of  leucocythaemia,  nucleated  coloured  corpuscles 
are  found  which  are  similar  to  the  nucleated  coloured  corpuscles 
which  occur  in  the  blood  of  the  embryo.  It  has  been  shewn  by 
Neumann*  that  when  these  cells  occur  the  marrow  of  the  bones  is 
affected  {myelogenic  leukaemia) ;  there  occur,  indeed,  cases  of  leuco- 
cythaemia in  which  an  affection  of  the  marrow  is  the  primary  and 
essential  lesion,  others,  and  these  are  probably  the  more  numerous, 
in  which  it  occurs  as  a  secondary  phenomenon  *. 

^  Neumann,   "Bin   Fall  von  Lenkamie  mit  Erkrankung  des  Knochenmarkes/* 
Arehiv  d,  Heilkunde^  VoL  xi.  (1870),  p.  1—15. 

'  Eichhorst,  Die progreaivt  pemizi'dte  Andmie,    Leipzig,  1878,  p.  C. 
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Accordiug  to  Scherer^  the  blood  in  Icucocythaemia,  besides  being 
poor  in  haemoglobin,  contains  considerable  quantities  of  hypoxanthine, 
of  lactic  acid,  and  of  an  albuminoid  substance  whose  solutions  possess 
the  power  of  gelatinizing,  and  which  is  therefore  surmised  to  resemble, 
if  not  to  be  identical  with,  gelatine.  These  results  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  more  recent  researches  of  v.  Gorup-Besanez  and  Salomon. 
The  whitish-red  blood  clot  obtained  from  the  vessels  after  death, 
was  by  the  former  observer  boiled  with  water,  and  the  aqueous 
extract,  when  concentrated  and  then  allowed  to  cool,  gelatmized. 
As  the  body  when  separated  did  not  in  the  least  deviate  the  plane 
of  polarization,  v.  Gorup-Besanez'  considered  its  identity  with  gelatine 
to  be  disproved. 

Salomon  found  01 16  grms.  of  hypoxanthin  in  1550  ex.  of  blood 
obtained  after  death ;  the  same  quantity  of  blood  yielded  1*5  grms.  of 
zinc  lactate. 

Neither  hypoxanthine  nor  lactic  acid  can,  however,  according 
to  Salomon,  be  looked  upon  as  characteristic  of  the  blood  of  leuco- 
cythaemia,  as  they  probably  occur  in  healthy  blood  and  certainly  in 
that  of  other  diseases '. 

n_?f^^**  Charcot*  discovered  in  the  blood,  the  spleen  and  the 

Ot/aUis.  \i\QY  of   leucocythaemic   patients,   certain   microscopic 

colourless  elongated  crj'stals,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  acids 
and  alkalies,  which  he  and  Yulpian*  were  inclined  to  consider  as 
consisting  of  a  proteid  body.  Saikowski  considered  them  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  mucin-like  body.  According  to  Zenker*  these  crystals 
are  often  observed  to  form  within  the  colourless  corpuscles. 

These  crystals  are  never  observed  in  the  blood  during  life,  or 
immediately  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  vessels ;  they  usually  separate 
in  large  numbers  as  the  leucaemic  blood  decomposes. 

They  usually  appear  as  very  much  elongated  octohedra,  or  simply 
as  spindle-shaped  bodies,  which  are  transparent,  colourless,  insoluble 
in  ether,  chloroform,  and  alcohol;  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold 
or  hot  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies.  They 
appear  to  consist  of  the  phosphate  of  a  base  which  has  been  discovered 
by  Schreiner'  in  semen  and  in  the  spirit  in  which  anatomical 
preparations  have  been  kept.  To  the  hydrochlorate  of  this  base 
this  author  provisionally  ascribes  the  formula  C,H^N.  HCl. 

^  Scherer,  Verh.  d.  physik.-med.  Qe$ell,  xu  WUrxhurg,  Vol.  n.  pp.  821 — 825. 

'  v.  Oonip-Besanes,  "Unterrachnng  den  Blates  bei  lienaler  LenkAamie."  SiUungt- 
berichte  der  phytikal-medicin,  Societdt  in  Erlangen^  Mai,  1878.  Abstracted  at  con- 
siderable length  in  Maly's  Jahreiherieht^  Vol.  nr.  p.  126. 

*  Salomon,  **  Zar  Lehre  von  der  Leukomie."    Archivf.  Anat,  u,  Phyi»,  1876,  p.  762. 
«  Charcot  et  Bobin,  Compte$  Rendu*  de  la  Soc,  de  Biologie^  1858. 

*  Charcot  et  Volpian,  QaxeUe  Hebdomadaire,  1860,  p.  755. 

<  Zenker,  "Ueber  die  Charcot*8chen  Ciyatalla  im  Blnte  nnd  Geweben  l«iikli- 
miflcher  nnd  in  den  Spntis."    Archivf.  klin.  Mediein,  xtui.  125^185. 

7  Schreineri  '*Eine  nene  organiaoho  Basil  in  thierischen  Orgamsmen."  LleUg*a 
Annalen^  Vol.  oxcnr.,  p.  68. 
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The  following  Table  exhibits  the  results  of  six  sys- 
tematic analyses  of  the  blood  of  leucocythaemia  by 
various  observers\ 


Density 

Density 

SoUd 

MottATfl 

Dry 

blood 

CJor- 

pnsdes. 

Total 
solid 

Anthoritiea. 

of 

of 

Fibrin. 

JJMJmmVOlO 

of 
Semm. 

matters 

Water. 

BloocL 

Semm. 

of 
Blood. 

Robertson 

1041-5 

1026-5 

6-0 

72-0 

67-5 

145-5 

854-5 

99 

1036 

1023 

2-3 

67-0 

49-7 

119-0 

881-0 

99 

1049-5 

1029 

5-0 

950 

800 

180-0 

8200 

99 

1043-5 

1027 

3-2 

80-7 

82-3 

166-2 

833-8 

Bobertson 

1049-5 

1029 

5-0 

95 

80 

180 

820 

Isambert 

1-4 

69 

69-2 

142 

858 

Progressive  Pernicious  Anaemia. 

By  the  above  term  Biermer'  has  designated  a  remarkable  form 
of  anaemia  which  had  already  been  recognized  and  graphically 
described  by  Drs  Addison  and  Samuel  Wilks'. 

Occurring  more  frequently  in  women  than  in  men,  in  adult  life 
than  in  adolescence  or  old  age,  this  disease  seems  frequently  to 
originate  in  pregnancy,  or  to  have  exhausting  disease  as  a  predisposing 
cause.  Cases,  however,  undoubtedly  occur  m  which  no  predisposing 
cause  can  be  traced. 

Commencing  insidiously  as  one  of  the  more  ordinary  forms  of 
anaemia,  this  disease  is  distinguished  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  most  intense  anaemia  are  developed — 
such  as  intense  pallor,  dyspnoea,  inability  to  undergo  the  slightest 
exertion,  tendency  to  syncope,  dropsy.  It  differs  from  the  ordinary 
forms  of  anaemia  by  the  occurrence  of  more  or  less  pvrexia^  by  a 
great  proneness  to  retinal  hemorrhages,  but  especially  by  the  much 
greater  tendency  towards  a  rapid  fatal  termination. 

The  disease  is  not  associated  with  any  essential  lesion  of  any 

^  This  table  is  taken  from  Robin's  Traiii  des  hufnevn,  2nd  edition,  p.  272,  to  whioh  we 
were  referred  by  Oantier,  who  also  uses  it.  (Qantier,  Chimie  Appliqtiie,  Ae.,  Vol.  u,  p.  321). 

>  Bienner,  **yorlaiifige  Mittheilnng  fiber  fettige  Degeneration  des  Herzens  nnd 
der  Gefasse  in  Folge  von  An&mie; "  Tageblatt  d,  42.  VenammL  deuUch.  Naiuffoneher 
«•  AerzU  in  DreMden,  1868.   Deutiche$  Arehivf.  klin,  Med,  Tol.  xm.,  p.  209. 

*  Addison,  On  the  eanttitiUional  and  local  tffeeU  of  dUeasi  of  the  suprarenal 
eapsuUi.    London,  1855.    CoUected  Works,  New  Sydenham  Soc.  186^  p.  211. 

Samuel  Wilks,  **  Gases  of  idiopathic  fatty  degeneration.  With  remarks  on  axons 
senilis.'*    Quy'i  Hotpital  Reportt,  1857,  p.  208. 

In  reference  to  the  claims  of  these  two  anthers  to  the  merit  of  having  first 
recognized  the  disease  nnder  discussion,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  interesting  paper 
by  Dr  Fye-Smith,  entitled  **Zwei  FiOle  Ton  Anaemia  idiopathica  perniciosa"  (Virohow's 
Arekiv,  YoL  lxt.  (1875),  p.  507). 
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important  organ,  though  in  many  cases  fatty  degenerations  of  heart, 
liver,  and  kidneys — changes  which  must  be  considered  as  mere 
results  of  imperfect  nutrition — have  been  observed. 

The  statements  of  authors  who  have  described  this  remarkable 
disease  vary  as  to  the  changes  which  the  blood  undergoes. 

In  several  cases  where  an  enumeration  of  the  coloured  corpuscles 
has  been  effected,  a  very  remarkable  diminution  has  been  found. 
Thus  in  a  case  described  by  Lupine  the  coloured  corpuscles  sank 
on  the  day  preceding  the  death  of  the  patient  to  378,750  in  1  cubic 
millimetre.  In  a  case  described  by  Ferrand  the  number  of  coloured 
corpuscles  was  found  to  be  500,000  in  1  cubic  millimetre,  and  the 
amount  of  haemoglobin  estimated  by  the  colorific  intensity  had 
sunk  to  one-tenth  that  of  normal  blood. 

Dr  Hermann  Eichhorst^  has  studied  the  anatomical  changes 
which  the  blood  undergoes  in  certain  cases  of  pro^essive  pernicious 
anaemia,  and  the  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  his  observations : 

1.  The  blood  has  a  serous,  amber-coloured  appearance,  with 
scarcely  a  trace  of  red  (?),  and  coagulates  with  difficulty. 

2.  The  colourless  protoplasmic  granules,  which  are  always  to  be 
found  more  or  less  distributed  throughout  healthy  blood,  are  com- 
pletely absent. 

3.  The  colourless  cells  of  the  blood  are  extraordinarily  few  in 
number. 

4.  The  coloured  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  diminished  in  number. 
ITiose  which  retain  the  form  of  normal  corpuscles  are  observed  to 
be  increased  in  size,  having  a  diameter  of  8 — 9fi,  some  being  as 
large  as  9*5  ft  and  very  few  having  a  smaller  diameter  than  8^ 

5.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  corpuscles  there  occurs  a  second 
doss  of  corpuscles.  These  are  much  smaller  than  normal  coloured 
corpuscles,  having  a  diameter  varying  between  3/x  and  3'5/x  or  4/ia; 
they  are  not  biconcave  but  globular,  and  are  of  a  deeper  red  colour 
than  normal  blood-corpuscles.  In  one  case  these  smaller  corpuscles 
were  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  5  of  the  normal  corpuscles. 

That  ca-scs  of  progressive  pernicious  anaemia  occur  in  which  the 
changes  which  £iclihorst  has  described  are  not  seen  appears  certain 
from  the  observations  which  have  already  been  published.  He 
himself  admits  that  there  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  several 
classes  of  cases,  which  have  been,  and  which  mav  be,  grouped 
under  the  term  of  Progressive  Pernicious  Anaemia,  out  he  ai^es 
that  during  the  progress  of  the  case  a  diagnosis  is  alone  possible 
where  the  changes  which  he  has  described  are  found  to  exist 

The  observations  of  Dr  Byrom  Bramwell*  on  several  cases  of 
pernicious  anaemia,  whilst  they  in  the  main  confirm  Eichhorst's 
statements  in  reference  to  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  small  non- 

1  Eichhont,  DU  progresnve  pemizUke  AnSwUe.  Eine  klitdsehe  and  hrititcke 
Untertuchung^  p.  878.    Leipzig,  Yerlag  Ton  Yeit  n.  Comp.  1878. 

*  Byrom  Bramwdl,  **Iaicmfttliio  or  ProgressiTS  Pemioioiis  Anaflmla,  with  caies." 
Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  Vol.  zxiii.  (1877),  p.  iOH. 
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biconcave  coloured  corpuscles,  seem  to  shew  that,  not  unfrequently, 
nucleated  coloured  corpuscles  are  present.  In  these  cases  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  an  affection  of  the  marrow  of  the  bones  existed  similar 
to  that  which  occurs  in  cases  of  myelogenic  leukaemia.  Professor 
Grainger  Stewart*  failed  to  observe  Eichhorst's  corpuscles  in  two  fatal 
cases  of  pernicious  anaemia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  moreover  that 
cases  of  pernicious  anaemia  do  occur  which  terminate  in  recovery. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  corpuscles  have  been  observed  in  large 
numbers  in  the  blood  of  a  case  of  leucocythaemia^ 

Scurvy, 

Very  little  reliable  information  is  possessed  in  reference  to  the 
alterations  of  the  blood  in  this  disease.  When  humoral  doctrines  pre- 
vailed, scurvy  was  looked  upon  as  preeminently  a  disease  due  to 
mark^  changes  within  the  blood,  and  attempts  were  made  to  explain 
the  hemorrhagic  tendency  by  ascribing  it  to  a  definite  change  in 
the  composition  of  the  blood,  notably  to  a  great  diminution  of 
fibrin  (Andral'.) 

At  the  present  time  we  are  naturally  more  inclined  to  consider 
the  hemorrhages  which  occur  in  this  disease  as  due  to  a  morbid 
change  of  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  we  are  therefore  not 
surprised  to  find  that  in  many  cases  where  the  blood  of  patients 
affected  with  scurvy  has  been  analysed  the  results  have  been  purely 
negative. 

Becquerel  and  Bodier  had  the  opportunity  of  analysing  the 
blood  of  five  patients  affected  with  scurvy.  They  found  it  to  be 
poor  in  solid  constituents  and  to  be  decidedly  poor  in  corpuscles. 
In  these  five  cases  the  proportion  of  haemoglobin  (which  we  have 
calculated  firom  the  iron  which  they  determined)  was  respectively 
121-33;  64-41;  90-9;  993;  67*4  grammes  per  1000  of  blood. 
The  amount  of  fibrin  was  found  in  no  case  to  be  below  the  normal, 
whilst  in  three  of  the  five  it  was  above  the  normal. 

Mr  Busk  analysed  the  blood  in  three  cases  of  scurvy  which 
occurred  in  the  Dreadnought  Hospital  Ship,  and  he  found  a  great 
diminution  in  the  solid  constituents  of  the  blood  as  a  whole,  a 
marked  increase  in  the  proportion  of  fibrin,  albumin,  and  salts,  with 
a  very  great  diminution  m  the  proportion  of  blood-corpuscles*. 

From  the  evidence  which  has  been  accumulated,  it  would  therefore 
ajmear,  that  in  scurvy  a  condition  of  anaemia  is  a  constant  antecedent, 
usmg  that  term  to  designate  a  diminution  in  the  total  corpuscular 
richness  of  the  blood.  The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  fibrin  which 
sometimes,  though  by  no  means  always  is  observed,  probably  depends 

^  Grainger  Stewart,  "Note  npon  Professor  Eichhorst's  new  pathognomonic  symptom 
of  progressiye  peznioions  Anaemia."     Britith  Medical  Journal,  Jnly  8th,  1876,  p.  40. 

'  Heuck,  Zwei  F&lle  von  Leukdmie  mil  eigenthUmlichem  BluU  retp.  Knochen- 
marksbefund.    Virchow's  Archiv,  Dec.  1879,  p.  475. 

s  Andral,  Etsai  d'Himatologie  pathologique,  Paris,  1848,  p.  128. 

^  The  Aathor  has  failed  in  his  attempts  to  discoyer  the  medium  through  which  Mr 
Bask*s  results  on  this  sahject  were  pahUshed.  They  are,  therefore,  quoted  at  second  hand. 
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upon  the  intercurrent  inBammatory  lesions  which  so  frequently  occur. 
As  yet,  however,  facts  are  wanting  to  shew  in  what  precise  manner 
the  composition  of  blood  is  affected  in  scurvy. 

Purpura  Hemorrhagica  and  Haemophilia. 

In  these  two  diseases  no  constant  alteration  of  the  blood  has  been 
discovered. 

It  was  maintained  by  Becquerel  and  Rodier  that  in  these  diseases 
as  well  as  in  scurvy,  the  proportion  of  fibrin  was  diminished,  but  such 
is  not  actually  the  case.  The  colourless  cells  of  the  blood  too  have  in 
some  cases  been  stated  to  be  increased  ;  in  others,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  be  unaffected.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  these  are  affections 
in  which  primarily  the  blood-vessels  are  more  at  faidt  than  the  blood. 

Gout 

There  are  few  diseases  in  which  so  notable  a  change  in  the  com- 
position of  the  blood  can  be  observed  as  in  gout.  Whatever  may  be 
its  cause,  gout  appears  to  be  preeminently  a  disorder  of  nutrition,  in 
which  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  a  peculiar  inflammatory  process, 
affecting  in  the  first  instance  and  chiefly  (though  by  no  means 
exclusively)  certain  joints.  In  this  peculiar  inflammation  crystalline 
deposits  of  sodium  urate  are  formed  in  the  affected  parts. 

It  is  the  great  merit  of  Dr  Garrod^  to  have  discovered  and 
demonstrated  that  during  the  attack  of  acute  gout,  as  well  as  in 
the  course  of  chronic  gout,  the  blood  invariably  contains  an  excess  of 
uric  acid,  so  that  from  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  blood  serum, 
a  characteristic  microscopic  crystallization  of  uric  acid  can  be  obtained. 
This  accumulation  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  is  probably  in  some 
measure  due  to  its  non-elimination  by  the  kidneys,  seeing  that  whilst 
the  attack  of  gout  is  at  its  height,  though  the  relative  proportion 
of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  may  be  high,  and  an  actual  spontaneous 
separation  from  it  often  occurs  after  emission,  the  actual  amount 
excreted  is  usually  below  the  normal. 

The  non  elimination  is  doubtless  connected  with  the  kidney 
affection  which  is  an  almost  invariable  concomitant  of  gout. 

Garrod  shewed,  moreover,  that  in  gout  the  blood  contains  oxalic 
acid',  and  it  is  very  probable  that  it  contains  an  excess  of  urea ;  upon 
this  point,  however,  further  research  is  greatly  needed. 

It  appears  to  be  indisputably  proved  that  chronic  lead  poisoning 
renders  those  affected  with  it  specially  liable  to  attacks  of  gouC 
also  that  the  ingestion  of  minimal  doses  of  lead  compounds  will  some- 
times induce  in  the  gouty  an  acute  attack  of  the  disease. 

^  Garrod,  *'  ObBerrations  on  certaiu  pathological  conditions  of  the  blood  and  orino 
in  goat,  rheumatism  and  Bright*s  disease.**  Mtdieo-Chirurgieal  Trantactions,  Vol.  xzxi. 
p.  83,  (1848).  See  also  A  treatise  on  Oout  and  Rheuwuitie  Oout,  1876;  and  Article 
**  Goat,**  Be7nolds*8  System  of  MedUine,  Srd  ed.  London,  Vol.  i.  p.  810. 

'  MedieO'Chirurgieal  Transactions^  Vol.  xxzni.  (1854),  p.  61. 
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Articular  Rheuviaiism  and  Jtheuviatoid  Arihritis. 

In  acute  rheumatism  there  occurs  a  specific  mflammation  of  the 
serous  monibrane  of  the  joints,  usually  accompanied  by  considerable 
effusion,  but  scarcely  ever  ending  in  suppuration.  There  is  at  the 
same  time  a  very  great  tendency  to  inflammatory  changes  of  the 
pericardium  and  endocardium. 

Clearly  separated  from  gout  by  the  absence  of  an  excess  of  uric  acid 
in  the  blood,  and  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  by  that  of  lesions  of  the 
kidney,  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  a  type  of  a  disease  in  which 
local  inflammatory  changes  aie  accompanied  by  a  high  temperature. 

As  in  all  other  diseases  in  which  a  high'  temperature  accompanies 
local  inflammatory  changes,  the  most  marked  modification  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  blood  consists  in  an  augmentation  of  the 
fibrin  which  separates  on  coagulation. 

The  blood  is  usually  buffed  and  cupped ;  the  amount  of  fibrin 
is  said  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  intensity  of  the  febrile  disturbance. 

At  first  the  increase  of  fibrin  is  the  only  change  which  chemical 
analysis  reveals;  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  however,  anaemia 
supervenes,  and  is  evidenced  by  the  aspect  of  the  patient,  no  less 
than  by  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  tne  corpuscles.  The  changes, 
if  any,  which  occur  in  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  corpuscles 
or  in  the  proportion  of  haemoglobin  which  they  contain,  have  not 
yet  been  made  out. 

According  to  Becquerel  and  Rodier,  in  acute  rheumatism,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  acute  inflammations,  there  occur  (1)  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  fibrin ;  (2)  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  blood- 
corpuscles  ;  (3)  a  diminution  in  the  serum-albumin ;  (4)  an  increase 
in  the  fatty  matters;  (5)  a  diminution  in  the  soluble  salts  of  the 
blood.  With  the  exception  of  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  fibrin, 
the  other  changes  are  in  all  probability  chiefly  to  be  referred  to  the 
disturbance  between  the  balance  of  income  and  expenditure  which 
occurs  in  all  acute  diseases,  and  which  leads  to  rapid  loss  of  weight 
and  anaemia;  these  are,  however,  like  the  changes  revealed  by 
analysis,  but  the  effects  of  a  morbid  process  of  which  the  exact  starting 
point,  no  less  indeed  than  the  exact  seat,  is  hidden  from  us. 

In  subacute  rheumatism  and  in  rheumatoid  arthritis  there  are  no 
constant  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  blood.  It  is,  however, 
of  great  importance,  as  constituting  the  widest  diflference  between 
the  so-called  rheumatic  gout  (rheumatoid  arthritis)  and  true  gout, 
whether  acute  or  chronic,  that  in  the  first-named  disease  there  is  no 
tendency  whatever  to  accimiulation  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood,  and  to 
its  subsequent  deposition  in  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

Rickets  and  Osteomalacia. 
In  these  two  diseases,  in  which  grave  disorders  of  nutrition  exist, 
which  must  necessarily  affect  the  composition  of  the  blood,  no  systematic 
investigation,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  been  attempted. 
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B.    The  Blood  in  Fevers. 

Febricida  or  Ephemeral  Fever. 

Becquerel  and  Rodier  ^  have  made  many  analyses  of  the  blood  in 
febricida^  which  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that  none  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  blood  undergo  any  constant  or  perceptible  change 

in  amount 

« 

Tt/phu8  Fever. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware  the  only  analyses  of  the  blood  of  typhus 
fever  are  those  made  by  Dr  Guennau  de  Mussy  and  M.  Rodier  when  sent 
in  1847  by  the  French  government  to  report  upon  an  outbreak 
of  tvphus  fever  in  Ireland.  The  observations  published  by  other 
continental  writers,  and  which  have  been  supposed  to  refer  to 
typhus,  have,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  referred  to  typhoid*.  The 
observations  of  Guennau  de  Mussy  and  Bodier  shewed  that  in  typhus 
there  is,  in  general,  a  diminution  in  the  density  of  the  blood,  no 
augmentation  in  the  amount  of  fibrin,  and' a  lowering  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  serum. 

Typhoid  Fever. 

Very  thorough  analyses  of  the  blood  in  typhoid  were  performed  by 
both  Andral  and  Gavarret,  and  Becquerel  and  Bodier.  From  their 
researches  the  latter  obeervers  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions. 
(1)  That  in  typhoid  fever,  in  its  early  stages,  there  is  usually  no 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  blood.  Occasionally,  however, 
in  veiy  acute  cases  accompanied  by  great  prostration  and  bv  hemor- 
rhages, there  occurs  a  diminution  of  the  chief  elements  of  tne  blood, 
and  particularly  of  fibrin.  (2)  That  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease, 
the  corpuscles  and  serum-albumin  diminish,  under  the  influence  of 
the  deficient  nourishment  and  of  the  losses  of  liquid  which  the  patient 
is  subject  to.  The  amount  of  fibrin  remains  nonnal,  or  is  diminished  as 
the  disease  advances  or  becomes  more  grave. 

Relapsing  Fever. 

Though  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  all  zymotic  diseases 
are  produced  by  certain  germs  or  elementary  organisms,  yet  there 
are  only  two  diseases  in  wmch  the  presence  of  such  germs  in  the  blood 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated.  These  two  diseases  are :  Belapsing 
fever,  and  Splenic  fever. 

Obermeier'  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  in  the  blood  taken  firom 

1  Becquerel  et  Bodier,  Traiti  de  Chimie  pathologique,  p.  138. 

*  This  remark  applies  to  the  obeervations  of  Lehmann  (Phyi,  Chem»,  VoL  n. 

5 p.  265  and  266),  which  are  referred  to  by  Dr  Bachanan  in  his  Article  on  **  l^yphiu 
eyer  "  in  Beynolds's  System  of  Med.,  VoL  i.  p.  549. 
'  CentralbL  /.  d.  med.  WUterueh.,  1873,  p.  145. 
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patients  suSering  from  retapsine  fever  the  preaence  of  small  organisms, 
which  consisted  of  slender  spiral  filaments  in  a  contimial  state  of 
lively  motion.  Obermeier  further  observed  that  these  organisms,  which 
belong  to  the  class  of  Scliizomjceteti  and  which  resemble  spermatozoa 
or  spirilla,  were  absent  in  the  period  of  apyrexia  which  intervened 
between  the  first  and  second  penod  of  fever,  and  that  they  reappeared 

r'a  with  the  onset  of  the  second  period  of  fever.  Obermeier'a 
rvations  have  been  verified  by  all  subsequent  observers,  notably 
by  Weigert,  Lebert  and  Heydenreich*.  According  to  these  observa- 
tions it  is  now  clearly  made  out,  that  these  organisms  have  exactly 
the  same  appearance  as  the  Spirochaeta  described  by  Ehrenbeig  and 
found  in  stagnant  wat«r3.  They  consist  of  slender  spiral  filaments 
OOOl  mm.  in  diameter,  015 — U-2  mm.  in  length;  they  are  homo- 
geneous in  structure ;  and  they  are  continually  moving,  their  motion 
being  both  rotatory  and  progressive ;  they  occur  either  singly  or  in  large 
groups,  attached  to  the  red  and  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  (fig.  27). 


Fia.  37.     Tai  'SnuLLOn'  or  Relipsinq  Fevir.    (HcTdenreicb.} 
a.  b,  e,  d  shew  Tuioai  oonditioDs  of  Kggiegktiob.    At  /  gtonps  of  GtvnenU  are  seen 
to  enluigle  a  oolourlesi  uid  mtcikI  coloured  eorpnwlM. 

They  are  only  found  in  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  re- 
lapsing fever,  and  have  not  been  found  in  any  of  the  organs  of  such 
patients  after  death.  Tbey  are  found  several  nours  after  the  onset  of 
the  febrile  attack,  and  increase  in  quantity  up  to  the  termination  of 
the  first  pyrexial  period;  tbey  are  absent  in  the  interval  and  reappear 
^ain  in  the  blood  several  hours  after  the  second  pyretic  period  has  set 
in.  When  examined  under  the  microscope  their  movements  continue 
for  several  hours  at  the  ordinary  temp^ture,  but  a  low  or  a  high 
temperature  and  several  reagents  (alkalies,  acids,  etc.)  stop  their  move- 
ments at  once. 

About  their  life-history  nothing  definite  is  known',  nor  have 
observers  been  able  to  propagate  them  in  cultivating  6uids.  In  several 
cases,  however,  inoculation  with  a  small  quantity  of  blood  taken  from 
patients  suffering  from  Relapsing  fever  has  induced  the  disease. 

'  Klinuehe  undMitro*copUclie  VntermehiagtitOber  die  Paraiitendti  RliekfaHlyplau, 
1877. 

*  See  an  iDtereiting  p«per  "  On  the  life-historj  of  Bpirillnm,"  b7  Patrick  Oeddes 
and  J.  Cowar-Ewart,  Proaiiingt  of  tht  Rojfal  Soeitly,  IS78,  No.  188,  p.  481,  which 
Ireati  of  the  apirilliun  of  itagDaiit  water. 
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Besides  the  presence  of  spirillum,  other  changes  have  been  noticed 
in  the  blood  in  cases  of  relapsing  fever,  such  as  the  disproportion 
between  white  and  red  blood  corpuscles  and  the  presence  of  large 
masses  of  protoplasm  and  of  degenerated  endothelial  cells;  these 
changes  are  however  found  in  many  pathological  conditions,  especially 
in  fevers. 


Splenic  Fever  (of  Cattle). 


BadUiii  An- 

tllZBOtl. 


Splenic  fever  is  a  disease  not  uncommon  amongst  cattle, 
and  is  both  enzootic  and  contagious,  t.e.  the  disease  occurs 
chiefly  in  certain  districts  where  it  is  enzootic,  but  is  also 
propagated  by  contact.  In  the  blood  of  animals  suffering  from  splenic 
disease,  Davaine  long  ago  found  certain  bacilli  or  rod-like  bacteria,  which 
he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  splenic  fever.  It  was  however  found  that, 
though  inoculation  with  blood  containing  these  bacilli  produced  splenic 
disease,  the  blood  of  the  animals  thus  inoculated  did  not  contain  any 
baciUi,  though  highly  active  when  inoculated. 

Koch^  and  after  him  Cossar-Ewart'  have  studied  the  life-historv  of 
these  organisms  and  have  cleared  up  the  discrepancy.  Koch  found  that 
in  the  blood  and  juices  of  the  living  body  these  rod-like  bacteria  multiply 
by  fission  ;  after  the  death  of  the  animal^  or  when  brought  into  cultivating 
fluids,  these  rods  grow  into  long  filaments  or  threads  which  produce  spores^* 
provided  always  the  surroimding  temperature  remains  moderately  high ; 
eventually  the  threads  disappear  and  nothing  but  spores  remains  behind. 
These  spores,  which  withstand  decomposition  for  a  long  time  (while  the 
bacilli  are  very  perishable),  have  been  found  to  develop  again  into  bacilli, 
when  in  contact  with  the  air  and  at  a  moderate  temperature. 

The  contagious  character  is  due  to  the  bacilli,  but  in  the  blood  of  the 
slaughtered  or  dead  animals  the  bacilli  develop  under  favourable  circum- 
stances into  spores,  and  these  being  much  less  perishable  and  easily  wafted 
about  by  currents  of  air  are  the  cause  of  the  epizootic  character  of  the 
disease. 

The  observations  on  the  presence  of  germs  in  the  blood  in  other  infectious 
and  contagious  diseases  have  as  yet  led  to  no  perfectly  definite  results, 
though  bacteria  and  micrococci  have  been  seen  in  the  blood  in  Pyaemia^ 
Septicaemia,  Diphtheria  and  Scarlatina^ 

1  (John's  Beitrdge  zur  Biologie  der  Pflanzen,  Band  1,  Heft  3,  p.  277.  ''Die  Aetiologie 
der  Milzbrand-Krankheit,  begriindet  aiif  die  Entwicklungsgeschiohte  des  Bacillut  ^n- 
thraeis,"    Cohn's  BeitrHge  zur  Biologie  der  Pflanzen,  Vol.  ii.  1876. 

'  Ck)88ar-Ewart,  "On  the  life-history  of  Bacilltu  Anthraeis,^*  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Mierotcopie  Science,  Vol.  zviii.  (New  Ser.),  p.  161. 

'  Willie  speaking  of  living  organisms  in  the  blood  we  ma^  just  mention  the  presence 
of  some  more  highly  developed  parasites  found  occasionally  m  the  blood,  thns:  The  Bil- 
harzia  Haematohia  (Cobbold),  or  Distoma  Haematobium  (Bilharz)  inhabits  the  branohea 
of  the  portal  system,  but  most  commonly  the  small  veins  of  the  oreter,  bladder  and 
pelvis  of  the  kidney.  It  is  endemic  in  Egypt  where  Grieemeyer  found  it  in  nearly 
one-third  of  all  autopsies.  The  full-grown  animal,  bisexual  and  belonging  to  the 
trematodes,  measures  firom  5 — 8  mm.,  and  is  soft-skinined. 

This  disease  is  recognized  during  life  by  the  presence  of  the  characteristic  ova  and 
embiyos  in  the  urine,  which  invariably  also  contains  some  blood.     The  egga  ar» 

G.  Jl 
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IntetTiiittent  Fevers. 

Tliere  is  primarily  no  cLomical  change  in  the  blood  in  these  fevers, 
as  is  shewn  hy  the  observations  of  Andral  and  Gavarret  and  of  MM. 
Leonard  and  Foley,  who  studied  intermittent  fevers  in  Algeria'. 
According  to  the  latter  observers,  especially,  whatever  the  type  of  the 
intermittent,  there  is  primarily  no  alteration  in  the  blood,  and  no 
perceptible  difference  between  the  condition  of  the  blood  taken  during 
an  ague  fit  and  that  taken  in  the  period  of  intermission.  As  the 
disease  advances,  however,  the  patient  becomea  anaemic,  the  blood- 
corpuscles  and  the  solid  matters  of  the  serum  diminishing  in  quantity. 
Bodiiiu  Kleba  and  TommaBi-CnidcIi'  have  made  the  re- 

Mtiuiaa.  markable  discovery  tliat  the  soil  in  malarial  districts 

contains  a  bacillus  to  which  thev  have  given  the  name  of  Bacillus 
MaUiriae,  which  when  introduced  into  the  system  of  rabbits  induces 
fever  of  an  intermittent  type.  iTiey  have  succeeded  in  cultivating 
this  organism,  which  by  cidtivation  loses  none  of  its  specific  power. 
In  the  animals  in  which  intermittent  fever  was  thus  artihcially 
induced,  the  spleen  became  enlarged  and  in  its  juice,  as  also  in  the 
blood,  were  usually  foimd  the  spores  of  B.  Malariae,  and  sometimes 
the  rod-like  forms  of  the  mature  organism. 

Since  the  above  observations  were  firet  published,  Marchiafava' 
has  in  three  fatal  cases  of  pernicious  malarial  fever  succeeded  in 
discovering  in  the  splenic  pulp,  in  the  blood,  and  in  the  marrow  of  the 
bones,  spores  and  filaments  of  B.  Malariae. 

ngmentln  In  severe    forms  of  intermittent  fever  particles  of 

ths  Wwkl  black    pigment    have    been    found    in    the   blood,  and 

accumulations  of  such  masses  liave  been  seen  after  death  in  and 
around  the  smaller  blood-vessels  and  capillaries  in  the  brain,  liver, 
and  spleen,  and,  according  to  Amstein',  in  the  medulla  of  the  bones. 

The  pigment  occurs  in  the  form  of  smaller  or  larger  granules,  and 
is  found  either  free  in  the  blood  or  contained  in  the  white  blood- 
corpuscles, 

oval,  bOBt-Bhsped,  bodice  vith  a  spin;  projeotion  at  the  antonoi  end.  The  embryo 
(as  Been  in  tbe  oiine  occasionally)  ib  ciliated  and  SaBlc-Bhaped. 

I'Haria  languinii  homirtU  (Lenia),  a  minute  nematoid  entazoon,  is  found  in  tbe 
nrina  mid  also  in  tbe  blood  of.putientB  Eoffermg  Irom  clij-luria.  Tlio  dieeaae  is 
endnnio  in  India,  but  some  cases  bate  also  been  observed  b;  Dr  Bancroft  in 
Australia. 

The  filaxia  is  a  long  narrow  wonn  abont  tbe  breadth  of  a  red  lilood-corpnscle  and 
abont  0033  mm,  long,  it  baa  a  hyaline  tubular  envelope  closed  at  both  ends;  tiuder 
a  high  pDvei  tcansverBe  striae  and  granular  moasaa  are  seen.  When  cuuniued  in  tbe 
itesb  fltate  it  shews  active  suHke-lilte  movements. 

>  Leonard  et  Foley,  qaoted  by  Bequerel  et  Bodier,  Op.  exL ,  p.  1S2. 

'  Edirin  Eloba  o  Corrado  TommBN-CmdcU,  "Studi  sulla  natuia  dcllA  Ualaria." 
Siaie  Aeeadimia  dti  Lincti,  Roma,  ISTil.  (Mcmorie  dolla  classe  di  sdenze  fiaicbe, 
malematiDhe  e  natural!.     Scrie  3*.    Yol.  tv*.    Seduta  del  1  giugno  18T9.) 

»  fir  Ettore  Marchiafava.  quoted  by  Kleba  and  Tonanoai-Crudeh',  op.  eit.  p.  CI. 

*  Amstein,  "BotnerkuDgen  Uber  Uclananue  und  MelonoM."    Viicboir'a  Arch.  ToL 

Lii.  p.  lei. 
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The  pigment  is  considered  to  be  altered  haematin,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  older  view  (Frerichs,  Virchow),  its  presence  in  the 
blood  is  due  to  a  breaking  up  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  in  the 
spleen  and  liver.  According  to  Arnstein,  however,  the  pigment 
originates  in  the  blood  itself,  from  the  destruction  of  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles  during  the  attack  of  fever,  and  penetrating  into  the 
leucocvtes  of  the  circulating  blood  becomes  deposited  along  with 
them  m  the  spleen,  liver  and  medulla  of  bone\ 

The  formation  of  black  pigment  has  lately  been  observed  going 
on  within  the  coloured  corpuscles  by  Marchiafava',  whose  observations 
have  been  confirmed  by  Klebs  and  Tommasi-Crudeli ;  in  the  process, 
iron  is  set  free  from  the  state  in  which  it  exists  in  haemoglobin,  so 
that  when  the  corpuscles  which  have  become  black  are  treated  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide  they  acquire  a 
blue  colour. 

Scarlet  Fever,  Measles,  Small-pox,  Erysipelas, 

In  the  first  of  the  above  diseases  there  is  primarily  no  alteration 
in  the  proportion  of  blood  constituents.  In  scarlet  fever,  however, 
when  kidney  complications  set  in,  there  is  a  tendency  to  accumu- 
lation of  urea  in  the  blood,  which  often  attains  a  high  degree,  and 
subsequently  a  great  diminution  of  the  proteids  of  the  blood  occurs. 

In  small-pox,  coincident  with  the  inflammatory  changes  in  the 
skin,  there  occurs  a  moderate  increase  in  the  amount  of  fibnn. 

In  erysipelas,  the  blood  at  first  presents  in  a  characteristic  manner 
the  appearances  which  it  always  assumes  when  an  acute  inflamma- 
tory process  involves  an  organ  of  any  magnitude,  or  implicates  any 
considerable  extent  of  one  of  the  tissues ;  the  blood,  in  consequence, 
yields  much  fibrin.  There  is,  however,  no  other  constant  alteration, 
unless  there  be  any  truth  in  the  very  doubtful  statement  of  Schonlein' 
that  the  serum  which  separates  from  the  blood,  in  erysipelas,  is  always 
tinged  yellow  by  the  colouring  matter  of  bile. 

The  Blood  in  Cholera. 

A  very  elaborate  investigation  into  the  changes  which  blood 
undergoes  in  cholera  was  made  by  Professor  Carl  Schmidt*  during  the 
epidemic  of  that  disease  which  ravaged  Dorpat  in  the  summer  ajid 
autumn  of  IS-iS. 

In  consequence  of  the  very  great  transudation  of  water  and 
albumin  from  the  alimentary  canal,  the  blood  in  cholera  becomes 
excessively  poor  in  water  and  relatively  rich  in  solid  constituents,  so 

*  Virch.  ArcK  Vol.  lxi.  p.  494. 

*  Marchiafava,  "  Commcntario  clinico  di  Pisa.  Fascicolo  del  gennaio  1879."   Quoted 
by  Klcbs  and  TommaRi-Crudeli,  op,  eiu  p.  57. 

*  ISchonlein,  quoted  by  Simon,  A  nimal  Chemistry ,  Vol.  i.,  p.  278. 

*  Carl  Scbmidt,  **Charakteri8tik  der  epidemischen  Cholera  gegenttber  verwandten 
Transudationsanomalien.**    Leipzig  und  Mitan,  1850. 
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as  to  assume  a  viscid  consistency.  There  thus  appears  to  be  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  coloured  blood -corpuscles  and  even  of  the 
serum-albumin.  Whilst  the  proper  salts  of  the  serum  raay  fall  to 
one  half,  the  blood- corpuscles  also  are  robbed  of  their  mineral  con- 
stituents, their  potassium  and  phosphoric  acid  diminishing. 

C.  Schmidt  pointed  out  that  the  blood  in  cholera  also  contains 
urea;  his  meth«Hl  was  however  obviously  not  calculated  to  obtain 
very  accurate  information  on  this  point  Voit  found  as  much  as  2iS 
grammes  of  urea  in  1000  parts  of  the  blood  of  a  cholera  patient, 
and  Chalvet  as  much  as  3'CO  gnus  iu  1000'. 

C.    The  Blood  is  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 

*"*•  1"  Through   the  interference  which  is  brought  about 

^^I^-^*^  in  the  functions  of  other  organs,  especially  of  the 
lungs,  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys,  diseases  of  the  heart 
often  lead  iu  the  end  to  marked  alterations  in  the 
of  tbaidood.  quality  of  the  blood.  We  have  only  t«  cite  the  cyanosis 
which  accompanies  a  patent  foramen  ovale  or  persistent 
ductus  arteriosus  to  remind  the  reader  how  a  mechanical  lesion  of  the 
vascular  system  may  interfere  with  the  respiratory  exchanges  of  the 
blood  BO  markedly  as  to  require  no  elaborate  investigation  of  the  gases 
of  the  blood  to  reveal  it. 

In  lesions  of  the  mitral  valve  particularly,  conditions  are  es- 
tablished which,  by  rendering  the  pulmonary  circulation  difficult, 
bring  about  changes  in  the  lungs  which  soon  lead  to  deficient  oxy- 
genation of  the  blood  and  to  its  concomitant  symptoms  ;  especially  is 
this  the  case  in  mitral  stenosis.  The  difficulty  which  the  left  auricle 
encounters  in  completely  emptying  itself  of  blood,  leads  first  of  all  to 
a  rise  of  the  blood -pressure  in  the  pidmonary  capillaries,  and  this  in 
its  turn  prevent-a  the  propulsion  of  more  than  a  small  amount  of 
blood  from  the  right  ventricle,  which  in  its  turn  reacts  upon  the  right 
auricle  and  through  it  upon  the  whole  venous  system.  The  increased 
pressure  in  the  latter  opposing  a  greater  resistance  than  normal  to  the 
passage  of  blood  from  the  arteries  back  to  the  heart,  there  is  set  up 
an  engorgement  of  vessels  which  soon  reveals  itself  by  congested  liver 
and  kidneys,  and  by  functional  disorders  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
by  increased  transudations,  which  give  rise  to  anasarca  and  to  dropsy 
of  the  serous  sacs. 

Diseases  of  the  heart  lead  therefore  secondarily  to  changes  in 
various  organs,  which  in  their  turn  react  upon  the  composition  of  the 
blood,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  do  so  depends  upon  the  manner 
or  extent  in  which  each  organ  is  a^ected. 

Thus  any  great  impediment  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  will  lead 

directly  to  non-elimination  of  carbonic  acid,  and  a  diminution  of  the 

oxygen  taken  up,  evidenced  by  the  blue  cyanotic  appearance  of  the 

Upa  and  face.     A  congested  liver  will  be  accompanied  by  the  passage 

'  Quoted  by  Gaiilior,  Chimii  ajrpUquit,  *c. ,  Vol .  ii. ,  p.  .S37. 
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of  biliary  ingredients  into  the  blood ;  congested  kidneys  will  secrete  a 
urine  more  or  less  charged  with  albumin  and  probably  deficient  in 
urea,  and  secondarily  there  may  be  set  up  the  condition  of  uraemia. 

So  fnultifarious  are  the  ways  in  which  heart  disease  may  modify 
the  condition  of  the  blood,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
classify  all  the  changes  which  are  thus  brought  about. 

ThoAnaa-  Amongst  the  most  interesting  of  the  phenomena 

mia  of  Heart  induced  by  heart  disease  is  the  condition  of  anaemia. 
***■•*■••  Cases  of  anaemia  in  connection  with  heart  disease  may 

be  arranged  in  two  classes.  In  the  first,  the  anaemia  follows  very 
closely  upon  the  establishment  of  the  cardiac  lesion,  and  is  obviously 
dependent  upon  the  disturbance  in  the  blood-pressure,  which  has 
not  yet  been  compensated  for,  as  it  subsequently  is,  by  changes  in 
the  circulatory  apparatus.  The  establishment  of  anaemia  in  these 
cases  is  clearly  explained.  A  certain  difference  between  the  arterial 
and  venous  pressure,  and  more  than  that,  a  certain  value  of  the 
arterial  pressure,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  that  the  nutrition  of 
each  organ  of  the  body  shall  be  efficiently  maintained;  when  the 
conditions  for  effecting  this  do  not  exist,  an  alteration  of  the  blood 
will  be  amongst  the  first  evidences  of  impaired  nutrition. 

Thus,  then,  we  explain  the  anaemia  which  occurs  so  often  a  few 
months  after  the  setting  up  of  an  organic  lesion  of  the  heart  by  the 
endocarditis  of  rheumatism.  In  this  class  of  cases,  however,  the  dis- 
order of  nutrition  is  often  only  transitory,  as  the  disturbances  in  the 
circulation  which  followed  the  sudden  establishment  of  the  cardiac 
lesion  are  compensated,  more  or  less  completely  and  more  or  less 
durably,  by  changes  brought  about,  somewhat  gradually,  in  the 
circulatory  apparatus.  The  compensating  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  in  aortic  regurgitation,  and  of  the  left  auricle  in  mitral 
stenosis,  are  the  best  illustrations  of  the  changes  referred  to. 

In  a  second  class  of  cases,  however,  anaemia  occurs,  and  is  more 
intense  than  in  those  already  referred  to ;  these  are  cases  in  which 
anaemia  occurs  in  the  last  stages  of  heart  disease.  After  existing 
for  many  years  in  an  apparently  dormant  condition,  without  in- 
fluencing in  any  very  obvious  manner  the  health  of  the  individual 
subject  to  them,  certain  heart  affections  reveal  themselves  apparently 
with  great  suddenness.  The  shortness  of  breath,  the  puffy  swelling 
of  the  feet,  which  had  been  scarcely  noticed  for  a  long  time,  are 
followed  by  symptoms  which  indicate  how  profoundly  the  circulation 
is  interfered  with.  We  have  no  longer  evidences  of  a  mere  deficient 
blood-supply  to  important  organs,  depressing  their  functional  activity, 
but  the  sure  signs  of  a  disturbance  of  the  proper  relations  between 
arterial  and  venous  pressure,  which  no  compensating  changes  can 
overcome.  Congestions  of  important  organs  occur,  dropsical  accumu- 
lations in  the  serous  sacs  or  the  areolar  tissue  and,  of  necessity,  if  the 
patient  live  long  enough,  anaemia. 

This  anaemia  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  It  is  dependent  partly 
upon  the  alimentary  canal  being  unfit  to  digest  enough  food  to  make 
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up  for  the  waste  of  the  tody ;  partly  upon  the  presence  within  tlie 
blood  of  products  of  waste  which  the  organs  formerly  charged  with 
their  excretion  can  no  hmger  get  rid  of;  but  doubtless  in  great  measure 
to  the  disturbance  in  the  nutrition  of  all  tissues  and  organs  consequent 
upon  the  altered  relation  between  arterial  and  venous  pressure ;  the 
arteries  are  never  as  full  of  blood  as  they  normally  should  be,  and, 
as  a  mere  conseiiuence  of  this,  nutrition  must  suffer,  even  were  all 
other  conditions  to  remain  normal.  The  increased  pressure  in  the 
venous  aystem  may,  in  addition,  hinder,  in  some  measure,  the  discharge 
of  lymph  and  chyle  into  the  blood, 

Becqucrel  and  Rudier  made  a  very  complete  in- 
vestigation into  the  changes  which  the  blood  undergoes 
in  heart  disease;  they  classified  these  cases  into  three 
Anaemia  in  categories,  in  the  first  of  which  whilst  a  definite  lesion 
Heart diBsase.  existed  it  had  not  made  itself  manifest  by  any  pro- 
nounced symptoma.  In  the  second  category  the  general 
health  had  become  impaired;  there  was  some  anaemia,  breathlessness, 
and  palpitation,  and  oedema  had  supervened ;  whilst  the  cases  in  the 
third  category  were  accompanied  by  great  dyspnoea,  by  abundant 
dropsy  and  by  a  markedly  cachectic  pallid  skin. 

In  heart  diseases  belonging  to  the  firat  category,  according  to 
Becquerel  and  Rodier,  there  is  a  slight  increase  iu  the  water  of  the 
blood,  and  a  tendency  to  diminution  of  both  blood- corpuscles  and 
albumin.  In  the  second  stage  the  corpuscles  and  the  serum-albumin 
continue  to  decrease,  and  consequently  the  mean  density  of  buth  blood 
and  serum  falls,  The  fibrin  of  the  blood  often  increases  in  quantity 
though  there  be  no  localized  inflammatory  lesion,  The  fall  in  the 
nutnber  of  the  blood-corpuscles  is  evidenced  by  the  anaemic  look  of  the 
patient,  and  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of  serum-albumin  by  the 
dropsy  which  supervenes. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  mean  composition  of  the  blood,  with 
the  maxima  and  minima  in  24  cases  of  heart  disease  in  the  third  stage. 
Of  the  2'!,  IG  were  cases  of  auriculo-ventpicular  (presumedly  mitral) 
stenosis;  in  10  cases  anaemia  existed,  and  in  II  dropsy. 

Analysis  of  1000  parts  of  blood  : 

Density  of  the  blood 
Witter 

Blood-corpuacles 
Sulida  of  the  Serum 

Density  of  Senim 

Iu  the  third  stage,  whilst  the  water  of  the  blood  increases,  and  the 
corpuscles  undergo  a  further  diminution,  the  chief  changes  are  per- 
ceived in  the  serum,  in  which,  whilst  the  water  increases,  the  amount 
of  albumin,  fats  and  salts  diminishes  more  and  more. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  mean  composition  of  the  blood, 
with  the  maxima  and  minima,  iu  3 1  cases  of  heart  disease  in  the  third  stage. 


Jd^n. 

Maxima. 

Minima. 

1052 '54 

1066-86 

I040-8& 

801 '96 

117-05 

149-43 

54-00 

77  S  3 

99-52 

61-74 

346 

6-46 

i-a.5 

1027-60 

1035-10 

102010 
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Of  these  20  were  cases  of  mitral  stenosis,  4  of  mitral  regargitation,  2  of 
aortic  stenosis,  and  5  of  aortic  regurgitation.     29  of  the  31  were  affected 
with  dropsy,  and  27  had  a  cachectic  appearance,  the  skin  being  pallid, 
yellowish  and  generally  discoloured. 
Analysis  of  1000  parts  of  blood  : 

Mean.  Maxima.  Blinima. 


Density  of  the  blood 

105019 

Water 

815-82 

Blood-corpuscles 

11003 

148-55 

73-50 

Solids  of  the  Serum 

71-60 

81-10 

52-40 

Fibrin 

2-55 

4-47 

1-30 

Density  of  the  Senim 

1025  02 

1032-60 

1022-30 

D.    The  Blood  in  Diseases  of  the  Lungs. 

In  acute  inflammatory  affections  of  these  organs,  the  bloo<i 
exhibits  in  a  highly  characteristic  manner  the  properties  which  it 
acquires  whenever  a  sufficiently  extensive  and  acute  inflammatory 
change  occurs. 

In  pneumonia,  especially,  the  blood  becomes  'buffed  and  cupped' 
and  from  it  very  much  larger  quantities  of  fibrin  may  be  obtained 
than  from  normal  blood. 

The  following  are  the  mean  results  of  the  determination  of  the 
fibrin  in  scvenJ  forms  of  acute  pulmonary  affections  made  by 
Becquerel  and  Rodier: — 

Fibrin. 

In  acute  bronchitis  1000  parts  of  blood  yielded         4*8  grms. 
„  acute  pleurisy         „         „         „         „         „  (i'l     „ 

„  acute  pneumonia  f  ^^^  ^'^'^"^f  f^?5  "  It    " 

"  ^  (second  blood-iettmg      „  o  o    „ 

In  chronic  lung  diseases,  especially  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  there 
is  invariably  a  considerable  degree  of  anaemia,  with  marked 
diminution  in  the  number  of  coloured  blood-corpuscles.  It  is  alleged 
that  in  phthisis,  the  amount  of  fibrin  is  frequently  very  much  in- 
creased. 


E.    The  Blood  in  Diseases  of  the  Liver. 

In  affections  of  the  liver  in  which,  through  an  obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  bile,  jaundice  occurs,  there  is  always  an  accumulation  of  bili- 
rubin in  the  blood,  and  from  their  passage  into  the  urine  in  some  cases, 
we  may  doubtless  assume  the  frequent  concomitant  presence  of  salts 
of  the  bile  acids.  In  cases  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  the  blood  contains 
leucine  and  tyrosine,  and  doubtless  (though  the  fact  has  not  been 
directly  ascertained)  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  blood  is  diminished. 

A  diminution  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  occurs  in  the  course  of 
organic  diseases  of  the  liver,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  pale  sallow  face 
of  patients  affected  with  cirrhosis. 
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F.    The  Blood  in  Diabetes  Mellitus. 

The  constant  and  characteristic  feature  of  the  blood  in  this  disease 
is  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  glucose. 

There  are  not  wanting  facts  which  point  to  other  less  inves- 
tigated changes  in  the  blood  which  supervene  in  the  course  of 
the  disease,  such  as  for  instance  a  large  increase  of  the  fatty  matter 
of  the  blood  and  the  formation  of  acetone. 

increaw  In  Whilst  in  health,  the  amount  of  glucose  amounts  on 

the  tfuooM  of  an  average  to  about  09  parts  per  1000  p.c.  (Pavy),  in  dia- 
tiisBiood.  betes  it  may,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  case,  be 

several  times  as  great.  In  those  cases  where  the  urine  contains  a 
large  percentage  of  sugar,  the  blood  likewise  is  very  rich  in  that 
constituent,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  table  taken  from 
DrPavy':— 

compabatiye  state  of  blood  and  urine  in  diabetes. 


1 

Urine. 

Blood.    ! 

1 

1 

Sugar  per 

i 

Quantity  per 
24  hour. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Sugar  per 

1000 

parts. 

Sugar  ex- 
creted in  24 
hours. 

lOOOparts, 
mean  of 
two  ana- 
lyses. 

1 

.         Case  1. 

1 
1 

'    Jan.  5,  mixed 

G608  c.c. 

1040 

109-91 

751*6  grms. 

5-763    ; 

diet. 

Case  2. 

Jan.  8,  mixed 

6474  c.c. 

1041 

94-08 

633-0  grms. 

5-545 

diet 

%^ 

Jan.  28,  restrict- 

3407  c.c. 

1031 

61-34 

245  2  grms. 

2-625 

1         ed  diet. 

'         Case  3. 

June  8,  mixed 

5878  C.C. 

1036 

93-39  1 567-7  ffrms. 

4-970 

diet. 

July  20,  restrict- 

2470 CO. 

1033 

45-49    115-8grms.  1 

2-789 

ed  diet. 

Case  4. 

i 

March     9,    par- 

1704 c.c. 

1036 

48-11 

21-81  ginus.      1-848    j 

tially  restricted 

diet. 

June    28,   parti- 

852 c.c. 

1034 

31-76 

14 '40  grms. 

1-543 

ally      restricted 

diet. 

i 

Fomuttton  ^^  ^^^^  course  of  diabetes  mellitus  there  is  apt  to 

of  Acetone  In  occiu'  a  peculiar  group  of  symptoms  (first  alluded  to  by 

Blood.  Aoeton-  Prout,  though  only  carefully  studied  of  late  years  by 

■•""**•  Kussmaul,  retters,  Kaulich,  Sanders  and  Hamilton), 

^  The  Croonian  Lectures  on  certain  points  connected  with  Diabetes  delivered  at  the 
Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  1878. 


N 


^^1       redd 
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which  are  included  under  tlie  terra  diabetic  coma.  In  reality,  the  first 
symptoms  are  those  of  a  very  remarkable  dyspnoea,  m  which  there  is 
equal  exaggeration  of  inspiratory  and  expiratory  movements ;  usually 
it  is  only  after  this  has  existed  for  some  hours  that  tho  patient,  who 
has  been  becoming  naore  and  more  prostrate,  sinks  into  a  state  of 
coma  and  dies. 

The  peculiar  ethereal  smell  exhaled  by  the  breath  of  diabetics 
hod  long  been  noticed,  but  it  was  i'elters  who  first  pointed  out  that 
in  certain  cases  of  diabetic  coma,  the  apartment  in  which  the  patient 
is  confined  acquires  a  peculiar  odour,  and  that  on  distilling  the  urine 
and  even  the  blood  of  the  patient,  there  is  obtained  a  distillate  which 
contains  traces  of  acetone. 

Fetters  based  on  these  facts  the  theory  that  the  phenomena  of 
diabetic  coma  depend  upon  a  disengagement  of  acetone  in  the  living 
blood,  that  they  are  the  symptoms,  indeed,  of  a  poisoning  by  acetone, 
Acetonaemia. 

That  the  blood  in  these  cases  does  evolve  acetone  in  small  quan- 
tities is  proved  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  several  observers, 
though  it  is  very  probable  that  the  body  does  not  exist  free  in  the 
blood,  but  is  derived  from  the  splitting  up  of  ethyl -diacetic  acid*. 

There  are  however  some  serious  objections  to  accepting  the 
acetonaemic  theory  of  diabetic  coma.  In  the  first  place,  diabetics 
sometimes  evolve  the  most  marked  acetone  (!)  smell,  without  any  of 
the  symptoms  of  diabetic  coma  being  present ;  in  the  second  place,  the 
administration  of  very  large  doses  of  acetone  ia  required  in  order  to 
produce  any  marked  physiological  symptoms,  which  even  when  pro- 
duced, are  by  no  means  identiciU  with  those  of  diabetic  coma. 

It  has  been  averred  that  when  acetone  is  added  to  blood,  there  13 

E reduced  a  white  creamy  appearance  exactly  similar  to  that  which 
as  been  observed,  especially  of  late,  in  certain  fatal  cases  of  diabetic 
coma.  As  bos  been  shewn  by  Sanders  and  Hamilton,  this  statement  is 
erroneous.  Acetone  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  added  in  very  small  quan- 
tities to  blood,  leads  to  no  morphological  change ;  if  added  in  larger 
quantities  it  produces  a  coagulation  of  the  proteids  of  the  senim  aud 
a  solution  of  the  coloured  corpuscles,  as  has  been  shewn  by  Rupstein. 
In  a  case  of  diabetes,  wliich  ultimately  ended  by  coma,  which 
came  under  the  Author's  notice,  the  patient  for  some  time  evolved  an 
intense  ethereal  smell,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  patients  in  the 
ward ;  during  the  diabetic  coma  which  preceded  death,  the  acetone  (?) 
smell  ha>l  diminished  and  the  blood  hod  only  a  faint  smell  of  acetone. 

I  0,H,N»0,  +  aH,0  =  0,H«0  +  C^B.O  +  NiHCO,. 

This  ia  the  equation  hj  which  RapBtein  {CtHlralblalt,  IHTl,  No,  56)  eiplaius  th«  foima- 

II  or  Bcetone  in  the  Bystem  Trom  etbyl-dincetic  acid. 
In  support  of  this  tbeor;  is  the  tvA  that  the  urine  of  diabetioB  pvea  nith  Fe,  C\,  « 

reddish  browD  cqlountioii  wbiub  diMppean  on  the  addition  of  UC1,  or  on  boiling— 
properties  which  ace  posseased  by  ethyl- diacetio  acid, 

Tbis  snbject  will  be  discussed  again  in  fooneotion  with  the  urine  in  diabetes. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  part  played  by  the  acetone-lite  body 
in  the  production  of  the  pheuomena  of  diabetic  coma,  we  may  safely 
assert  that  when  a  diabetic  exhales  large  quantities  of  that  body, 
the  prognoaia  ia  pecidiarly  grave,  the  probability  of  a  rapid  fatal 
termination  being  considerable.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  aymptoras 
of  diabetic  coma  may  set  in  and  afterwards  Bubaide — a  statement 
which  the  Author  bases  upon  a  case  observed  and  recorded  by 
Quincke',  and  upon  a  second  case  observed  by  his  friend  Dr  Grahame 
Steell  iu  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary. 

It  has  been  stated  (p.  69)  that  in  a  perfectly  physio- 
logical condition,  the  serum  of  blood  often  presents  a 
tiie  mimii  In  niilky  appearance  which  is  due  to  the  suspension  of 
Di&tMtei.  fatty  matters.     Some  of  the  older  writers  noticed  that 

the  blood  in  diabetes  is  specially  characterized  by  this  lactescent 
appearance ;  the  observations  of  Dr  Babbington  on  this  matter  being 
very  precise'.  The  fact  was,  however,  lost  sight  of  for  a  long  time, 
or  explained  on  the  theory  that  diabetics  consume  large  quantities  of 
food,  and  that  as  a  result,  their  blood  presents  the  appearance  which 
is  usual  whilst  a  full  meal  is  being  digested'.  Recently  investigated 
cases'  have  directed  attention  afresh  to  this  lipaemic  condition  of  the 
blood.  It  was  observed  by  Dr  Balthazar  Foster'  that  the  blood  in 
certain  fatal  cases  of  diabetes  presented  a  milky  appearance,  and  be 
averred  that  this  was  similar  to  the  appearance  produced  on  adding 
acetone  to  blood,  ether  having  no  solvent  action  on  the  fat-like  matter. 
Professor  Sanders  and  Dr  Hamilton,  in  cases  which  they  observed, 
noticed  that  the  blood  had  a  pink  colour,  and  that  there  separated 
from  it  milk-  or  cream-like  serum  ;  they  however  quite  correctly 
remarked  that  the  milk-Hke  appearance  "proved  to  be  due  to  oil,  both 
by  microscopic  examination,  and  by  the  removal  of  the  milky  appear- 
ance by  the  action  of  ether,  as  well  as  by  staining  with  perosmic  acid. 
Nothing  identical  with  this  can  be  produced  byadding  acetone  to  blood." 

The  interest  attached  to  this  lipaemic  condition  of  the  blood 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  Sanders  and  Hamilton  discovered,  in  one 
case  where  death  had  resulted  from  diabetic  coma  and  where  the 
blood  was  intensely  lipaemic, /of  enroll  in  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  and 
kidney,  the  appearances  being  exactly  similar  to  those  observed  in 
cases  of  fat  embolism  from  fractured  bone.     The  resemblance  of  the 

rptoms  which  were  observed  by  Caerny  in  a  case  of  fat  embolism 
to  this  cause  to  those  of  diabetic  dyspnoea  and  coma  led  Sanders 
and  Hamilton  to  advance  the  theory  that  "the  peculiar  terminal 
dyspnoea  and  coma  of  diabetes  are  due  to  lipaemia  and  fat  embolism, 
rather  than  to  acetonaemia." 

>  Qninake,  "UchcrComadiabeticu 
»  See  Article  "Blood"  by  I 
Phytialogy,  Vol.  i.  p,  422. 

•  Pavy,  Raearehei  on  the  Nature  and  Treatmevt  of  Diabilei,  London,  1862,  p.  111. 

•  SnoderB  and  Hunilton.  "Lipaemia  and  Fat  Emboliam  in  the  fatal  Dyspnoea  and 
Coma  of  DinbelcB."     Edinburgh  Mrdical  Journal,  July  1879,  p.  47. 

•  Foster,  '■Dinbetio  ooma.  Aoetonaemia."    Briliih  ilrd.  Journal,  1878,  Vol.r.p.73. 
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Two  cases  which  the  Author  has  had  tho  opportunity  of  studjdng 
do  not,  however,  support  this  faBcinatiug  theory.  In  one  of  these 
cases  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  blood  was  exceedingly  great,  yet 
a  most  scrupulous  inveatigation  of  the  lunga,  the  kidueys  and  the 
brain,  conducted  by  Ur  Dreschfeld,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
emboli  were  present.  In  the  second  case  the  amount  of  fat  in 
the  blood  (or  rather  the  amount  of  matters  soluble  in  ether)  was 
not  larger  than  usual,  and  in  this  case  also  a  most  painstaking  search 
shewed  the  absence  of  emboli. 

Quincke,  who  has  rejected  the  'Acetonaemia  theory'  of  diabetic 
coma,  is  inclined  to  consider  it  as  a  condition  which,  like  uraemia, 
is  probably  induced  by  a  combination  of  circumstances,  and  by 
the  toxic  action  of  more  than  one  product  of  tissue  metabolism, 
amongst  which  may  be  the  body  wliioh  is  excreted  in  the  urine,  and 
ia  coloured  red  by  perchloride  of  iron.  Whatever  may  be  the  toxic 
^ent  or  ^ents,  it  is  difficult  to  see  cases  of  diabetic  coma  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  condition  is  one  due  to  a  t03tic 
action  and  not  to  a  suddenly-developed  nervous  lesion.  As  bearing 
upon  this  question  it  ia  worthy  of  mention  that  in  the  first  of  the  two 
cases  of  which  the  notes  are  given  below,  the  liver  was  found,  after 
death,  to  be  the  seat  of  intense  fatty  infiltration,  similar  to  that 
observed  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  phosphorus. 


The  following  *re  brief  notes  of  two  cases  previously  referred  to,  in 
whiuh  the  Author  has  hod  the  opportunity  of  examiniiig  the  blood  of 
patients  Buffering  from  diabetic  dyspnoea  and  coma. 

I,  X,  a.  man  of  about  35  years  of  age,  a  patient  iu  the  Mimchestcr  Royal 
Infirraary,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Roberta,  F.  B.8.,  had  been  suffering  from 
diabetes  of  two  and  a  half  years  diu-atioD.  Since  his  admission  into  the 
hoBpitut  liis  urine  hod  amounted  to  300  ounces  per  diem  with  a  8{>ecitic 
gravity  of  1030-1035.  The  patient  exhaled  a  peculiar  ethereal  (acetone- 
liket)  odour  which  i>ervftded  the  whole  ward  and  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  other  patients.  On  9th  July,  1879.  after  returning  from  a  walk,  the 
patient  was  seized  with  intense  dyspnoea ;  the  exaggeiatiou  of  inspiratory 
and  expiratory  movementa  was  equally  marked ;  there  was  no  evidence  of 
Tenosity  of  blood ;  the  exaggerated  respiratory  movements  continued  uni- 
formly without  any  rhythmical  variation  in  intensity.  At  first  the  patient 
was  conscious,  but  he  subsequently  became  comatose,  and  died  21  houra 
after  the  aommencement  of  the  attack. 

During  the  attack  of  coma  tho  blood  was  examined  microscopically 
without  any  deviation  from  the  normal  appearance  being  noticed.  Some 
blood  was  drawn  from  the  arm  by  venesection ;  it  coagulated  normally, 
and  there  separat<!d  froin  it  a  serum  distinctly  milky,  though  not  more  oo 
than  is  compatible  with  a  physiological  condition.  At  the  poat-mortem 
exaiuinatioa  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  was  collected  front  the  cavity 
of  the  chest.  The  bioken-up  dot  mixed  with  serum  was  placed  in  a 
bottle.  After  some  hours  a  creamy  layer  had  float«d  to  the  surface  of 
the  liquid,  this  layer  being  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  volume  of  the 
liquid.    The  milkiness  was  Piuiid  to  depend  upon  oil  globules  of  vari on s  sizes. 
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An  analjais  of  the  blood  drami  during  life  Hjid  of  that  collected  after 
death  gave  the  following  resulla  :- 


Blood  drawn 

Blood  eolleoted 

during  life. 

atier  tieuh. 

Watnr  in  1000  parts 

744'6 

757-7 

Total  aolids     „ 

2554 

242-3 

"3  -^     (Neutral  Fata 
J  J   ^Lecithin 

|lO-8 

9  ■86) 

V5!}}  13-55 

g^    (Choleeterin 

1-96 

2-14) 

II.  J.  T.,  a  man  32  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  the  Royal  Infirmary 
on  3rd  Nov.  1879,  auffering  from  diabetes.  He  appeared  very  ill  and 
exhaled  a  very  intense  ethereal  odour.  At  this  time  th«ro  were  no 
^mptoma  of  dyspnoea  or  coma.  The  urine  contained  sugar  Hud  was  of 
high  specific  gravity.  On  the  night  after  his  admission  he  was  seized  vrith 
purging,  and  in  the  morning  he  appeared  very  ill ;  his  breathing  theb 
became  laboured  and  had  the  characters  of  diabedu  dyspnoea.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  he  became  unconscious,  and  ho  died  shonly  after  midnight 
on  the  5th  Nov.  The  urine  which  was  passed  on  the  4th  contained,  besides 
sugar,  some  albumin  and  many  hyaline  casts. 

At  the  post-mortem  examination  the  blood  wa: 
acehine  (3)  like  odour.  Some  was  collected  and  atiali 
results : — 

Ethereal  extract  of  1000  parte  of  Blood 
Cholesteriu  contained  iu  ethereal  extract 


I  found  to  possess  tho 
nted  with  the  following 


0'642 


The  amount  of  thc<  ethereal  extract  obtained  from  the  blood  in  case  I.  waa 
much  larger  than  bos  been  found  in  any  published  analyses  of  human  blood. 
Thus  the  mean  amount  of  fat  {including  under  this  term  all  the  constituents 
of  tho  ethereal  extract  of  blood,  viz.  neutral  fats,  cholesterin  and  lecithin) 
found  by  Becquerel  and  Eodier  in  their  numerous  analyses  was  16  parts, 
the  maximum  being  3'25  and  the  minimum  I'DO  per  1000  parts  of  blood. 

In  published  aualyses  of  the  blood  of  diabetica  by  0.  Schmidt,  the 
amount  of  fat  was  respectively  1-S2  and  2-13  per  1000;  in  tliese  cases 
however,  tliei-e  was  no  diabetic  coma.  Hoppe-Soyler  '  also  mentions  that  lie 
found  the  pi'oportion  of  fat  materially  increased  in  the  blood  in  four  cases 
of  diabetes. 


G.     The  Blood  in  Diseases  of  the  Kidney, 

There  is  probably  no  class  of  diseases  in  which  a  change  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  blood  is  so  soon  induced  as  in  Bright's 
disease,  or  exerts  a  more  marked  influence  upon  the  exchanges  of  the 
matters  of  tlie  organism. 

The  fundamental  knowledge  which  we  possess  on  this  subject  was 
mainly  acquired  by  the  classical  investigations  of  Christison  '  which 

'  Hoppe-Sejler,  Phytiologiiclie  Chtmit,  p.  4S2. 

'  Cbiistison,  "  ObservutioDS  on  the  vaiiet;  of  Drops;  nhich  depends  OD  diseased 
kidney."    EdMurgh  i/ed.  and  Surg.  Jotimal,  Vol.  32  (1829),  p.  262. 

CbrlatiBOD,  "(hi  grnnalai  degeneration  oF  the  kidnoys.  and  ite  connection  with 
Dropsy,  Inflsinimatioii  and  other  discaaes."    Edinburgh,  1S39. 
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followed  very  closely  the  masterly  memoir  in  which  Dr  Bright*  had 
first  announced  the  connexion  between  albuminuria  and  morbid 
changes  in  the  kidney. 

Christison  pointed  out  that  in  the  early  stages  of  kidney  disease 
the  blood  presents  the  following  characters ;  the  density  of  the  serum 
is  low  (1020  or  even  1019),  the  proportion  of  albumin  diminishes, 
the  fibrin  of  the  blood  may  be  increased,  the  proportion  of  blood- 
colouring  matter  is  unaffected,  but,  above  all,  the  serum  frequently  con- 
tains urea.  lie  shewed  that  as  the  disease  became  chronic  some  of 
these  changes  in  the  blood  became  less  distinct,  e.g,  the  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  albumin,  and  the  presence  of  urea,  but  that  a  very 
constant  and  considerable  diminution  of  the  blood-colouring  matter 
was  a  characteristic  occurrence. 

Subsequent  researches  have  thoroughly  confirmed  the  statements 
of  Christison  as  to  the  excess  of  urea  which  is  present  in  the  blood  of 
Bright's  disease.  Although  there  is  no  longer  any  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  accumulation  of  urea  in  the  blood  in  cases  of  Bright's  disease 
in  which  there  is  a  marked  suppression  of  urine  or  a  very  obvious 
deficiency  in  the  elimination  of  urea,  facts  have  hitherto  been 
wanting  to  decide  whether  after  the  establishment  of  any  of  the 
chief  lesions  of  the  kidney  there  is  a  permanent  impairment  of  the 
normal  power  which  the  kidneys  possess  of  eliminating  urea.  This 
question  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Author,  and  he  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  in  most  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  even  whilst 
the  patient  is  in  the  apparent  enjoyment  of  fair  health,  there  is  a  per- 
sistent excess  of  urea  in  the  blood. 

The  convulsions  and  coma  which  are  apt  to  supervene  when  the 
elimination  of  urea  is  defective  have  been  designated  as  'uraemic' 
or  as  evidences  of  'uraemic^  poisoning.  At  first  it  was  held  as 
certain  that  these  nervous  phenomena  were  occasioned  by  the 
accumulation  of  urea  in  the  blood  acting  as  a  poison  on  the 
great  nerve  centres.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  this 
simple  explanation  is  not  sufficient ;  the  condition  of  uraemia  is 
one  which  depends  upon  many  factors.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  before  the  condition  of  uraemia  is  induced,  the  blood 
has  usually  become  rich  in  water,  poor  in  albumin,  poor  in  corpuscles, 
and  that  in  addition  to  an  accumulation  of  urea  and  uric  acid  it 
probably  contains  an  excess  of  other  proximate  principles  which  may 
exert  a  specially  poisonous  action. 

It  was  suggested  by  Frerichs'  that  uraemic  phenomena  are  due  to 
the  conversion  of  urea  into  ammonium  carbonate  in  the  blood, 
but  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  such  a  conversion  actually 
does  occur  during  life. 

1  Bright,  '*  Cases  illastrative  of  some  of  the  appearances  obserrable  on  the  examina- 
tion of  diseases  terminating  in  dropsical  effusion, — and  first  of  the  kidn^.**  Bright*! 
Beports.    London,  1827. 

«  Frerichs,  Archiv  f.  phys.  Heilk,,  1852,  Vol.  xi.  p.  88. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  BLOOD  (continued). 

Description  of  Certain  Methods  op  Research. 

Determination  of  the  Specific  Oravity  of  the  Blood. 

Except  by  operating  with  extreme  expedition  and  at  temperatures 
below  0®C.  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  determine  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  uncoagulated  blood.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  defibrinated  blood  can  only  differ  very  slightly 
from  that  of  blood  which  has  not  yet  coagulated.  It  is  therefore 
usual  to  take  the  specific  gravity  of  defibrinated  blood  as  su£ScientIy 
representing  that  of  the  blood. 

In  the  case  of  blood,  this  is  best  done  with  the  aid  of  a  specific 
gravity  bottle,  of  which  two  forms  are  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcuts  (Figs.  28  and  29). 

The  flask  is  first  weighed  when  empty;  then  when  filled  with 
distilled  water  at  a  known  temperature ;  the  distilled  water  being 
then  poured  out  and  the  flask  dried,  the  bottle  is  filled  with 
defibnnated  blood  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  water,  and  again 
weighed.  By  these  operations  we  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  water 
and  of  the  blood  respectively  which  at  a  given  temperature  are  con- 
tained in  the  bottle. 

Let  a  be  the  weight  of  the  water  contained  in  the  flask,  and  h  that 
of  the  defibrinated  blood;  then  the  specific  gravity  of  the  latter, 
designated  by  d,  will  be 

a 

It  is  however  very  inconvenient  to  be  obliged  to  weigh  liquids  at  one 
particular  temperature,  and  if  we  have  at  our  disposal  a  specific  gravity 
bottle  such  as  is  represented  in  ^g.  29,  and  a  table  of  the  density  of  water 
at  various  temperatures,  we  can  readily  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
bloody  though  its  temperature  be  not  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  water 
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whicK  was  weigbnd.  Let  as  asBume  th&t  we  have  found  onr  botde  to  bold 
35'6S16  grams  of  water  at  15°,  and  27270  groms  of  defibruuted  blood  at 
7*  0. ;  we  moat  first  calculate  the  weight  of  water  which  would  be  oon- 


Pio.   as.     Bncino  Qb*titt  Bottlb,  Fio.  29, 

BODsiUlng  of  k  light  flask  with  a  well- 

g»Hmdp«tfor»ted  stopper.  a  i.  » light  flaet    6  .  Tei?  teenratd; 

gradnkted  Ihermomebir.  c  is  a  inbe  oon- 
neoted  with  a,  through  which  Said  escape* 
when  the  thramotnelei  i>  interted  in  tha 
bottle,  d  a  cap  wUeh  flti  perfect^  the 
top  of  c  and  which  ia  applied  to  it  ailet  it 
bfillad. 

tained  if  the  temperature  had  been  7*  and  not  15*.  We  find  on  looking  at 
the  subjoined  table  of  the  specific  gravities  of  water  that  whilst  the  spedfio 
gravity  of  water  at  15°  is  099915,  at  7°  it  b  0-99994,  and  we  can  get  the 
weight  of  water  which  our  bottle  would  hold  &t  7*  by  the  flowing 
proportion : 

0-99915  :  0-99994  : :  26-6516  :  x 
0-99994x25-6515     „  „ 

' wmrs 2'*«^- 
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Knowing  the  weight  of  equal  volumes  of  water  and  blood  at  the  same 
temperatiire  we  can  at  once  get  the  density  as  before  by  dividing  the 
latter  by  the  former : 

07.97 

TABLE  OF  THE  DENSITY  OF   WATER   AT    TEMPERATURES   BETWEEN 

0»  AND  30«C. 


• 

Temp. 

Density 

Temp. 

Density 

0" 

0-99988 

16" 

0-99900 

V 

0-99993 

17" 

0-99984 

20 

0-99997 

18" 

0-99866 

3' 

0-99999 

19" 

0-99847 

4^ 

1-00000 

20" 

0-99827 

5' 

0-99999 

21" 

0-99806 

6' 

0-99997 

22" 

0-99785 

r 

0-99994 

23" 

0-99762 

^' 

0-99988 

24" 

0-99738 

9' 

0-99982 

25" 

0-99714 

10' 

0-99974 

26" 

0-99689 

ir 

0-99965 

27" 

0-99662 

12" 

0-99955 

28" 

0-99635 

13'» 

0-99943 

29" 

0-99607 

u» 

0-99930 

30" 

0-99579 

15" 

0-99915 

Determination  of  the  Reaction  of  Blood. 

As  was  stated  at  p.  26,  the  reaction  of  blood  cannot  be  accurately 
ascertained  by  immersing  into  it  ordinary  test-papers,  but  by  following 
one  of  the  methods  suggested  by  Kiihne,  Zuntz,  or  Liebreich.  With 
the  aid  of  one  of  these  methods  the  amount  of  a  standard  acid  re- 
quired to  neutralize  a  given  volume  of  blood  may  be  determined. 
It  is  essential,  however,  to  employ  a  carefully  prepared  solution  of 
litmus,  free  from  alkalL  With  this  object  16  grammes  of  com- 
mercial litmus  are  finely  pulverized,  and  the  powder  is  mixed  in  a 
beaker  with  120  c.c.  of  water  and  frequently  stirred.  After  24  hours 
the  solution,  which  contains  nearly  all  the  free  alkali  of  the  litmus,  is 
thrown  away  and  the  residual  litmus  is  again  treated  with  120  c.c. 
of  water  for  24  hours.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is  divided  into 
two  equal  portions;  the  one  is  carefully  treated  with  a  little 
very  dilute  acid,  added  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  until  a  red  tint 
just  appears,  and  then  to  this  is  added  some  of  the  other  portion, 
until  a  little  of  the  fluids  when  much  diluted,  presents  a  bluc- 
violet  colour. 
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26)  be  iinbtied  with  such  a  solution 
of  litmus,  a  drop  of  blood  or  of  blood-serum  will  be  surrounded 
at  its  edges  by  a  disttuct  blue  ring.  In  order  to  determine  the  degree 
of  alkalinity,  a  standard  solution  of  tartaric  acid  may  he  made 
by  dissolnng  7"5  grammes  of  crystallized  tartaric  acid  in  1000  c.c. 
of  water;  one  cubic  centimetre  of  this  solution  should  exactly 
neutralize  0*004  grm.  of  NaHO,  The  acid  solution  is  added 
team  a  burette  to  50  or  100  c.c.  of  the  serum  or  blood,  a  drop  of 
the  mixture  being  placed  from  time  to  time  upon  the  slab  coloured 
with  litmua ;  the  addition  of  acid  ia  contiuuea  until  the  reaction  is 
faintly  acid.  The  alkalinity  of  the  blood  may  then  bo  expressed  as 
corresponding  to  x  milligrammes  of  sodium  hydrate  per  100  c.c.  of 
blood. 

Determination  of  tfie  Water.  Total  Sulids  and  Ash  of  the  Blood. 

A  Berlin  porcelain  crucible,  furnished  with  a  cover  and  having 
a  capacity  of  about  20  c.c,  is  dried  and  then  accurately  weighed. 
From  2'u  to  5  graiumea  of  defibrinated  blood  are  carefully  weighed 
out  in  the  crucible,  which  is  then  placed  in  a  hot- water  oven 
heated  to  100'  C.  (Fig.  30),  until  an  apparently  dry  residue  is  left; 
the  crucible  is  then  heated  in  a  hot-air  oven  furnished  with  a 
regulator  (Fig.  31),  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  110°  C.  After 
some  time  the  crucible  is  transferred  to  an  exsiccator  (Fig.  32  or 
33),  where    it  is  allowed   to   remain    for  a   few   minutes   to  cool. 


nn 
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dry  (lir,  it  is  then  placed  on  the  balance  and   weighed.      The 
;ight  having  bfeu  noted,  the  crucible  is  again  heated  to  110°  foraomt; 


lime,  and  again  weighed  aa  before,  the  process  being  repeated  until 
two  Buceeaaive  weighings  give  the  same  result. 


Fia.  IJ^     An  EiBiccArou. 
A   bell'jai  b,   with  ground 
Bir-tigbt  ovei  tba  piate  a.     c  i 
containing  Bnlpliuric  ncjd  or  pnuEjmoric 
anhydride,    d  is  u  tray  with  circlUni  holes 
for  cmcibleB  and  capiinloB. 


im,   nts 
a  Tosael 


ExHiccATun,  scrus[.E 


J 
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The  crucible  is  now  uncovered  and  placed,  upon  a  triangle,  over  a 
Bunsen  flanie,  so  as  to  char  its  contents.  At  first  the  application  of 
heat  is  conducted  with  much  caution,  the  flame  being  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  crucible ;  if  this  precaution 
be  not  taken  the  contents  are  very  apt  to  froth  up  and  to  be  partially 
lost.  Soon,  however,  the  heat  may  be  increased  by  placmg  the 
crucible  so  that  it  is  surrounded  by  the  flame,  and  it  will  prove 
advantageous  to  place  the  crucible  in  the  tilted  position  indicated 


Fio.  34.    Akbamoemknt  employed  in  detbbminino  the  amount  or  Abh  im  Blood. 

in  the  annexed  figure  (Fig.  34).  If  conducted  in  a  porcelain  crucible 
the  process  is  a  very  slow  one.  When  the  carbon  has  been  entirely 
burnt  away,  the  ash  presenting  a  reddish-white  colour  without 
intermixture  of  black,  the  crucible  is  cooled  in  the  exsiccator  and 
weighed.  This  method  of  determining  the  ash  does  not  possess 
great  value,  for  the  reasons  already  referred  to  at  considerable  length 
(see  p.  G6).  The  following  process  should  be  followed  when  it  is 
desired  to  attain  as  great  accuracy  as  is  compatible  with  the 
method  of  incineration. 

BoM'i  ma-  The  dried   residue  of  the  blood  is  heated  over  a 

^^'  Bunsen  flame  until  it  is  thoroughly  carbonized ;  care  is 

however  taken  that  the  crucible  does  not  become  even  faintly  red. 
Having  been  allowed  to  cool,  the  contents  of  the  crucible  are  treated 
with  boiling  distilled  water  and  heated  for  some  time ;  the  aqueous 
solution  is  filtered  through  a  small  filter  of  Swedish  filter  paper, 
and  kept.  The  carbonized  residue  is  treated  again  and  again  with 
hot   distilled    water,  to   make   sure   of  dissolving  all  soluble  salts. 

12-2 
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The  insoluble  matters  together  with  the  small  filter  previously 
referred  to,  are  now  dried  in  the  hot-air  oven  and  then  ignited 
at  a  red  heat ;  when  the  whole  of  the  carbon  has  been  burned 
away  the  crucible  is  cooled  arid  the  solution  of  the  soluble  salts 
added  to  it;  the  contents  are  first  evaporated  to  dryness  in  the 
water  and  air  ovens  and  then  ignited  at  a  barely  perceptible  nd 
beat;  the  crucible  is  then  cooled  and  weighed,  and  thus  the  total 
amount  of  ash  found.  Or,  by  weighing  in  separate  crucibles  the 
aqueous  solution  and  the  ignited  insoluble  residue,  the  amount  of 
soluble  and  insoluble  constituents  of  the  a&h  is  ascertained  *. 


I>etermi7iati(m  of  the  amount  of  Fibrin  yielded  by  the  Blood. 

If  it  be  desired  to  determine  tiie  amount  of  fibrin   which  will 
separate  from  the  blood,  the  best  method  ia  the  following : 

Bopp*-  A  beaker,  of  a  capacity  between  100  and  150  c.c,  is 

tejim^t         fitted  with  a  caoutchouc  cap,  provided  with  a  single  opening 
'■•*'"**■  in  the  centre  through  which  ia  thrust  a  rod  of  vulcanite, 

somewhat  spatula-shaped  at  its  lower  end  (Fig.  35).     The  weight  of 


Fio.  35.    Hoppe-Setlku'b  AFPAniTi;i 
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1  The  moBt  valuable  je  termination  a  of  llio  Balls  ol  the  Berom  haTo  been  made  by 
tha  method  o(  direot  precipitation.  It  has  been  aliewu  that  Bulphniio  and  phosplioria 
aoidi,  oalcinm,  and  magneBinm  maj  bfl  precipitated  from  aenun,  aa  from  aqneons 
■oIutionB  ;  tho  precipitates  are  separatod  b;  subjecting  the  liquid  to  rapid  rotation  in  the 
oentrilngal  maohinc;  nitli  tbe  aid  of  the  latter  they  may  be  efficiently  and  rapidly 
Kubjected  la  tbe  prooesB  of  'washing  by  decautatjou',  and  Uien  treated  according  to 
the  ordinary  metbodB.  Tlie  reader  who  wishes  to  purene  reaearchea  in  this  direction 
ahanld  consult  tbe  acoount  given  of  these  nictbods  by  Pribram  and  Qeilacb  (see  p.  S6). 
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B  apparatus  is  determiDcd  when  empty.  The  caoutchouc  cap  having 
ten  momentarily  withdrawn,  30  or  40  c.c.  of  uncoi^lated  blood  are 
lowed  to  flow  into  the  beaker ;  the  cap  is  replaced  and  the  blood  is 
red  with  the  little  spatula,  until  the  fibrin  has  separated.  The 
^^Kiratus  is  then  weighed.  This  oi^eration  being  completed,  the 
caoutchouc  cap  is  removed,  the  beaker  filled  with  distilled  water, 
and  the  contents  stirred  by  the  aid  of  the  spatula  which  is  left  in  situ. 
When  the  fibrin  has  subsided  the  red  supernatant  liquid  is  decanted. 
The  beaker  is  then  filled  up  again  with  a  I — 3  per  cent,  solution  of 
common  salt,  the  contents  again  stirred  and  allowed  to  subside. 
These  operations  are  repeated  until  the  fibrin  is  almost  colourless; 
the  beaker  is  then  filled  up  once  or  twice  with  distilled  water, 
the  water  decanted,  and  then  the  fibrin  is  transferred  to  a  small 
weighed  filter,  washed  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  then  dried  in  the  hot- 
water  oven  at  100°  C,  or  preferably  in  the  hot-air  oven  at  110' C;  the 
filter  and  its  contents  are  then  placed  between  two,  weighed,  ground 


Fia.  36.    WiTCH-oLiasiB,  wiTa 


watch-glasses  (Fig.  36)  held  together  by  a  clip,  and  weighed.  On 
subtracting  the  weight  of  the  watch-glasses,  clip,  and  filter-paper  from 
the  total  weight  found,  the  weight  of  the  fibrin  contained  in  the 

amount  of  blood  analysed  is  ascertained. 


If  it  be  required  to  determine  the  amount  of  fibrin 
latwl  ^Ml"^  '"  ^'**°*'  which  has  already  coagulated,  the  total  weight 
of  the  blood  having  been  determined  by  weighing,  the 
whole  is  thrown  upon  a  filter  made  of  well-washed  calico.  When 
the  serum  has  drained  through,  the  filter  is  tied  so  as  to  enclose 
the  clot  in  a  little  bag.  This  is  then  kneaded  between  the  fingers, 
whilst  a  stream  of  water  is  allowed  to  play  upon  it  continuously. 
After  long- continued  washing,  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the 
coloured  corpuscles  having  been  removed  from  the  clot,  the  cloth  is 
opened,  when  it  is  found  to  contain  filaments  of  fibrin,  which  are 
more  or  less  completely  decolorized ;  these  are  collected  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  forceps,  anti  transferred  to  a  small  beaker,  washed  with 
weak  salt  solutiou,  and  afterwards  with  water,  and  treated  as  in 
Hoppe-Seyler's  method. 
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Determination  of  Haemoglobin  in  the  Blood. 

1,    Hoppe-  This  method  consists  in  comparing  the  tint  of  the 

?22^  blood  diluted  with  a  known  volume  of  distilled  water, 

with  the  tint  of  a  solution  of  pure  haemoglobin  of 
known  strength,  and  then  adding  water  to  the  first  until  it  assumes 
exactly  the  colour  of  the  second. 

This  method  necessitates  in  the  first  place  a  solution  of  pure  Oxy- 
haemoglobin.  Oxy-haemoglobin,  prepared  from  the  blood  of  the  dog 
and  at  least  twice  crystallized,  is  dissolved  in  water  at  0^  C,  and  the 
saturated  solution  is  filtered.  50  c.c.  are  measured  out  in  a  capsule 
and  evaporated  to  dryness,  first  over  a  water-bath  and  then  over 
sulphuric  acid,  in  vacuo.  In  this  way  the  streugth  of  the  solution  is 
determined. 

In  addition  to  this  solution  there  are  needed  two  haematin- 
ometers*  (see  Fig.  16,  p.  92),  and  an  accurate  burette  divided  into 
tenths  of  a  cubic  centimetre. 

The  two  haematinometers  being  placed  side  by  side,  with  a  sheet 
of  white  paper  beneath  them,  and  in  such  a  position  as  to  be 
illuminated  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  10  c.c.  of  the  standard 
solution,  diluted  with  from  10  to  60  c.c.  of  water,  are  placed  in  the  one 
haematinometer. 

A  solution,  of  known  strength,  of  the  blood  to  be  investigated  is 
now  made,  e.g.  by  diluting  5  grammes  of  blood  to  100  c.c;  lOcc. 
of  the  solution  are  placed  in  the  second  haematinometer. 

The  solution  of  blood  will  now  be  seen  to  be  very  much  deeper 
in  tint  than  the  solution  of  haemoglobin.  Water  is  added  to  the 
former,  from  a  burette,  until  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  tint 
between  it  and  the  standard  solution.  When  this  result  has  been 
obtained,  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  the  two  solutions  must 
be  equal. 

The  method  and  the  calculation  required  will  be  understood  from  the 
following  experiment  quoted  from  Hoppe-Seyler: — 20*186  grms.  of  defibrin- 
ated  blood  were  diluted  with  water  to  a  volume  of  400  c.c.  10  c.c.  of 
tliis  solution  were  placed  in  a  haematinometer  and  38  c.a  of  water  had  to 
be  added  so  as  to  produce  a  solution  of  the  same  shade  as  the  standard 
solution  of  haemoglobin  which  had  been  placed  in  a  second  haematinometer. 
The  volume  of  water  which  the  whole  quantity  of  the  solution  of  blood 
would  have  required  to  bring  it  to  the  standard  tint  is  found  by  the 
proportion 

10  :  38  ::  400  :  x 

a;=1520c.c. 

'  Haematinometers  similar  to  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  16  are  constnicted  by 
the  opticians  Schmidt  n.  Haensch,  Stallschreiber-Strasse  4,  Berlin ;  they  are  sold  in 
pairs,  at  80  marks  (£1.  lOf.)  the  pair. 
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By  adding  then  1520  c.c.  of  water  to  400  ac.  of  tho  diluted  blood  we 
should  obtain  1920  c.c.  of  a  solution  equal  in  shade  and  intensity  of  colour, 
to  the  standard  solution  of  haemoglobin.  But  on  analysis  the  latter  was 
found  to  contain  in  100  c.c  0*145  gnus,  of  haemoglobin;  we  now  have  the 
data  for  determining  the  total  quantity  of  haemoglobin  in  the  dilated 
blood: 

100  :  0145  ::  1920  :  x 

re  =  2*784  grms. 

But  as  this  quantity  of  haemoglobin  was  derived  from  20*186  grms. 
of  blood,  the  amount  contained  in  100  parts  is  found  thus: 

20186  :  2*784  ::  100  :  « 

«=  13*79  gi-ma 

This  method  gives  most  accurate  results ;  its  use  was  formerly 
deprecated,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  solutioD  of  pure  oxy-haemoglobin, 
which  cannot  easily  bo  prepared  except  in  the  depth  of  winter^  and 
which  when  prepared  will  not  keep  more  than  a  few  days  in  the 
open  air.  Hoppe-Seyler  has  however  shewn  that  solutions  of 
pure  haemoglobin  in  sealed  glass  tubes  may  be  kept  indefinitely 
without  the  haemoglobin  undergoing  decomposition.  Nothing  can 
therefore  be  easier  than  to  make  a  stock  of  pure  solution  of  oxy- 
haemoglobin  in  winter  and  store  it  in  a  large  number  of  sealed 
glass  tubes  for  use  during  the  succeeding  year.  The  oxy-haemofflo- 
bin  is  soon  reduced  to  haemoglobin,  but,  after  that,  resists  all  furtner 
change.  When  the  tubes  are  opened  the  solution  rapidly  absorbs 
oxygen  and  a  solution  of  oxy-haemoglobin  is  obtained. 

Instead  of  employing  a  standard  solution  of  oxy-haemoglobin,  we 
may,  as  suggested  by  Rajewsky\  use,  as  a  standard,  a  solution  of 
picro-carminate  of  ammonia,  corresponding  in  tint  to  a  solution  of 
haemoglobin  of  known  strength.  A  solution  of  picro-carminate,  if  per- 
fectly neutral,  may  be  preserved  in  stoppered  bottles  for  long  periods ; 
according  to  Malassez'  it  may  be  kept  indefinitely. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  preparing  a  solution  of  picro-carminate  of 
ammonia. 

Take  100  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  picric  acid.  Prepare  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  carmine  by  dissolving  1  grm.  in  a  few  c.c.  of  water, 
with  the  aid  of  an  excess  of  ammonia  and  heat.  Boil  the  picric  acid,  and 
when  boiling  add  tho  carmine  solution.  Evaporate  the  mixture  to  dryness, 
and  dissolve  the  residue  in  100  c.a  of  water,  and  filter.  A  clear  solution 
ought  to  be  obtained ;  if  not,  add  some  more  ammonia,  evaporate,  and  then 
dissolve  as  before*.  Tliis  solution  is  now  added,  little  by  little,  to  a 
mixture  of  eqiml  parts  of  water  holding  a  little  phenol  in  solution,  and  of 
glycerine,  until  the  tint,  observed  in  a  liaematinometer,  is  exactly  similar  to 

^  A.  RajewRkv,  *'Zur  Fraffe  liber  die  qnantitatiTe  Bestimmong  des  Hiunoglobin- 
gehaltes  im  Blut.*"    PflUger's  Archxv,  Vol.  xii.,  p.  70. 

'  Malassez,  **  Snr  lea  divcreeH  m^thodes  de  dosage  de  llidmoglobine  6t  but  an 
nonvcau  colorimi^trc.'*    Archivet  (U  PhytioloffU,  1877,  pp.  1 — 43. 

>  Rutherford,  Outlinet  of  Practical  Uutology^  p.  178. 
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that  of  a  Btaiidiird  solution  of  haemoglobin.  As  Ibo  picro-cariuiniite  has  a 
yellower  shade  thun  blood,  it  is  advisable  to  udd  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  a 
perfectly  neutral  Bolution  of  carmine, 

s.  PrarBr'B  Tliia  method  requires  (1)  at  least  one  haematino- 

authod.  meter,  (2)  a  Bpectroscope,  (3)  a  steady  light,  (4)  a  standard 

solution  of  haenioglobin,  (5)  a  finely-divided  burette. 

The  haenmtinometer  being  placed  between  the  luminous  source 
and  the  spectroscope,  a  strong  Boliition  of  crystallized  oxy -haemoglobin 
in  water  is  poured  into  it.  If  the  solution  be  very  strong,  as  was 
mentioned  at  p.  97,  only  the  red  rays  will  pass.  Water  is  now 
added  very  gradually  from  the  burette,  until  the  first  gleam  of  green 
between  E  and  F,  and  close  to  b,  is  perceived.  In  order  to  make  the 
appreciation  of  this  more  easy,  the  experiment  is  conducted  in  a 
darkened  room,  and  the  lamp  is  furnished  with  a  shade  (as  in  Fig.  IS) 
which  only  allows  the  raya  of  light  to  proceed  in  the  direction  of  the 
spectroscope.  The  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  the  standard  solution 
is  now  ascertained  as  in  Hoppe-Seyler's  method,  by  evaporating  a 
known  volume  to  dryness.  (Preyer  has  found  that  when  e.tamined  in 
a  hae  matin  lira  eter  of  which  the  sides  are  1  centimetre  apart,  a 
solution  of  haemoglobin  containing  0-8  grms.  of  the  substance  per 
cent,  just  allows  a  narrow  band  of  green  close  to  b  to  appear.) 

About  05  c.c.  of  the  blood,  of  which  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  is 
to  be  determined,  is  now  poured  into  a  haematinometer,  and  water 
added  to  it  from  a  burette  until,  when  examined  under  exactly  the 
same  circumstances  as  the  standard  solution,  the  green  close  to  fc  just 
appears.  The  amount  of  water  added  must  be  very  precisely 
measured.  The  amount  of  haemoglobin  contained  in  the  blood  is 
then  found  by  the  following  equation  : 
^  Hbie  +  s) 

where  Hb  is  the  weight  of  haemoglobin  contained  in  100  c.c,  of  the 
standard  solution,  e  the  volume  of  water  added  to  the  blood  analyzed, 
and  s  the  volume  of  the  latter. 

The  tint  of  the  dilution  of  a  given  volume  of  blood 
with  distilled  water  is  taken  as  the  index  to  the  amount 
of  haemoglobin.     The  distilled  water  rapidly  dissolves 
out  all  the  haemoglobin,  as  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that 
Mn'.  the    tint   of   the    dilution   undergoes   no    change    on 

standing.  The  colour  of  a  dilution  of  averse  normal  blood  one 
hundred  times  is  taken  as  the  standard.  The  quantity  of  haemc^lobin 
is  indicated  by  the  amount  of  distilled  water  needed  to  obtain  the 
tint  with  the  same  volume  of  blood  under  examination  as  was  taken 
of  the  standard.  On  account  of  the  instability  of  a  standard  dilution 
of  blood,  tinted  glycerine -jelly  is  employed  instead.  This  is  perfectly 
stable,  and  by  means  of  carmine  and  picro-carmine  the  exact  tint  of 
diluted  blood  can  be  obtained. 

'  See  "  Report  of  the  Meeting  of  Ihe  CliDical  Society,"  tlie  Lantrl  ii.  1B78,  p.  833. 
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• 

The  apparatus  consists  of  two  glass  tubes  of  exactly  the  same  size. 
One  contains  a  standard  of  the  tint  of  a  dilution  of  20  cubic  mm.  of 
blood  in  2  cubic  centimetres  of  water  (1  in  100). 

The  second  tube  is  graduated,  100  degrees  =  two  centimetres  (100 
times  twenty  cubic  millimetres). 

The  twenty  cubic  millimetres  of  blood  are  measured  by  a  capillary 
pipette  (similar  to,  but  larger  than  that  used  for  the  haemacytometer). 
The  quantity  of  the  blood  to  be  tested  is  ejected  into  the  bottom  of 
the  tube,  a  few  drops  of  distilled  water  being  first  placed  in  the 
latter.  The  mixture  is  rapidly  agitated  to  prevent  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood.  The  distilled  water  is  then  aaded  drop  by  drop  (from 
the  pipette-stopper  of  a  bottle  supplied  for  that  purpose)  until  the  tint 
of  the  dilution  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  standard,  and  the  amount  of 
water  which  has  been  added  (t.  e,  the  degrees  of  dilution)  indicates  the 
amount  of  haemoglobin. 

Since  average  normal  blood  yields  the  tint  of  the  standard  at  100 
degrees  of  dilution,  the  number  of  degrees  of  dilution  necessary  to 
obtain  the  same  tint  with  a  given  specimen  of  blood  is  the  percentage 
proportion  of  the  haemoglobin  contained  in  it,  compared  to  the 
normal. 

For  instance,  the  twenty  cubic  millimetres  of  blood  from  a  patient 
with  anaemia  gave  the  standard  tint  at  30  degrees  of  dilution.  Hence 
it  contained  only  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  normal  quantity  of  haemo- 
globin. 

By  ascertaining  with  the  haemacytometer  (p.  77)  the  corpuscular 
richness  of  the  blood,  we  are  able  to  compare  the  relation  between 
the  number  of  corpuscles  and  the  amount  of  haemoglobin.  A  frac- 
tion, of  which  the  numerator  is  the  percentage  of  haemoglobin,  and 
the  denominator  the  percentage  of  corpuscles,  gives  at  once  the 
average  value  per  corpuscle.  Thus  the  blood  mentioned  above, 
containing  thirty  per  cent  of  haemoglobin,  contained  sixty  per 
cent,  of  corpuscles;  hence  the  average  value  of  each  corpuscle 
was  f^  or  ^  of  the  normal.  Variations  in  the  amount  of  haemo- 
globin may  be  recorded  on  the  same  chart  as  that  employed  for 
the  corpuscles. 

In  using  the  instrument  the  tint  may  be  estimated  by  holding  the 
tubes  between  the  eye  and  a  window,  or  by  placing  a  piece  of  white 
paper  behind  the  tubes ;  the  former  is  perhaps  the  best.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  tubes  are  always  held  in  the  line  of  light,  not  below 
it.  In  the  latter  case  some  light  is  reflected  from  the  suspended 
corpuscles  from  which  the  haemoglobin  has  been  dissolved.  If  the 
value  of  the  corpuscles  is  small,  then  a  perceptibly  paler  tint  is  seen 
when  the  tubes  are  held  below  the  line  of  illumination.  If  all  the 
light  is  transmitted  directly  through  the  tul>es  the  corpuscles  do  not 
interfere  with  the  tint. 

In  using  the  instrument  it  will  be  found  that  between  six  or 
eight  degrees  of  dilution  it  is  di£5cult  to  distinguish  a  difference 
between  the  tint  of  the  tubes.     It  is  therefore  necessary  to  not«  the 
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degree  at  which  the  colour  of  the  dilution  ceases  to  he  deeper  than 
the  standard,  and  also  that  at  which  it  is  distinctly  paler.  The  degree 
midway  between  these  two  will  represent  the  haemoglobin  percentage. 
The  instrument  is  only  expected  to  yield  approximate  results, 
accurate  within  two  or  three  per  cent  It  has  however  been  found  of 
much  utility  in  clinical  observations'. 


Fio.  37,   Db  Goi 


Haehoolobin- 


E,  hlock  of  wood  with  two  boles,  to  serro  as  a  stand  for  the  tubes  C  and  D. 
D.  tube  contaiuinf;  glyoeriDe  J«U;  treateit  vith  picro-canuine. 
C,  graduated  tabe  m  whioh  the  blood  !■  dilated  with  vater. 
B,  capillar;  pipette  marked  bo  sa  to  allow  of  20  cnbio  millimetroB  of  blood  being 

luenanred. 

F,  lauoot-sliaped  needle  for  pnnctnring  the  finger.  The  ptunt  of  the  needle  mtkj  bs 
protnidcd  to  n  tpr^li^t  or  lens  exl«Dt,  so  as  to  prodaoe  a  more  or  less  deep  ponctore. 

A,  iKittlfl  for  distilled  water. 

a.    By  the  Aa  it  is  known  that  pure  haemoglobin  contains  0'+3 

I  contained  in        haemoglobin,  we  may  calculate  the  amount  of  this  eon- 

Ithe  aih  ortiw     stituent  if  we  know  how  much  iron  is  contained  in  the 
bioo«.  ashes  of  a  known  volume  or  weight  of  blood. 

With  tins  object  about  100  Ki'ammes  of  blood  are  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  a  platinum  basin,  and  then  ignited,  care  being  taken  not 
to  lo.se  any  portion  of  substance  by  incautiously  heating,  which  would 
cause  the  burning  organic  matter  to  froth  over.  The  ash  is  cooled 
and  boiled  with  10  or  20c.c.  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with 
its  own  volume  of  wat-er.  and  the  extraction  is  repeated.  The  solution 
of  ferric  chloride  in  then  reduced  by  the  action  of  metallic  zinc,  and 
Haw] 
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the  amount  of  iron  determined  with  the  aid  of  a  standard  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate.     By  multiplying  the  amount  of  metallic 
iron  in  100  parts  of  blood  by  100  imd  dividing  by  0*43,  we  obtain  the  ' 
percentage  of  haemoglobin. 

For  the  details  of  the  method  of  determining  the  iron  volumetri- 
cally  we  refer  the  reader  to  any  systematic  work  on  Quantitative 
Analysis. 


Determination  of  Cholesterin^  Lecithin,  and  Fats  in  Blood  (Hoppe- 

Seyler). 

20  to  50  c.c.  of  blood  are  treated  with  3  or  4  times  their  volume 
of  absolute  alcohol,  set  aside  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  filtered. 
The  insoluble  matter  is  washed,  first  with  pure  alcohol  and  then  with 
alcohol  holding  ether  in  solution. 

The  mixed  alcoholic  and  ethereal  solutions  are  evaporated  to 
dryness  on  the  water-bath.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  ether,  filtered, 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  weighed. 

In  this  way  is  obtained  the  combined  weight  of  the  cholesterin. 
lecithin  and  neutral  fats. 

The  residue,  after  being  weighed,  is  then  treated  with  alcohol, 
and  a  little  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash  added,  and  heated,  in 
a  silver  dish,  for  some  hours  in  the  water-bath,  until  the  whole  of  the 
alcohol  is  expelled.  The  residue  contains  cholesterin,  soaps,  glycerin, 
caustic  potash  and  products  of  the  decomposition  of  lecithin,  viz. 
glycerin-phosphoric  acid,  neurin,  &c. 

The  residue  is  then  mixed  with  water  and  agitated  repeatedly 
with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
dissolved  in  absolute  ether,  which  dissolves  the  cholesterin  alone, 
leaving  undissolved  traces  of  soaps,  which  were  mixed  with  it.  The 
ethereal  solution  is  evaporated  at  a  low  temperature,  then  dried  below 
80^  C.  and  weighed. 

The  watery  solution,  from  which  the  cholesterin  has  been  removed 
by  ether,  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  silver  dish  and  fused  with 
sodium  hydrate  and  pure  nitre.  The  fiised  mass  is  dissolved  in  water 
and  treated  with  an  excess  of  nitric  acid. 

The  phosphoric  acid  is  then  precipitated  by  means  of  an  acid 
solution  of  ammonium  molybdate.  The  precipitate,  which  has 
separated  after  12  hours,  is  dissolved  in  ammonia  and  the  solution 
precipitated  by  magnesia  mixture,  the  precipitate  being  washed, 
dried,  ignited  and  weighed  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate. 

100  parts  of  magnesium  pyrophosphate  correspond  to  764*5  parts 
of  lecithin. 

For  full  directions  how  to  estimate  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
above  case,  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  on  quantitative  analysis. 
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Determination  of  Water,  Total  Solids,  and  Salts  of  the  Serum. 

As  the  processes  are  exactly  similar  to  those  mentioned  at  page 
177,  they  require  no  fiirther  Dotice  here. 


Determination  of  the  total  amount  of  Pi'oteids  contained  in  the  Serum, 
and  of  the  Serum-albnmin. 
Pt«ip(t»-  50   to  100  CO.  of  water  are   boiled,   and    an    accu- 

UonbyhMt.  rately  weighed  amount  of  senim  {about  15  or  20 
grammes)  poured  in.  The  fluid  is  boiled  for  some  minutes,  a  drop 
or  two  of  very  dilute  acetic  acid  cautiously  added  with  a  glass  rod, 
until  the  precipitate  separates  in  flakes  from  a  perfectly  clear  (i.e. 
not  opalescent)  liquid ;  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  weighed 
filter,  washed  with  water,  then  with  boiling  alcohol,  dried  at  llO'C. 
and  weighed.  By  this  process  all  the  proteids  of  the  serum  are 
precipitated  together;  by  aubtracting  the  weight  of  paraglobulin  as 
determined  by  other  methoda,  that  of  serum-albumin  is  found. 

PweiPlti-  a.     Hoppe-Seyler'a  method '. 

*!!^^  An   accurately  mea.sured    or  weighed  quantity  of 

serum,  say  20  grammes,  is  mixed  in  a  beaker  with  three 
or  four  times  its  volume  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  set  aside  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  for  some  hours;  the  precipitate  is  then  col- 
lected on  a  weighed  filter  free  from  ash,  and  washed,  first  of  all 
with  spirits,  then  with  hot  absolute  alcohol,  then  with  ether,  and 
lastly  with  warm  water. 

There  are  thus  left  on  the  filter  only  proteids  and  insoluble  salts. 
The  filter  is  washed  with  spirit  so  as  to  displace  the  water,  and  is 
thee  dried  at  120",  allowed  to  coo!  in  an  exsiccator,  weighed,  &c. 
The  filter  with  its  contents  ia  then  ignited,  and  the  weight  of  ash 
deducted  from  that  of  the  proteids.  This  method  is  of  universal 
application  to  albuminous  fluids,  and  is  useful  as  it  enables  one  to 
obtain  in  one  operation,  not  only  the  amount  of  proteids,  but 
alcoholic  and  ethereal  extracts,  in  which  other  constituents  may  be 
determined. 

b.     Schmidt's  method  *. 

A  weighed  portion  of  serum  is  neutralized  with  acetic  acid,  mixed 
with  ten  times  its  volume  of  strong  alcohol,  set  aside  for  24  hours,  and 

'  Eoppo-Boyler,  Handbueh  drr  phi/tioI/tgUeh-  iind  patlinlaiiiich-ckeinuchea  Jnalytt, 
8*  &ufl„  p.  313. 

'  A.  Schmidt,  "Woitere  UDleraucliuiigsn  dee  BlutecmiDR,  Sic."  Pfliigei'*  Arthio, 
Vol.  II.  p.  10  (1S76).  This  method  has  lately  been  subjected  to  oiamination  b;  Prof. 
F.  A.  Hoffmann  of  Darpat,  nho  tomid  it  reliable.  (Virchow'a  Jrchiv,  Nor.  1879, 
p.  2S6.I 
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boiled.  The  flocculent  precipitate  is  then  collected  on  a  filter  and 
washed  with  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  alcohol  and  1  part  of  water, 
then  with  absolute  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  then  treated  as  the 
precipitate  obtained  by  process  a. 

i>«*«™toa-  This  can  only  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  serum 

rf'noii^**"     being  absolutely  colourless  and  transparent 
meters  "  "^^^  amount  of  albumin  per  gramme  of  solution  will 

be  found  by  the  formula 

where  a  indicates  the  rotation  observed  and  I  the  length  of  the  tube. 
The  results  are  however  only  approximative. 

Determination  of  the  amount  of  Fibrinogen  contained  in  Liquor 

Sanguinis,     (Frederique's  method  *.) 

If  it  be  desired  to  determine  the  amount  of  fibrinogen  in  liquor  san- 
guinis, the  liquid,  which  has  been  kept  from  coagulating  by  exposure 
to  cold,  or  by  the  addition  of  magnesium  sulphate^  is  heated  to  60*; 
the  precipitate  is  allowed  to  subside,  washed  by  decantation  with  a  \ 
per  cent,  solution  of  .sodium  chloride,  and  then  thrown  on  a  small 
weighed  filter.  The  filter  is  washed  with  distilled  water,  then  with 
alcohol,  dried  at  110^  C,  cooled  under  an  exsiccator,  and  weighed 
between  watch-glasses.  The  filter  and  contents  may  be  afterwards 
ignited  and  the  weight  of  ash  deducted. 

Determination  of  the  amount  of  Serum-globulin  in  ike  Serum. 

Two  methods  may  be  employed,  which  give  however  entirely 
different  results ;   the  second  is  alone  reliable. 

Schmidt's  a.     Serum  is  placed  in  a  dialyser,  the  water  around 

"•^^^  which  is  frequently  renewed.     After  about  48  hours  a 

stream  of  CO,  is  passed  through  the  contents  of  the  dialyser.  The 
precipitate  which  has  formed  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter, 
washed,  dried,  and  weighed. 

Haminar-  J,     5  c.c.  of  serum  are  diluted  with  25  c.c.  of  satu- 

"Jjii^s  rated  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate  and  then  treated 

with  powdered  magnesium  sulphate.  The  fluid  is  stirred 
from  time  to  time  and  the  salt  added  to  saturation.  After  at  least 
24  hours,  it  is  filtered ;  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter 
moistened  with    saturated   solution    of   magnesium   sulphate;    tho 

1  Hoppe-Seyler,  '*  Bestimmong  des  Eiweissgehaltes  an  Blutsemm  yerm.  Polariia- 
tion."    Virchow*8  Archive  Vol.  xi.  p.  547. 

'  L.  Frederique,  '^Becherches  but  U  oonBtitution  da  Plasma  sangain."  Travail 
du  Laboratoire  de  PhyiiologU  de  V  Univeniii  de  Qand  et  du  Laboratoirt  de  Phyiiologi§ 
de  la  Faculte  dtt  Seieneei  de  Paris,  1878. 

>  Hammarsten,  *'  Ueber  das  Paraglobulin."    PflUger's  Archiv,  1878,  p.  413. 
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substance  left  on  the  filter  is  thoroughly  wasbeu  with  tlie  same 
eolutioa  and  the  funnel  and  filter  are  heated  for  some  hours  to  110"  C 
At  the  end  of  that  time  tho  serum-globulin  has  become  so  insoluble 
that  it  can  be  washed  with  boiling  water  without  any  risk  of  soiu- 
tion.  It  is  then  treated  repeatedly  with  warm  alcohol  and  ether, 
dried,  weighed,  incinerated,  and  the  weight  of  ash  deducted. 

By  Hammarsten's  method  the  amount  of  serum-globulin  found  in 
serum  is  sometimes  greater  than  that  of  serum -albumin.  (Consult 
p.  61.) 


Deteiinination  of  the  presence  and  qitantiltj  of  Urt 


■I  the  Blood. 


noard'B  A  weighed  quantity  of  blood  is  diluted  with  about 

"•J^f^  "         four  times  its  volume  of  water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
MaUBnar'uui     ^'^'  *^''  boiled  so  as  to  free  it  from  proteids, 
g»cb«iiiiwi^  'I'he  clear  filtrate  is  concentrated,  and  treated  with 

a  solution  of  barium  hydrate,  which  precipitates  sul- 
phates and  phosphates,  and  the  excess  of  baryta  is  removed  by  the 
cautious  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  fluid  is  then  evaporated  to 
a  syrupy  consistence  ana  mixed  with  absolute  alcohol.  The  alcoholic 
solution  is  separated  from  the  precipitate  (chiefly  composed  of  inor- 
ganic salts)  which  forms,  the  alcohol  evaporated,  aud  the  residue 
dissolved  in  water.  Tlie  solution,  which  is  of  a  light  or  deep  yellow 
colour,  possesses  an  acid  reaction.  Solution  of  mercuric  nitrate 
is  added  cautiously ;  this  solution  may  be  obtained  fay  diluting 
Liebig's  mercurial  solution  for  the  estimation  of  urea  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water.  A  copious  precipitate  falls,  the  fluid  is  filtered  and 
the  filtrate  is  rendered  alkaline  by  adding  baryta  water  or  a  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate,  and  then  more  mercurial  solution  is  added,  until 
a  drop  of  the  mixture  brought  in  contact  with  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  gives  a  yellow  precipitate. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner  a  white  precipitate  is  obtained,  which 
is  well  washed,  then  diffused  in  water  and  subjected  to  a  stream  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  precipitates  the  mercury  as  sulphide. 

The  filtrate  from  the  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  mercury  is 
concentrated  and  treated  with  a  little  concentrated  and  perfectly 
colourless  nitric  acid.  After  some  time  crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea 
separate,  which  are  collected  on  a  filter,  driea  over  sulphuric  acid  aud 
weiebed. 

Whilst  acknowledging  the  value  of  this  method  as  demonstrating 
the  presence  of  urea  in  the  blood   in  the  roost  conclusive  manner, 

'  J.  Piciud.  "De  U  prJBcnoe  de  l'Ur£e  daiiB  le  a^ng  el  do  sa  diffunion  dans 
I'Dr^Bnisme  i  I'Otat  phf  uuloHiquo  et  A  T^tat  pathologiquo."    Thiit  de  SIraibourg,  1B56. 

*  Meiwnur,  "  ISeitrage  zui  Eviint&iBB  des  8ttiffw«haela  im  thieiischen  OrgaiiismDa. 
Per  UiBpruug  dea  Uanutafls  im  Hun  dec  Saugethiere."  Henle  n.  Freuftr'H 
ZfiUchri/l^-  rat.  Mtditin.     Dritte  Beitie.    Vol.  xui.  pp.  834—849. 

■  QacbeidlsD,  SOtditn  Ober  dot  Unpruns  dft  HarmUifft  im  ThlerlOr^ar.  Leipzig, 
IBTl. 
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it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  it  must  furnish  results  which  must  be 
decidedly  too  low. 

OHhaai's  A  carefully  weighed  quantity  of  defibrinated  blood 

"^•**"^  is    mixed   with   twice   its   volume    of    strong   alcohol 

and  set  aside  from  one  day  to  the  next.  The  alcohol  is  then 
filtered  off,  the  insoluble  coagulum  is  squeezed  in  a  press  and 
washed  with  alcohol,  the  alcoholic  liquids  are  concentrated  in  a  water 
bath.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  water  and  is  then  introduced 
into  the  vacuum  of  a  mercurial  pump,  where  it  is  subsequently  mixed 
with  Millon's  reagent  (solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  in  nitric  acid). 
The  urea  undergoes  decomposition,  yielding  eoual  volumes  of  carbonic 
acid  and  nitrogen,  mixed  with  much  nitric  oxide.  The  gases  are  col- 
lected and  analyzed,  and  from  the  results  the  amount  of  urea  is  calcu- 
lated. The  author  has  found  this  method  very  troublesome  of 
execution  and  by  no  means  as  accurate  as  has  been  maintained 
by  its  advocates.  The  decomposition  takes  place  during  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time,  and  in  consequence  of  the  disengage- 
ment of  nitric  oxide  continuing  almost  indefinitely  the  operator 
is  never  sure  when  the  process  should  be  considered  at  an  end. 
Moreover  the  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  evolved  are  not 
strictly  equal;  in  the  author's  experiments  the  volume  of  carbonic 
acid  was  always  somewhat  below  that  of  the  nitrogen. 

Bydeoom-  "^^^^   method   of  estimating  urea,    which    will   be 

potitton  with  described  at  length  under  the  head  of  Urine,  has  been 
■odtam  hypo-  employed  by  the  author  in  the  determination  of  the 
*''""**^-  amount  of  urea  in  the  blood. 

A  weighed  quantity  of  blood,  usually  about  50  grammes,  is 
mixed  wiui  twice  its  volume  of  absolute  alcohol  and  set  aside 
in  a  stoppered  bottle  for  about  24  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  linen  filter,  washed  with  absolute 
alcohol  and  subjected  to  fiim  pressure  in  a  screw  press.  The 
alcoholic  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  the  water-bath,  and  the 
residue  is  taken  up  in  absolute  alcohol,  filtered,  evaporated  to 
dryness,  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and  the  watery  solution  filtered. 
The  filtrate  is  now  placed  in  the  decomposing  bottle  of  Duprd's 
apparatus  (Fig.  38)  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  sodium  hyjwbromite. 
The  nitrogen  evolved,  instead  of  being  collected  in  a  wide  tube 
such  as  is  shewn  in  the  engraving,  is,  in  the  case  of  urea  determina- 
tions in  blood,  collected  in  a  much  narrower  tube  divided  into  tenths 
of  a  cubic  centimetre. 

From  the  volume  of  nitrogen  obtained,  the  urea  can  readily  be 
calculated  \ 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  process  that  in  reality  it  only  furnishes 
us  with  the  amount  of  nitrogen  given  off  by  the  extractive  matters 
of  blood  when  treated  with  alkaline  hypobromites,  and  that  as  other 

^  The  reader  is  referred  for  a  full  description  of  tlie  process  of  estimating  urea  by 
solotions  of  hypobromite  to  the  section  on  Urine. 
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nitrogenous  proximate  principles  than  urea  evolve  nitrogen  under 
theae  circumstaDces,  it  is  unphilosophiciil  and  inaccui'ate  to  consider 
the  nitrogen  as  all  derived  from  urea.  There  is  doubtless  much 
force  in  this  objection;    nevertheless   as   unquestionably    urea   is 


Fta.  BS.    DoritB'B  iitAntma. 

infinitely  the  most  abundant  of  the  nitrogenous  extractive  matters 
of  the  urine  and  of  the  blood,  and  as  it  is  the  only  body  which 
does  yield  neaily  the  whole  of  its  nitrogen  to  hypobromite,  the 
estimate  of  urea  based  upon  nitrogen  evolved  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  very  near  the  truth.  The  method  is  one,  too, 
which  yields  most  concordant  results. 

HvenffB  This  method,  which  was  worked  out  by  John  Kay- 

in»Ow<l'.  craft,  M.B.,  in  Professor  Ludwig's  Laboratory,  appears 

to  be   likely  to  supersede   all   others,  though  it  has  not  yet  been 
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any  series  of   researches.     It   may  be    described  as 

blood,  varying  in  quantity  between  10  and  20  c.c,  is 

lyser,  so  as  to  form  a  layer  on  the  parchment-paper  not 

mm.     The  dialyser  is  placed  in  a  vessel  containing 

>lute  alcohol  equal  to  twice  that  of  the  blood. 

varying  between  one  and  four  hours  the  fluid  part  of 

Lding  the  urea  in  solution,  has  passed  into  the  alcohol, 

id  mass  behind.     This  is  removed  from  the  parchment- 

with  a  little  water  and  again  placed  in  the  dialyser. 

[is  repeated  three  or  four  times,  so  as   to   make  sure 

has  been  extracted.     The  alcohol  is  then  poured 

porcelain   dish,   and    after    acidifying    with    oxalic 

convert  all  urea  into  oxalate,  the  fluid  is  evaporated  to 

the  residue,  crystals  of  oxalate  of  urea  may  be  seen 

[ed  eye,  mixed   with  some  fat,  colouring  matter,  and 

»mmon   salt.     The   fat  and  colouring  matter  are   in 

LOved  by  the  aid  of  petroleum  naphtha^  which  readily 

substances,   whilst    it    leaves    the    whole    of   the 

undissolved.     This  is  then  dissolved  in  water  and 

little  barium  carbonate,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  to 

boiling  with  alcohol  this  fluid  extracts  the  urea,  leaving 

iids  and  common  salt.     On  evaporating  the  alcoholic 

pure  crystals  of  urea  are  left ;  the  amount  of  this 

determined  by  weighing,  or  by   Bunsen's  method  (see 

of  Urea  in  Urine'),  or  by  means  of  the  hypobromite 

lod  is  so  precise  that  Dr  Haycraft  has  never  failed,  by 
[preparing  a  naked-eye  demonstration  of  urea  from  ten 
letres   of  normal   blood.     He   has   found   that  by  this 
laximum  error  does  not  exceed  6  p.c.  of  the  total  weight 


linatian  of  the  amount  of  Uric  Acid  in  the  Blood. 

lount  of  uric  acid  in  the   healthy  blood   of  man  is  so 

mder  its  determination,  and  even  its  detection,  impossible. 

of  Birds,  whose  urinary  excretion  is  very  ricli  in  uric 

ler*  succeeded,   by   a  process  for  which   we   refer  the 

lis  original  memoir,  in  determining  the  amount  of  uric 

[owing  is  the  process  employed  by  Dr  Garrod  in  the 
and  estimation  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  of  gouty  patients, 
im   of  the   blood   is  first  dried   over   a  water-bath,  then 

,  ''Der  Urfiprung  der  Hamsaure  des  HamB  der  Vogel."    Zeittehr.  /.  rat, 
teihe.    Vol.  xzxi.  p.  144  et  seq. 
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reduced  to  coarse  powder,  and  treated  with  hot  alcohol;  the  spirit 
being  rutiioved,  the  reiiidue  ia  afterwarda  to  be  digested  for  some 
iniuutes  in  distilled  water,  and  raised  to  the  boiling  pomt  ;  the 
watery  solution  is  then  filtered  and  evaporated  to  a  tnin  syrupy 
consistence.  A  drop  or  two  of  the  solution,  when  heated  on  a 
piece  of  porcelain,  with  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  afterwards  added, 
exhibits  at  ouce  the  iniirexide  test.  A  small  portion  of  the  same 
eolution,  if  acidulated  strongly  with  acetic  acid,  and  allowed  to  evapo- 
rate spontaneously,  gives  rise  to  tlie  crystallization  of  uric  acid,  the 
crystals  exhibiting  its  characteristic  forms;  and  lastly,  the  syrupy 
solution,  if  merely  allowed  to  evaporate  without  the  addition  of 
any  acid,  exhibits  upon  its  surface,  after  a  few  hours,  small  white 
tufts  of  acicular  crystals  of  urate  of  soda;  the  nature  of  the  base 
being  determined  by  the  examination  of  the  white  alkaline  ash  left 
afier  incineration;  the  acid  by  the  murexide  aud  other  tests,"  In 
cases  where  the  amount  of  uric  acid  which  separates  on  acidulating 
the  aqueous  solution  in  the  above  process  by  acetic  acid  is  consider- 
able, it  may  be  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  wasiicd,  dried,  and  weighed. 
"  In  the  clinical  examination  of  the  blomi,  this  process  would  be 
too  elaborate  and  tedious;  but  a  method  which  answers  admirably  for 
practical  purposes  is,  to  put  about  two  drachms  of  the  senim  in 
a  fiat  glaiss  dish,  somewhat  lai^rer  than  a  watoh-glass,  acidulate 
slightly  with  acetic  acid,  and  having  placed  in  the  fiuid  an  ultimate 
fibre  from  a  piece  of  Linen  cloth  (unwashed  huckaback  answers 
well)  set  it  aside  in  a  safe  place  until  the  evaporation  has  proceeded 
sufficiently  far  to  cau.se  it  to  become  of  a  gelatinous  consistence. 
If  there  is  uric  acid  in  any  abnormal  quantity  in  the  scrum, 
the  fibre  becomes  studded  with  cryatats  of  uric  acid,  which  can 
be  at  once  recognized  by  placing  the  glass  under  the  microscope 
with  a  low  power,  or  l.y  the  use  of  a  small  magnifying  glass. 
I  have  never  yet,  after  very  numerous  trials,  failed  to  discover 
uric  acid  in  the  blood  of  gouty  patients  by  this  method,  and  the 
test  has  an  especial  advantage  in  only  requiring  the  abstraction  of 
a  very  small  quantity  of  so  important  a  fiuid'." 


Determination  of  the  amount  of  Sugar  in  the  Bloud. 

The  principle  upon  which  all  methods  of  estimating  the  amount  i  f 
sugar  in  the  blood  are  based  ia  to  dilute  the  blood  (sometimes  only  the 
scrum)  and  to  coagulate  the  proteid  matters  and  haemoglobin  which  it 
contains ;  thereafter  to  determine  the  sugar  in  the  filtrate  by  one  of 
the  methods  to  be  described  iii  detail  under  the  head  of  Urine.  I'he 
following  method  of  separating  the  proteid  matters  is  that  which  has 
been  followed  by  Dr  Pavy '  in  his  researches. 


'  Garrod,  Article  "Gont,"  ReynoMa'B  Syiti 
Sue  alBo  Gnnod,  Med.  Chir.  Tramactiimi.  Vol. 

•  Pavy,  "The  Croouian  Lectures,  on  ctr 
LgcdoQ,  1S78. 


of  Xedicine,  Vol  i.  p,  83fi  and  »M. 
tivii.(la54)p.  826. 
Lu   [loiuts  cunneclvd  with   Diabetes." 
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"  Forty  grammes  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  small  crystals  are  weighed 
out  in  a  beaker  of  about  200  c.c.  capacity.  About  20  c.c.  of  the  blood 
intended  for  analysis  are  then  poured  upoa  the  crystals,  and  the  beaker 
and  its  coutents  again  carefully  weighed.  In  this  way,  the  precise 
weight  of  the  blood  takea  is  ascertained.  The  blood  and  crystals 
are  well  stirred  together  with  a  glass  rod,  and  about  30  c.c.  of  a  hot 
concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  added.  The  beaker  is 
placed  over  a  flame  guarded  with  wire  gauze,  and  the  contents  heated 
until  a  thoroughly  formed  coagulum  is  seen  to  be  suspended  in  a 
clear  colourless  liquid,  to  attain  which  actual  boiling  for  a  short  time 
is  required.  The  liquid  has  now  to  be  separated  from  the-  coagulum 
and  the  latter  waslied  to  remove  all  the  sugar.  This  is  done  by 
first  pouring  off  the  liquid  through  a  piece  of  muslin  resting  in  a 
funnel  into  another  beaker  of  rather  larger  capacity.  Some  of  the 
hot  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  then  poured  on  the 
coagulum,  well  stirred  up  wuth  it,  and  the  whole  thrown  on  the 
piece  of  muslin.  By  squeezing,  the  liquid  is  expressed,  and  to  secure 
that  no  sugar  is  left  behind,  the  coagulum  is  returned  to  the  beaker 
and  the  process  of  washing  and  squeezing  is  repeated. 

"  The  liquid  thus  obtained  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  containing 
all  the  sugar  that  existed  in  the  blood.  From  the  coarse  kind  oi 
filtration  and  squeezing  employed,  it  is  slightly  turbid,  and  requires 
to  be  thoroughly  boiled  to  prepare  it  for  filtration  through  ordinary 
filter  paper.  A  perfectly  clear  liquid  runs  through,  and  to  complete 
this  part  of  the  operation  the  beaker  that  has  been  used  and  the 
filter  paper  are  w^ashed  with  some  of  the  concentrated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  soda  before  referred  to."  In  the  solution  thus  obtained 
the  sugar  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  cupric  oxide  which  it  can 
reduce,  the  copper  being  separated  electrolytically. 

V.  Mering'  merely  dilutes  the  serum  with  four  or  five  times  its 
volume  of  water,  boils  and  adds  dilute  acetic  acid  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  cause  thorough  separation  of  the  proteids  in  a  flocculent  form  ; 
the  filtrate  is  then  concentrated,  and  the  sugar  in  it  determined 
either  by  Fehling's  solution  or  by  Sachsse's  method  (see  'Urine'). 


Determination  of  the  weight  of  the  Moist  Corpuscles  contained 

in  the  Blood. 

Various  methods  have  been  suggested  for  determining  the  weight 
of  the  moist  blood  corpuscles,  all  of  which  are  attended  with  con- 
siderable practical  difficulties.  Fortunately,  by  a  combination  of  the 
processes  of  enumeration  of  the  blood  corpuscles  and  detei-mination 
of  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  contained  in  the  blood,  information 
is  acquired   which    possesses  as  great  value    to    the    physician   as 

*  V.  Mvriug,  **Ueber  die  Absngswege  dee  Zuokcrs  aus  der  Danuhdhle.**    ^  re  Air  /. 
J  fiat.  u.  PhytioL  1877,  p.  379  et  seq. 
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would  attach  to  a  kuowledge  of  the  actual  weight  of  the  blood 
corpuscles.  Determinations  of  the  weight  of  the  moist  corpuscles 
wilt  probtthly  in  ihe  future  be  rarely  attempted.  The  following 
very  brief  description  of  the  one  method  which  is  to  be  recommended 
above  all  others  will  suffice  :  it  is  based  upon  Jinding  the  relative  weight 
ofjamn  in  Vie  liquor  sanguinis  and  in  the  blood  (Hoppe-Seyler). 

This  method,  which  can  only  be  carried  out  when  all  suitable 
preparations  can  be  made  before  the  blood  is  removed  from  the  living 
body,  ia  as  follows: 

Blood  is  received  in  a  cylindrical  (metallic)  vessel  which  is  aur- 
i>3uudpd  with  ice ',  and  at  the  same  time  another  portion  of  30 — 50  c.c. 
of  blood  is  collected  and  the  fibrin  determined  in  it  by  the  proceediug 
described  at  page  17.4. 

After  an  interval  of  an  hour  or  two,  the  corpuscles  having  had 
time  to  subside  from  the  liquor  sanguinis  in  the  sample  of  blood 
first  collected,  from  30  to  50  c.c.  of  the  clear  liquid  are  drawn  off 
by  means  of  a  cooled  pipette  and  placed  in  a  second  apparatus  for  the 
extraction  of  fibriu,  and  the  process  carried  out  exactly  as  in 
the  first  case.  The  amount  of  fibrin  being  known,  the  operator  ia  in 
possession  of  the  data  required  to  be  known. 

The  calculation  will  be  uuderstood  by  quoting  the  following  exumple 
from  T.  Ooniii-Bfsauez. 

(1)  the  weight  of  fibrin  in  1000  grHmmea  of  blood 
was  foimd  to  be       .  .  .  .  .  .     3'96  grms. 

(2)  the  weight  of  fibrin  in  1000  grammes  of  Hquor 
B«DguiniB  was  found  to  l>e  .         .         .    8'07  grms. 

If  8  07  grms.  of  fibrin  coiTesjwnd  to  lOflO  grras.  of  plasmit,  to  how  ni 
plasma  wilt  3*95  grms.  of  fibrin  correspond ) 

8-07  :  1000  ::  3'95  :  x, 
1000x3-95     ,_„^ 

Thus  is  found  the  weight  of  |ila«ma  in  1000  jiarta  of  bloml,  and  the 
weight  of  nrciat  corpuscles  is  foimd,  by  suhtraction, 
1000-486-98  =  513-02. 
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Separution  and  Delemnjiation  of  the  Gases  of  the  Blood. 


4 


The  methods  now  universally  adopted  and  alone  to  be  recom- 
mended for  the  extraction  of  the  gases  of  the  blood  consist  in 
introducing  an  accurately  determined  volume  of  blood  into  the 
vacuum  of  a  mercurial  air-pump,  exposing  it  to  a  temperature  of 
40°— 4'5°  C,  removing  the  ga-ses  pari  passu  with  their  disengagement, 
collecting  them  over  mercury,  and  then  subjecting  them  to  analysis. 
Whilst  the  principles  which  guide  these  operations  are  very  similar. 


1  Dr  Sttndwson'B  plan 


I.  p.  S3)  Bhonlft  be  n 
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the  actual  form  of  tnerciiria.1  pump  employed  aud  the  detuik  of  the 
different  operations  employed  byaifferent  experimenters,  and,  indeed, 
in  ditferenl  laboratories,  vary  very  much. 

We  shall  here  describe  (1)  methods  of  collecting  blood  intended 
for  gas  analysis  ;  (2)  the  various  pumps  which  may  be  employed  with 
advantage;  and  (S)  the  methods  of  determining  the  composition  of 
the  separated  gases. 

Collection  of  Blood  for  the  Determination  of  its  Oases. 
In  all  cases  the  blood  to  be  investigated  must  be  collected  over 
mercury  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  all  access  of  air. 

The  apparatus  (Fig.  39)  is  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose 
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One  or  both  tbe  tubes  having  been  filled  with  mercury  and  the 
stop-cocks  being  shut,  a  narrow  clastic  tube  leading  from  the 
blood-vessel  whence  the  blood  ia  drawn,  after  being  allowed  to  fill 
with  biood,  ia  slipped  over  the  free  tube  leading  upwards  from 
the  stop-cock  and  which  is  quite  full  of  mercury.  The  filling  bulb  (R) 
being  in  a  suitable  position,  and  the  stop-cock  opened,  blood  will 
flow  into  the  tube  displacing  the  mercury  which  it  previously  con- 
tained. When  enough  blooil  has  been  collected,  the  stop-cock  is 
closeti,  and  a  clip  (Fig.  40)  being  applied  to  the   india-rubber  tube 


leading  from  the  graduated  tubes  to  the  filling  bulb,  the  tube  is 
released  from  the  clamp  which  held  it  and  shaken,  or  rather 
inverted  repeatedly,  so  as  to  defibrinate  its  contents.  When  fibrin 
is  separated  by  shaking  blood  and  mercury  in  this  way,  It  doeu 
so  in  a  state  of  very  fine  division.  A  suitable  tube  being  now 
attached  to  the  constricted  part  of  the  graduated  tube,  in  place  of 
that  which  served  to  conduct  blood  into  it,  and  the  tube  having 
been  again  fixed  by  its  clamp  to  the  stand,  the  mercury  bulb  is 
raised,  and  the  graduated  tube  may  be  placed  in  communication  with 
the  blood -receptaole  of  the  mercurial  pump,  and  any  quantity  of  the 
blood  which  it  contains  may  be  allowed  to  flow  into  the  vacuum. 
Aa  the  tube  is  graduated,  the  volume  allowed  to  flow  in  can  be 
determined.  If  some  time  must  intervene  between  the  collection 
of  the  gas  and  its  anaiysiB,  the  tube  A  may  be  removed  from  its  clamp 
and  laid  in  a  trough  containing  broken  ice, 

Although  other  methods  of  collecting  and  measuring  the  blood 
which  is  introduced  into  mercurial  pumps  have  been  employed, 
and  will  be  referred  to  in  describing  the  various  forms  of  mercurial 
pump,  those  here  given,  which  the  Author  ia  in  the  habit  of  employing 
in  his  laboratory,  will  be  found  to  meet  all  requirements. 

Mercurial  Pumps. 

*"^wl«'»  The  first  pump  to  be  described  is  Ludwig'a',  which 

^"^9-  was  first  figured  and  described  in  a  memoir  by  his  pupil, 

'  The  flrat  pump  to  wiioli  the  nune  of  '  Ludwig '  could  be  applied  was  deecribed  by 

Ilia  pupil  Setachenow  {Zitttebr.  /.  ra!.  Med.,  8rd  BCr.,  Vol.   i.  p.  112).    The  fonn 

described  and  figured  ia  that  ftt  present  amplnyed  in  the  Iieipvig  laboratory. 
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Alexander  Schmidt'.  It  consists  in  reality  of  a  combination  of 
two  mercurial  pumps.  The  vessel  containing  the  blood  of  which 
the  gasea  are  to  be  detennined,  G,  is  connected  with  the  bulb  B. 
When  a  complete  vacuum  has  been  made  in  B  and  in  C.  the  stop- 
cock E  ia  closed,  0  is  opened  and  G  is  plunged  into  hot  water. 
The  blood  enters  into  ebullirion  and  its  gasea  pass  into  B,  some 
of  the  blood  also  passing  into  that  vessel.  By  opening  E  and  A', 
the  gases  are  collected  in  C,  and  K  being  tlieu  turned  so  as  to  shut 
C  off  from  B  but  to  place  it  in  communication  with  B,  the  latter  is 
raised  so  as  to  compress  the  gas  in  C;  on  now  opening  the  stop- 
cock F,  the  gas  may  be  made  to  pass  thi'ough  B  into  a  gas  jar  standing 
over  mercury.  This  very  brief  description  will  be  understood  by 
carefully  examining  the  drawing,  especially  if  the  reader  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  construction  of  Pfliiger's  or  Alvergniat's 
pumps  as  described  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs. 

In  using  Ludwig's  pump,  the  blood  is  always  defibrinated  before 
analysis.  The  blood  to  be  analysed  is  introduced,  without  coming  in 
contact  with  air,  into  the  receptacle  G,  which  has  previously  been 
filled  with  mercury  and  detached  from  the  pump.  The  bulb  having 
a  known  capacity  the  volume  of  the  blood  analysed  is  known. 

Pfltlger'i  The    pump,  of  which   one  form   is  represented  by 

•"""''■  Fig.  42,  possesses  arrangements  whereby  watery  vapour 

which  is  disengaged  in  vacuo  is  at  once  absorbed. 

G,  G,  E,  F,  D,  represent  jwu-ta  of  the  pump  proper ;  C  is  the  barometric 
chaiuber  of  about  two  litres  cafiacity,  provided  at  6  with  a  three-way 
cock,  which  enables  the  chamlier  to  be  shut  off  or  placed  in  communication 
either  with  the  chambers  to  be  eshuitiited,  B,  A,  or  witli  the  open 
air,  or  by  means  of  the  glass  gas  delivery  tube  //  with  a  mercurial 
pneumatic  trough.  Z*  is  a  bulb  larger  than  V,  and  communicating  with  it 
by  meauH  of  a  stoat  caoutchouc  tube  covered  externally  with  a  stout  woven 
fabric,  ao  as  to  enable  it  to  resist  considerable  iuteinal  pre-ssure  without 
dilating.  D  ia  contained  in  a  box  which  may  easily  lie  wound  up  and 
down  by  means  of  the  ratcbet-wheel  i,  and  the  hand  and  pulley  connected 

Moi-cury  is  pouretl  iuto  the  nlHng  glnbe  D,  when  the  latter  is  in  its 
lowest  position.  By  winding  D  up  until  its  level  is  above  that  of  C, 
and  placitjg  the  atop-cock  6  in  such  a  position  that  C  communicates  with 
the  external  air,  the  bulb  C  is  filled  with  mercury.  The  stop-cock  G  is 
then  turned  bo  aa  to  shut  off  C  comjileteiy  from  communicatiun  above. 
On  now  bringing  D  down  to  its  initial  position,  viz.,  about  a  metre 
below  C,  the  mercury  in  the  latter  sinks  until  it  stands  at  the  height 
of  the  barometer  above  the  mt-rcHry  in  the  i-eservoir  D,  There  is  then 
a  Tonicellian  vacuum  in  C.  By  a  suitable  turn  of  the  thi-ee-way  cock  G, 
the  ciiiimber  C  ia  now  brought  into  communication  with  the  apparatus 
to   be   exhausted.     After  the   gas   contained   in    the   tatter  I         ""      ' 


1  Alei.  Scbmiiil,  "Ueberdia  Kobltumiinre  iu  den  Blatkorpernlieu.''  RrstH  Aliband- 
lung.  Btr.  d.  kiiiiiill.  i/ifhi.  GeitHjich.d.  JViitenieha/l.  tu  Leipiig.  Matli.-pliya.  Clnese. 
Vul.  iix.  (18B7I  S.  33. 
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into  the  chamber,  the  stoi-cock  G  is  shut,  the  globe  T>  is  elevated, 
and  by  a  Riiitablo  movement  of  the  atoji-cock  the  imprisoned  gaa  w  allowed 
to  pass  either  into  the  air,  or  is  collected  through  H  over  mercury  in 
the  gTfuIunted  tnbe  K  atanding  in  the  pneiitnatio  trough  /.  By  repeating 
several  times  the  series  of  operations  described  the  amount  of  residnal 
gas  in  the  apparatus  sinkii  to  an  innigniJicanl  amount,  and,  without 
great  labour,  ft  practically  perfect  vaoilum  is  obtained. 

The  accessory  apparatus  shewn  in  the  drawing  requires  description. 
0  is  a  mercurial  gauge,  B  is  the  drying  chamber,  composed  of  four 
glass  tubes  communicnting  below  with  two  small  re'ervoirs.  The  tubes  are 
filled  with  pumice-stone  ur  asbestos  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
bulbs  nlno  contain  some  of  the  same  acid.  The  drying' chamber  is  in 
communication  with  two  large  glass  bulbs  A,  which  are  intended  to  arrest 
the  froth  which  arises  from  the  boiling  blood.  To  the  'froth-chamber' 
13  carefully  attjiched  a  gloss  bulb  M,  into  which  the  blood  is  placed. 
This  biitb  has  at  its  upper  part  a  single-way  stop-cock,  but  below  it 
is  provided  with  a  two-way  cock.  The  plug  of  the  stop-cock  is,  in  the 
drawing,  shewn  to  be  prolonged  considernbly  beyond  the  socket  into 
which  it  fits.  This  plug  is  perforated  in  '\Xn  long  diameter  by  a  canal 
which  pOBses  through  it  obliquely,  and  is  ao  arranged  that  the  flnid  passing 
through  the  canal  may  be  directed  upwards  into  the  'blood-bulb,'  or 
downwards  and  outwartls.     (Fig'  43.) 

A  vacuum  having  t>een  made  in  the  'drying-chamber,'  the  'froth- 
chamber,'  and  the  'blood-bulb,'  the  ping  of  the  lowest  stop-cock  of  the 
blood-bulb  (a.  Fig.  43)  lias  attaiihed  to  it,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  thoroughly 
sound  black  elastic  tube,  a  flexible  metallic  tube,  which  is  connectetl  peri- 
pherally with  a  gloss  cannula  which  is  tied  into  the  blood-vessel  whence  the 
blood  in  to  be  drawn,  or  preferably  with  a  blood-measuring  tube. 

Blood  is  now  allowed  to  flow  through  the  elostio  tube  until  the  latter  is 
filled,  the  plug  being  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  displaced  air 
and  the  displacing  blood  flow  at  (irat  not  into  the  blood-bulb  but  outwards. 
At  a  given  moment  the  stop^sick  is  tunied  (in  the  position  shewn  in  Pig.  43) 
so  as  to  open  a  communication  between  the  blood  bulb  and  the  blood- 
mcHSunng  tube,  or  the  blood  vessel  the  blood  flows  into  the  vacuous 
bnlb,  and  immediately  enters  into  ebullition  As  soon  as  enough  blood 
has  (Utered,  the  hwer  stop-cock  is  shut    and  the  sl«p-cocks  which  shut 


Fio.  43  exhibits  the  conptraction  of  the  two-waj  cocfc  (.U,  Fir.  12)  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  blood-bulb.  When  Ibe  plug  is  in  the  poeition  pbctro  the  tube  a  communi- 
catee with  the  interioT  at  the  bolb.  Wlien  the  poution  is  Torersed  a  com  man  ica  tea 
with  h.     In  intermediate  positions  the  balb  ia  Bhnt  oS  and  the  tuties 
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(iff  the  opper  part  of  the  blood-biilb  from  tlie  drying-chdmlter  and  the 
barometric  clmrabor  of  tlie  pump  are  opened.  The  blood-bulb  M  is  now 
imnicrReil  in  a  vessel  containing  wat«r  at  40°  C,  when  the  blood  eatera 
into  violent  ebullition :  if  drterial  in  colo'ir  Viefore  being  introducnd  into 
the  bulb,  it  ftssiimos  almost  inatantly  the  cherry-red  colour  which  ia 
characteiistic  of  reduced  haemoglobin;  if  the  reddened  walls  of  the 
froth-chamber  be  viewed  through  a  sp(>ctroBcope  the  simple  broad  band  of 
reduced  haemoglobin  is  then  seen.  After  a  few  minutes  the  gases  which 
hAve  been  given  off  are  collected  over  mercury  in  a  tube  filled  with 
mercury,  the  vacuum  is  renewed,  and  the  process  of  ebullition  continued. 

Some  observers  who  have  used  the  pump  shewn  in  Fig,  42,  have 
determines!  the  amount  of  blood  analyse<l,  by  actually  weighing  it.  With 
this  object,  the  exhausted  and  empty  blood-bulb  is  detached  from  the  pump 
and  weighed  ;  thereafter  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  analysed  ia  introduced 
into  it,  in  the  manner  previously  mentioned ;  the  stop-cock  M  through 
which  blood  has  fiowed  is  tlien  rinsed,  fii-iit  with  water,  then  with  alcohol, 
and  rapidly  dried,  and  the  bulb  is  again  weighed.  The  blood  bulb  is  then 
again  joined  to  thu  bulbs  A  ^Fig.  42),  of  which  the  stop-cock  N'  has  been 
kept  closed.  The  junction  having  been  made,  the  small  quantity  of  air 
which  intervened  between  the  upper  atoji-cock  of  the  blood-bulb  and  N 
having  been  removed  by  it  few  ntrokes  of  the  pump,  the  process  of  boiling 
the  bulb  ia  commenced.  This  process  appears  to  the  Author  to  be  tedious 
And  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme.  It  is  always  bctt«r  to  pass  the  blood 
from  an  apj^ratus  in  which  it  is  first  measured  to  the  blood-butb  ;  it  is 
indeed  qnite  practicable  to  measure  the  blond  and  pass  it  into  the  bulb, 
before  coagulation  hiu>  had  time  to  set  in. 

In  the  mercurial  pumps  made  by  Gcissler  of  Bonn,  and  which  are, 
the  Author  believes,  identical  with  those  nscd  by  Professor  Fdiiger  himself, 
the  arrangement  shewn  in  Fig.  44  is  employed. 


The  tube  which  conveys  the  blood  to  Iw  analysed  ia  «lipj>ed  over  .4. 
By  suitable  manipulation  of  the  stop-cock,  the  blood  is  first  made  to  expel 
the  air  in  the  tube  A,  outwards  through  C.    The  blood  may  then  bo  directed 
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into  tlie  lower  of  f lie  two  largfi  bulbs,  which  are  attached  to  the  pimp,  and 
which  have  been  perfectly  exhaiisted. 

The  quantity  of  blood  analj-Bed  is  detenained  after  the  gases  liave  lwi?n 
extracted  by  weighiug  the  bulb  Hppuratus  (Fig.  44),  and  the  sulplmric  acid 
drying  ap|>aratua,  and  Rubtmcting  the  weight  of  the  same,  hb  determined 
before  the  blood  was  boiled.  It  ia  obvious  that  with  this  ])ump  also  it  ia 
easioBt  to  measure  the  blood  before  it  ia  introduced  into  tlia  vacuum. 


I  every 


The  special  features  of  the  process  described  above,  and  which 
renders  it  preferable  to  some  others  employed  for  the  same  purpose, 
are,  {!)  the  blood  iiiay  readily  be  brought  directly  (if  desired)  ^¥ithout 
previous  defibrination,  from  the  blood-vessels  into  the  apparatus 
where  its  gases  are  separated :  in  this  respect  it  differs,  for  instance, 
from  Ludwig's  puinp ;  (2)  the  blood  is  at  once  introduced  into  a  very 
large  vacuous  space,  so  that  the  O-pressure  outside  the  blood  is  always 
very  much  below  the  dissociation -tension  of  the  O  of  the  blotjd, 
the  latter  therefore  escapes  very  rapidly ;  (3)  the  vacuum  is  main- 
tained iu  a  dry  condition  by  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  drying  chamber ; 
this  appears  to  have  very  great  influence  in  facilitating  the  removal 
of  the  gasea  from  the  blood.  With  such  an  arrangement  it  is  possible, 
for  instance,  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time  rapidly  to  extract  all  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  blood  withoutthenecessity  of  adding  a  dilute  acid. 

Alvtr-  This  pump,  constructed  by  MM.  Alvergniat  frferes 

(itiaVi  pninp.  ^f  p^ris,  was  first  employed  in  the  investigation  of  the 
gaaes  of  the  blood  by  Gr^hant  and  Bert',  and  has  already  proved  most 
useful.  Being  constructed  exactly  on  the  principle  of  Pfliiger's  pump, 
it  does  not  require  a  special  description ;  it  will  be  observed  that  its 
barometric  chamber  is  very  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  first-named 
instrument,  and  that  it  is  not,  as  sold,  provided  with  any  arrangement 
for  absorbing  watery  vapour  which  may  be  given  off  in  vacuo,  though 
such  an  arrangement  can  be  contrived  and  connected  with  it  by  the 
operator.  The  special  features  of  this  pump  are,  1st,  that  just  above 
the  three-way  cock  is  situated,  permanently,  &  most  convenient 
small  mercurial  trough,  2ndly  and  chiefly,  that  the  three-way  cock  is 
immersed  in  an  iron  box  which  is  filled  with  mercury,  so  that  all 
risk  of  leakage  is  avoided. 

In  extracting  the  gases  of  the  blood  with  this  small  pump  it  is 
usual  to  connect  with  it  a  long  glass  tube  about  2  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  bulb  blown  at  its  lower  end  having  a  capacity  of  about  one  litre. 
This  bulb  is  closed  by  an  india-rubber  stopper  which  is  perforated  by  a 
thermometer  tube  of  narrow  bore.  The  junction  between  the  tube 
and  the  pump  is  made  by  means  of  india-rubber  tube  carefiilly  wired, 
and  is  protected  by  a  water-joint.  The  bulb  also  is  immersed  into  a 
tin  vessel  containing  water.  The  narrow  thermometer  tube  has 
attached  to  it  a  fine  glass  stop-cock  with  an  almost  capillary  bore. 
This  stop-cock  is  also  immersed  in  water.  This  system  of  protecting 
every  junction  by  surrounding  it  either  with  water  or  mercury  it 
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doubtetjlyan  admirable  one,  and  relieves  tho  mind  of  the  experimenter 
from  the  fear  of  an  accidental  leak — an  eventuality  which,  unfortu- 
nately, does  occur  where  many  stop-cocky  are  freely  surrounded  by  air. 
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In  Fig.  45  the  pump  is  sliewu  hs  lilted  up  for  an  actual 
experiment;  between  the  pump  and  the  blood-receiver  a  wide 
glasB  bottle  containing  Bulphuric  acid  and  asbestos  is  shewn.  All  the 
connections  are  protected  by  water  or  mercury  joints.  Standing  in 
front  of  tiie  pump,  and  held  by  an  iron  clamp,  is  a  tube  similar  to  the 
one  which  is  only  partia'Iy  seen  in  the  drawing  of  the  pump  and  its 
connections. 

The  Author's  experiments  with  AJvergniat's  pump  have  impressed 
him  most  favourably.  The  smallnesa  of  the  barometric  chamber 
naturally  makes  the  process  of  exhausting  the  apparatus  connected 
with  the  pump  a  very  tedious  matter,  unless  the  plan  be  adopted  of 
exhausting  at  first  by  means  of  an  ordinary  air-pump  or  with  the  aid 
of  a  water  aspirator,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  exhaustion  allowing 
two  or  three  cubic  centimetres  of  boiled-out  water  to  enter  the 
nearly  empty  bulb  and  heating  the  water  which  surrounds  the  bulb 
so  as  to  cause  the  contained  water  to  buil.  The  steam  which  is 
disengaged,  very  rapidly  and  peifeclly  expels  the  last  ti-accs  of  air. 
Without  this  expedient  the  experimenter  will  almost  despair  to 
obtain  a  good  vacuum  with  Alvergniat's  pump,  when  there  are 
connected  with  it  vessels  having  a  capacity  of  between  1501)  and 
2000  C.C. 

The  Author  has  found  it  convenient  to  interpose  a  small  sulphuric 
acid  chamber  between  the  pump  and  the  blood -receptacle,  the  object 
being  to  prevent  the  passage  of  water  into  the  foi-mer  and  from 
it  into  the  lube  in  which  the  gas  ia  collected.  With  this  addi- 
tion he  can  recommend  Alvei^iat's  pump  as  adapted  for  researches 
on  the  gases  of  the  bloodV  By  its  portableness,  it  lends  itself 
admirably  to  demonstrations  in  the  lecture-room. 

It  will  be  found  convenient  to  employ  about  30  or  35  cubic 
centimetres  of  blood  for  the  determination  of  gases.  The  tem- 
perature at  which  the  process  is  best  carried  on  is  45"  C.  By  simply 
heating  in  vacuo,  the  whole  of  the  gases  which  are  in  a  state  of 
solution  or  feebly  combined  may  he  removed ;  the  last  portions  of 
carbonic  acid  are  however  more  rapidly  evolved  by  allowing  a  small 
volume  {one  or  two  cubic  centimetres)  of  a  thoroughly  boiled  out 
solution  of  phosphoric  acid  to  enter  the  blood- receptacle  nearthe  dose 
of  the  operation.  As  has  been  shewn,  however,  by  Pfliiger  and  bis 
pupils,  the  addition  of  an  acid  to  blood  be/ore  the  oxygen  has  been 
pumped  out  leads  to  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  volume  of 
oxygen  obtained,  in  consequence  doubtless  of  the  gas  being  used  up 
in  processes  of  oxidation.  M 
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It  ia  not  consistent  with  the  object  of  this  work  to  give  detailed 

descriptions  of  operations  which  belong  to  general  chemistry,  and 

'  Tbia  pump  ia  manufactured  bj  MM.  Alvergnint  fifres,  Bue  ie  U  Boibannp,  Pirii. 

11  costs  only  IfiO  IranoB  ;  the  tube  with  bulb,  ic.  bciuK  sold  BPpBrnlply.  — 
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which  may  be  learned  by  reference  tu  ayBtematic  works  on  analysis. 
Accordingly,  the  extensive  subject  of  gas  analysis  will  not  be  treatetl 
of  with  any  pretence  to  completeness,  the  reader  being  referred 
to  other  sources  for  information  on  the  subject.  The  analysis  of 
gases  is  best  carried  out  either  by  the  methods  suggested  by  Bunsen ' 
or  with  the  aid  of  the  most  ingenious  and  accurate  methods  devised 
by  Professor  Frankland, 


PruiUiLnd'i 
Bmaller  apjuk- 

Easel  by  at>- 
■orptlomatiici 


Description  oftlie  inethods  of  Frankland  for  the  analysis  of  gases. 

We  quote   the  whole   description   of  these   methods   from   the 
ciccellent  account  given  by  Professor  Burdou  Sanderson*. 

"  With  11  view  to  the  unitlyHia  of  the  gnses  of  drinking 
water,  Frankland  hus  iutixiduued  au  ap]>ariktus  of  great 
simplicity  (see  Pig  46),  tho  working  of  which  wtU  be  readily 
uuilersUMxl  by  tho  diitgram,  It  conaiuts  of  two  jiarte,  viz., 
a.  laboratory  tube  (k),  in  which  the  gas  to  bo  analysed  ia  first 
received,  and  a  measuring  apparatus,  to  which  it  can  he  trans- 
ferred  fruiu  the  liiboi-atory  tube,  ia  order  that  its  volume  may 
be  determined  before  aud  alter  each  absoi-ption.  The  measuring  apparatus 
consiata  of  two  tubes  (a,  b),  fixed  vertically  side  by  side  in  a  stand,  Burrounded 
by  a  chamber  coutainiiig  water  (ii)-  They  communicate  below  both  with 
each  other  and  (by  the  long  Qexible  tube)  with  a  mercurj-h older  (t),  like  that 
of  Alvergniat's  pump.  One  of  them  can  be  brought  into  communication  by 
the  arm  (g)  witJi  the  laburatoi'y  tube;  the  other  {b)  is  oi>eu  at  the  top.  A 
scale  of  millimeters  is  engi-aved  on  it,  the  zero  of  which  is  opposite  o.  A 
corr^iponding  sciilfi,  starting  from  a  zero  at  tlie  saiue  level,  is  engraved  on 
the  measuring  tube.  Tho  upjuuutus  is  tilled  with  mei-ouiy  by  raising 
tho  mei-cury- bolder  (/)  Ui  a  Bulfieient  height,  the  atop-cock  (J)  remaining 
open;  in  doing  which  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  (  must  not  be  moie 
than  a  few  millimeters  higher  thau  the  tap.  As  soon  as  mercury  appears 
at  g,  tilt)  stup-uock  is  closed.  The  next  step  is  to  till  the  laboratory 
tube.  Having  inverted  it  in  the  trough,  which  has  been  previously 
raised  to  the  projier  height,  the  operator  draws  out  moat  of  the  air  by  means 
of  a  bent  tube,  the  point  of  which  rises  to  the  top  of  tbe  Liborutoiy  tube, 
and  ahuts  the  stop-cock  as  soon  as  the  meicuiy  rises.  The  removal  of  the 
air  is  completed  by  joining  g  and  ^'  so  as  to  connect  the  laboratoiy  tube 
with  the  measuring  apparntuH,  and  then  causing  the  air  contained  in 
the  former  to  pass  over  into  the  latter,  by  depressing  (.  The  stop-cock  h 
must  now  be  closed  and  g  and  g'  disconnected  to  allow  of  the  cxpulsiun  of 
the  air  fi-om  a.  This  having  been  accomplished,  g  and  g'  are  again 
brought  togethur  and  carefully  ^ecul'ed.  The  whole  ap[)artttus  is  now  fidl 
of  mercury  ;  as  soon  as  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Joint  is  air-tight  at 
all  pressure",  it  is  ready  for  use.  Before  proceeding  further,  however, 
the  measuring  tube,  which,  ss  already  stated,  is  graduated  in  uiilliuietres 

tid  fi-om  an  arbitrary  zeio  lino  near  tbe  bottom,  mu^t  be  calibrated. 
r  words,  it  must  be  ascertained  as  regai'ds  each  principal  mark  of  tho 
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gradaation,  what  yolume  of  air  or  water  (as  the  case  may  be)  the  tube 
contains,  when  the  upper  convex  surface  of  the  mercury  stands  exactly  level 
with  it     For  this  purpose  the   orifice   a  is   connected   by  means   of  an 


LMWTe«  St 


■^mm^MmMmuMm^ 


Fia.  46.    Frankland's  smaller  apparatus  for  the  analysis  of  oases  bt  the  ure 
OF  LIQUID  beauentb.     (From  Sutton's  Volumetric  Atialysu.) 

india-rubber  tube  with  a  reservoir  (a  funnel)  containing  distilled  water. 
The  mercurial  column  is  then  allowed  to  descend  until  it  stands  exactly  at 
zero.  A  weighed  beaker  having  been  then  placed  under  a,  water  is  expelled 
till  the  column  stands  at  a  height  of  fifty  millimetres,  and  the  beaker  again 
weighed.    I  u  a  similar  manu  er  the  outflow  of  the  wn  ter  corresponding  to  a  rise 
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of  tbe  meruurUI  coluiun  from  dfty  to  one  huudred  millimetres  is  det«rnuD«d, 
until  the  capacity  which  correupondti  to  each  tiflj  Dullimetres  of  the  scale  is 
aacertaioed.  To  ensure  accuracy,  the  |)roceKs  luuat  be  re(>eated  Beveral 
timea.  IE  the  reaults,  after  correction  for  difference  of  temj)erature,  are  in 
clOHC  accordance,  the  means  may  then  be  taken  as  expressing  the  cajiacities 
required.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  tul)e,  calibration  must  be  made 
at  shorter  intervals.  In  calihi-ating,  as  in  all  liubsequeut  measurements,  the 
height  of  the  column  must  be  read  horizontally  through  a  telescope,  so 
adjusted  that  its  axis  is  at  the  same  height  as  the  surface  of  the  niercury. 
The  temperature  is  read  by  a  thermotneter  suspended  in  the  cylinder  of 
water  by  which  the  barometer  and  measuring  tube  are  surrounded. 

"  The  measuring  and  laboratory  tubes  having  been  brought  into  connec- 
tion in  the  manner  descinbed  above,  and  both  filled  with  mercury,  the  gas 
(o  be  analysed  is  introducatl  into  the  laboratory  tube  from  the  test- 
tube  in  which  it  has  been  collected.  It  is  then  at  once  transferred  to 
the  measuring  tube  by  depressing  (  until  the  mercury  rises  in  the  labotntoty 
tube  an  far  as  the  stoivcock  g'.  This  done,  the  stop-cook  g  is  closed, 
and  t  raised  or  depressed  till  the  column  stands  at  one  of  the.  marks 
of  the  graduation,  in  reference  to  which  the  capacity  of  the  tube  has  been 
determined.  The  temperature  is  then  observed,  and  the  pressure  deter- 
mined by  adding  the  difference  between  the  height  of  the  column  in 
the  measuring  tube  and  that  in  the  pres.<iure  tube,  to  the  reading  of 
a  barometer  which  stands  by.  A  few  drops  of  solution  of  caustic 
potash  having  been  introduced  into  tbe  laboratory  tube,  tlie  gas  is  returned 
from  the  measuring  tube.  Absorption  takes  place  rapidly.  It  is  accelera- 
ted by  slightly  agitating  the  trough,  and  by  allowing  the  mercury  to  stream 
into  the  laboi-atory  tube  atler  the  gas  has  passed.  The  measurement  of  the 
giis  after  absorption  is  jiorformed  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  About 
half  a  centimeti'e  of  strong  solution  of  pyrogallie  auid  is  then  introduced  in 
the  same  way  as  the  potash,  and  the  gaa  again  returned.  After  ab«or|)tion 
of  the  oxygun,  what  remains  is  nitrogen.  In  analysis  of  blood  guses,  the 
proportion  of  nitrogen  is  nearly  raini<tunt,  viz.  about  2'5  volumes  in 
100  volumes  of  blood.  If  a  larger  quantity  is  obtaineil,  the  fact  indicates 
that  air  has  entered.  Whatever  method  of  analysis  is  employed,  the 
results  must  be  reduced  to  0"  temperature  and  760  millimetres  prcssuru — 
i.e.  they  must  be  expressed  as  if  the  measurements  had  been  made 
under  those  conditions.  A  further  deduction  must  be  made  from 
each  measurement  in  respect  of  the  ai^ueous  vapour  which  the  gas  contains 
(tbe  measuring  tube  toeing  always  moist).  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
following  well-known  formula: — 

I  r= !1—    ^^ 

I-KO003(J7  760 
V denotes  the  corrected  volume;  V  the  volume  read;  (  the  temperature; 
Zr  the  observed  pressure;  and  _/"  the  teuiiion  of  aqueous  vapour  at  the 
temperature  t.  The  values  of  1  +1  000367  and/are  always  obtained  from 
tables.  For  these  and  many  othi^r  important  practical  details  relating 
to  the  performance  of  gas  anulysis,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr  Sutton's 
'Volilmetrical  Analysis,'  whom  I  have  to  thank  for  two  of  the  woodcuU 
with  which  this  section  is  illustral«d.  To  illustrate  the  application 
of  the  method  to  the  analysis  of  the  gasai  of  the  blood,  I  give  the  following 
example  r — 
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analysis  of  gases  of  arterial  blood  op  dog. 


Height  of  Column  in  Measuring- 
tube 

Pressure- tube 


let  Measure- !  2nd  Measure- 


ment.   Total 
Quantity  of 
Gas  Ex- 
tracted. 


ment.    After 

Absorption 

of  Carbonio 

AoidGaa. 


w 


» 


DiflTerence 


Reading  of  Barometer 


H'  = 
Temperature  =  19-8**  C.  =  t 
Tension  of  Aqueous  Vapours  from 
table  =  f  = 

H'-f= 

Volume  of  Gas  as   measured  in 
cubic  centimetres  =  V  = 


2300 
312-8 

82-8 
7640 

846-8 


17-2 


829-6 


11-822 


270-0 
369-0 

99-0 
7640 

863-0 


17-2 


845-8 


3-865 


3rd  Measnr^ 

ment.    After 

Absorption 

of  Oxygen. 


4500 
320-0 

130-0 
7640 

634-0 


17-2 
616-8 


0-562 


1  + 1  0-00367  /from  table)  =  1  -0725. 
Hence  from  nrst  measurement  we  nave — 

11;822    829-6 
'^- 10725  •    760  -1^"^"- 
From  second  measurement — 

3:865     845;8^ 

1-0725  •   760         "     • 
From  third  measurement — 

0-562     616-8 

'^""r0725'"76r~"*^^- 
Thus  the  total  volume  of  gases  obttiined  as  measured  at  0°  C.  and  760 
mm.  was    12*030   cubic   centimetres:   of  carbonic  acid  gas  was   12*030 
-4-010  =  8-02  C.C. ;  of  oxygen  4010  -0425  =  3-585  cc. ;  and  of  nitrogen 
0*425  cc. 

As  the  volume  of  blood  employed  was  20-266  cubic  centimetres,  we  have 
the  following  final  result : — 

In  100  volumes  of  blood — 

8020        ,   \ 
vols,  j 


Carbonic  acid  gas  39*585  volumes 


Oxygen 

17-695 

Nitrogen 

2-09 

Total 

59-370 

» 


>> 


» 


20266 
3-586 


(-- 

\     0*2 


20266 
0-425 


vols,  j 
vols,  j 

20266  ^^^^/ 


20266 

12-030       ,   \ 
vols,  ) 


PTsaUaiid'i 
Uxfta  Appa- 
ntutbrUi* 
maaiTila  at 


"In  the  preceding  exanii)Ie  such  vsriations  of  temperature  and  baromeLric 
pressure  as  mny  occur  duriag  the  anatjRis  are  disregarded.  The  reoilings 
are  taken  immediately  after  the  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid  gaa  ;  as  the 
time  occupied  ia  the  analysis  up  to  thia  point  is  very  abort,  the  error 
aiising  from  the  variations  in  queation  ia  iucuiisiilcrable.  Ab  r^urds  the 
absorption  of  oxygen,  the  error  might  be  of  more  consequence,  were  it  not 
that  the  residue  of  nitrogen  is  bo  small.  As  it  is,  it  can  be  easily  sheim 
that  it  would  requii-e  a  difference  of  pressure  amounting  to  three 
millimetres,  and  a  difference  of  a  degree  of  temperature,  to  make  an  error 
of  one-hundredth  of  a  percentAge  in  the  result  as  regards  nitrogen  or 
oxygen.  Within  these  limits,  therefore,  the  errors  arising  from  this  source 
may  be  regarded  as  trivial. 

"  Although  determinations  of  osygen  made  Ly  absorption 
with  hydrate  of  jiotush  and  pyrogullio  acid  are  not  eutirely 
free  from  objection  on  the  score  of  accuracy,  the  resulta  ob- 
tained by  the  method  above  described  are  quite  accurate 
enough  for  most  of  the  purposes  of  physiological  research, 
for  the  small  crrora  ai-e  practically  iaappi'eciable,  as  compared 
with  the  variation*  in  the  proportion  of  oxygon  contnined  in 
the  blood  to  be  analysed,  produced  by  what  might  bert^rdcd 
us  very  trifling  differences  in  the  mode  of  collecting  it.  If  it  is  desired  to 
have  recourse  to  explosion  with  hydrogen,  the  best  methods  for  the  purjKtse 
are  those  of  Dr  W.  Buasell  and  of  FrankUnd  and  Ward.  Ttie  following 
short  description  of  the  latter  will  be  readily  understood  from  what  has  pre- 
ceded. The  ajiparatus  {Pig.  i6a\  consists  of  two  parts,  corresponding  to  the 
laboratory  tube  and  measuring  tube  of  the  instrument  previously  described. 
The  measuring  tube  {F,  Fig.  40a)  communicates,  as  in  that  instrument,  with 
a  second  tube  {If,  Fig.  4Ga),  containing  a  column  of  mercury,  by  the  height 
of  which  the  prwwure  to  which  the  gas  to  be  me-asured  ia  subjected  can  be 
HBtimatod.  The  chief  difference  is  that,  whereas  in  the  former  more  simple 
iiiHtrument  the  pressure  lube  is  open  at  the  top,  so  that  if  air  ia  contained  in 
the  measuring  tube,  and  the  stogi-cock  by  wliich  it  comrauDicales  with  tlie 
laboratory  tube  ia  closed,  tlie  difference  between  the  heights  of  the  two 
columns  indicate  the  difference  between  the  tension  of  the  gas  in  the  measur- 
ing tube  and  that  of  the  atmosphere — in  the  instrument  now  before  us  the 
tube  is  closed  and  constitutes  a  barometer,  so  that  the  difference  exi)ressea  the 
actual  tension  of  the  gas  in  inches  of  mercury.  In  the  horiaontal  channel,  by 
which  the  measuring  tube  and  barometer  communicate  at  the  bottom,  is  a 
three-way  stop-cock  (not  shewn  in  the  figure),  by  which  they  may  be  brought 
into  communication  either  with  a  vertical  escape  tube,  the  end  of  which 
dips  into  a  receptacle  contiuning  raei'cury  several  feet  beh>w,  or  with  a  tube 
open  at  the  top  {G,  the  middle  and  longest  in  the  figure),  called  the  filling  tube. 
In  this  way  tlie  gas  can  be  expanded  or  compressed  at  the  will  of  the  opera- 
tor, and  consequently  can  (in  most  analyses)  be  readily  brought  to  the  same 
volume  after  eu^h  successive  operation.  The  convenience  of  this  is  very 
greal^  for  obviously  the  tt'osions  of  different  quantities  of  gas  when  expan* 
ded  to  the  same  volume  are  proi>orIion:Ll  to  the  volumes  they  would 
assume  if  they  were  all  under  the  same  pressure,  so  that  the  original 
volume  of  gas  to  be  analysed  being  known,  the  relation  between 
that  volume  and  the  volume  of  the  other  quantities  to  be  meuured  caii 
be   readily    calculnted,    the    several    volumes    l)eing    proportional    to    the 
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corresponding  readings  of  the  barometer.  The  original  volume  of  gas 
to  be  analyzed  is  measured  as  before  described,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  absolute  pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed  is  known  without 
reference  to  the  barometric  pressure  outside  at  the  time.  The  ex- 
plosion is  effected  in  the  eudiometer,  into  the  upper  end  of  which 
two  platinum  wires  are  fixed  for  the  purpose;  the  arrangement  of 
these  wires  is  the  same  as  in  Bunsen's  eudiometer.  As  to  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring and  introducing  pure  hydrogen  and  of  exploding  the  mixture, 
the  reader  will  find  sufficient  information  in  Koscoe's  translation  of 
Bunsen's  Gasometry." 

Description  of  more  simple  methods  of  gas  analysis. 

For  purposes  of  demonstration  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  employ  the 
following  expeditious  and  far  from  inaccurate  method. 

The  tub^  for  collecting  the  gases  which  are  strongly  recommended  are 
represented  in  Fig.  47.     They  are  about  250  millimetres  long,   and  are 


Fia.  47.  Absorption  tube',  with 

DOUBLE   SCALE,  AS  MADE    BT  AlVXB- 

OMIAT.     (Scale  aboat  }.) 


Fio.  48.    Ibon  spoon  imploted 

IN    TRANSrBBRIMO  TUBES  VBOM   ONE 
MBRCUBIAL     TBOUOU     TO     ANOTHER. 

(Scale  about  |.) 


^  These  tabes  are  constructed  by  M\f .  Alvergniat  frdres,  10  et  12  Rue  de  la  Sorbonne, 
Paris.    From  personal  obsenration,  the  Author  can  testify  to  their  aoooiate  oalibrmtioo. 
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provided  with  two  scales  placed  side  by  aide,  one  of  which  indicates  volumes  in 
tenths  of  a  cubic  centimetre,  the  other  is  divided  into  millimeti*es.  Further, 
these  tubes  are  very  much  constricted  at  their  upper  part,  so  that  exceedingly 
minute  quantities  of  gas  can  be  very  accurately  measured;  this  device 
renders  the  tubes  of  special  value  in  the  determination  of  the  gases  of  the 
blood,  as  the  volume  of  nitrogen  which  has  to  be  read  off  is  always  very 
smalL 

We  shall  suppose,  then,  that  the  expenmenter  has,  by  employing 
Alvergniat's  pump,  collected  the  gases  given  off  from  a  known  volume  of 
the  blood  which  he  is  analyzing,  in  such  a  graduated  tube,  the  walls  of 
which  have  been  moistened  by  a  drop  of  water.     He  now  transfers  the 
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Fio.  49.  Well-shaped  PNEUMATIC 
THOUGH  FOB  HEBCUBT.   (Scale  aboat 

A.) 


Fio.  60.    Pipette  with  bulb, 

FOB  INTBODUCIMO  LIQUID  BEA0EMT8 
INTO    AB80BPTI0M    TUBES     STANDING 

oteb  hebcubt.    (Scale  aboat  |.) 


tube  with  its  contents  to  the  mercurial  trough  having  the  form  shewn  in 
Fig.  49 ;  the  transference  being  effected  by  means  of  the  iron  spoon  shewn 
in  Fig.  48.  The  tube  is  then  fixed  in  a  clamp  and  plunged  into  the  mercury 
so  that  the  level  of  the  metal  inside  and  outside  the  tube  is  exactly  the 
same ;  it  should  be  left  for  an  hour,  and  a  second  obsei*vation  made  to  see 
whether  the  level  is  still  the  same.  If  any  change  has  occurred  the  tube 
is  again  adjusted  and  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  read  off,  either  by  the 
unaided  eye,  or  still  better  by  means  of  a  telescope  magnifjring  a  few 
diameters  and  situated  at  a  dbtance  of  a  few  feet  from  the  tube. 

The  observer  then  reads  the  thermometer  and  barometer,  and  thus 
obtains  the  data  for  calculating  the  total  quantity  of  gas  given  off  by  the 
volume  of  blood  which  he  has  analyzed. 

With  the  aid  of  a  pipette  such  as  is  shewn  in  Fig.  50,  the  observer 
now  throws  up   into  the  tube   about  half  a  cnbic  centimetre  of  solution 
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of  caustic  potash  of  ap.  gr.  12,  taking  care  that  not  a  trace  of  air  bo 
introduced ;  by  unclamping  the  tube  and  nltomittalj  raising  and  depi-casiiig 
the  tube  in  the  mercury  the  absorption  of  CO,  by  the  caustic  potash  is  much 
facilitated.  After  absorption  appears  to  be  complete,  the  tube  ia  again 
adjusted,  BO  that  the  level  of  mercury  inaide  and  outside  ia  the  same,  and 
the  volume  of  gas  determined  bm  bt'fora  If  we  subtract  this  volume  from 
that  of  the  oii^ual  gas  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  is  ascertained. 

About  httlf  a  c.c.  of  a  strong  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  (1  part 
of  acid  to  S  of  water)  ia  now  introduced  into  the  tube,  and  the  pnx^sa  of 
shaking,  kc,  repeated.  After  Che  oxygen  is  absorbed  the  absorption  tube 
ia  tmnaferreil  to  a  vessel  containing  water,  and  the  level  of  the  liquid 
inaide  and  outside  of  the  tube  being  the  same,  the  volume  of  gas  ts  read 
as  before;  the  gas  cousiats  entirety  of  nitrogen,  and  by  subtracting  ita 
amount  from  that  of  the  gas  remaining  after  the  absorption  of  CO,,  we 
determine  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  was  present. 

It  will  be  apparent  to  the  reader  that  carried  out  aa  above  there  are 
certain  inherent  errors  which  it  is  not  easy  to  eliminate  ;  the  method  may 
be  rendered  more  accurate,  however,  by  absorbing  the  carbonic  acid  by  a 
ball  of  caustic  potash  fuatd,  on  platinum  wire,  then,  after  determining 
the  volume,  absorbing  the  oxygen  by  aolution  of  caustic  potash  and 
pyrogallic  acid,  and  after  complete  absorption  tranafcrrmg  the  tu)>e  which 
contains  the  residual  gaa  to  n  trough  containing  water,  and  rending  the 
nitrogen  over  water;  or,  again,  after  absorption  of  the  CO,  by  the  ball 
of  caustic  potash,  the  oxygen  may  bo  absorbed  by  a  bullet  of  phoaphoruB 
left  in  the  gaa  for  24  hours;  in  this  case,  however,  before  reading  off  the 
volume,  a  bullet  of  caustic  potash  must  be  introduced  into  the  gas  and  left 
for  Bome  hours,  and  the  residual  gas  read  as  dry, 

Determtnalioii  of  the  total  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  ai^ 
animaVs  body. 
waickWt  A   tube   ia   tied   into   the   carotid   of  the   nnimal 

mMhad.  whilst  yet  alive,  and  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of  blood 

collected,  defibrinated,  measured,  and  set  aside  (portioo  A).  The 
animal  is  then  bled  to  death,  the  whole  of  the  blood  defibrioated  and 
kept  (portion  B).  The  blood-vessels  are  then  washed  out  with 
normal  (salt  solution  until  the  washings  issue  quite  colourless ;  these 
are  added  to  portion  B,  and  the  whole  mixed  and  measured.  Some 
of  the  rod  solution  thus  obtained  is  placed  in  a  haeraatinomcter, 
which  we  shall  designate  as  H.B. ;  a  flmall  quantity  of  A  is  then 
diluted  with  10  times  its  volume  of  distilled  water,  and  an  accurately 
measured  volume  (one  or  two  cubic  centimetres)  is  placed  ia  a 
Becond  haematinometer  (H.A,)  placed  by  the  side  of  the  first  and 
illuminated  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

Distilled  water  ia  now  added  from  a  burette  to  the  contents  of 
B.A.  until  their  tint  is  exactly  equal  to  the  Quid  in  H.B. ;  when 
equality  is  obtained,  the  volume  of  water  ailrted  is  read  otT,  and  tlius 
is  found  the  volume  of  the  solution  of  pure  bloofi  which  was  equal  to 
the  previously  unknown  mixture  of  portion  B  and  washings.  By 
■impie  calculations,  of  whicli  the  steps  are  perfectly  obvious,  we  caa 
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tben  find  the  amount  of  blood  which  the  washings  contain,  which 
a<]ded  to  the  volume  of  A  gives  the  total  volume  of  blood  contained  in 
the  body. 

This  method  may  be  modified  in  various  ways.  Thus  the  amount 
of  haemoglobin  in  the  fluid  may  be  determined  by  Preyer's  method  ; 
or  the  tiasues  and  or^'ans  may  be  chopped  up  finely  and  treated  with 
water,  and  the  fluid  thus  obtained  after  being  filtered  may  be  added 
to  the  washings  from  the  blood-vessels ;  or  carbonic  oxide  may  be 
passed  through  the  blood  and  through  the  mixture  of  blood  and  water, 
BO  as  to  secure  a  fluid  of  more  uniform  and  more  persistent  tint. 

The  following  determinations  of  the  relation  of  volume  of  blood  to 
weiglit  of  body  have  been  made  by  these  methods. 

VOLDME  OF  BLOOD,  EXPRESSED  AS  A  FRACTION  OF  THE  BODt 
WEIOBT,  CONTAINED  IN  THE  BODY  OF  VAMOUS  ANIUALS. 
(OSOHEIDLEN'.] 


According  to 

1 

Welokor. 

Heidenbain. 

OMheidlen. 

Panom. 

Bud 

GBoheyiBD. 

Ouinert-pig  . 
Rabbit    .     . 

» :  :  : 

A 

ss^s 

AtoA 

Ato.v 

TtMi"'**'  It  is  obvious  that  by   the   enumeration  of  blood 

mstbod.  coipuscles  in  blood  diluted  to  a  known  extent,  and  in 

the  mixture  of  blood  and  washings,  the  amount  of  blood  contained  in 
an  animal's  body  could  also  be  ascertained,  though  doubtless  not  so 
accurately  as  by  Welcker's  method. 

Malassez'  has  actually  attempted  to  determine  the  total  mass  of 
the  blood  of  a  living  man  by  the  process  of  enumeration.  The 
number  of  blood  corpuscles  contained  in  a  cubic  millimetre  of  blood 
obtained  from  tbe  finger  having  been  detennined  as  exactly  as 
possible,  300  cubic  centimetres  of  blood  were  removed  by  venesection. 
Some  hours  afterwards,  the  corpuscles  in  blood  again  drawn  from  the 

'  Oicbeidlsn,  Fhyiiologiichti  lUitliodik,  Dritto  Liefcrtiiig,  p.  337.  On  tbia  Bubject 
ooDiolt  also 

GBoheidlen,  "  Stndien  liber  die  Blutmcnge."  Unteriuchungtn  au»  dtm  phi/tiolog. 
Laboratorium  m  Wanburg,  Vol  n.  p.  153  (la69). 

GBDheuUen,  "  Bomerkungea  zu  der  Welcker'scben  Methmle  der  Bluthestimmmig 
nnd  der  filatmenge  ejniger  Sangetliiore."    Pflflgar'e  Arehiv,  Vol,  vii.  (1873)  p.  544. 

Weloker,  "  BeHtimmang  dor  Menge  des  Edrperblutea  uad  der  BlatnirbBkraft,"  ftc- 
ZtlUehrift/.  rat.  iledicin.     Srd  Series,  Vol.  iv.  (1858)  p.  147. 

■  Mauuaez.  "  BcKilterelieB  but  quelqneB  variationB  que  pr£senta  la  maflso  totals  da 
Bang."  Arehivri  de  Phytiologif  narnialt  tt  pathologiqut.  iad  aarioa.  Vol.  il.  (1876)' 
Connnlt  egpeoially  pp.  277— 28U. 
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finger  were  counted.  By  assuming  that  in  the  interval  which  had 
elapsed  between  the  venesection  and  the  second  enumeration  the 
volume  of  blood  had  become  exactly  the  same  as  it  had  been  at  the 
time  of  the  first  enumeration,  and  further  that  no  formation  of  new 
corpuscles  had  taken  place  in  the  same  period^  Malassez  obtained  data 
for  calculating  the  total  mass  of  the  blood. 

It  is  obvious  however  that  these  assumptions  are  altogether 
unwarrantable,  and  if  in  one  case  they  led  to  a  result  not  far  removed 
from  the  truth,  such  was  a  mere  result  of  chance. 

Medico-Legal  Detection  of  Blood-Stains, 

Deteefeton  It    not    unfrequently   happens    that    the    medical 

or  blood  cells  jurist  is  asked  to  decide  whether  a  certain  stain  upon 
\ff  miero-  clothes,  weapons,  floors,  &c.  is  a  stain  of  blood.     When 

***^'  recent,  the  identification  of  a  blood-stain  presents  no 

difficulties.  By  moistening  it  with  diluted  glycerine  of  specific 
gravity  1025  and,  after  some  time,  expressing  the  liquid,  we  may 
obtain  microscopic  evidence  of  the  presence  of  blood  corpuscles; 
when  such  is  the  case  the  observer  may  be  able  to  state  positively 
that  the  blood  was  or  was  not  the  blood  of  a  mammal,  but  cannot 
venture  upon  any  more  definite  expression  of  opinion. 

niifni^i  Whether  successful  or  not  in  the  detection  of  blood 

xMetton  of  corpuscles,  it  is  always  desirable  to  obtain  the  chemical 
obiof  blood  proofs  of  the  presence  of  blood ;  and  with  proper  treat- 
oonitttnontt  ment  this  is  possible  even  with  blood- stains  of  consider- 
in  itain.  able  antiquity  and  of  small  size. 

We  shall  suppose  that  the  observer  is  examining  a  cloth  stained 
with  blood;  having  selected  the  particular  stain  which  he  wishes 
to  examine  he  may,  with  pencil,  draw  a  circle  around  it  and  mark 
the  circle  with  a  letter  or  number,  for  purposes  of  identification  and 
description.  He  then  will  proceed  to  cut  out  the  stain  and  to 
pass  a  thread  through  it;  the  blood-stained  piece  of  cloth  is  then 
suspended  in  a  very  small  test-tube  containing  a  few  drops  of 
distilled  water ;  the  size  of  the  tube  must  depend  upon  the  estimate 
which  the  experimenter  forms  of  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  stain. 
The  piece  of  stained  cloth  is  left  to  soak  for  one  or  two  hours,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  water  will  usually  have  acquired  a  more  or  less 
distinctly  red  colouration.  By  the  aid  of  the  thread  which  had  been 
attiBKihed  to  it  the  little  piece  of  cloth  is  now  withdrawn  from  the  water 
and  pressed  with  a  small  glass  rod  against  the  upper  part  of  the  test- 
tube  so  as  to  squeeze  out  the  liquid  which  it  had  imbibed.  A  small 
quantity  of  the  liquid  may  be  examined  in  a  small  cell  with  the  aid 
of  the  microspectroscope ;  but  only  when  the  examination  is  carried 
on  by  a  person  who  has  by  considerable  practice  familiarized  himself 
with  the  use  of  the  instrument  and  with  the  various  absorption 
spectra  of  colouring  matters. 
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g  blood  by  m 


IS  of  tbe  B\ 


le  tliB  observer  endeaxouru 


e  apectroecope  tl 
if  characteristic  spectra ;    even  when  haemoglobin  b 
been  decompoaed  and  the  stain  contains  methaemoglohin  or  Laematin  a 
Batisfactory  Beriea  of  apectrum  observationa  may  be  made ', 

If  the  quantity  of  red  solution  be  sufficient,  a  few  drops  may  be 
treated  with  solution  of  ammonia  which  will  induce  no  change.  The 
greater  part  of  the  liquid,  or,  if  its  quantity  be  small,  the  whole  of 
it,  is  now  heated  to  boiling;  the  red  colour  will  disappear  and  a 
turbidity  or  coagulation  will  he  observed  to  form,  the  coagulum 
having  a  dirty  grey  colour ;  on  now  adding  a  drop  of  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash  to  the  turbid  liquid,  this  will  be  instantly  cleared  and 
the  solution  will  be  observed  to  be  green  by  transmitted  and  red  by 
reflected  light ;  on  adding  a  small  drop  of  nitric  acid  the  precipitate 
will  be  reproduced. 

oi"«i"M«»  Another  t«st  which  adds  confirmatory  evidence  to 

*•"■  that  afforded  by  other  means,  and  which  is  of  extreme 

delicacy,  rests  upon  the  reaction  developed  by  haemoglobin  and  its 
derivatives  when  brought  in  contact  with  guaiaeum  and  hydric 
peroxide.  To  try  this  test  it  is  best  to  moisten  the  stain  with 
distilled  water,  and  then  to  press  a  piece  of  white  filtering  paper 
firmly  against  it ;  a  little  of  the  colouring  matter  will  adliere  to 
the  filtering  paper.  Having  secured  a  slight  stain  on  the  filtering 
paper,  this  is  moistened  with  a  drop  of  tincture  of  guaiaeum,  and 
then  with  a  few  drops  of  an  ethereal  solution  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen.  A  beautiful  blue  colour  will  be  developed  if  the  stain 
is  one  of  blood.  It  must  be  home  in  memory,  however,  that 
this  test  cannot  be  rehed  upon  by  itself,  though  the  evidence 
which  it  affords  is  valuable  when  taken  in  connection  with  other 
facts. 

ThsHumin  In  the  case  of  very  old  blood-stains  it  may  not  only 

*••*■  be  impossible  to  obtain  blood  corpuscles  for  microscopic 

examination,  but  even  to  obtain  a  solution  containing  the  colouring 
matter  and  proteids  of  the  blood.  In  such  a  case  the  haemin-test  is 
of  special  value.  This  test  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  when 
haemoglobin  or  haematin  are  heated  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and 
common  salt,  a  hydrochlorate  of  haematin  is  formed,  which,  on 
evaporation,  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  reddish  brown  prisms,  the 
so-tilled  haemiH-crystals.  The  test  is  one  of  great  delicacy  and  the 
result  is  remarkably  free  from  fallacy.  The  blood-stain,  having  been 
cut  out,  is  plaeed  with  a  few  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  a  very 
minute  (indeed  scarcely  perceptible)  crystal  of  common  salt,  in  a 
watch-glass,  which  is  then  heated  to  boiling  over  a  spirit-lamp 
Same.  The  liquid  will  soon  assume  a  brownish  red  tint;  the  little 
piece  of  cloth  may  then  be  squeezed   with  a  rod  against   the   side 

'  CoDHiilt  Sorb;,  "  Od  wime  improrein^Dtii  in  tlio  Hp»trum  mothod  of  delectliiR 
blood."  MonlMy  MieroKopical  Journal.  Vol.  vi.  (1871)  p.  3.  Also  MacMuna.  Tkt 
Spectrmcope  in  Medicinr,     LundoQ,  Cbutchill,  1S80. 
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of  the  watch-glass,  and  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
wateh-glass  is  then  examined  with  a  magnifying  power  of  about 
350  diameters.  If  no  crystals  are  perceptible,  more  acetic  acid 
may  be  added  and  the  process  of  boiling  and  evaporation  repeated. 
If  present,  the  crystals  present  the  appearance  shewn  in  Fig.  24  (page 
115). 

Medico-Legal  Detection  of  Carbonic  Oxide  in  Blood, 

As  was  mentioned  at  page  105,  carbonic  oxide  expels  the  oxygen 
from  oxy-haemoglobin  and  forms  a  more  stable  compound,  which  is 
not  affected  by  the  alkaline  reducing  solutions  which  readily  reduce 
oxy-haemoglobin.  Blood  of  animals  poisoned  with  carbonic  oxide,  if 
nearly  saturated  with  the  gas,  presents  a  remarkably  persistent 
vermilion  colouration ;  if  not  saturated,  the  colour  may  not  be  very 
distinctly  affected. 

The  action  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  of  specific  gravity  1"?5 
establishes  a  very  remarkable  difference  between  CO-blood  and 
normal  blood*.  This  reagent  when  added  to  normal  blood  converts  it 
into  a  black,  slimy,  mass,  which  when  spread  in  thin  layers  over  a 
porcelain  capsule  appears  of  a  greenish  brown  colour;  blood  which 
has  absorbed  cai'bonic  oxide  presents,  on  the  contrary,  after  treatment 
with  its  own  volume  of  the  solution  of  caustic  soda,  the  appearance  of 
a  firmly  coagulated  mass,  and,  when  spread  on  porcelain,  appears  of  a 
cinnabar-red  colour. 

It  has  been  recommended  that,  instead  of  employing  a  simple 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  a  sohition  of  caustic 
soda  of  sp.  gr.  1*3,  and  2}  parts  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  in 
water  (1  to  3),  should  be  rubbed  up  with  the  blood  in  a  porcelain 
capsule,  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  being  sufficient  for  the  reaction*. 

A  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  presence  of  carbonic  oxide  is 
obtained  with  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope.  The  suspected  blood  is 
suitably  diluted  so  as  to  exhibit  with  perfect  distinctness  the  two 
absorption  bands  of  0,-Hb  or  CO-Hb.  Then  a  small  quantity  of 
Stokes  s  reagent  (ammoniacal  solution  of  ferrous  tartrate  or  citrate)  is 
added.  In  the  event  of  the  blood  containing  carbonic  oxide  the  two 
bands  will  not  wholly  fade,  but  will  persist  more  or  less  distinctly. 
When  the  blood  is  saturated  with  carbonic  oxide  the  spectrum 
undergoes  no  perceptible  change  under  the  influence  of  the  reducing 
solution. 

1  Hoppe,  Virchow'8  Archiv,  Vol.  xi.  Heft  8  (1857),  p.  288. 

'  EulenUerg,  Die  Lehre  von  den  schddlichen  und  giftigen  Gtuen,    Braunschweig, 
1865,  p.  48. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  LYMPH  AND  CHYLE.    THE  SO-CALLED 
TRANSUDATIONS,   NORMAL  AND  PATHOLOGICAL 

Sec.  1.    The  Lymph  (including  the  Chyle). 

Preliminary  Observations. 

Ontiie  As    the    blood   circulates   through  the   capillaiies   of 

natiizeoftbe  the  body  there  is  a  continual  transudation,  througli 
^'y^^'  their    walls,    of   water    holding    in    solution   organic, 

mineral,  and  gaseous  constituents,  which  are  destined  for  the  nutrition 
of  the  elements  of  the  tissues.  This  nutritive  fluid  bathes  the  tissue 
elements,  and  is  the  agent  which  supplies  them  directly  with  the 
matters  which  they  require  for  their  maintenance  and  repair,  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  it  removes  from  them  soluble  effete  matters  whicli 
would,  if  accumulating,  impair  the  functional  activity  of  the  tissues 
in  which  they  have  been  formed.  The  fluid  which  has  transuded 
from  the  blood-vessels  finds  its  way  into  the  minutest  radicles  of  the 
lymphatic  system,  and  is  then  carried,  sooner  or  later,  to  lymphatic 
glands,  and  through  them  into  larger  lymphatics  which  ultimately 
empty  their  contents  into  the  large  venous  trunks  in  proximity  to  the 
heart.  The  term  lymph,  although  usually  applied  to  the  liquid 
contained  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  is  also  applicable  to  the  fluid 
which  is  found  in  those  extra-vascular  spaces  from  which  the 
lymphatics  ori^nate,  or  with  which  they  communicate — to  the  fluid, 
for  instance,  which  bathes  the  lacunae  of  connective  tissue,  or  which 
moistens  the  interior  of  the  great  serous  sacs.  Inasmuch  as  divers 
organs  take  from  the  fluid  transuded  by  the  blood  different  quantities 
of  organic,  saline,  and  fi^seous  constituents,  according  to  their  wants 
and  produce  different  kinds  and  different  quantities  of  effete  products, 
it  follows  that  the  lymph  must  be  a  liquid  which  varies  materially 
in  composition,  according  to  the  region  from  which  it  is  derived,  and 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  functional  activity  of  the  organs 
contributing  to  it 
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OhyisiiUia  Whilat   the   lymphatics  generally  contain  a  liquid 

rm  appiiBii       which  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  diluted  liiiuor  sanguinis, 
totuaiyinpii       deprived  of  a  small  fraction  of  certain  of  iteconatituonts, 
and  augnienttid  by  certain  other  constituents,  such  as 
urea  or  carbonic  acid,  which  are  the  effete  products  of 
tissue  metabolism,  certain  of  the  lymphatics — those  of 
the  small  i n test! ue^ contain,  during  the  period  of  diges- 
tion,lymph  which  is  laden  with  suspended  fattymatter  ia 
a  fine  state  of  division,  and  which  gives  to  the  fluid  a  nulJiy  appear- 
ance.    The  fatty  matter  has  passed  from  the  interior  of  the  alimentary 
canal  through,  or  between,  the  cylindrical  epithelial  cells  of  the  villi 
into  the  sub-epithelial  connective   tissue,   whence  it  has  made  its 
way  into  the  commencements  of  the  so-called  lacteah,  as  the  ab- 
sorbents of  the  intestinal  villi  are  called.     Chyle  is  therefore  the 
lymph  of  the  small  intestine  laden  with  fat  whilst  the  absorption  of 
that  substance  ia  proceeding.     The  Ckt/le  will  be  considered  m  detail 
in  relation  to  the  functions  of  Digestion  and  Assimilation. 

oireom-  The  amount  of  lymph  which  is  discharged  by  t.he 

Sa****  "tt*  lymphatics  of  a  part  is  much  increased  by  muscular 
y,.nMty  of  contractions  and  pa.ssive  movements  of  the  part.  When 
lymph  and  the  arterial  pressure  is  increased  the  amount  of  lymph 
•^y**-  diminishes.     When  an  obstruction  to  venous  circulation 

exists  the  amount  of  lymph  increases.  Poisoning  with  curare  increases 
the  dlachai^e  of  lympb.  The  amount  of  chyle  is  materially  increased 
by  the  digestion  of  food  rich  in  fatty  matters. 

Hg^  Of  Small  quantities  of  lymph  for  microscopic  eiami- 

oMaiiiiiic  nation  may  be  obtained  by  puncturing  the  subcutaneous 

Vn*!*-  dorsal  lymph-sac  of  the   frog,  and  aspirating  with  a 

capillary  pipette. 

When  large  quantities  of  lymph  are  required  they  may  be  obtained 
hy  tying  a  glass  cannula  into  the  thoracic  duct  of  a  deeply  anaeathe- 
tized  animal,  at  the  spot  where  that  tube  empties  itself  into  the 
juDctton  of  the  large  veins  at  the  root  of  the  neck'. 

In  lai^e  animals,  such  as  the  horse  and  ox,  a  cannula  may  be 
tied  into  one  of  the  large  cervical  lymphatics  accompanying  the 
carotid  artery. 

For  purposes  of  demonstration  small  quantities  of  lymph  may 
be  obtained  from  the  thoracic  duct  of  a  recently  killed  animal. 

Physical  characters  of  the  Lymph. 

colour,  uid  When  freshly  drawn  from  the  thoracic  duct  of  fasting 

inicroMopio        animals  the  lymph  ia  a  transparent  liquid,  sometimes  of 

**'*'*'"■         a  slight  yellow  colour;  when  obtained  from  an  animal 

I  during  the  period  of  digestion,  it  presents  a  mnre  or  less  milky  colour 
owing  to  the  absorption  of  fatty  matters  from  the  alimentary  canal. 
>  ThislDctlial  WM  folluwed  bjlkigwl  audbj  HBaunu-BtcD.  inlheirreBeu'chmoi: 
Cidt 


■ 
■ 


F   BMW  of  lymph.  conduoUMl  in  the  Leipzig  Laborstorv  uadBF  the  direction  o 
^'Lodng.     tSe« 'OMoaof  L7mpb,'p.  22S.) 
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Oq  microscopic  examination,  the  transparent  lyrapli  of  fasting 
animals  preaeuta  colourless  corpuscles — lymph-curpuscles,  identical  witL 
the  colourless  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  floating  in  a  clear  liquid,  the 
l^iph-plasma ;  mixed  with  these,  a  few  coloured  corpuscles  are 
often  observed,  even  though  great  precautions  have  been  taken  to 
prevent  the  admixture,  with  the  lymph,  of  blood  from  wounded  blood- 
vessels. 

It  is  certain  that  the  lymph  corpuscles  are  comparatively  scanty 
in  the  radicles  of  the  lymphatic  system,  and  that  they  are  increased 
in  number  as  the  lymph  passes  through  the  lymphatic  glands.  These 
glands  are  the  chief,  though  not  the  exclusive,  formers  of  the  lymph 
celLs,  for  wherever  lymphoid  or  adenoid  connective  tissue  exists,  as 
for  instance  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
(of  which  it  forms  almost  the  frame-work)  or  in  the  follicles  of  the 
thymus,  of  the  tonsils,  of  the  spleen  (Malpigbian  bodies),  there 
is  doubtless  a  formation  of  lymph  cells.  It  is,  indeed,  the  wide 
distribution  of  adenoid  connective  tissue,  especially  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  which  accounts  in  great  part  for  the  fact,  that  the  lymph  of  the 
emalleit  lymphatics  always  contains  some  corpuscles,  though  some  of 
these  are  doubtless  derived  from  the  blootl,  and  have  wandered  through 
the  capillary  walb  into  the  cell  spaces  of  the  connective  tissue,  and 
so  found  their  way  into  the  lymphatics. 

The  lymph  of  animals  in  active  digestion  is  milky  from  admixture 
with  the  fatty  chyle.  It  exhibits  under  the  microscope,  what  has 
been  termed  a  molecular  basis,  i.e.  innumerable  very  finely  divided 
particles,  mainly  fatty  in  nature,  which  manifest  very  characteristic 
Brownian  movements. 

bmcUod.  The   Lymph  has    an  alkaline   reaction,  which  is, 

however,  less  marked  than  that  of  the  blood. 

Tutoand  Its  ta.ste   is  saltish,  and  it  has  a  slight  inde&nite 

ttaaO.  odour  which  varies  somewhat  in  different  animals. 

Bpedfld  The  statements  of  authors  vary   in  regard   to  the 

»»Tity.  specific  gravity.     According  to  Owen  Rees  and  Marcet 

the  spi'cific  gravity  varies  between  1012  and  1022. 

coa«iiiA-  In  a  time  which  varies  between  3  and  20  minutes 

UonoTLyinpli.  after  it  has  left  the  vessels,  the  lymph  undergoes 
coagulation  which  is  identical  with  that  of  liquor  sanguinis.  A  soft 
trembhng  jelly  is  at  first  formed,  and  after  some  time  a  contracted 
colourless  coagulum  floats  in  a  colourless  or  yellowish  liquid,  which 
■  we  may  term  the  Ipnph-serum. 

The  fibrin  which  separates  from  coagulated  lytnph  is  identical  with  that 
of  blood.  Very  great  difierenceB  exist  in  the  iitte  of  ci>ag<ilation  of  lyrapb. 
Ah  a  rule  lymph  wliich  is  flowing  rapiilly  coagulates  leas  mpidly  than 
lymph  which  is  flowing  slowly;  there  in  no  rule  to  be  laid  down  however. 
Borne  lymph  does  not  coagulate  at  all'. 

I  Luclwip.  quoted  by  Gorup-Beaanez,  Lrhrbueh,  *o..  p.  37B. 
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The  Proteids  of  the  Lymph. 

These  consist  of  fibrinogen,  of  a  globulin  presumedly  identical 
with  serum-globulin,  and  of  serum-albumin. 

The  amount  of  fibrin  which  separates  from  the  lymph  varies 
between  0*4  and  0*8  per  1000,  being,  therefore,  much  less  in  quantity 
than  that  which  separates  from  the  blood.  Accurate  data  are  wanting 
in  reference  to  the  amount  of  globulin,  over  and  above  the  fibrinogen, 
which  the  lymph  contains. 

The  amount  of  serum-albumin,  found  in  diflFerent  specimens  of 
lymph,  appears  to  have  varied  within  wide  limits,  probably  between 
21  and  60  parts  per  1000. 

From  certain  observations  of  Wurtz  it  would  appear  that  lymph 
yields  only  about  one- fourth  of  the  amount  of  fibrin  which  is  furnished 
by  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and  that  it  contains  rather  less  than  half  the 
amount  of  serum-albumin  contained  in  that  fluid. 

The  Fats  of  the  Lymph  and  Chyle. 

The  amount  of  fatty  matters  in  the  lymph  of  fasting  animals  is 
small  Gubler  and  Quevenne  on  one  occasion  found  the  lympli 
obtained  from  a  lymphatic  fistula  in  the  leg  of  a  woman,  to  contain 
9*2  parts  of  fat  per  1000,  but  this  perhaps  represents  the  highest 
limit.  In  most  analyses  of  lymph,  the  amount  of  fat  found  has 
been  smaller.  In  the  chyle  the  amount  of  fat  is  immensely 
greater.  In  his  recent  researches  on  the  absorption  of  fat  and  its 
passage  through  the  thoracic  duct,  Zawilski*  has  found  that  the  fluid 
obtained  from  the  thoracic  duct  of  animals  fed  upon  a  purely  fatty 
diet  may  contain  the  enormous  proportion  of  14C  per  cent,  of  fat,  viz. 
about  three  times  as  much  fat  as  average  milk,  tinder  the  heading 
of  fats  are,  however,  included  certain  bodies  which  are  not  properly 
fats,  viz  lecithin  and  cholesterin.  Hoppe-Seyler  analysed  the  ether 
extract  of  chyle  obtained  from  a  fistula  in  the  human  subject  and 
found  it  to  have  the  following  composition  : — 

In  1000  parts  of  the  ether-extract. 

Ist  portion.  2nd  portion. 

Cholesterin     .     .     .  113-2  1409 

Lecithin     ....  75-4  88  4 

Olein 3813 

Palmitin  and  Stearin  4301  7707 

The  Extractive  matters  of  Lymph, 

Like  the  other  constituents  of  the  lymph,  the  so-called  extractive 
matters  vary  very  greatly  in  proportion  in  diflferent  specimens.  The 
best  known  of  these  extractive  matters  are  sugar  and  urea,  though 
others,  such  as  lactic  acid,  leucine  and  tyrosine  have  been  discovered. 

^  Zawilski,  ''Dancr  nnd  Umfang  des  Fcttstromes  durch  den  Brastgang  nach  Fdt- 
genuBB."    Lndwig'a  Arbeiten,  Vol.  xi.  (187C)  p.  147—167. 
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Sugar  It  has  long  been  known*  that  the  lymph  contains 

SraSS^wad^     sugar,  and  it  has  lately  been  shewn  by  v.  Mehring* 
diyie.  that  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  lymph  is  approxi- 

mately the  same  as  in  the  blood.  It  had  been  stated 
by  Bernard  that  the  lymph  of  the  intestinal  tract  (chyle)  does  not 
take  up  sugar  when  animals  are  fed  upon  a  starchy  or  saccharine  diet, 
and  the  statement  is  confirmed  by  v.  Mehring. 

U^ea  Urea  is  a  constant  ingredient  of  the  lymph  and 

present  In  tbe     chyle,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Wurtz*.    The  amount 
^3^"**^  of  urea,  like  that  of  sugar,  appears  to  be  the  same 

in  the  lymph  and  blood. 

The  following  are  the  results  obtained  by  Wurtz;  although, 
owing  to  the  method  employed,  the  amount  of  urea  found  was  much 
below  the  actual  amount,  the  observations  are  doubtless  comparable 
with  each  other. 


QUANTITY    OF    UBEA   FOUND    IN    100    PARTS    OF    BLOOD,  LYMPH    AND 

CHYLE. 


Animal. 

Blood. 

Lymph. 

Chyle. 

Dog   

Cow  

Horse 

Bull  

0-009 
0019 

0-016 
0019 
0  012 
0021 

0-019 
0-019 

According  to   Lehmann    the    chyle   of    the    horse 
tractlves  contains  alkaline  lactates,  and  according  to   Frerichs 

present  In  the  and  Staedeler,  leucine  and  tyrosine  are  also  present  in 
^n^haad  lymph;  no  definite  information  on  these  subjects  is  yet 
^^'  available. 

The  Salts  of  the  Lymph, 

Like  the  other  constituents  of  the  lymph,  the  salts  vary  consider- 
ably in  proportion  accorditig  as  the  fluid  is  more  or  less  rich  in  water. 

The  salts  are  relatively  much  more  abundant  than  the  organic 
solids,  so  that  we  may  say  that  in  transuding  through  the  walls  of 
the  blood  vessels,  the  liquor  sanguinis  furnishes  to  the  lymph  a  small 
quantity  of  its  fibrinogen,  about  one-half  of  its  serum-albumin,  and  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  its  salts. 

The  composition  of  the  salts  of  the  lymph  and  chyle  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  salts  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  in  both  cases 
sodium  chloride  constituting  the  overwhelming  constituent. 

1  Onbler  and  Qnevenne,  Comptes  Rendtu,  Vol.  xlvi.  p.  677. 

>  V.  Mehring,  *'Ueber  die  Abzugswege  des  Zuckcra  aus  dcr  Darmhdhle.**     Ludwiff'e 
Arheitm,  1877. 

s  Wortz,  Comptes  JUndiu,  July,  1859. 
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The  Gases  of  the  Lymph, 

Tlie  lymph  contains  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  with  traces  of  oxygen, 
all  removable  by  the  mercurial  pump.  The  composition  of  the  gases 
of  the  lymph,  especially  the  proportion  and  condition  of  the  CO 
contained  in  that  liquid,  has  formed  the  subject  of  elaborate  investi- 
gation iu  the  laboratories  of  Leipzig  and  Bonn,  because  of  the  light 
which  the  investigation  promised  to  throw  on  the  seat  of  the  processes 
of  oxidation  in  the  economy.  In  discussing  that  question,  in  another 
section  of  this  work,  we  shall  again  revert  to  the  conclusions  which 
have  been  drawn  from  the  study  of  the  gases  of  the  lymph,  though 
we  think  it  right  to  give  a  systematic  account  of  these  in  this  place. 

The  first  researches  were  made  in  the  Leipzig  laboratory,  under 
Professor  Ludwig's  direction,  by  Hammarsten  ,  They  shewed  that 
pure  lymph,  unmixed  with  blood,  contains  either  no  oxygen  or  mere 
traces  of  that  gas ;  that  it  contains  CO,  in  quantity  greater  than  is 
contained  in  arterial,  but  smaller  than  is  contained  in  venous  blood ; 
that  it  contains  about  the  same  quantity  of  N  as  is  present  in  the 
blood.  The  following  are  some  of  the  actual  results  obtained  by 
Hammarsten. 


VOLUMES  OF  GASES  (MEASURED  AT  OOC.  AND  760  im.  PRESSURE)  YIELDED 
BY  100  VOLUMES  OF  LYMPH,  OBTAINED  FROM  DIFFERENT  LYMPHATIC 
VESSELS  OF  THE  DOG.     (HAMMARSTEN.) 

O  CO,  N 

I.      Lymph  from  the  left  foreleg,  quite  free 

from  blood 0  00  41-89  112 

ir.         do.         .....         .         010  4713  ir>8 

IIL       do.  .         .  000  4407  1-22 

IV.  Lymph  from  the  thoracic  duct  .         010  37*55  1*63 

V.  The  same  lymph  as  IV.  after  being  kept 

for  24  hours  in  ice         .         .         .         005     37*50     1-82 

VI.  Lymph   from  the  tlioracic  duct,   con- 

taining a  little  haemoglobin  .         .         004     38*88     118 

A  second  observer,  Tschiriew',  pursuing  the  same  subject,  under 
Ludwig  s  direction,  obtained  the  following  results,  which  shew  the 
simultaneous  composition  of  the  gases  of  lympli,  of  blood,  and  of 
scrum  of  blood,  in  dogs  in  an  aspliyxiated  condition. 

1  Hammarsten,  "Uebcr  die  Oaao  der  Hnndolymphe."    Lndwig*8  Arheiten^  1R7L 
*  Tschiriew,  *'Dio  Untorscliiede  dor  Blat-  uud  Lymphgase  dos  orstickten  Thiercn." 
Lud wig's  Arbeiten^  1875. 

G.  15 
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0 

CO, 

N 

001 

4206 

079 

004 

4278 

1-70 

0-09 

48*38 

0-56 

0 

CO, 

N 

0-01 

53-75 

0-83 

004 

58-28 

1-38 

0  05 

65-83 

1-92 

VOLUMES  OF  GASES  (MEASURED  AT  0»C.  AND  760  mm.)  YIELDED 
BY  100  VOLUMES  OF  LYMPH,  BLOOD  AND  SERUM  (TSCHIRIEW). 

I.  Dog  not  under  Hie  influence  of  curare^  hut 

asphyociated. 

Lymph 

Blood  ..... 

Serum         ..... 

II.  Same  conditions  as  in  I. 

Lymph 

Blood  ..... 

Serum         -        .        .        .        . 

III.  Dog  poisoned  mtli  curare,  and 

asphyxiated, 

0  CO,  N 

Lymph 001  41-25  1-38 

Blood Ill  4518  1-84 

Serum 013  5078  1*50 

A  third  observer,  Buchner*,  continuing  the  observations  of 
Tscliiriew,  found  that  in  asphyxia,  as  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  blood  increased,  that  in  the  lymph  diminished. 

Teneion  of  From  these  researches,  which  do  not,  it  is  true,  teach 

the  CO, of  us  the  comparative  tension  of  the  gases  of  the  lymph 

lormpii.  and  blood,  it  was  reasonable  to  come  to  the  conclusion 

that  probably  the  tension  of  the  CO,  of  the  lymph  was  smaller 
than  that  of  the  blood.  Direct  experiments  made  by  Pfluger*  and 
Strassburg'  indeed  shewed  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  lymph  has 
a  tension,  slightly  but  decidedly,  less  than  that  of  the  blood.  Ac- 
cording to  the  views  which  formerly  at  least  were  held  by  many  very 
eminent  physiologists,  this  result  seemed  to  localize  the  formation  of 

1  Bucliner,  *<Dio  Kolilensiiurc  in  der  Lymphe  des  ftihmGnden  nnd  erstickten 
Thicrea."  Ludwig's  Arheiten,  1876. 

■  Pfltlger,  •*Die  Gase  der  Secrete."  Archiv  f.  die  gesammU  Physiologies  Vol.  n. 
(1869)  p.  156. 

*  btrassburgf  '*  Topographie  der  Graaspannangen  im  thierischen  OrgaDismus.*' 
Pfliiger'B  Archiv,  Vol.  vi.  pp.  66—96. 
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carbonic  acid  within  the  blood-vessels  rather  than  in  the  tissues ;  if,  it 
might  be  argued,  CO,  is  fonned  in  the  tissues  and  passes  into  the 
blood,  it  can  only  do  so  in  virtue  of  the  CO.  having  a  higher  tension 
in  the  extra-vascular  liquids  than  in  the  blood.  The  answer  which 
has  been  given  to  this  objection  may  be  summarized  as  follows : — 
It  is  conceivable,  and  indeed  most  likely,  that  the  tension  of  the  CO 
at  the  seats  of  its  formation  (in  and  near  the  anatomical  elements 
of  the  tissues)  may  be  much  higher  than  that  of  the  lymph.  If 
instead  of  analysing  the  lymph  we  analyse  the  normal  secretions 
of  the  body,  such  as  the  urine,  bile,  saliva,  &c.,  which  result 
more  directly  from  the  action  of  the  anatomical  elements,  we  shall 
be  analysing  liquids  whose  gaseous  tension  will,  in  all  probability, 
more  nearly  represent  that  of  the  tissues  which  are  the  seat  of  the 
respiratory  combustion.  Now  the  tension  of  the  CO^  of  these  liquids 
is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  lymph,  and  higher  even  than  that 
of  venous  blood. 

All  difficulty  in  explaining  the  passage  of  carbonic  acid  into 
the  blood  has,  however,  been  removed  by  the  last  investigation  on  the 
gases  of  the  lymph  made  in  the  Leipzig  laboratory.  Gaule^  hau 
determined  the  comparative  tension  of  the  CO,,  of  blood,  lymph  and 
serum,  and  has  shewn  that  whilst  the  quantity  of  that  gas  in  the 
serum  is  greater  than  in  the  lymph,  the  tension  of  the  CO,  is 
much  greater  in  the  lymph  than  in  the  serum.  The  same  difference 
will  doubtless  hold  between  the  tension  of  the  lymph  and  the  tension 
of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and  as  we  may  consider  the  exchange  of  CO, 
to  occur  in  the  first  place  between  those  two  liquids,  its  passage  into 
the  blood  is  easily  accounted  for. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  one  of  Gaule's  experiments  : 

PEBCENTAGE  OF  CO,,  AND  TENSION  OF  THE  GAS.  IN  THE  BLOOD- 
SERUM  AND  LYMPH  OF  AN  ASPHYXI/ITED  DOG. 

CO,  in  100  Tola.  Teniiion  in  mm.  of  Mercury. 

(Temp.  40»  C.) 

Blood         24-6  5G7 

Serum       34o  3;^4 

Lymph      25-o  621 

Tliis  subject  will  again  be  referred  to  at  length  in  discussing  the 
Respiration  of  the  Tissues. 


1  Ganlc,  "Die  KohlcnRanreinmnnnnR  im  Bint,  im  Semm  nnd  in  der  Lymphe. 
Ludwig's  Arheiten,  1878,  and  Arehivfur  Phytiologie  of  Du  Boid-Kojmond,  1878*,  p.  469. 
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RESULTS  OF  THE   QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSES  OF  LYMPH 
AND  CHYLE  MADE  BY  VARIOUS   OBSERVERS. 


I.  ANALYSES  OF  THE  LYMPH  OF  MAN. 


1 

Constitacnts 

in 

100  parts. 

Gubler 

and 

Qaevcnne. 

Marohand 

and 
Colberg. 

Scherer. 

Dahnhardt 

and 
Hensen. 

Odenius 

and 

Lang. 

Water 

Solid  Matters 

Fibrin 

Albamin 

Fat 

Extractive  Matters 

Salts 

I. 

n. 

111. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

93-99 
6-01 
005 
4-27 
0-38 
0-57 
0-73 

93-48 
6-52 
0-06 
4-28 
0-92 
0-44 
0-82 

96-93 
3-07 
0-52 
0-43 
0-26 
0-31 
1-54 

95-76 
4-24 
0-04 
3-47 

-1 

0-73 

98-63 
1-37 
Oil 
0-23 

0-15 

0-88 

94-36 
5-64 
0-16 
2-12 
2-48 
0-16 
0-72 

IL  ANALYSES  OF  THE  LYMPH  OBTAINED  FROM  THE  LYMPHATICS 

OF  THE  HOBSE  (G.  SCHMIDT). 


Constitaents  in  1000  parts. 

I. 

•     n. 

Water 

963-93 

955-36 

Solid  Matters 

36-07 

44-64 

Fibrin 

'J 

AlbiiTTiin 

Fats  and  ^tty  acids 

. 

28-84 

34-99 

Other  organic  matters 

4 

Inorganic  matters 

7-22 

7-47 

NaCl 

5-43 

5-67 

Na,0 

1-50 

1-27 

K,0 

003 

016 

SO, 

0-03 

0-09 

P,0,  combined  with  alkalies 

002 

0-02  • 

C«.(PO,). 
Mg.(PO,). 

} 

0-22 

0-26 

In  the  serum  from  lOOC 

>P 

arts  of  Ly 

inph 

Schmidt  foum 

i: 

Albumin 

Fats  and  fatty  acids 

23-32 

30-59 
1-17 

Other  organic  matters 

4-48 

1-69 
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in.    ANALYSES  OP  CHYLE 

OP  THE 

HOBSE.  DOG  AND  MAX^. 

Constituents 

L 

U. 

111. 

IV. 

V. 

Til          3 

VI. 

in 

Chyle  of 

Chyle  of 

Blood. 

Chyle  of 

Blood-se- 
rum of 
Dog  IV. 

Chyle  of 

1000  parts. 

Horse. 

Horse. 

serum. 

Dog. 

Man. 

• 

Water 

'  960-97 

9^619 

930-75 

906-77 

936  01 

904-80 

Solida 

'     39  03 

43-81 

69-25 

96-23 

63-99 

95-20 

Fibrin 

2-57 

1-27 

111 

45-24  J 

l*/\   o 

Albumin 

2260 

29-85 

56-59 

21-05 

i0-8 

FatsCholes-j 

w 

terin  and      | 

009 

0-53 

64-86 

6-81 

9-2 

Lecithin       ) 

Fatty  acids  1 

in  the  foruil 

0-76 

0-28 

1-571 

of  soaps       ) 

I 

2-34 

291 

10-8 

Otherorgan- 
ic  matters 

5-37 

2-24 

3-85  J 

Haematin 

005 

006 

— 

„^„ 

Mineral  salts 

7-59 

7-49 

714 

7-92 

8-76 

4-4 

Loss 

-_ . 

—. 

— 

__ 

0-27 

NuCl 

576 

5-84 

5-74 

Na,0           1 
K,0            J 

1-31 

1-17 
013 

0-87 
014 

SO, 

0-07 

0-05 

Oil 

P.O. 

001 

005 

0-01 

Ca.(POJ.    ) 
Mg.(PO0.  / 

0-4 1 

0-25 

0-26 

CO, 

102 

0-82 

0-56 

Sec.  2.    The  Liquids  contained  in  the  healthy  serous 
SACS. — Synovia — The  Cerebko-spinal  Liquid. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  serous  sacs  of  the  body,  such  as 
the  pericardium,  the  peritoneum,  the  pleurae,  &a,  is,  during  life, 
moistened  by  a  small  quantity  of  a  liquid  which  must  be  looked 
upon  as  lymph.  These  serous  sacs  are,  indeed,  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  lymphatic  vessels,  and  offer  the  most  highly  differentiated 
examples  of  tlie  lacunar  origin  of  those  vessels. 

After  death  it  is  usual  to  find  in  certain  of  the  serous  sacs, 
especially  in  the  pericardium,  a  small  accumulation  of  the  so-called 
liquor  pericardii;  its  presence  in  them  in  quantity  is,  however,  not 
to  be  considered  as  affording  any  ground  for  the  l)elief  that  such 
accumulations  exist  during  life,  but  is  ratlier  to  be  accounted  for  as 
due  to  the  changes  in  the  circulation   which   immediately  precede 

*  This  Table  is  extraoted  from  Hoppc-Scylcr's  PhynUAogittrhe  Chfmie^  pp.  595  and 
59G.  Analyses  L,  II.  and  III.  are  by  C.  Schmidt;  IV.  and  V.  are  previously  unpub- 
lished analyses  by  HopiMJ-Scyler.  YI.  is  the  analysis  of  the  chyle  of  a  beheaded  person. 
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death.  Probably,  in  the  most  healthy  condition,  the  serous  sacs  are, 
as  was  said  above,  merely  moistened  with  lymph,  the  excess  finding 
its  way,  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  into  the  open  mouths  of  the  lymphatics. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  physical  characters  and  chemical  composition 
of  the  liquids  of  serous  cavities  is,  therefore,  almost  entirely  derived 
from  their  examination  when  increased  in  quantity,  and  will  be  fully 
referred  to  in  the  succeeding  section  of  this  chapter. 

The  secretion  of  the  synovial  sacs  of  joints  requires 
*^®     *  a  special   description,  as  it  diflfers  in  some  important 

particulars  from  the  contents  of  the  other  serous  sacs. 

Synovia  is  a  transparent,  faintly  yellow,  slimy  liquid,  of  alkaline 
reaction.  It  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  solid  matters  than  the 
fluid  of  other  serous  sacs,  and  is  specially  distinguished  from  them 
by  containing  mucin. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Frerichs*  whose  analyses  of 
synovia  are  given  below,  the  joints  of  animals  which  have  been  kept 
at  rest  furnished  more  synovia  than  those  in  active  exercise ;  in  the 
latter  it  is  more  concentrated. 

ANALYSES  OF   SYNOVIA   (FRERICHS). 


I. 

n. 

III. 

Constitaents 

Synovia 

Synovia 

Synovia 

i                      i^ 

of  a 

of  a 

of  an 

1                 1000  parts. 

new-boru 

stall-fed 

Ox  at 

Calf. 

Ox. 

grass. 

Water 

965-7 

969-9 

948-5 

Solid  matters 

34-3 

30-1 

51-5 

Mucin 

3-2 

2-4 

5-6 

Albumin  and  Extractives 

19-0 

15-7 

35-1 

Fata 

0-G 

06 

0-7 

Inorganic  Salts 

10-6 

11-3 

9-9 

Cereinro-  Although  not  contained  in  a  serous  sac,  the  so-called 

spinal  Liquid,  cerebro-spinal  liquid  must  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
liquids  of  serous  cavities,  inasmuch  as  it  also  is  essentially  identical 
with  l)mph.  It  is  a  liquid  which  is  contained  in  the  meshes 
of  the  sub-arachnoid  connective  tissue  (as  that  tissue  is  called 
which  lies  between  the  arachnoid  and  dura  mater)  and  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  the  latter  being  connected  with  the  sub- 
arachnoid space  by  a  narrow  canal  leading  into  the  fourth  ventricle, 
and  sometimes  termed  i\\c  foramen  of  Magendie.  A  certain  quantity 
of  cerebro-spinal  Uquid,  which  probably  never  exceeds  two  ounces,  is 
contained  in  the  sub-arachnoid  space  during  life,  and  permits  of  an 
equalization  of  intra-cranial  pressure  under  different  conditions  of 
lullness  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessels. 

Cerebro-spinal  liquid  is  alkaline,  of  low  specific  gravity  (about 
1005),  and  usually  dcjes  not  coagulate  distinctly  Avhen  heated,  though 

^  Frcrichs,  quoted  by  Gomp-Besancz,  Lehrbuch  derphys.  Chemie,    4te  Aaflage,  1878. 
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it  contains  appreciable  quantities  of  globulins.  It  contains  a  body 
which,  like  glucose,  reduces  cupric  oxide,  as  was  first  pointed  out 
by  Professor  Turner  \  The  cerebro-spinal  liquid  is  occasionally  much 
increased  in  quantity  and  the  analyses  of  the  liquid  made  under  these 
circumstances  will  be  considered  in  the  next  section. 

Sec.  3.    The  Liquid  in  Dropsies. 
Preliminary  remarks  on  the  mode  of  production  of  Dropsies. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  lymph  consists  of  the  liquid  which 
has  transuded  from  the  capillaries  and  which  brings  into  intimate 
contact  with  the  anatomical  elements  of  the  tissues  those  elements, 
of  the  blood  which  they  need  for  their  maintenance  and  repair. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  the  composition  of  the  blood,  and  the 
differences  between  the  pressure  in  arteries  and  veins  are  so  adjusted, 
that  only  as  much  liquid  transudes  from  the  blood-vessels  as  can 
find  its  way  back  to  the  venous  system  through  the  lymphatics. 
Two  sets  of  circumstances  may,  however,  arise  to  disturb  the 
normal  relation.  Firstly,  the  composition  of  the  blood  may  be  so 
changed  that  the  transudation  from  it  into  the  tissues  may  increase 
very  greatly.  This  is  the  case  when  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
water  and  proteids  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  are  disturbed,  the  former 
increasing  and  the  latter  diminishing. 

Secondly,  the  normal  difference  between  the  arterial  and  venous 
pressure  may  be  disturbed  by  an  actual  increase  of  the  latter,  as 
for  example  by  some  mechanical  obstacle  pressing  up>n  large  veius 
and  diminishing  their  lumen,  or  by  an  obstacle  to  an  easy  passage  of 
blood  through  the  heart ;  or,  locally,  the  normal  difference  in  pressure 
may  be  disturbed  by  vaso-motor  changes  (as  in  local  inflammations). 

Under  any  of  these  circumstances,  dropsical  accumulations  may 
result,  i,e,  accumulations  of  liquid  which  has  transuded  from  the 
capillaries  into  extra-vascular  spaces,  and  which  cannot  be  carried 
back  to  the  venous  system  by  the  lymphatics — of  liquid  which  must 
be  looked  upon  as  lymph,  modified  though  it  is,  no  doubt,  by  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  has  been  formed.  The  dropsies  which 
are  due  to  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  are  most  apt 
to  be  general  and  to  affect,  at  any  rate  in  the  first  place,  the  loose 
areolar  tissue,  especially  in  dependent  parts  of  the  body.  The  most 
typical  example  is  afforded  by  the  dropsy  which  occurs  in  the  course 
of  Bright's  disease,  in  which  the  loss  of  albumin,  by  transudation 
through  the  renal  capillaries  into  the  urine,  may  in  a  few  days  so 
alter  the  blood  that  general  anasarca  comes  on.  Another  example 
is  afforded  by  the  general  dropsy  which  comes  on  in  some  cases  of 
anaemia,  which  may  be  due  to  a  derangement  of  the  metabolic  pro- 
cesses of  the  body,  and  is  not  necessarily  (though  it  frequently  is)  de- 
pendent upon  the  draining  away  of  some  important  blood  constituent. 

^  Turner,  ^'Examination  of  the  Cerebro-spinal  fluid."    Proceedimjt  of  the  Royal 
Society,  vn.,  1854—55,  p.  89. 
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Dropsy  due  to  an  altered  relation  between   arterial  and  venous 

Sressure  is  aptly  exemplified  by  the  dropsy  in  certain  cases  of  heart 
isease,  or  which  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  an  abdominal  tumour,  or  a 
cirrhosed  liver,  upon  the  inferior  vena  cava.  In  these  cases  the  dropsy 
is  not  general,  but  only  affects  the  vascular  area  connected  with  the 
obstructed  veins. 

It  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  C.  Schmidt  that  where  dropsical 
accumulations  occur  simultaneously  in  various  regions  as,  for  example, 
in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  and  in  several  serous  sacs, 
the  composition  of  the  extravasated  liquid  varies  in  the  different  situ- 
ations in  consequence  of  local  peculiarities,  so  that  if  the  liquids  were 
withdrawn  and  were  to  accumulate  again,  (the  condition  of  the  blood 
remaining  constant  in  the  interval),  the  second  accumulations  would  ex- 
hibit the  same  absolute  composition  and  relative  differences  as  the  first. 

The  different  dropsical  fluids  may  be  arranged  in  the  following 
order,  according  to  their  richness  in  proteids  : 

(I)  Pleuritic  fluid  :  (2)  Peritoneal  fluid :  (3)  Cerebro-spinal  fluid  : 
(4)  Fluid  of  subcutaneous  oedema. 

The  quantitative  differences  in  composition  presented  by  fluids 
removed  at  the  same  time  from  different  serous  cavities  and  from  the 
subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  may  be  illustrated  by  quoting  the  two 
following  series  of  analyses. 

I.  Composition  of  various  dropsical  fluids  removed  simultaneously  from 
the  body  of  a  person  who  had  died  of  albuminuria  (C.  Schmidt*). 

Fluid  from 

„ K^ . 


Pleura.       Peritoneum. 


Water  in  1000  parts 
Solid  matters 
Organic 
Inorganic 


>» 


» 


»> 


» 


963-95 

36  05 

28-50 

7-55 


978-91 

21-09 

11-32 

9-77 


Sub- 
arachnoid. 

983-54 

16-46 

7-98 

8-48 


Oedematous 
connective 
tissue  of 
extremities. 
988-70 
11-30 
3-60 
7-70 


IT.     Composition  of  the  dropsical  liquid  removed  simultaneously  from  a 
patient  affected  with  albuminuria  (Hoppe-Scyler*). 


Fluid  from 

A 


Water  in  1000  parts 
Solids         „         „ 
Albumin   „         „ 
Ethereal  Extract 
Alcoholic 
Aqueous 
Inorganic  salts 
Loss 


Pleura. 

957-59 
42-41 
27-82 


Peritoneum.   Oedema  of  feet 


» 


»» 


in 
1000 
pai'ts. 


14-59 


1 

r 


967-68 

32-32 

16-11 

5-27 


10-94 


982-17 
17-83 
3-64 
0-50 
3-71 
1-10 
9  00 
012 


*  Schmidt,  Zur  CharakterUtik  der  epid,  CJiolera,  p.  116  et  seq.,  quoted  by  Hoppe- 
Sevier,  Phys.  Chemie^  p.  602. 

«  Hoppe-Seyler,  Virchow'siirc/iir,  Vol.  ix.  (185G)  p.  257. 
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ITie  constancy  of  composition  presented  by  successive  dropsical 
transudations  into  the  same  sac  is  well  exemplified  by  the  two  following 
series  of  analyses^ 

I.     Analyses  of  fluid  removed  from  the  pleural  and  peritoneal  cavities 
on  two  separate  occasions  (Scherer). 

Fluid  from  Pleura.  Fluid  from  Poritoneum. 

Ist  2nd  1st  2nd 

Paracentesis.  Paracentesis.  Paracentesis.  Paracentesis. 

Water    .     .     .       935-52  936-06  952  99  96049 

Solid  matters  .         6448  6394  47  01  3951 

Fibrin    .     .     .           062  0-60  032 

Albumin     .     .         4977  5278  34-58  29  73 

Ethereal  exti-act         2  14  1-35  126  163 


1-61  3-02  212 


Alcoholic  extract 

Aqueous  extract 

Inorganic  salts  7-93  7  40  7*22  594 


l-84\ 
1-62/ 


IL     Analysis  of  the  fluid  removed  from  the  peritoneal  sac  in  a  case  of 
Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver  (Hopi>e-Seyler*.) 

1st  Paracentesis.   2nd  Paracentesis,    ^ftc^el^ 

Water  in  1000  parts  98450  982-53             983-33  ' 

Solid  matters        „  15-50  1747               16-67 

Albumin               „  617  7  73                 6*11 

Ethereal  extract  ,,  0-34  016                 0*25 

Alcoholic  extract  „  024  0*56                 2-16 

Aqueous  extract  „  067  112                 0*84 

Inorganic  salts,  soluble  830  799                 8*05 

„       insoluble  0-16  0-14                 0-19 

Erroi-s  of  analysis  0*38  023                 093 

Pi-essure  of  liquid  in  |  =  23*5  mm.  25*25  mm. 

ixjritoneal  cavity    J  of  mercury.  of  mercury. 

General  Characters  of  Dropsical  Fluids. 

EMombianco  Dropsical  fluids  always  present  more  or  less  resem- 

io  diluted  blance  to  diluted  liquor  sanguinis.  In  most  cases  where  a 

Liquor  San-  serous  sac  which  contains  the  liquid  is  not  inflamed, 
*^'**'^*  thi^  does  not  coagulate  spontaneously,  but  docs  so  on 

the  addition  of  flbrin-fermcnt.  The  transudations  of  an  inflamed 
serous  membrane,  on  the  other  hand,  which  arc  rich  in  formed  elements, 
yield  spontaneous  coagula  of  fibrin. 

TheProteidB  Whctlier  coagulating  spontaneously  or  not,  the  trans- 

oontainedln  udations  which  accumulate  within  serous  sacs  contain 

dropsical  ac-  some  fibrinogen,  as   evidenced  by  the  formation  of  a 

camuiations.  coagulum   on    the  addition   of    fibrin-ferment,   or    on 

heating   to  56* — 59*  C.     Serum-globulin    and    serum-albumin    are 

^  These  Analyses  are  transcribed  from  pages  602  and  603  of  Professor  Iloppe* 
Seyler's  Phyxiologische  Chemie, 

*  Uoppe-Seyler,  Yirchow's  Arehiv,  Vol.  n.  (1856)  p.  250. 
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present  in  addition.  Old  dropsical  accumulations  within  the  serous 
sacs  are  richer  in  proteids  than  those  recently  formed. 

Ballna  The  salts  of  dropsical  transudations  are  similar  in 

ooBBtitiMnts.  character  and  usually  in  amount  also  to  those  present  in 
the  liquor  sanguinis.  They  are  most  abundant  in  recent  accumu- 
lations. 

BxtractiTe  The  extractive  matters  of  the  blood,  such  as  urea, 

■"■**•"•  uric  acid,  sugar,  occur  in  the  transudations,  in  much  the 

same  proportions  as  in  the  liquor  sanguinis.  In  old  extravasations 
cholesterin  is  occasionally  present,  and  more  rarely  bilirubin. 

Gases.  All  dropsical  extravasations  contain  gases^  CO,,  O, 

and  N,  removable  by  boiling  in  a  Toricellian  vacuum. 

Of  these  gases  the  first  is  most  abundant,  the  second  sometimes 
absent,  and  the  third  is  present  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  in 
the  blood.  The  tension  of  the  CO,  is,  in  some  cases,  considerably 
higher  than  in  the  blood  (Ewald). 


TABLE  EXHIBITING  THE  VOLUMES  OP  GASES,  MEASURED  AT  0«  C.  AND 
760  MM.  FOUND  IN  VARIOUS  PATHOLOGICAL  TRANSUDATIONS  BY 
PLANER.  STRASSBURG  AND  EWALD  (HOPPE-SEYLERi.) 


Transudation. 

CO, 

Total 
CO, 

0 

N 

Anthority. 

loosely 

firmly 

com- 

com- 

bined 

bined 

• 

Fluid  of  Peritoneum 

9-404 

4-866 

14-270 

0-139 

2-107 

Planer. 

Hydrocele 

32-49 

33-45 

64-94 

0-16 

2  05 

Strassburg. 

Oedema  of  extremities 

22-25 

915 

31-36 

traces 

traces 

Ewald. 

do.           chronic 

nephritis 

21-88 

3M8 

5306 

)» 

if 

Pleurisy 

39-34 

15-59 

54-93 

0-68 

1-33 

do.      in  a  case  of 

phthisis 

18-54 

25-99 

44-53 

0-54 

1-87 

Hy  drothorax,  in  a  case 

of  £right*8  disease 
Pleurisy  after  recur- 

18-99 

34-82 

53-81 

0-36 

1-95 

tT- 

rent  fever 

20-92 

3803 

58-95 

316 

Pleurisy  with  peri- 

carditis 

18-G4 

41-16 

59-80 

? 

? 

Tubercular  pleurisy 

25-47 

46-82 

72-29 

0-17 

1-04 

Hydrotliorax 

do.  (of  left  pleura) 

25-34 
27-70 

48-67 
56-30 

74-01 
84-00 

0-29 

0-87 

T 

3-24 

do.       (double) 

26-71 

55-50 

81-21 

1-01 

2-47 

Hoppe-Seyler,  FhysiologUche  Chemie,  p.  611. 
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Characters  of  particular  Transudations. 

Having  discussed  the  general  characters  presented  by  the  transu- 
dations which  constitute  the  various  forms  of  dropsy,  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  to  special  facts  connected  with  certain  of  these  liquids. 

nfloni  The  liquid  which  accumulates  in  the  pleural  cavities 

*'•"■'***"  in  hydrothorax  is  clear,  faintly  yellowish,  inodorous,  and 

free  from  viscosity;  it  is  possessed  of  an  alkaline  re- 
action ;  its  specific  gravity  is  low,  usually  between  1010  and  1015. 

In  acute  pleurisies,  the  liquid  removed  by  paracentesis  soon 
coagulates,  the  fibrin  which  separates  amounting  to  0'4  or  even  0*5 
per  thousand.  Its  specific  gravity  is  above  1018.  The  amount  of 
solid  matter  exceeds  50  parts  per  1000. 

In  chronic  pleurisies  fibrin  does  not  usually  occur,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  albumin  in  the  transudation  increases. 

Several  analyses  of  pleural  transudations  have  been  given  at 
pages  232  and  233. 

Peritoneal  Possessed  of  a  faint  yellow  colour,  density  varying 

transuda-  between   1005    and    1024.     The   liquid  does  not   co- 

ttou,  AadUo  affulate  spont^meously  unless  there  have  existed  some 
****"***•  pen  torn  tis. 

Some  analyses  are  given  at  pages  232  and  233. 

Uquid  ef-  Usually  is  colourless;  often  spontaneously  coagulable. 

ftuediniotiie  Contains  a  larger  quantity  of  fibrinogen  than  other 
^^f^^^™-  transudations.  Contains  from  0*879  to  2468  p.  c.  of 
albumin  (Kuhne). 

liquid  of  The  density  of  hydrocele  liquid  oscillates  between 

Hydrocele.  IQIG  and  1022.  Its  colour  is  usually  a  very  faint  lemon- 
yellow,  but  may  be  much  darker ;  it  sometimes  has  a  greenish  tint ; 
sometimes  it  is  slightly  viscous. 

It  contains  a  large  quantity  of  globulins  and  serum-albumin,  in 
addition  to  the  fibrinogen  which  has  caused  it  to  be  the  favourite 
liquid  for  experiments  on  the  formation  of  fibrin.  In  some  cases  it 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  cholesterin  (1 — 5  p.  c).  Succinic  acid 
has  sometimes  been  found  in  it. 

The  following  is  the  mean  of  17  analyses  of  hydrocele  liquid  made 
by  Hammarstcn. 

Water  in  1000  parts  93885 

Solid  matters        „  61*15 

Fibrin  (derived  from  fibrinogen)  0*59 

Globulins 13-52 

Serum-albumiu 35*94 

Ethereal  extract 402 

Soluble  salts 8*60 

Insoluble  salts 0  66 

NaCl 619 
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In  12  analyses  made  by  Hoppe-Seyler  the  solid  matters  of  the 
liquid  of  hydrocele  varied  between  41*4  and  80*2  and  the  proteids 
between  29'5  and  65  parts  per  1000. 

Cexeivo-iipl-  In  cases  of  spina  bifida  and  chronic  hydrocephalus 

nai  Liquid.  large  accumulations  of  liquid  occur,  which  presents  a 
close  resemblance  to  normal  cerebro-spinal  liquid.  The  liquid  is 
clear,  has  a  low  specific  gravity,  and  contains  usually  from  10 — 13 
parts  of  solid  matters  per  1000. 

Sugar  has  been  described  as  a  normal  constituent  of  cerebro- 
spinal liquid,  or  at  least  a  substance  having  a  similar  reducing  action 
as  sugar  upon  cupric  oxide  (see  p.  231).  According  to  Hoppe-Seyler, 
sugar  is  not  a  normal  constituent  of  this  fluid,  and  only  occurs  as 
a  result  of  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 

Cerebro-spinal  liquid,  when  boiled,  becomes  opalescent,  without 
yielding  a  flocculent  precipitate,  which  only  separates  after  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid  (Hoppe-Seyler). 

Cerebro-spinal  liquid  differs  from  other  transudations  in  being 
usually  free  from  fibrinogen,  and  therefore  not  yielding  a  coagulum 
of  fibrin  when  treated  with  fibrin-ferment. 

Carl  Schmidt  found  that  the  cerebro-spinal  liquid  is  remarkably 
rich  in  salts  of  potassium — an  observation  which  is  well  worthy 
of  being  checked  by  fresh  analyses  of  the  liquid  obtained  by  punc- 
turing in  cases  of  spina  bifida. 

The  following  are  analyses  by  Hoppe-Seyler  of  the  corcbro-spinal 
liquid,  obtained  by  puncture,  in  cases  of  spina  bifida'. 

ANALYSES  OF  THE  CEREBRO-SPINAL  LIQUID,  OBTAINED  BY  PUNCTURE, 
IN  TWO  CASES  OF  SPINA  BIFIDA  (HOPPE-SEYLER). 

I.  n. 

let  2n<i  3rd  Ist  2Dd 

Pancture.     Pancture.    Puncture.    Puncture.  Puncture. 

Water  987*49  980*88  980*72  989-33  989*80 

Solid  matters  12-51  1312  13*28  1007  1020 

Albumin  102  2*04  2*40  0*25  0-55 

Extractives  )     10*27  2*83  205  2*30  200 


:} 


Inorganic  salts,  soluble/  7*52  8*21  7*07         7*20 

insoluble        0*25  115  028  0*45         045 


»         » 


Sec.  4.    Methods  of  analysing  Lymph,  Chyle,  and  other 
Transudations  Normal  and  Pathological. 

The  methods  of  investigation  are  precisely  similar  to  those 
pursued  in  the  analyses  of  liquor  sanguinis  and  serum  (see  p.  187 
et  seq.),  with  the  exception  of  the  estimation  of  fibrinogen. 

The  amount  of  fibrin   which   separates  spontaneously   may   be 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Phytiologitche  Chemie^  p.  001. 
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ascertained  by  washing  the  coagulum  from  a  known  weight  of  the 
transudation  and  proceeding  as  stated  at  page  180. 

The  fibrinogen  may  then  be  determined  by  one  of  two  methods : 
firstly,  by  Frederique's  method  (see  p.  188) ;  secondly,  by  adding  to  a 
weighed  quantity  of  the  liquid  separated  from  any  coagulum  some 
very  active  solution  of  fibrin-ferment  (see  p.  49),  and  then  placing  for 
36  hours  in  an  incubator  heated  to  40^  C. ;  then  collecting  any 
coamilum  which  has  separated,  washing,  and  proceeding  as  directed 
in  the  case  of  blood-fibrin  at  p.  180.  In  giving  the  results  of  the 
analyses  the  amount  of  fibrin,  corresponding  to  fibrinogen,  is  then 
stated. 

After  separating  fibrin  and  fibrinogen,  the  globulins  remaining  in 
solution  are  estimated  by  Hammarsten's  method  (precipitation  with 
magnesium  sulphate,  see  p.  188). 

In  a  fresh  portion  of  the  fluid  the  total  proteids  are  estimated  by 
precipitation  with  alcohol  (see  p.  187). 

By  then  subtracting  from  the  result  thus  obtained  the  weight  of 
fibrinogen  and  of  globulins,  the  amount  of  serum-albumin  is  ascer- 
tained. 

The  extractive  matters,  salts  and  gases,  are  determined  exactly 
as  in  the  case  of  blood  or  serum. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


PUS. 

Sec.  1.    Introductory  remarks  on  the  Physical  Properties 

OF  Pus  and  on  the  Nature  of  Pus. 

Closely  connected  with  the  liquids  which  have  been  considered  in 
the  preceding  chapter  is  one  which,  unlike  these,  forms  no  part  of 
the  healthy  body,  but  is  invariably  the  result  of  a  morbid  process. 

Pus  is  sometimes  found  in  one  of  the  natural  cavities  of  the  body, 
as,  for  example,  within  the  interior  of  a  serous  sac:  sometimes 
covering  an  epitheliated  surface  on  the  exterior,  or  opening  on  the 
exterior,  of  the  body :  most  commonly  contained  within  an  abscess — 
a  cavity  whose  walls  are  constituted  by  inflamed  and  usually  indu- 
rated tissues. 

Fhyiicai  Fresh,  healthy,   laudable  pus  presents  the  appear- 

fShaiMXnu,  ance  of  a  somewhat  creamy  yellow  liquid,  which 
unless  it  have  been  obtained  from  the  vicinity  of  the  intestines,  is 
destitute  of  foetid  odour  and  possesses,  at  most,  a  mawkish  smell. 

Its  reaction  is  usually  said  to  be  alkaline,  but,  according  to  Ewald, 
it  is  often  acid.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  between  1020  and  104O, 
being  on  an  average  1032.  The  fluid  does  not  coagulate  spon- 
taneously. 

MionMoopu  Under  the  microscope  pus  is  seen  to  be  composed 

eaidiarac-  of  a  clear  liquid — the  pus  serum — in  which  closely 
^•"*  float  a  large  number  of  cells  which,  when  first  formed, 

resemble,  if  they  are  not  identical  with,  the  colourless  cells  of  the 
blood. 

These  cells  are  usually  more  or  less  spherical:  destitute  of  a  cell 
wall :  somewhat  granular,  and  contain  one  or  more  (often  three,  some- 
times more)  nuclei,  which  are  rendered  evident  by  the  action  of  acetic 
acid,  which  causes  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  to  become  transparent 
and  indistinct.  When  very  young,  pus  cells  may  exhibit  amoeboid 
movements,  though  the  opportunity  for  observing  this  phenomenon 
does  not  often  present  itself. 

The  diameter  of  pus  corpuscles  usually  varies  between  Sfi  and 
10 fi;  by  the  action  of  water  they  swell  and   become  transparent. 
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allowing  their  nuclei  to  be  seen,  and  the  latter  may  then  be  readily 
stained  with  magenta  or  even  with  carmine. 

As  usually  obtained,  pus  corpuscles  resemble  dead  rather  than 
living  colourless  blood-cells,  as  evidenced  by  the  absence  of  contrac- 
tiUty. 

Pus  corpuscles  are  liable  to  undergo  certain  changes,  of  which  the 
most  common  is  fatty  degeneration  ;  the  cells  then  contain  a  number 
of  highly  refracting,  obviously  fatty,  granulations ;  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage,  the  ceils  break  down  and  the  fatty  granulations  thus  set 
free  float  in  the  pus-serum. 

HAtazttof  "^^^^  liquid  portion  of  pua — pus  serum — resembles 

Pot  and  the  liquor  sanguinis  and  the  normal  transudations  very 

ortsinofPiii  closely,  and,  doubtless,  is  in  great  part,  in  the  first 
^'•'^^  instance,  a  transudation  from  the  blood.     With  regard 

to  the  pus  corpuscles,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  colourless  cells 
of  the  blood  which  have  wandered  through  the  capillary  walls  into 
the  extra-vascular  spaces,  or  the  offspring  of  such  emigrated  cells ;  in 
some  cases,  however,  it  is  possible  that  the  pus  cells  are  derived  from 
the  normal  cells  of  the  tissues  amongst  which  they  are  found, 
especially  from  epithelial  and  endothelial  cells. 

Sec.  2.    The  Pus  Serum. 

The  liquid  in  which  the  pus  corpuscles  are  suspended  may  be 
separated  in  an  unmixed  condition  by  filtration ;  the  process  is,  how- 
ever, a  tedious  one ;  it  may  be  obtained  more  readily,  by  mixing  pus 
with  an  equal  volume  of  a  solution  of  one  part  of  sodium  sulphate  in  9 
parts  of  water  and  then  filtering;  the  liquid  which  passes  through  the 
filter  is  then  a  mixture  of  pus  serum  and  solution  of  sodium  sulphate. 
Doubtless  the  separation  would,  in  either  case,  be  much  facilitated  by 
the  use  of  the  centrifugal  apparatus. 

Pure  pus  serum  is  a  turbid  liquid  which  has  a  brownish  tint 
when  examined  by  reflected  light,  whilst  by  transmitted  light  thin 
layers  appear  of  a  yellow  colour.     Its  reaction  is  usually  alkaline. 

Proteid  Pus  serum  contains  substantially  the  same  proteid 

maUen  of  matters  as  blood  serum,  viz.  serum-globulin  and  serum- 

vuM  Mmm.  albumin ;  the  former  is  partly  precipitated  by  CO,,  but 

may,  as  in  the  case  of  blood  serum,  be  completely  precipitated  by 
saturating  with  magnesium  sulphate. 

22^n^^^  Tliese  consist  of  a  mixture  of  neutral  fats,  cholesterin, 

mEMen  and  of  a  derivative  of  glycerin-phosphoric  acid.     This 

Mdnuto  In  derivative  is,  according  to  Hoppe-Seyler,  probably  the 

•***•'•  same  as  lecithin,  the  phosphorized  proximate  principle  of 

the  yolk  of  egg;  according  to  Fischer*  it  is  protagon.   The  matter  is  yet 

1  Fischer,  CentralblaU  f,  d.  med.  Witiemehaften,  1S65^  p.  225. 
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iiobtol  in  laige  quantities.  In  order  to  obuin  them  nnoantaminated 
vith  cramic  ftkoifhorus  oompoonds  solable  in  alcohol  and  ether,  it  is 
adirijabK  to  treat  the  pas  cells  with  hot  akoh«^l  before  digestion. 

The  nndei,  iiolated  br  the  abore  method,  form  a  grey  mass, 
lASolabie  in  reiy  dilate  HCl,  bot  solable  in  reiy  weak  stations  of 
sodiam  fajdiate.  From  this  solution,  acids  added  in  excess  precipitate 
an  insolnMe  bodj,  which,  according  to  Miescher',  consists  of  a  definite 
Cffganic  body  cr/ntaining  phosphorus,  to  which  he  ascribes  the  name  of 
Kadein.  This  body  is,  actxivding  to  Mieacher,  found  in  the  nudei  of 
the  segmentation  4>heres  of  the  ^olk;  according  to  Plosz*  it  is  the 
principal  constituent  of  the  nuclei  of  the  coloured  Uood  CMpuades 
of  Krds ;  and  aocordii^  to  Hoppe-Sejler'  it  is  found  in  yeast  It 
is  said  also  to  be  present  in  Inrain  and  liTcr.  Indeed,  wherever  nuclei 
are  found,  nudein  has  been  surmised  to  exist. 

Miescher^  has  investigated  the  nuclein  obtained  from 
LoC     salmon-melt  more  closely  than  that  obtained  from  pus- 
cells,  and  has  come  to  the  condumon  that  nudein  is  a 
tetra-basic  add,  having  the  formula  CJRJSJPfi^. 

The  ibnowing  is  the  composition  of  nuclein  aooording  to  Miesdier. 

Cftkolated.  Found. 

C^  35-95  3611 

iT 5-01  515 

N-  1302  13-09 

P.     9-61  9-59 

0„  36-41  3606 

Hoppe-Seyler  prepared  and  analysed  nudein  from  pus  and 
obtained  numbers  which  differed  entirdy  from  those  of  Miesdier. 

The  following  numbers  shew  the  wide  discrepancy  between  the 
analyses  of  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Miescher. 

ANALYSES  OF  NUCLEIN. 

L  XL 

(From  pas.)       (From  spermatoioa  of  the  Salmon.) 
(Hoppe-Seyler.)  (Miesoher.) 


c 

49-58 

3611 

H 

710 

615 

N  

P  

1502 

1309 

9-59 

^  Miescher,  Op,  eit. 

*  Plosz,  **Ueber  das  chemische  Yerhalien  der  Kerne  der  Yogel-  and  Schlaagen- 
blatkdrperchen.''    Hoppe-Seyler*s  MetL-chem,  UrUenvehungent  p.  461. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  "Ueberdie  chemisdie  Zosammensetzong  des  Eiters."  Med^^ehem, 
Untertuehungerif  p.  500. 

*  Miescher,  "  Die  Spermatozoen  einiger  Wirbelthiere,*'  (Protamin,  Naolein).  Se^ 
parattibrduek  aut  den  Verhandlungen  der  naturforsehenden  Oe$elUchaft  in  Basely  VoL  ti., 
1874.     Abfltracted  in  Maly's  Jahresberichty  Vol.  it.  p.  887  et  seq. 
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Doaia  Whether    the    body    obtained    by   Micscher   from 

ddiiiitd  body  spermatozoa  be  a  definite  body  or  not,  there  can 
VndioiAtziitf  be  no  question  that  as  yet,  all  proof  is  wanting  to 
establish  the  proposition,  that  the  substance  composing  cell  nuclei 
generally  is  a  definite  chemical  individual,  possessed  of  constant 
composition.  On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  of  most  trustworthy 
observers  shews,  that  by  following  the  processes  which  have  been  re- 
commended for  the  preparation  of  nuclein,  substances  of  widely 
differing  composition  are  obtained. 

In  different  samples  of  the  nuclein  of  yolk  of  egg,  Worm  Miiller*  found 
2-2,  2 '68,  and  7*9  p.  c.  of  Phosphorus.  In  nuclein  from  the  same  nource 
Miescher  found  67  and  7*1  p  c.  In  nuclein  prepared  from  casein  Lubavin' 
found  4*6  p.c.  of  P.  In  nuclein  from  pus  Hop|»e-Scyler  found  2 '28  pc.  of 
P. ;  in  that  prepared  from  an  epithelial  tumour  he  found  3*35  pa  In  the 
nuclein  from  pus  Miescher  found  2*6  p.c.  of  P. 

The  statements  as  to  the  state  iu  which  the  P.  exists  in  the  so-called 
nuclein  are  also  discrepant. 

We  must  therefore  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  Worm  Mliller, 
and  deny  the  existence  of  a  definite  body,  Nuclein.  Probably,  as  this 
author  surmises,  the  different  nucleins  are  mixtures  of  organic 
phosphorus  compounds  with  varying  quantities  of  proteid  bodies. 


The  Extractive  Matters  of  Pvs  Cells  soluble  in  water. 

jyi0g^  It  was  asserted  by  Boedeckcr*  that  pus  occasionally 

pTMenoeof  contains,  besides  proteid  matters  proper,  gelatin   and 

Oelattn  and  chondrin.     Miescher  examined  the  ac^ueous  extract  of 

Ghondrin.  pyg  ^^^g  f^^  these  bodies  with  entirely  negative  results. 

Boedeekar*!  By  the  name  of  chlorrhndinic  acid  Boedecker  described  a 

ohlorrhodinio      crystalline  acid  which  he  obtained  from  pus  by  the  following 
Mid.  method  : — ^The    liquid    is   evaporated   to   dryness,   and   the 

powdered  residue  is  successively  treated  with  ether,  alcohol,  and  then  with 
water.  The  aqueous  extract  is  precipitated  with  lead  acetate,  and  the 
precipitate  decomposed  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  lx>i]ed  in 
alcohol.  On  evaporation,  the  alcoholic  fluid  deposits  groups  of  microscopic 
needles,  mixed  with  some  crystals  of  sodium  chloride.  The  former  are 
composed  of  the  acid,  which,  according  to  Boedecker,  contains  nitrogen. 
Iodine  colours  it  yellow,  and  chlorine  water  of  a  rose  colour,  or  of  a  dark 
rc<l  tint,  according  to  the  amount  of  acid  present.  These  facts  suggest  a 
re-examination  of  the  subject 

>  Worm  MiUIer,  "  Znr  Ecnntniss  der  Nooleine.*'  Pflfiger*8  Arehiv,  Vol.  Tin.  (1S7S), 
p.  190. 

*  Labavin,  **  Ue1>or  die  kiinstUche  Pepflin-Verdaaung  des  Caseins."  Hoppe-Seyler^i 
Aied,'Chem,  Untertuchwngent  p.  477. 

'  Boedecker,  ZeiUehriftf,  rat.  Med,,  N.  F.,  Vol.  vi. 

16—2 
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Pres^ee  of  It  has  been  shewn  by  Salomon^  that  pus  generally 

COyoogwn  in  contains  very  appreciable  quantities  of  glycogen,  and 
I""-  this  fact  agrees  with  certain  histological  observations  of 

Ranvier*.  Thus  a  distinction  which  Hoppe-Seyler'  sought  to  esta- 
blish between  the  colourless  cells  of  the  blood  and  their  descendants, 
the  pus  corpuscles,  can  no  longer  be  maintained. 

The  Extractive  Matters  of  Pus  Cells  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

The  chief  of  these  are  cholesterin,  fats  and  derivatives  of  glycerin-, 
phosphoric  acid ;  free  fatty  acids  may  be  likewise  present  in  old  pus 
and  form  crystalline  deposits. 

The  Mineral  Matters  of  Pus  Cells, 

These  consist  of  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  chloride  and  of  earthy 
phosphates.  Their  amounts,  as  found  by  Hoppe-Seyler,  will  be 
learned  in  the  next  paragraph. 

Soppe.  The  following  are  the  results  of  the  analyses  made 

Beyier*!  ana-       by  Hoppe-Seyler  of  two  samples  of  pus  cells  isolated  by 

i3r>ii  of  Pus         sodium  sulphate. 
CoxpiiKaeB. 

a.     Organic  constituents  in  100  parts  of  dried  pus  contained 

(1)  (2) 

Proteids  13762 1 

Nuclein  34-257168  585         67369 

Insoluble  matters       20 '566] 
Lecithinj  i,.333  7;5C4 

Cholesterin  7*400  7283 

Cerebrin  5199\  in-9ft4. 

Extractive  matters       4-433/  ^^  ^^^ 

100000  100000 

5.     Mineral  constituents 

100  parts  of  dried  corpuscles  contain 

NaCl 0-435  parts 

Ca,(PO,),  0-205     „ 

Mg,(PO,). 0-113     „ 

Fe.(PO,),  0-106     „ 

PO,   0916     „ 

Na 0068     „ 

K  traces. 

1  Salomon,  *'  Untersncbnngen  betrcffend  das  Yorkommen  yon  Glycogen  im  Eiter 
nnd  Blot."  Deutsche  med.  Wochenschr,  1877,  No.  36.  Abstracted  in  Maly*B  Jahres- 
hericht,  Vol.  vii.,  p.  180.  Salomon,  **  Ueber  das  Yorkommen  von  Glycogen  im  Eiter." 
Verhandlungen  derphy»iol.  GeselUch,  zu  Berlin,    Jabrg.  1877-78,  No.  19. 

a  Kanvier,  Progris  Mid,  1877,  p.  422. 

s  Hoppe-Seyler,  "Ueber  die  cbemificbe  Zusammensetzung  des  Eiters.'*  Med,  Ckem* 
Vntersuch.,  p.  497. 
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Sec.  4.    Colourinq  matters  found  in  Pus. 

Pus  is  sometimes  coloured  with  bilirubin.     At  other  times  it 

E resents  a  brownish  colouration  very  similar  to  that  due  to  bilirubiu, 
ut  without  giving  the  reactions  of  this  body.     More  rarely  it  has  a 
blue  or  green  colour. 

Pyocyanin, 

It  has  long  ago  been  known  that  the  pus  of  old  sores  sometimes 
presents  a  blue  or  green  colouration,  especially  the  former. 

Fordos*  shewed  that  under  these  circumstances  a  blue  colouring 
matter  is  formed  to  which  he  gave  the  definite  name  of  pyocyanin. 

Ko^of  "^^c   material   employed   by    Fordos    consisted    of 

prvparatioii  bandages  stained  with  blue  pus.  These  are  steeped  in 
of  Fyooyantn.  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia,  which  dissol  ves  the  colouring 
matter  and  acquires  a  blueish  or  greenish  tint.  The  ammoniacal 
solution  is  shaken  with  chloroform,  which  dissolves  pyocyauiu,  fat, 
and  a  yellow  colouring  matter. 

The  chloroformic  solution  is  shaken  with  water  holding  a  little 
sulphuric  acid  in  solution,  when  the  colouring  matter  assumes  a  red 
instead  of  a  blue  or  blueish-green  colour,  and,  leaving  the  chloroform, 
is  dissolved  by  the  acid  solution.  The  supernatant  red  liquid  is  then 
separated,  mixed  with  chloroform,  and  a  little  solution  of  caustic 
baryta  added,  which  causes  the  red  colouring  matter  to  become  blue 
again  and  to  bo  taken  up  by  the  chloroform.  On  now  evaporating 
this  liquid,  pyocyanin  is  obtained,  in  the  form  of  blue  needles  or  of 
rectangular  plates.  These  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  chloroform. 
Pyocyanin  possesses,  as  will  have  been  gathered  by  the  reader  from 
the  above  description  of  the  mode  of  preparation,  some  of  the  pro- 
perties of  a  blue  vegetable  colouring  matter. 

ProperttM  Pyocyanin  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  chloroform, 

of  FyoeyuilB.  and  ether.  It  is  decolourized  by  chlorine,  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  and  ozone :  it  is  blue  in  the  presence  of  alkalies,  red 
in  that  of  acids.  When  blue  pus  is  kept  from  contact  with  air  the 
colour  disappears,  to  reappear  again  when  the  liquid  is  shaken  with  air. 
Pyocyanin  has  not  hitherto  been  analysed. 

Pyocyanin  a  It   has  long  been  known  that  by  being  placed  in 

▼eceUbie  proximity  to  a  wound  of  which  the  purulent  discharges 

ooioorins  a^e  blue,  suppurating  surfaces  which  produced  yellow  pus 

"***^'*  are  apt  to  furnish  a  liquid  which  is  also  blue  or  green. 

Liicke*  thought  he  had  discovered  that  the  blue  colour  is  due  to  a  blue 
vil/rio  developing  in  the  pus.    The  more  recent  investigations  of  Fitz' 


«• 


^  Fordos,  **  Becherches  sor  la  matibro  colorante  des  sappuratiooBblcueB :  PyooyaDin. 
Paris,  CompU*  Rtndtu,  u.,  1860,  p.  215. 

*  Liicke,  "Die  sogenannte  blauo  Eiierung  a.  ihre  Ursachcn.**  Archivf,  KlinUehg 
Chirurgie,  in.,  1862,  p.  135. 

'  Fitz,  see  an  abstract  entitled  *  Recent  Besearcbcfl  on  Bacteria,*  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Mieroicopie  Science ^  Jan.  1880,  p.  106,  from  which  the  above  account  of  Fitz*« 
researches  is  taken  almost  verbatim. 
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liftve  &hewti  that  the  geDerator  of  pyocranin  is  a  species  of  bacterium, 
which  has  the  form  of  a  bacillus,  and  which  possesses  in  addition  the 
property  of  decomposing  glycerin  in  the  presence  of  calcic  carbonate, 
with  the  formation  of  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  butyl-alcohol  and  butyric 
aci/l.  Fitz  cultivated  the  pus-bacillus  in  a  solution  of  calcium  lactate 
and  ammonium  chloride,  and  obtained,  in  the  solution,  a  colourless 
re^luction-prorluct  of  the  colouring  matter,  which  was  only  blue  on  the 
surface,  but  which  when  shaken  i^ith  air  assumed  throughout  a  deep 
blue  colour  similar  to  that  of  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  lliese 
properties  of  the  blue  colouring  matter  agree  exactly  with  those 
described  by  Fordos  and  Liicke.  The  bacteria  which  produce  it, 
and  which  multiply  luxuriantly  in  the  cultivating  liquid,  are  small 
elliptic  b^Klics,  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  micromillimetres  in  length, 
and  generally  occur  in  couples. 

It  haH  been  asserted  by  Uerapath  that  iudigo-blue  occasioimlly  occurs 
in  blue  pus. 

Pi/oxanthose. 

The  above  term  was  applied  by  Fordos*  to  a  greenish-yellow 
i>ilouring  matter,  already  referred  to  in  the  description  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  pyocyanin,  accompanying  that  body,  and  like  it  soluble  in 
chlorofonn.  It  may  be  separated  from  pyocyanin  by  ether,  in  which 
it  is  more  soluble  than  the  latter  body.  It  cr}'stallizes  in  yellow 
prisms.  It  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in 
al(;<ihol,  ether,  chloroform,  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  benzol.  It  is 
coloured  red  by  acids,  and  violet  by  alkalies. 

Sec.  5.    The  Gases  of  Pus. 

When  pus  is  subjected  to  the  process  employed  for  the  extraction 
of  the  ga.ses  of  the  blood — viz.  heated  in  a  Toricellian  vacuum — it 
gives  otf  a  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  in  which 
the  first-named  is  much  the  most  abundant  constituent. 

to  tM  drawn  Ewald*,  to  whom  we  owe  the  greater  part  of  our 

fromEwaUPi      knowledge  of  the  gases   of  pus,  has  arrived  at  cou- 
rtfeardiM.         elusions  which  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows : 

1.  Fresh  pus  yields  to  the  Toricellian  vacuum  only  carbon 
dioxide,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  the  two  latter  gases  being  present 
in  very  small  quantities.  It  never  evolves  hydrogen  (as  had  been 
aHHc»rted  by  Mathieu  and  Urbain'),  or  sulphuretted  or  carburettcd 
hydrogen. 

^  Fordofl,  **  Rccherchos  Rur  la  mati5ro  colorante  des  Bupparatioiis  bleues :  Pyocyanin 
ct  TyoxAntlioso."    Paris,  Comptea  Bendus,  lyi.,  1868,  p.  1128. 

*  Kwttid,  '*  UntcrBUchungen  zur  Gasometrie  der  Transudate  des  Menschen."  Archiv 
fUr  Anatomif  und  rhyaiologU,  1873,  pp.  663—698.  An  exceedingly  fnll  and  clear 
abstract  of  this  most  valuable  memoir  is  to  be  found  in  Maly's  Jahreaberiehtf  Vol.  it., 
pp.  421-481. 

>  Mntliicu  ot  Urbain,  Gazette  hihdomadaire,  1871,  No.  24,  and  1872,  No.  21  (quoted 
by  Gautier). 
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2.    The  amount  of  CO,  contained  in  a  purulent 
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2.  Xbe  amount  ot  UfJ.  contained  m  a  puruien 
exudation  increases  with  the  age  of  the  exudation. 

3.  The  amount  of  CO,  contained  in  a  purulent  exudation 
is  small  in  proj>ortioa  as  the  exudation  approaches  pure  pus  in  its 
characters.     This  is  not  only  true  of  the  total  CO^  but  particularly  of 
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tb^;  oumbiited  CO,  which  is  given  off  on  the  addition  of  an  acid; 
indeed  pure  pus  contains  only  free  CO/. 

4*  Pub  corpuscles, — as  doubtless  also  the  oulourless  cells  of 
the  \}\(}(a\, — possess  the  property  of  decomposing  sodium  carbonate 
(Na,CO,)  and  evolving  frum  it  CO^ 

T).  FuB  corpuscles  and  the  colourless  cells  of  the  blood  are  either 
alt^'gether  free  from  oxygen  or  contain  mere  traces  of  this  gas. 


Sk^;.  G.    Directions  fob  the  quantitative  analysis  or  Pus. 

1.  Determine  the  specific  gravity  by  means  of  the  bottle  (see 

p.  174;. 

2.  Ascertain  the  reaction. 

•J.  Determine  the  total  solids,  water  and  sal's,  as  in  the  case  of 
blo<xl  (see  p.  177> 

4.  Evapjrate  a  known  weight  of  the  fluid,  say  25  grm.,  to  dryneFs. 
Extract  with  ether  and  determine  the  amount  of  the  ether  extract. 
If  wiiihed,  determine  in  the  latter  the  amount  of  cholesteriD,  lecithin 
and  fats,  as  in  the  case  of  blood  (see  p.  187). 

5.  Treat  the  residue  after  extraction  with  ether,  with  boiling 
abniilute  alcohol,  filter,  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness;  weigh, 
then  ignite  aud  weigh  again.  By  subtracting  the  second  from  the 
firHt  weight  the  amount  of  the  alcoholic  extractive  matters  is  found. 

(j.  Mix  a  weighed  quantity  of  pus  with  ten  times  its  volume  of 
alcohol,  8et  aside  for  24  hours  and  proceed  exactly  as  in  Schmidt's 
method  for  determining  the  total  amount  of  proteids  in  the  serum 
(p.  IHS).  In  this  way  will  be  found  the  combined  weight  of  the 
protei<l«  of  the  pus  serum  and  of  the  corpuscles,  together  with 
nucl(,'in.  The  residue  may  then  be  boiled  in  water,  and,  after  cooling, 
Hubjected  to  artificial  peptic  digestion  in  the  incubator  for  24  hours. 
The  insoluble  matters  may  be  treated  with  a  fresh  portion  of  artificial 
gastric  juice  and  the  process  continued  for  a  second  period  of  24 
hours.  The  insoluble  residue  is  then  collected  on  a  weighed  filter, 
washed  successively  with  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  then 
dried;  thus  will  be  found  the  weight  of  the  dry  nuclei  (nuclein?). 

7.  A  portion  of  the  pus  may  be  filtered  and  the  solids,  salts, 
extractives,  &c.  of  the  pus  serum  be  determined,  by  following  precisely 
the  methods  recommended  in  the  case  of  blood  serum. 

8.  If  it  bo  re(fuired  to  determine  the  presence  of  urea,  sugar,  or 
any  other  extractive  matt<5r,  the  methods  recommended  in  the  case  of 
blood  may  be  followed. 

9.  For  the  separation  and  estimation  of  the  gases  of  pus  the  same 
proceedings  arc  adopted  as  with  blood, 

^  Tlie  liquid  contained  in  the  pleural  cavity,  if  not  portilent  and  of  old  standing, 
alwavB  yioldu  a  larger  proportion  of  firmly  combined  than  of  loosely  combined  or 
free  CO,. 


CHAPTER  Vll. 

THE  CONNECTIVE  TISSUES. 
Introduction. 

Under  the  term  of 'the  connective  tissues/  histologists  liave  grouped 
together  ^several  tissues  which  at  first  would  appear  to  have  few 
points  in  common — to  wit:  connective  tissue  proper,  including  the 
•white  connective  tissues  and  yellow  or  elastic  tissue :  cartilage :  hone : 
and  dentine. 

When  we  enquire  into  the  grounds  of  this  classification  we 
find  that  they  are  the  following : — The  tissues  above  named  are 
derived  from  the  same  embryonic  layer*  (mesoblast) ;  they  all  perform 
similar,  subordinate,  functions  of  support  or  connection;  they  all 
contain  cells  which  develop  a  matrix  or  ground  substance,  which 
has  various  characters  in  the  various  tissues;  they  shade  off,  as  it 
were,  into  one  another,  and  represent  each  other  in  different  species 
of  animals.  '*In  one  and  the  same  organism  typical  development 
brings  with  it  a  substitution  of  one  member  of  the  connective- 
substance  group  fur  another.  There,  for  instance,  where  in  the 
embryonic  state  gelatinous  tissue  existed,  the  latter  is  found  trans- 
formed into  connective  tissue  or  fat  at  a  later  epoch ;  cartilage  with 
its  derivatives  takes  on  the  form  of  bony  substance.  Finally  we 
encounter  every  kind  of  this  substitution  in  the  richest  abundance, 
brought  about  by  the  formative  activity  of  a  system  modified  by 
disease.  Almost  every  member  of  the  group  of  connective  tissues 
may  be  replaced  by  very  nearly  any  other,  firstly  by  immediate 
metamorphosis,  then  again  more  particularly  by  reconstruction  from 
the  offspring  of  the  original  tissue'.*' 

^  This  is  not  Btrictly  true.  The  neuroglia^  or  coxmectiTO  tissne  of  the  great  nenre 
centres  and  of  the  retina,  is  epiblastic  in  its  origin ;  chemi(Mtlly,  however,  this  tissiie 
differs  from  connective  tissue,  so  that  it  is  reaUy  true  that  trae  (oollagenoos)  connective 
tissues  are  derived  from  the  mesoblast, 

^  Frey:  The  Histology  and  Uiitochemiatry  of  Man,  translated  from  the  fourth 
German  edition  by  Arthur  £.  J.  Barker,  London,  1874,  p.  167. 
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Sect.  1.    Connective  Tissue  proper. 

Btmotmai  ^y  ^^^^  term  may  be  designated  a  tissue  which  pre- 

Eiementa  of        sents  many  very  important   modifications  in  diflferent 
ConnectiTe  situations,  and  whose  function  it  is  to  connect  together 

'^■■^•*  contiguous  organs  or  parts  of  the  body,  or  actually  to 

bind  together  the  diflferent  anatomical  elements  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  each  organ. 

Typical  connective  tissue  presents  for  examination : 

(1)  Certain  cells,  which  are  especially  abundant  in  the  early 
stages  of  development  of  the  tissue,  and  which  are  termed  connective 
iisstLe  cells  or  corpuscles. 

(2)  Bundles  of  fine  fibres  of  a  white  colour,  arranged  in 
parallel  rows ;  or  crossing  one  another,  so  as  to  leave  spaces  between 
them ;  or  so  interwoven  as  to  give  rise  to  tough  fibrous  membranes. 
These  fibres  swell  up  and  become  so  transparent  as  almost  to  dis- 
appear from  view  when  the  tissue  is  treated  with  acetic  acid. 

(3)  Other  fibres,  usually  much  less  numerous  than  the  white, 
presenting  dark  outlines,  often  intercommunicating  by  processes, 
having  when  seen  in  large  numbers  a  yellowish  tint,  and  exhibiting 
altogether  distinct  chemical  reactions ;  they  are  unacted  upon  by 
acetic  acid.    These  are  the  yellow,  or  elastic  fibres  of  connective  tissue. 

(4)  Aground  svhstance  or  matrix  in  which  the  other  elements 
are  imbedded  and  which  serves  to  connect  them  together,  so 
that  we  apply  to  it  indiflferently  the  name  of  ground  substance,  or  con- 
necting substance,  or  cement. 

By  the  preponderance  of  certain  of  these  elements  over  others  or 
by  the  peculiar  forms  which  certain  of  these  elements  may  present, 
the  diflTerent  varieties  of  connective  tissue  are  distinguished.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  'white  fibrous  tissue,'  of  which  tendons  and  ligaments 
are  formed,  the  white  fibrillae  preponderate  over  the  other  elements, 
80  that  on  superficial  examination  of  the  fully  developed  structures 
neither  cells  nor  yellow  elastic  elements  are  seen,  and  the  structures 
might  be  likened  to  cords  formed  of  dense  bundles  of  white  fibrillae 
firmly  agglutinated  together.  Again  in  the  yellow  elastic  ligaments, 
such  as  the  ligaTnentum  nuchae  of  large  herbivores,  or  the  ligamenta 
subflava  of  the  human  vertebral  column,  there  is  such  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  yellow  elastic  over  the  white  fibres,  that  the  former  confer 
upon  the  structures  their  peculiar  physical  properties. 

In  the  adenoid  or  retiform  connective  tissue,  by  a  peculiar  modifi- 
cation of  the  connective  tissue  ceUs,  which  give  oflf  branching  pro- 
cesses which  join  together,  a  network  of  fine  fibres  is  established, 
radiating  at  many  points  from  connective  tissue  cells — a  network 
admirably  adapted  to  afford  support  to  other  structures. 

In  the  gelatinous  connective  tissue,  the  matrix  or  ground  sub- 
stance in  which  cells  and  fibres  are  imbedded  is  abundant  and  has  a 
gelatinous  consistence. 
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Connective  Tissue  CeUs. 

These  are  the  anatomical  dements  which  are  alone  present  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  development  of  connective  tissue ;  and  it  is  . 
probably  by  the  diflTerentiation  of  their  protoplasm  that  the  inter- 
cellular structures  are  ultimately  formed  which  give  to  the  different 
varieties  their  peculiar  characters. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  works  on  Histology  for  a  full 
description  of  the  various  forms  of  connective  tissue  cells.  We  shall 
in  this  place  confine  ourselves  to  the  following  categorical  statements. 

(1)  Connective  tissue  cells  consist  invariably  of  a  more  or  less 
finely  granular  and  contractile  protoplasm,  in  which  lies  imbedded  a 
nucleus  (sometimes  more  than  one),  usually  of  a  vesicular  nature. 
The  connective  tissue  cell,  whilst  it  is  in  its  state  of  typical  activity, 
is  destitute  of  a  cell  wall,  though  occasionally  one  may  be  developed 
(as  in  the  fat  cell)  by  the  differentiation  of  the  peripheral  portion  of 
the  cell-protoplasm.  In  certain  cases  branching  processes  are  given 
off  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  connective  tissue  cells  and  may  serve 
to  connect  adjoining  cells  together. 

(2)  In  certain  regions  connective  tissue  cells  are  found  (e.g.  in 
the  cornea)  imbedded  in  cavities  in  the  ground  substance;  these 
cavities  sometimes  communicate  by  minute  canals,  so  that  there  is 
established  a  canal  system  through  which  liquids  may  permeate 
(Saftcanalchensystem).  Such  spaces  or  cavities  are  in  certain 
situations  doubtless^  continuous  with  the  smallest  lymphatic  vessels. 

(3)  In  other  situations  the  cells  are  discontinuous  and  resemble 
rows  of  cells  laid  against  the  bundles  of  white  fibres,  one  row  to 
each  small  bundle :  being  connected  to  them,  and  supported,  by  the 
ground  substance  or  matrix. 

(4)  In  some  situations  pigment  is  deposited  in  the  protoplasm  of 
the  connective  tissue  cells  {e.g.  in  the  outer  layer  of  the  choroid) ; 
in  others,  fat  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  protoplasm. 

(5)  Lastly,  there  occur  in  the  connective  tissues  certain  cells,  which 
are  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  colourless  cells  of  the  blood,  and 
which  wander  through  the  connective  tissue  spaces,  in  virtue  of  the 
amoeboid  movements  with  which  they  are  endowed.  These  are, 
doubtless,  either  colourless  cells  of  the  blood  which  have  passed 
through  the  capillary  walls,  or  they  are  the  offspring  of  cells  which 
have  thus  emigrated. 

]flero-eh9-  ^^^  information   in   reference  to  the  chemiHtry  of 

BUcaireao-  the  connective  tissue  cell  is,  necessarily,  of  the  most 
turns  of  tiie  limited  character  and  is  almost  confined  to  a  knowledge 
oomieetiTe  that  the  protoplasm  is  proteid  in  nature  and  that  the 

tiMiM  otus.  nucleus  shares  the  characters  of  nuclei  elsewhere  and 
has  probably  the  same  composition. 

It  may  be  convenient  however  to  summarize  the  effects  of  certain 
reagents  upon  these  cells. 
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(1)  The  connective  tissue  ceils  are  unaffected  by  iodized  serum 
which  constitutes,  therefore,  the  best  neutral  liquid  for  their  esamina- 
tion. 

Iodized  senim  is  a  reagent  of  very  great  value  to  hiBtologistii'.  It 
is  beat  nuitlu  by  dissolving  iodine  in  the  ainniutic  liquid  of  the  cow ;  this 
fluid  is  placed  in  a  thin  layer  in  a  bottle  cuntalniag  fragments  of 
iodine,  with  which  it  ia  frequently  shaken.  The  iodine  grnduatly  diasolves, 
conferring  upon  the  solution  a  yeilowisli  tint;  iu  the  course  of  time  iodates 
are  formed  which  increase  the  solvent  action  of  the  serum  on  iodine, 
BO  that  after  one  or  two  months  a  daik  brown  iodized  serum  is  obtained ; 
it  is  when  of  this  colour  that  it  ia  moat  aerviceable  (Ranvier'), 

(2)  Solution  of  perosmic  acid  (1  to  100)  fixes  the  cells  iu  the 
form  which  they  present  during  life,  and  pernuts  of  their  being  subse- 
quently stained  with  picrocarminate  of  ammonia. 

(3)  Silver  nitrate  (from  U*i5  to  0*5  per  cent.)  ia  of  great 
use  in  esamioing  fresh  connective  tissue.  Solutions  of  this  salt 
acting  on  the  tissue  fix  the  cells  in  the  form  which  they  possess 
whilst  alive,  but  without  colouring  them.  It  ia  however  absorbed  by 
the  ground  substance  and  on  subsequent  exposure  to  light  reduction 
takes  place,  so  that  the  unstained  cells  stand  out  on  a  stained  back- 
ground. The  treatment  with  silver  does  not  prevent  the  subsequent 
action  of  certain  colouring  matters  (ammoDiacal  carmine  solution, 
solution  of  picrocarmine). 

(4)  Solution  of  gold  chloride  (1  to  100)  is  of  great  use  in 
demonstrating  the  arrangement  of  the  connective  tissue  cells  of  the 
cornea.  It  is  absorbed  by  the  cells,  which  it  helps  to  preserve  in 
their  natural  condition ;  the  absorbed  salt  is  afterwards  reduced  and 
confers  upon  the  cell  a  reddish  violet  colour. 

(5)  Acetic  acid  causes  the  protoplasm  to  become  very  tnmsparent, 
whilst  it  brings  out  the  nucleus  very  distinctly. 

The  White  Fibres  of  Connective  Tissue. — Collagen  and  Qelatin, 
The  most  abundantly  distributed  forms  of  adult  connective  tissue 
contain  aa  their  principal  anatomical  element  bundles  of  white  fibres, 
which,  aa  was  previously  stated,  are  rendered  so  transparent  by  the 
action  of  acetic  acid,  as  to  be  almost  invisible.  The  fibres  of  which 
the  bundles  are  made  up  are  connected  together  by  an  agglutinating 
substance,  which  is  soluble  in  dilute  solutions  of  caustic  baryta,  or 
lime.  The  substance  of  which  the  fibrils  are  composed  has  received 
the  name  of  Collagen,  from  the  fact  that  when  subjected  to  the 
action  of  boiling  water  it  is  converted  into  gelatin  or  glue  (koXAo). 

fi^txtr-  Tendons,    being   composed    almost   enlirely  of  the 

Uon  of  CoUa-      white  fibrils  of  connective  tissue,  are  best  employed  in 

I  Kan.  Boustt'a      the    preparation  of  collagen.     They  are  cut  into  thin 
"*"••••  slices  and  are  then  soaked  in  water  until  all  matters 

■1> 
Vii 


>  Hai  Sdhnltze  :  "Die  Anwimdang 
■Ig  maaeriiendeB  nad  aoDBdnitendcs 
Virehow's  Arthiv,  Vol.  nz.  (1B64),  p.  263. 

*     :  TraiK  tcchniqut  d'Hutolt-gie,  Vol.  i..  p.  78, 
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«o1ab1e  in  water  are  removeA  The  watery  extract  contains  a  little 
alkaline  albuminate,  but  very  little  coagulable  albumin.  The  frag- 
ments of  tendon  are  then  soaked  for  some  days  in  very  weak  solution 
of  baryta  or  lime,  by  the  action  of  which  the  connecting  substance  is 
dissolved  so  that  the  individual  fibrils  fall  asunder.  The  insoluble 
matter  is  then  washed,  first  in  water  and  afterwards  in  weak  acetic 
acid,  finally  again  in  water.  The  residue  consists  almost  entirely  of 
the  substance  of  the  white  fibrils  (collagen),  mixed  however  with 
small  quantities  of  yellow  elastic  tissue  and  cell  nuclei. 

When  placed  in  very  diluted  acids  and  alkalies,  the  fibrils  swell 
up  and  become  transparent,  their  original  appearance  being  restored 
if  the  acid  is  exactly  neutralized.  When  digested  in  very  dilute 
acetic  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures  for  some  days,  the  fibres 
gradually  dissolve,  yielding  a  solution  which  contains  gelatin,  and 
also  a  little  acid-albumin,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the 
residual  matter  of  connective  tissue  cells, 

Q-^y^  When  the  white  fibrils  are  subjected  to  long-con- 

tinued boiling  in  water  at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  or,  still  better,  to  the  action  of  water  heated  under  pres- 
sure (as  in  Papin's  digester),  they  dissolve,  and  the  solution  is  found 
to  contain  a  substance  termed  Oelafin.  The  same  body  is  produced  at 
the  temperature  of  the  animal  body  by  the  prolonged  action  of  very 
diluted  acids  on  collagen. 

Prepara-  It  is  most  convenient  to  employ  commercial  gelatin 

r^  "  *  for  the  preparation  of  the  pure  substance.     The  finest 

commercial  gelatin  is  allowed  to  soak  for  some  days  in 
large  quantities  of  distilled  water,  which  is  frequently  changed;  in 
this  way  the  soluble  salts  of  the  gelatin  difiFuse  out.  The  swollen 
gelatin  is  now  dissolved  in  distilled  water  by  the  heat  of  a  water 
bath;  after  allowing  insoluble  matters  to  subside  the  solution  is  filtered, 
with  the  aid  of  a  hot-water  funnel,  directly  into  90®  per  cent,  alcohol. 
The  gelatin  separates  in  the  form  of  white,  thready  masses,  which  are 
collected,  reduced  to  a  fine  state  of  division  by  cutting,  and  allowed 
to  dry,  firet  of  all  in  the  air,  and  then  in  a  water  oven.  Gelatin  thus 
prepared  contains  about  06  per  cent,  of  ash\ 

Gelatin  is  a  body  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  water ;  the  sole 
action  of  cold  water  is  to  cause  it  to  swell  up.  On  adding  boiling 
water  to  the  swollen  solid,  it  dissolves  with  readiness,  and  a  clear 
limpid  solution  is  obtained,  which  when  it  is  cooled  sets  as  a  more  or 
less  firm  jelly — gelatinizes.  This  property  is  possessed  by  solutions 
which  contain  only  1  per  cent,  of  the  solid  substance. 

The  power  of  gelatinizing  is  gradually  lost  when  solutions  of 
gelatin  are  subjected  to  prolonged  heating,  and  instantly  lost  when 
they  are  heated  to  140®  in  sealed  tubes. 

*  Hofmeister:  *'Ueber  die  chemisclie  Stmctar  des  CoUa^ns.**    ZnUehr,  f.  phyt, 
Chem.  Vol.  ii.  (1878),  p.  815. 
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(Gelatin  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  chloroform.  It  is  dis- 
solved with  the  aid  of  heat  in  glycerin,  and  on  cooling  a  jelly  {glycerin 
jelly)  is  obtained. 

Aqueous  solutions  of  gelatin  are  powerfully  laevo-rotatory,  the 
rotatory  power  being  very  much  influenced  by  temperature  and  by 
the  reaction  of  the  solution  (Hoppe-Seyler).  In  aqueous  solutions 
at30"(a)j  =  -130^ 

Gelatin  is  not  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  acetic  acid  and 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium — a  character  which  distinguishes  it  from 
any  proteid  substance.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  acetic  acid — a 
character  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  closely  allied  body  ChondHn. 

Tannic  acid  precipitates  gelatin  even  when  its  solutions  are  very 
dilute.     Solutions  of  mercuric  chloride  also  precipitate  it. 

On  the  other  hand  gelatin  is  not  precipitated  by  solutions  of  lead 
acetate  (which  precipitates  chondrin)  nor  by  the  majority  of  metallic 
salts  which  do  precipitate  the  proteids. 

Oomposi-  ^®    ultimate  analyses   made   of  collagen   and   of 

tton  of  CM»-  gelatin  drew  the  attention  of  observers  to  the  fact  that 
tin,  and  Its  the  composition  of  these  two  bodies  is  very  similar  if 
'*****^  ^  not  identical.  They  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
*'®*^***'*'  nitrogen,  and,  according  to  some  authors,  sulphur. 

The  following  analyses  indicate  the  composition  of  these  bodies. 

Substance  of    Gelatin  from 


tendons. 

tendons. 

Carbon 

609 

60-2 

Hydrogen 

72 

67 

Nitrogen 
OandS 

183 

17-9 

23-5 

250 

According  to  Schtttzenbeiger  and  Bourgeois,  sulphur  is  not  an 
essential  constituent;  these  authors  ascribe   to  gelatin  the   formula 

The  relations  of  gelatin  to  collagen  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  very  interesting  study  by  Hofmeister.  This  author  has  found 
that  by  heating  gelatin  for  some  time  at  130^  it  loses  about 
0*755  per  cent,  of  water  and  becomes  converted  into  a  body  in  all 
respect-s  identical  with  collagen*  Collagen  is,  therefore,  probably  an 
anhydride  of  gelatin. 

The  following  are  the  mean  results  of  the  analyses  of  collagen 
(Hofineister). 

Carbon  60-75 

Hydrogen  6*47 

Nitrogen  17-86 

Oxygen  24-92 

To  gelatin  Hofmeister  ascribes  the  formula  C,^H,jjN„Oj^  and 
collagen  is  probably  related  to  it  as  shewn  in  the  following  equation: 

<  '.*HAO„  -  H.0  =  C.^H.,N„0„ 

^  y  1^  V  y  ^ 

Gelatin  Collagen 
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J[*J*J«j*^  CL    Action  of  boiling  water.    When   solutions  of 

JJjJJ"JJ']?J|j^  gelatin  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  boiling  water  for 
Urn.  a  longer  period  than  25  hours  they  lose  the  property  of 

gelatinising,  and  are  found  to  contain  a  mixture  of  two  peptone-like 
bodies,  to  which  Hofmeister  has  given  the  name  of  Semiglutin  and 
Hemicollin. 

Semiglutin  is  very  little  soluble,  whereas  hemicollin  is  soluble,  in 
70 — 80  per  cent,  alcohol. 

The  former  substance  is  precipitated  by  platinum  tetrachloride, 
the  latter  is  not.  Both  booies  furnish  glycine  and  leucine  when 
treated  with  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  and  stannous  chloride.   To  semi- 

Slutin  Hofmeister  ascribes  the  formula  C^Hg^N^O-,  and  to  hemicollin 
-H^Nj^Oj^.  In  the  process  of  decomposition  mto  these  bodies  collagen 
takes  up  water,  increasing  2*22  per  cent,  in  weight.     The  following 

3 [nation    exhibits    the    relationship    of  these   bodies,  according   to 
ofmeister, 

<>Hy.N..O„  +  3H.0  =  C„H„N„0   +  C„H„N„0„ 

Collagen  Semiglutin  Hemicollin 

b.  Action  of  boiling  sulphuric  acid.  When  subjected  to  the 
action  of  boiling  sulphuric  acid,  collagen  and  gelatin  yield,  amongst 
other  products,  ammonia,  leuciney  glycine,  and,  perhaps,  aspartic 
acid, 

c.  Action  of  caustic  baryta  in  heated  sealed  tubes.  When 
heated  with  solution  of  caustic  baryta  in  sealed  tubes,  ammmiia, 
carbon  dioxide,  ascetic  and  oxalic  acids,  and  a  mixture  of  amido-a^cids 
(containing ^Z^ci726  and  alanine,  amido-butyric  acid,  traces  of  glutamine, 
&c.)  are  obtained. 

d.  Action  of  pancreatic  ferments.  When  subjected  to  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  pancreatic  ferment  and  putrefaction  gelatin  yields 
gelatin-peptones,  leucine,  glycine,  volatile  fatty  acids,  ammonia  and 
carbon  dioxide.  Amongst  the  fatty  acids  are  acetic,  butyric  and 
valerianic  acids  (Nencki ). 

The  Elastic  Fibres  of  Connective  Tissue. — Elastin. 

When  ordinary  connective  tissue  is  treated  with  acetic  acid,  the 
white  fibres  swell  up  and  become  transparent,  whilst  the  elastic  fibres 
remain  unaltered  and  are  therefore  very  distinctly  seen.  When  the 
same  connective  tissue  is  subjected  to  prolonged  boiling  in  water,  the 
collagen  of  the  white  fibres  undergoes  solution  and  there  is  left  a 
network  of  elastic  fibres.  These  fibres  are  composed  of  an  elastic 
substance  which  offers  remarkable  resistance  to  the  action  of 
chemical  reagents,  and  to  which  the  term  Elastin  has  been  applied. 

^  Nenoki :  Uther  die  Zertetzxing  der  Oelatine  und  den  Eiwei»ie$  hei  der  FduinUt  mil 
Pancreas.    Bern,  1870.    Abstracted  in  Maly's  Jahresherieht,  Vol.  vt,,  p.  81. 


(3) 

(1) 

5o  09 

5509 

711 

7  33 

16-52 

1643 

20  82 

2115 
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Prepara-  ^^^  ligamentum  nuchae  of  the  ox,  horse,  or  still 

tloBof  SUM-  better  of  the  giraffe,  is  cut  into  thin  slices,  which  are 
*^*^  boiled  in  ether  and  in  alcohol,  and  then  for  at  least  36 

hours  in  water.  The  two  first  of  these  reagents  free  the  tissue  from 
fatty  matters,  whilst  the  prolonged  action  of  boiling  water  converts 
all  the  collagen  into  gelatin  which  passes  into  solution.  The 
insoluble  matter  is  boiled  in  strong  acetic  acid  for  a  long  time  : 
then  after  removal  of  the  acid  by  water  it  is  boiled  in  concen- 
trated solution  of  caustic  soda  until  the  fibres  begin  to  swell. 
The  tissue  is  then  successively  heated  with  dilute  acetic  acid  and 
with  water,  and  lastly  placed  for  24  hours  in  moderately  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  substance  remaining  is  washed  with  water 
until  all  acid  is  removed.  It  is  then  found  to  retain  all  the  original 
characters  of  fresh  elastic  tissue. 

oompoii-  Mttller*  analysed  elastin  which  he  had  prepared  by 

tion  of  EUi-  following  the  previously  described  process  and  found  it 
**"^  to  have  the  following  composition. 

(1)  (2) 

Carbon  5547  5572 

Hydrogen  754  767 

Nitrogen  1609  1571 

Oxygen  .  20  90  2070 

BdlnbiiltF.  So  far  as  is  known  elastin  is  not  soluble  in  any  liquid 
which  does  not  decompose  it.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  in  cold  concentrated  suphuric  acid,  and  in  concentrated 
nitric  acid. 

It  is  gradually  dissolved  when  digested  with  pepsin  and  with 
trypsin,  the  former  ferment  being  more  active  than  the  latter  *. 

FrodoeU  of  When  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  elastin  is  said  to 

decomposition,    yield  leucine  but  no  tyrosine. 

Connecting  or  Ground  substance  of  Connective  Tissue, 

AbcorpUon  When  perfectly  fresh  connective  tissue  is  immersed 

ofiUTeriaita  f^y  ^  fg^  minutes  in  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
ScSn^^^b-  (025  to  1*0  p.c),  then  freed  from  excess  of  silver  by 
gtaaoe  and  washing  with  distilled  water,  and  afterwards  exposed  to 
■niMeqiient  light,  a  deposition  of  metallic  silver  occurs  which 
rodnetion.  appears  to  be  deposited  in  the  connecting  substance 

which  is  interposed  between  the  various  tissue  elements.  Tlie  proto- 
plasmic elements  of  the  tissue  are  left  perfectly  unstained,  so  that  the 
silver  treatment  furnishes  the  histologist  with  one  of  the  best  methods 
of  studying  their  arrangement.  It  has  been  held  by  many  that 
the  absorption  of  silver,  ^vliich  is  afterwards  reduced,  is  a  characteristic 

'  ZHUehnftf.  rat.  Med,    Third  Series.     Vol.  x.,  part  2. 

'  A.  Ewald  and  W.  Kiihne,  Die  Verdanung  aU  hutologisehe  Methode, 
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property  of  the  substance,  but  this  view  is  probably  incorrect,  the 
absorption  of  the  silver  salt  being  merely  due  to  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  the  connecting  substance  rather  than  to  any  peculiar  chemi- 
cal property  which  it  possesses  \ 

BdlnUiity  When  any  of  the  forms  of  connective  tissue  proper 

2LsSL'^"b-  *^®  macerated  for  some  days  in  baryta-  or  lime-water. 
JJ^J^^j^.  the  various  tissue  elements  fall  asunder,  in  consequence 
ttonioftiie  of  the  solution  of  the  connecting  substance.  If 
AU«i*M.  the  alkaline    solution  thus  obtained  be  treated  with 

a  dilute  acid,  a  precipitate  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent  is 
obtained,  which,  after  careful  washing  with  water,  is  found  to  be 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  when  burned  on  platinum  leaves 
no  perceptible  amount  of  ash.  This  body  is  now  looked  upon 
as  identical  with  a  substance  which  is  pretty  widely  distributed, 
and  which  will  be  conveniently  described  in  this  place,  viz.  Mucin. 

Mucin. 

DUtrlim-  This    body,    besides   forming   apparently   a  small 

^i^^'  proportion  of  all  connective  tissue  proper,  is  present  in 

specially  large  quantities  in  embryonic  connective  tissue,  and  in  that 
form  of  the  tissue  occasionally  met  with  in  the  adult  animal  and 
which  is  termed  Oelatinous  connective  tissue. 

It  is  found  in  the  epidermis,  where  it  connects  together  the 
epithelial  cells.     It  is  found  in  considerable  proportions  in  sipiovia. 

It  is  a  fre(juent  product  of  the  activity  of  certain  epithelial  cells 
and  is  the  chief  constituent  in  the  viscid  tenacious  liquid  called 
Mucus,  which  often  covers  epitheliated  surfaces. 

Mucus  is  a  colourless,  viscid,  semi-liquid  substance  varying  very 
greatly  in  consistence.  It  is  sometimes  transparent,  but  often  turbid 
from  the  presence  of  epithelial  cells  or  foreign  matters.  It  contains, 
besides  mucin,  which  is  its  chief  organic  constituent,  small  quantities 
of  proteid  substances,  and  salts,  amongst  which  common  salt  pre- 
ponderates. 

Mucin  constitutes  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  tissues  of  certain  in- 
vertebrates, and  indeed  much  of  our  knowledge  of  mucin  is  derived 
from  Eichwald's  investigations  of  this  body  obtained  from  Helix 
pomatia.  It  is  not  however  certain  that  mucin  from  this  source 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  mucous  membranes  and  tissues  of  man. 

Modes  of  («)    From  connective  tissue  {Rolletis  method^.   Ten- 

linparatioii  dons  are  finely  divided  and  treated  with  large  quantities 
ofMuelii.  of  distilled  water,  with  the  object  of  removing  albumi- 

nous and  saline  matters  soluble  in  that  liquid.  They  are  then  digested 
for  many  days  in  large  quantities  of  lime-  (or  baryta-)  water.  The 
solution  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,   which  throws  down  a  pre- 

1  Consult  Robinsky,  '*Die  Kittsubsianz  auf  Reaction  des  Argentum  nitricnm.** 
Arehivf,  Anat,  u.  Physiol.,  1871,  p.  184. 

*  BoUett,  SitzungtberichU  der  Wiener  Akademie,  Bd.  89,  p.  308 :  Strieker's  Hand^ 
hook.  Vol.  I.  p.  72. 
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"of  capillaries.  Tbey  develope  with  specijil  frequency  iu  aicoW  tissue, 
especially  in  the  exibcutaneous  areolar  tissue  and  in  the  connective 
tissue  which  lies  around  and  between  certain  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 
Ill  certain  situations  (as  eg.  in  the  orbit)  the  areolar  tissue  is  never 
free  from  fiit ;  in  other  situations,  as  in  the  subcutaneous  connective 
of  the  eyelids,  of  the  penis,  atid  scrotum,  fat  cells  are  never 
'jiresent. 

The  fully  formed  fat  cell  presents  the  appearance  of  a  little  b^ 
distended  »-ith  glistening  oily  contents,  and  with  no  appearance  of  a 
nucleua  or  of  typical  protoplasm.  In  reality,  however,  it  can  be 
shewn  that  even  the  fully  formed  fat  cell  contains  a  nucleua 
with  remains  of  the  original  cell  protoplasm  around  it,  though  these 
are  so  pressed  upon  and  surrounded  as  to  be  invisible  until  some 
cause  comes   into    operation  to  remove  a  part  at  least  of  the  oily 


I 


The  contents  of  the  fat  cells  ere  during  life  of  fluid  consistence  and 
only  solidify  when  tho  tissue  containing  them  is  cooled  below  25'  C.- 
When  solidifying,  the  oily  matter  often  separates,  at  least  in  part, 
in  the  form  of  groups  of  needles ;  sometimes  in  small  single  ne^iles. 

When  adiposo  tissue  is  treated  with  ether,  this  fluid  extracts  and 
dissolves  more  or  less  completely  the  fatty  contents  of  the  cells,  in 
which  the  remains  of  the  nucleus  and  protoplasm  may  be  then 
detected. 

The  wall  of  the  fat  cell  is  not  acted  upon  by  acetic  acid  nor  by 
dilute  mineral  acids;  it  is  easily  dissolved  by  natural  or  artiEcial 
gastric  juice.  When  treated  with  a  solution  of  perosmic  acid,  the 
fetty  matter  contained  in  fat  cells  is  stained  of  an  intense  black 
colour  ;  this  reagent  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  microchemical  detec- 
tion of  fatty  bodies. 

In  tluK  section  a  description  will  be  given  of  tLe  principal  constituents 
pf  the  adipose  tissue  of  man  and  thu  higher  animals,  the  discussion  of  the 
origin  of  fat  iu  the  economy  being  postponed  to  that  division  of  this  work 
ill  whicli  certain  general  chemical  processes  of  the  body  are  treat«d  of 
under  the  heading  of  Nutrition.  A  consideration  of  the  futty  iDatt«rs  which 
oocarinparticularorgaD3orfl(iids(asfor  instance  in  tlie  nervous  organs snd 
in  milk)  is  given  in  the  chiipters  devoted  to  these  subjpcls. 

■odaotaz-  The  fatty  matters  which  are  contained  in  adipose 

^nLoHsK  tiM  tissue  are  best  extracted  by  drying  the  tissue  so  as  to 
fUioTadipoM  expel  the  water  which  it  contains,  and  then  boiling  the 
•*■"■•  fiuely  divided    or  commiuuted  tissue  in  ether,  which 

dissolves  all  the  fats.  The  etheral  solution  is  then  evaporated  to 
dryness.  The  residue  contains  the  fats,  miied  with  small  quantities 
of  other  bodies  soluble  in  ether,  such  as  cholesteriu  and  lecithin. 

I  In  some  cases  the  fatty  matters  of  adipose  tissue  can  be  separated 
in  lai^e  quantities  by  the  combined  action  of  heat  (which  causes  the 
&ta  to  melt)  and  pressure  ;  or  by  boiling  the  tissue  with  water,  when 
the  melted  oil  floats  to  the  surface  and  can  be  skimmed  off.     These 


I  en 

:se        ^_ 
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two  methods  are  employed  in  the  commercial  separation  of  fats  from 
certain  animal  products. 

Ohomioal  ^^^  ^^^  which  are  contained  within  the  fat  cells  of 

oonititutioB  ma^n  a^nd  the  higher  animals  are  mixtures  of  the  so- 
of  the  neutral  called  neutral  fats  termed  stearin,  paimitin,  and  olein, 
*^  of  which  the  two  former  are  solid  bodies  at  ordinary 

temperatures,  and  are,  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  held  in  solution 
by  the  third. 

The  neutral  fats  are  the  most  abundant  of  the  non-nitrogenous 
organic  proximate  principles  of  the  body  and  contain  the  elements 
carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  These  fats  consist  of  ethers  derived 
from  the  triatomic  alcohol  glycerin  C,Hg(OH),. 

We  may  form  a  true  conception  of  the  relations  of  a  neutral  fat 
to  glycerin  by  examining  the  relations  of  an  artificial  neutral 
fat,  or  glycerin  ether,  triacetin^  to  glycerin^  and  these  will  be  easily 
illustrated  by  the  aid  of  the  two  graphic  formulae  here  appended.  The 
three  carbon  atoms  of  glycerin  are  seen  to  be  linked  to  the  0  atoms  of 
three  OH  groups ;  the  H  in  any  one  or  in  all  of  these  may  be  re- 
placed by  the  oxidized  radical  of  a  fatty  acid,  e.g,  by  acetyl  C^HjO ; 
when  all  three  of  the  hydrogens  are  thus  replaced  the  neutral  fat 
called  triacetin  is  formed,  thus : — 

H  H  H 


H  H  H  i 

H-0-C-C-H  I  I  1 

iii  o-c      o-A  A-o 


H-€-H    H-C-H 


Glycerin.  H  H  H 

Triaoetyl-glyoerin  ether,  or  triacetin. 

The  neutral  fats  of  adipose  tissue  are  constituted  on  the  same 
type  as  triacetin,  except  that,  instead  of  acetyl,  other  acid  radicals 
take  the  place  of  the  H  in  the  OH  groups. 

In  the  two  more  solid  fats,  stearin  and  paimitin^  the  oxidized 
radicals  of  stearic  and  palmitic  acids  occupy  the  position  of  the  acetyl  of 
triacetin ;  in  the  more  liquid  constituent  of  the  fats,  viz.  olein,  the 
oxygenized  radicals  of  oleic  acid  occupy  the  same  position. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  the  terms  stearin,  paimitin,  and  olein,  the 
more  precise  designations  of  tristearin,  tripaimitin  and  triolein  are 
employed. 

Tiie  formulae  of  the  three  principal  fats  are  appended  and  their 
relationship  shewn  to  glycerin  and  the  acids. 

Paimitin  CH,(OC„H„0),  Palmitic  acid  C„H„0,OH 
Glycerin  C,H4(0H),  Stearin     C,H*(OC„H„0),   Stearic  acid     CuH«0,OH 

Olein       CH.(OCulI«0),  Oleic  acid        CaH«0,OH 

General  ^^  neutral  fats  are  all  solid  at  a  certain  tempera- 
properties  of  ture,  above  which  they  are  fluid ;  this  temperature  is 
the  neutral  called  their  melting-point.  They  are  all  soluble  in 
*^-  boiling  alcohol,   in   ether,  benzol,   carbon    disulphide 
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and  cliloruform.  Wlion  fluid  they  render  paper  wliicb  is  coated 
with  them  trauspareot  {gi-ease  spots).  When  mixed  witli  colloid 
Bubstances  and  water,  they  admit  oj'  being  broken  up  into  fine  drops, 
BO  that  the  fluid  becomes  white  and  opaque  (an  emulsion).  Under 
the  influence  of  certain  ferments  (e.g.  one  of  the*  ferments  contained 
in  the  pancreatic  secretion)  they  combine  with  the  elements  of  water, 
splitting  up  into  glycerin  and  a  fatty  acid ;  thus  : — 

C,H  {OC.,H„0),  +  3H,0  =  C.H,  (OH),  +  3  (C  H,,0.  OH). 
TnpalmitiD,  W»ter.  Glyueriu.  FslmiUc  ftcid. 

The  rancid  smell  of  decomposing  fats  is  due  to  volatile  acids 
which  are  set  free- 
When  the  neutral  fats  are  boiled  with  solutions  of  the  alkaline 
hydrates  or  carbonates  they  undergo  the  pnjcess  of  saponification,  i.e. 
they  combine  with  the  elemente  of  water,  and  decompose  into 
glycerin  and  fatty  acidu,  the  latter  constituents  combining  at  once 
with  the  alkaline  metal  to  form  a  soluble  salt,  termed  a  soap.  Thus 
when  stearin,  palmitin  or  olein  is  boiled  with  potash  hydrate  or  with 
sodium  hydrate,  the  results  of  the  operation  are,  in  the  first  case, 
potassium  atearale,  palmitate,  or  oteate,  respectively  and  glycerin ;  in 
the  second  case  sodium  stearate,  palmitate,  or  oIeat«,  and  glycerin. 

When  boiled  with  litharge  the  neutral  fats  yield  au  insoluble  letul 
soap  and  glycerin. 

The  term  soap  is  applied  to  the  metallic  salts  of  the  fatty  acids, 
and  hence  the  terra  saponification  is  employed  to  designate  the 
process  which  results  iu  the  formation  of  these  compounds. 

Stearin  or   Tristeaiin.     C,H^(0. C„H„0),. 

Stearin  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  more  solid  fats.  Its 
raelting-pojnt  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  neutral  fat,  but  varies, 
according  to  the  treatment  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  betweca 
53°  and  66°.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether,  thoiigh 
soluble  in  both  these  fluids  when  these  are  boiled.  The  insolubility 
in  cold  ether  is  taken  advantage  of  iu  the  preparation  of  pure  stearin. 

Stearin  may  be  obtained  from  the  suet  of  the  sheep  by  extracting 
it  repeatedly  with  cold  ether,  and  dissolving  the  residue  in  boiling 
ether,  which,  on  cooling,  deposits  crystals  of  stearin,  in  the  form  of 
little  leaflets  which  shine  like  mother-of-pearh  From  a  boiling 
alcoholic  solution  stearin  is  deposited  in  brilliant  scales,  which  are 
almost  square  rhombic  crystals  having  angles  of  90°'5. 

Palmilin  or  Tripalmitin.  C,H,(O.C,„H,.0),. 
Is  the  more  abundant  of  the  two  solid  neutral  fats  in  the  adipose 
tissue  of  man.  It  is  more  soluble  in  cold  and  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether 
than  stearin;  it  is  deposited  from  saturated  solutions  in  the  form  of 
fine  needles,  which  radiate  from  a  centre  and  appear  as  delicate 
filaments. 
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Its  meltiug-poiut  varies,  like  that  of  stearin,  according  to  its  treat- 
ment ;  the  temperature  at  which  it  solidifies,  after  being  melted,  is 
said  to  be  45**  C. 

MftTgn^Ti  a  From  a  mixture  of  stearin  and   palmitin,  crystals 

mixture  of  often  separate  which  consist  of  a  mixture  or  perhaps  of 
stearin  and  a  combination  of  stearin  and  palmitin,  but  which  were 
'**^°^**"'  formerly   supposed   to   be  a  special  fat  to  which  the 

name  of  Margarin  Avas  given  and  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  glycerin 
ether  of  margaric  acid  (C„H,^0,). 

The  crystals  which  form  not  unfrcquently  in  fat  cells  were 
formerly  supposed  to  consist  of  this  compound. 


Fio.  51.    Crystals  or  the  so-called  UABOAiiDr. 
a.  siugle  needles,     b.  larger  groups,    c.  crystals  within  fat  cells,    d.  a  fat  cell  con- 
tainiug  no  crystals.     (Funke.) 

Olein  or  Triolein.    GJI,{0 .  C^H„0),. 

This  neutral  fit  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  comparative  purity  from 
the  more  liquid  fats  by  exposing  them  to  a  temi)ero.ture  of  0*  C.  and 
then  subjecting  to  pressure ;  the  liquid  portion  expressed  consists  of 
olein. 

When  pure,  olein  is  a  colourless  oil  which  is  fluid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures and  which  solidifies  when  the  temperature  falls  below  0^  C 
When  exjwsed  to  air  olein  absorbs  oxygen,  and  in  doing  so  it  acquires 
a  faint  yellow  colour. 

It  dissolves  all  the  solid  fats,  especially  at  a  temperature  of  30"  C. 
Olein  is  easily  soluble  in  cold  absolute  alcohol  or  in  ether. 

Oli/ceritK    C.H.{OH),. 

Mode  of  As  has  been  already  stated,  when  the  neutral  fats 

^rS?^       ^^®  saponified,  glycerin   is   set  free.     If    the  neutral 
neutral  fltte.      fats  be  boiled  with  litharge  and  water,  the  fatty  acids  are 

all  ttrown  down  as  insoluble  lead  soaps,  and  glycerin 
dissolves  in  the  water.  By  passing  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
it  is  freed  from  dissolved  lead,  and  on  filtering  and  evaporating  the 
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solution  a  syrupy  liquid — glycerin — is  left.  This  instructive  method 
of  preparing  glycerin  is  not  at  present  employed  in  the  arts,  the 
substance  being  now  obtained  by  decomposing  and  distilling  the 
neutral  fats  by  means  of  superheated  steam. 

Fropertteii  Glycerin  is  a  colourless,  syrupy  liquid  of  intensely 

ofoiyoerin.  sweet  taste,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*27,  and 
soluble,  in  all  proportions,  in  water.  It  becomes  solid  at  —  40®  C.  It 
boils  at  280°.  When  heated  with  the  fatty  acids  it  combines  with 
them,  forming  ethers  which  are  constituted  as  the  fats.  Thus 
by  the  action  of  acetic  acid  on  glycerin  at  100°C.  a  body  termed 
monacetin  is  obtained ;  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature diacetin  is  obtained,  and  again  by  reacting  further  with 
acetic  acid  on  the  latter  body,  triacetin  is  formed.  The  H  of  the 
three  hydroxyls  of  glycerin  is  in  this  case  successively  replaced. 

(OH  (OH  (OH  (OaH,0 

an.  -^oH     aH,  ^oh  c.h.  ioan.o      an,  ioaH.o 

"  MoH     •  •  (oc.H,o     •  (oc;h;o        (oc;h.o 

Glycerin.  Monaoetin.  Diacetin.  Triacetin. 

When  glycerin  is  subjected  to  the  prolonged  action  of  yeast, 

it  yields  propionic  acid      »    H  i  ^* 

When  distilled  with  hydriodic  acid  glycerin  yields  isopropyl 
iodide : — 

C,H,0,  +  5HI  =  C,H,t  +  3H,0  +21,. 

Glycerin.    Hydriodic  Isopropyl     Water, 
acid.  iodide. 

When  heated  with  phosphorus  pentoxide,  or  acid  potassium 
sulphate,  or  subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  glycerin  yields 
acrolein  (CgH  0),  which  is  the  aldehyde  of  allyl-alcohol  (C,H,OH) ;  this 
substance  boils  at  52*4^.  Its  vapour  possesses  an  intensely  irritating 
and  characteristic  odour. 

Fatty  mcUtera  found  in  the  adipose  tissue  of  certain  oftlie  loteer  animals. 

Bp«iinaoetl.        In  addition  to  the  three  neutral  fats  which  have  been  men- 
tioned other  fats  occur  in  certain  members  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
In  spermaceti,  which  is  a  fatty  substance  contained  in  the  cranial  sinuses'of 
whales,  there  are  no  glycerides,  but  the  fats  appear  to  be  derivatives  of  cetyl- 

alcohol     **tt"[  O,  a  soHd  body  melting  at  50",  the  chief  compound  being 

cetyl-palmitate ;  when  saponified,  spermaceti  yields,  in  addition,  stearic, 
myristic  and  lauric  acid.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  cetyl-alcohol  can 
be  artificially  oxidized  so  as  to  yield  palmitic  acid. 

Baeifwaz.       In  Chinese  wax  which  is  produced  by  the  Coccus  ceriferus^ 

and  in  bees'  wax,  the  product  of  the  common  bee,  the  portion  of 

the  substance  which  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  contains  ceryl-cerotate 
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^u^qI  O,  yrideh  when  eapoiufied  by  boiling  with  caustic  potash  yields 

cervl-alcohol  "jr*\  ^i  which  is  one  of  the  series  of  priouuy  alcohols,  and 
cerotio  acid,  CnH^O,  which  in  the  normsl  fattj  acid  corresponding 
to  the  above  alcohol.  In  addition  to  ceiyl-cerotate,  free  oerolic  acid  is 
contained  in  bees'  wax. 

In  the  portion  of  bees'  wax  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  tliere  is 
contained    myricjl    palroitat«,   an    ether    derived    from    myricyl  alcohol 


H 


o.- 


Anait/iia  of  the  Fati. 


A  weighed  quantity  of  the  finely  divided  tissue  in  which 

the  fats  are  to  be  separated  and  det«rmined  is  evaporated 

to  dryness  in  a  water  oven.     The  dry  residue  is  then  boiled 

with  ether  for  a  long  time.     The  pruoeas  may  be  carried 

on   in   a  flask  oonnect«d  with   an  inverted  condenser,  tha 

flask  being  heated  on  the  water-bath.     The  apparatus  shewn 

in  Fig.  S2,  which  was  devised   by  Dr  Drechsel',  is  perhaps  superior  to 

any  other  for  the  extraction  of  fats  from    animal   matters.     At  A    'ui  % 

flask  containing  ether,  into  which  is  fitted  a  tightly-fitting  cork  or  stopper, 


of&tina 


perforated  so  as  to  allow  the  lower  end  of  the  bulb  £  to  fit  into  iL 
B  is  closed  by  a  stopper.  Into  B  can  be  passnd  a  plaited  filter  such  as 
i*  shewn  in  the  cut,  and  iata  this  filter  the  solid  is  placed  firom  which 
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trmlbU. 


the  fats  are  tr>  lie  extnu.'ted.  PChe  'a  a  gls^  ooimecter  wLich  c 
cates  with  an  inverted  Liebtg'a  coodniser,  with  a  stopper  which  fits  into 
the  upper  part  of  B,  and  with  the  tube  a  which  is  joined  to  the  side  of  A, 
When  the  flask  A  cnntainiDg  ether  b  placed  npoo  the  water-bath,  that 
liquid  boils  and  the  Tapour  passefl  through  a  and  (  to  bPC ;  it  asceiida 
into  the  Liebig'a  coadenaer  where  it  is  coodeiiaed,  and  it  then  flows 
back  into  B  over  the  matter  placed  upon  the  pUuted  filter,  and  thenoe 
into  A.  A  continual  circulation  of  ether  ia  thus  kept  up,  and  the 
dissolved  lats  accumulate  in  A. 

The  ethere&l  solution  is  then  evaporated  todryness  in  a  weighed  capsule, 
and  the  weight  aaoertiuned. 

aamiallan  "^^^  tuixture  of  neutral  fats  is  dissolved  In  boiling  alcohol 

of  tba  fatty  ^^^  ^^^  nolutiou  is  poured  into  a  silver  baidn,  and  then 
adda  cootala-  treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash.  The 
fluid  is  boiled  for  some  time  over  a  water-buth  and  then 
evaporated  to  drvnesa.  Witter  is  then  added  to  tha 
(  to  dissolve  the  aoapa  which  have  been  fomied,  the  solution 
u  now  acidified  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  then  boiled 
and  allowed  to  cool.  The  fatty  acids,  which  have  been  liberated  fioni 
the  neutral  fats,  set  in  the  foi-m  of  an  insoluble  mass,  which  is  collected 
on  a  tiller.  This  is  then  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol  and  treated  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  lead  acetate  which  precipitates  all  the  fatty  acids 
ill  the  form  of  insoluble  lead  salts.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter 
and  dri>:d,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  boiling  ether,  which  dissolves 
only  lead  oleate,  leaving  lead  stearat«  and  palmitate.  The  ethereal 
solution  of  lead  oleate  may  be  agitated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  will  decompose  the  siilt,  and  the  ether  will  then  hold  oleic  acid 
in  solution  which  will  reniun  on  evaporutiou  ;  the  treatment  with  HCl 
should  be  carried  out  in  aii  atmosphere  of  CO^  The  mixture  of  lend 
stcarate  and  palmitate  is  heated  with  bydi'ochloric  acid  and  thereafter 
shaken  with  ether ;  the  ethereal  liquid  is  freed  from  acid  by  shaking 
with  water  and  the  ether  is  then  distilled  off,  when  a  mixture  of  judmitic 
uud  stearic  acids  is  obtained. 

The  melting-point  of  the  mixture  is  then  taken.  In  order  to  do 
this  a  very  thin  glass  tulie  is  made  and  a  small  quantity  of  the 
mixed  acids  is  droj>i)ed  in;  the  tube  is  then  drawn  out  slightly.  The 
ghisa  tube  is  now  attached  by  means  of  a  little  india-rubber  band  (which 
may  be  made  by  cutting  a  thin  circular  slice  from  the  end  of  a  narrow 
india-rubber  tul>e)  to  a  finely  graduated  thermometer,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  part  of  the  tube  in  which  the  fat  lies  is  on  the  same  level  as  the 
bulb  of  the  therm oiuoter.  The  latter  is  then  ]>lunged  into  a  beaker 
containing  water,  which  is  immersed  into  a  larger  beaker  also  containing 
water.  (See  the  arrangement  employed  for  determining  the  temperature 
at  which  solutions  of  the  pruteids  coagulate  at  p.  15).  The  tatter  is  then 
heated  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  inner  beaker  rises 
very  gradually.  The  observer  watches  very  carefully  the  temperature 
at  which  the  fat  melts;  he  then  withdi-awa  the  heat  from  the  outer 
beaker  and,  as  the  temperature  of  the  water  surrounding  the  thenuo- 
Dieter  bulb  falls,  he  notices  the  temperature  of  solidification  of  the 
previously  melted  fats. 
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With  the  aid  of  the  appended  table  based  upon  the  observations 
of  Ueintz*  an  approximate  estimation  of  the  composition  of  a  mixture 
of  stearic  and  palmitic  acids  can  be  made. 


A  mixture  of 

Melts  at 

r 

stearic  aoid 

Palmitic  aoid 

Solidifies 

90  parts 

10 

|>arts 

67«-2 

62"-5 

80     „ 

20 

65«-3 

60«-3 

70     „ 

30 

62°-9 

59«-3 

60     „ 

40 

60»-3 

56*-5 

60     „ 

50 

bCy^'Q 

55'0 

40     „ 

60 

56«-3 

64'-5 

30     „ 

70 

55"1 

54'-0 

20     „ 

80 

57"-5 

53«-8 

10     „ 

90 

60"- 1 

U'-n 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  separate  presence  of  stearic  and  palmitic 
aoid  it  is,  however,  essential  to  pix>ceed  fuiiJier.  The  mixture  of  the 
acids  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol  and  treated  with  sodium  carbonate, 
then  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath ;  the  residue  is  further 
heated  in  the  air-bath  to  130^  The  residue  is  pulverized  and  boiled 
with  absolute  alcohol ;  the  solution  is  liltoi*ed  hot. 

YntitUsDMl  ^^^®  solution  is  now  subjected  to  fiuciional  precipUa- 

preolpltatloB  tion,  b/  adding  either  solution  of  chloride  or  acetate  of 
of  a  xnlxtnre  barium.  When  one  of  these  salts  is  added,  little  hy  little, 
of  fkttjr  adds.  ^  g^  solution  containing  both  stearic  and  palmitic  adds,  the 
precipitate  which  firat  falls  is  composed  entirely  of  barium  stearate; 
the  further  gradual  addition  of  the  barium  salt  leads  to  the  precipi- 
tation of  a  mixture  of  barium  stearate  and  palmitate,  and  if  the  addition 
of  barium  salt  be  continued  after  this  pure  barium  palmitate  falls. 
Belying  upon  these  facts  the  experimenter  adds  to  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  the  mixed  fatty  acids  one  or  two  drops  of  a  solution  of  barium 
chloride  or  acetate,  filters,  heats  the  filtrate  to  boiling,  then  adds  to  it 
one  or  two  drops  more  of  the  barium  solution,  collects  the  new  precipitate 
on  a  separate  filter,  heats  the  filtrate,  and  repeats  these  operations  until 
the  addition  of  barium  salt  occasions  no  new  precipitate.  Each  precipitate 
is  collected  on  a  soi)arate  small  filter,  is  washed  with  warm  alcohol 
and  drie<l  at  120^*0.  Tlie  barium  in  each  precipitate  is  then  determined 
by  igniting  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  adding  first  hydrochloric  and 
then  sulphuric  acid  to  the  ash,  again  igniting,  and  weighing  tlie  barium 
sulphate.  If  stearic  acid  is  present  the  first  precipitates  should  contain 
the  amount  of  barium  corresponding  to  barium  stearate;  if  palmitic 
acid,  the  last  precipitates  should  agree  in  composition  with  barium  pal- 
mitate. 

Composition  of  iJie  barium  scUia  of  aUcmc  and  palmitic  acids. 

■ 

100  parts  of  barium  stearate  contain  19*49  parts  of  barium. 
„      „  „       palmitate    „       2M7     „  „ 

*  Poggendorff*B  AnnaUn,  YoL  xcn.  p.  688. 
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Rolutions  of  gelatin,  They  are  precipitated  by  the  following  reagents 
which  have  no  such  action  when  added  to  Bolutions  of  gelatin : — 
acetic  acid,  the  precipitate  heinjj  lusoluble  in  excess  of  the  pre- 
cipitant, but  soluble  if  some  alkaline  salt  be  added ;  solutions  of 
alum,  the  precipitate  being  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent ;  solutions 
of  silver  nitrate  and  copper  sulphate,  the  precipitates  being  soluble  in 
excess  of  the  reagents ;  solution  of  lead  acetate,  the  precipitate  not 
soluble  in  excess.  Solutions  of  chondrin  have  been  said  to  be 
rendered  only  slightly  turbid  by  mercuric  chloride  and  by  tannic 
acid.  The  Author  is  inclined  to  rely  on  the  very  positive  statement  of 
J,  Mtiller  that  these  reagents  exert  the  same  action  on  chondrin 
as  on  gelatin. 

SlainentuT  Very  great  discrepancies  exist  between  the  results 

mmpDaiUini  of  various  analyses  of  this  assumed  chemical  individual, 
of  cnondim.       ^  j^jy  j^  o|,served  by  a  study  of  the  following  Table. 

COMPOSITION  OF  CHONDRIN. 


MlUder. 

Fu-ohctimd 
B«d.kw. 

Bchiit7pnbcigcr 
BourgeoU. 

V.  Mehrmg. 

CarlK)ii 

Hydrogen 

Nkrogeu 

Sulphur 

Oxygen 

493 
C« 

Hi 
0'4 

203 

50fl 

6e 

Hi 
(li 
2S6 

5016 
C-58 
14-18 

20  08 

4774 
076 

1387 
060 

3104 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  relative  composition  of  gelatin, 
chondrin  and  muci'i,  according  to  the  analyses  which  appear  to  be 
most  trustworthy. 


(Holmi). 

Chandrin 

Mucin 
(Obok-DBky). 

Corlnu 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxypeu 

50-75 
6-47 
17-86 
2492 

50-16 

ass 

1418 
20-08 

5231 
722 
11-84 
28-03 

Pi«dactior  When  finely  divided  cartilage  is  boiled  with  dilute 

daoom-  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acids  there  is  formed  a  body 

potiUonof         resembling  acid  albumlD,  and  a  substance  which  pos- 
Cboudriii.  Besses  a  sweet  taste  and  reducing  properties  analogous 

to  those  of  true  sugars '.    This  body  has  been  termed  Chondn-glucow. 


:  Tii.] 

According  to  Fischer  and  Boedeker,  this  bmly  is  lacvo-gyrous  and  is 
capable  of  uudergoiug  the  alcoholic  fermentation.  According  to 
Hoppe-Seyler',  the  body  which  reduces  cupric  salts  is  a  nitri^enotis 
body  and  ia  identical  with  the  body  obtained  by  boiling  mucio  with 
dilute  acids. 

When  chondrin  ia  subjected  to  prolonged  boiling  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  leucine,  but  no  tyrosine  or  glycocine. 
(Hoppu'). 

When  chondrin  is  heated  with  barium  hydrate,  Schiitzenberger  and 
Bourgeois '  have  found  that  the  products  of  decomposition  are  some- 
what different  from  those  yielded  by  gelatin  under  the  samo  circum- 
stances. In  both  cases  carbon  dioxide,  oxalic  and  acetic  acid,  and 
ammonia  are  obtained,  in  addition  to  a  mixture  of  amido-acids.  TLi.' 
quantity  of  acetic  acid  yielded  by  chondrin  is,  however,  three  times  aa 
great  as  that  yielded  by  gelatin.  In  the  mixture  of  amido-acids  no 
glycocine  is  present. 

DonM*  u  Amongst  the   tissues   which   are   supposed   to   be 

to  tha  BJdrt-  composed  mainly  of  chondrigen  is  the  substance  of  the 
•nca  of  c&on-  coruoa.  In  an  investigation  on  the  chemical  composition 
of  this  structure,  Morochowitz '  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  primitive  fibrillae  of  the  ground  substance  of 
the  cornea  consist  of  collagen,  and  that  the  supposed  chondrin  is  a 
mixture  of  gelatin  and  mucin.  After  extracting  the  tissue  with  lime- 
or  baryta-water  or  with  inpc.  solution  of  NaCl,  it  yields  on  being 
treated  with  boiling  water  pure  gelatin.  From  the  alkaline  solutions 
mucin  can  be  thrown  down  by  the  addition  of  an  acid.  Morochowitz 
has  further  investigated  cartilage  from  various  sources,  and  has  fonud 
that  after  treatment  with  reagents  which  dissolve  mucin,  as  lime-  or 
baryta-water,  It)  p.c,  solution  of  NaCl,  or  4  p.c.  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  whilst  mucin  is  removed,  the  substance  wnich  is  left  undissolved 
is  on  boiling  readily  converted  into  perfectly  normal  gelatin.  Accord- 
ing to  this  author  chondrin  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  no  pure  substance, 
but  as  a  mixture  of  gelatin,  mucin  and  salts. 

If  these  views  be,  as  the  Author  believes,  correct,  all  the  tissues 
belonging  to  the  connective  tissue  group,  possess  common  chemical 
character  in  that  their  ground  substance  is  in  all  cases  a  body 
transformed  into  gelatin  by  the  prolonged  action  of  bi>iling  water; 
this  being  mixed  in  greater  or  less  proportion  with  mucin  which, 
as  we  have  shewn,  undoubtedly  plays  the  part  in  many  forms  of 
connective  tissue  of  a  connecting  or  cementing  substance. 

'  Hopp«,  "  Ucbor  Joa  Cbondrin  nnd  einige  seiner  ZersetzungBpTodnote."  Jmtn.f. 
prait.  Chemit,  VoL  lti.  (1862),  p.  129. 

'  SobUtitenberger  et  Bonrgeoig,  ■'  Reoherehos  aui  Ia  ooastilation  des  matiSrea  ool. 
kgSnes."    CompUt  Rendui,  lixui.  302. 

■  HoToabovitz,  "  Zur  Hutochemie  dofl  Sindegevebos."  Verkandt,  d.  naliirhiit. 
tHtd.  Verritu  t»  Iltidetbtrff,  VoL  i.  part  v. 
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Sect.  4.    Osseous  Tissue  oh  Bone, 


The  hard  tissue  which  farms   the  scafToIding  and 
support  of  the  soft  parts  of  our  bodies,  although    on 
■•*•■  superficial  examiuatioo,  appearing  ao  different  from  the 

other  members  of  the  group  of  connective  tissues,  possesses  the  cloaeet 
affinity  to  them,  as  is  evident  not  merely  from  developmental 
considerations  hut  from  a  study  of  its  chemical  composition. 

All  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  are  invested  by  a  fibro-vascular 
membrane,  the  periosteum,  which  conveys  to  them  the  great  majority  of 
the  blood-vessels  which  supply  them,  and  which  contains  on  its  inner 
layer  certain  cells — osteoblasts — which  are  the  active  agents  in  the 
growth  of  bone,  and  in  virtue  of  which  the  periosteum  possesses  the 
power  of  forming  new  bone. 

Those  bones  which  articulate  with  others  have  no  periosteal 
covering  over  their  articular  ends,  which  are  tipped  with  cartilage. 

The  external  part  of  all  bones  has  a  very  dense  structure ;  the 
interior  is  either  hollowed  out  into  a  cavity  termed  the  medullary 
cavity,  or  is  occupied  by  a  trellice-work  of  bony  plates  which 
constitute  the  cancellated  tissue.  Those  bones  which  possess  a 
medullary  cavity  present  near  their  articular  ends  much  cancellated 
tissue. 

The  medullary  cavity  lodges  the  medulla  or  yellow  marrow,  which 
is  composed  of  fat  cells  supported  by  a  frame  work  of  connective 
tissue,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels ;  the  cancelli 
or  spaces  of  the  cancellated  tissue  afford  support  to  the  so-called  red 
marrow,  which  is  a  tissue  in  which  a  large  number  of  cells  identical 
with  the  colourless  cells  of  the  blood  are  found,  besides  certain  cells 
which  resemble  the  nucleated  coloured  corpuscles  of  embrjomc  blood. 
It  also  contains  large  giant  cells  with  many  nuclei  to  which 
the  name  of  myeloplaxes  is  applied,  and  which  are  identical  in 
appearance  and  probably  in  functions  with  those  cells  which  under 
the  name  of  osteoclasts  are  supposed  to  be  the  active  agente  in 
the  formation  of  the  medullary  cavities  of  growing  bone. 

Though  the  chief  blood-supply  of  bone  is  drawn  from  the  perios- 
teum, both  arteries  and  veins  of  considerable  size  enter  by  so-called 
'  nutritious  foramina'  and  are  distributed  to  the  marrow  and  so-called 
endosteum,  as  the  connective  tissue  lining  the  medullary  cavity  is 
called  ;  some  of  the  branches  of  the  nutrient  vessels  anastomose  with 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  hard  tissue. 

The  blood-vessels  contained  in  the  hard  substance  of  bone  lie  in 
canals — the  Haversian  canals.  Around  these  canals  the  bony  sub- 
stance is  arranged  in  concentric  lamellae.  In  these  lamellae  are 
cavities,  also  arranged  concentrically,  called  lacunae,  and  from  these 
proceed  minute  canals,  the  canaliculi,  which  establish  a  communica- 
tioa  between  adjacent  lacunae,  and  between  the  lacunae  which  are  in 
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the  circle  nearest  the  Haversian  canal  and  the  canal  itself.  The 
lacunae  lodge  nucleated  masses  of  protoplasm — the  bone  corpuscles  or 
bone  cells — which  do  not  send  processes  into  the  canaliculi. 

The  walls  of  the  calcified  lacunae  and  canaliculi,  as  well  as  of 
the  Haversian  canals,  appear  to  be  composed  of  a  tissue  resembling 
elastic  tissue^  and  are  left  surrounding  the  bone  cells  when  softened 
bone  is  boiled  for  many  hours  in  water  or  when  it  is  subjected  to 
digestion  with  trypsin*. 

Besides  the  lamellae  or  sheets  of  bony  substance  which  are 
arranged  in  concentric  layers  around  the  Haversian  canals,  and  which 
may  be  termed  the  lamellae  of  tlie  Haversian  si/stems,  other  lamellae 
are  arranged  concentrically  around  the  medullary  canal  and  imme- 
diately beneath  the  periosteum ;  these  may  be  termed  fundamental 
lameHae. 

The  minute  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  soft  parts  of  bone 
can  only  be  studied  by  making  preparations  of  decalcified  or  softened 
bones.  In  these  preparations  it  may  be  shewn  that  the  ultimate 
lamellae  of  bone  are  transparent  sheets  which  exhibit  intercrossing 
•fibres,  which  possess  the  characters  of  the  white  fibres  of  connective 
tissue.  It  may  further  be  shewn  that  the  fundamental  lamellae  are 
perforated  by  fibres — the  so-called  perforating  fibres  of  Sharpey — 
which  dip  into  the  bone  from  the  periosteum,  and  which  appear  to 
have  mainly  the  chemical  characters  of  yellow  elastic  tissue. 

Tlie  Water  found  in  Done, 

All  bones  contain,  when  fresh,  a  considerable  quantity  of  water. 
The  estimates  of  various  observers  diflfer  remarkably  in  reference  to 
this  matter.  Yolkmann  estimates  the  mean  percentage  of  water  at 
4f8'6  p.c.  of  the  fresh  bone.  Acconling  to  Aeby's  determinations 
(which  are  certainly  too  low)  bones  just  removed  from  the  dead  body 
contain  between  11  and  12  p.c.  of  water.  According  to  this  author 
the  water  exists  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination,  probably  ana- 
logous to  that  of  water  of  crystallization.  This  view  is  based  partly 
on  the  constancy  of  the  amount  of  water,  but  partly  on  the  fact  that 
heat  is  evolved  when  dried  bone  is  placed  in  water*. 

The  Animal  or  Organic  basis  of  Bone. 

Methods  of  When  a  bone  is  phiced  in  a  dilute  mineral  ncid  for 

preparlnff  de-  some  days,  it  gradually  loses  its  rigidity,  and  although 
oaidfled  op  retaining  its  form  and  general  appearance,  it  becomes 

■oftenedbone.  comparatively  soft  and  pliable,  so  that  a  long  and  com- 
paratively thin  bone,  such  as  the  clavicle  or  the  radius,  may  be  tied 
into  a  knot. 

»  Hoppe,  Virchow'8  Arehiv,  VoL  ▼.  (1853)  pt  170. 

^  De  Burgh  Birch,  **  Eracheinungen  bei  TrypsinTerdauang  au  Knochen."  Central- 
Uattf.d,  med.  WUtemchaft.  1879,  p.  946. 

'  Acby,  **  Der  Grand  der  UnTer&nderliohkeit  der  organischen  KnoohenRabgiaDX.*' 
Cfntralblattf.  d,  med.  Wusemehaft.  1871,  No.  14. 
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THE  ORGANIC   BASIS  OF  BONE. 
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The  following  Bolittions  may  be  employed  for  softening  bones. 
(1)     A  mixture  of  one  part  of  liydrochloric  acid  and  five  of  water. 
i'2)     A   raijcture  of  nitric  and   chromic  acida  of  the  following  com- 
position ;    cliromic  acid  6  grma,,  nitric  acid  10  cub.  c,  water  1000  c.  c' 

(3)  A  Bolutioa  containing  from  2  to  5  parts  of  chromic  acid  in  1000 
parts  of  water  (Ranvier). 

(4)  A  saturated  aquooua  solution  of  picric  aciiL 

In  the  cast;  of  solutions  3  iLud  4  it  ia  important  that  the  fragwcntu  of 
liono  to  hit  Boft«ned  shall  be  very  Hniall. 

CharaowrB  The  organic  basis  of  softaneci  booe  is  insoluble  in 

or  mo  organic  cold  water,  but  ia  for  the  most  part  soluble  on  pro- 
baan  of  bone,  longed  boiling  in  water.  The  solution  contains  gelatin. 
which  is  identical  in  its  reactionii  with  that  body  as  it  is  obtained 
from  white  fibrous  tissue.  The  structures  which  are  undissolved  by 
boiling  water  are  the  perforating  fibres,  and  apparently  the  decalcified 
walls  of  the  lacunae,  canaJiculi,  and  of  the  Haversian  canals,  which 
appear  to  be  formed  of  a  substance  resembling  elastin. 

The  organic  basis  of  bone  (which  has  by  some  writers  been 
termed  08sein)  then  consists  mainly  of  a  body  identical  in  chemical . 
reactions  with  coUugen,  mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of  elastin  and 
with  the  proteid  matter  of  the  bone  cells.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  aniimd  matter  of  cartilage  before  ossification  does  not  consist  of 
normal  collagen  but  of  choudrogen  (or,  if  we  adopt  Morochowitz's 
theory,  of  a  mixture  of  collagen  and  mucin).  In  the  process  of  ossifi- 
cation, which  coDsifits  essentially  in  an  intrusion  of  periosteal  elements 
into  cartilage,  which  hparipasmt  removed  by  absorption,  the  animal 
matter  assumes  all  the  characters  of  connective  tissue  proper. 

There  appears  to  be  always  some  fat  in  bone,  but  its  relations  to 
the  organic  basis  are  not  known. 

All  organic  matters  are  destroyed  when  bone  is  incinerated.  The 
following  are  the  results  of  some  analyses  shewing  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  organic  and  mineral  matters  in  hone  (Zalesky). 

Organic  maUera.  Mineral  mattera. 
Bone  of  man  {mean  of  4  analyses)         34*56         6544 

„     „   OS  (mean  of  6  analyses)         32-02         67-98 

„     ,,    guinea  pig  (mean  of  2  analyses)  3470  65*30 

The  Mineral  Matters  of  Bone. 

The  mineral  matters  of  bone  are  deposited  in  the  organic  basis 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  invisible  on  microscopic  examination. 
They  may  for  the  most  part  be  dissolved  by  employing  the  processes 
already  described  as  producing  the  decalcification  of  bone.  They 
may  be  obtained  in  a  solid  form  by  igniting  or  incinerating  bone, 
and  they  then  retain  the  form  of  the  original  bones  {calcined 
Ixme). 

'  Butherfonl.  Oultiuet  of  Prarlienl  HiiMngy,  pp.  3  and  S3. 
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The  following  analyses '  illustrate  the  composition  of  the  mineral 
matters  of  bone. 


1.  RESULTS  OF  THE  ANALYSES  BY  HEINTZ«. 

Ox.  Sheep.  Man. 

(1)  (2) 

Ca  3852  38o2  38-59  38-56 

PO,  52-98  53-29  5375  5387 

CO,  6-04.  5-65  5-44  551 

Fl  1-89  1-96  1-74  158 

Mg  0-57  0-58  0-48  048 

II.     ANALYSES  OF  THE  BONES  OF  CHILDBEN.    (BECKLINQHAUSEN.) 

Bones  of  skoll  Bones  of  child  Bones  of  child  of  6  years, 

of  child  8  14  days  old.  Femnr. 

days  old.  Skoll.  Femur.       Cortioallayers 

(diaphysis).        Epiphyses. 

Ca  38-41  36-43  3766  37*98  3797 


PO,        5620  56-96  5481  5486  5673 

CO,  485  602  706  688  497 

Mg  0-54  0-59  0-47  0*28  033 


HI.    ANALYSES   OF  THE   BONES  OF  MAN  AND  THE   OX.     (ZALESKY.») 

Man.  Ox. 

Ca  40-13  40-69 

PO,  5216  53-50 

CO,  7-81  8-45              d. 

CI  018  0-20               ^^ 

Fl  0-23  030 

Mg  0-29  0-28 

From  all  the  analyses  which  have  been  made  we  may  legitimately 
conclude  that  the  propoi-tion  of  mineral  to  organic  matters  in  bone, 
and  even  the  relative  proportion  of  the  different  elements,  vary 
remarkably  little  in  animals  of  different  species,  and  of  different 
ages. 

The  chief  salts  present  in  bone  are  five  in  number,  of  which  four 
are  compounds  of  calcium,  and  one  a  compound  of  magnesium. 
They  are  calcium  phosphate,  Ca^2(P0^;  calcium  carbonate,  CaCO,; 
calcium  chloride,  CaCl, ;  calcium  fluoride,  CaFl, ;  magnesium  phos- 
phate, Mg,2(P0J.  In  addition  to  these,  very  small  quantities  of 
sulphates  and  chlorides  are  always  present. 

*  Extracted  verbatim  from  Hoppe  Seyler,  Phytfwlogitehe  Chemif,  p.  106. 

'  Heintz,  ''Ueber  die  chemifiche  ZoBammensetziing  der  Knooben.*'  PoggendorfTa 
Annalen,  Vol.  lxxvii.  (1849)  p.  267. 

>  Zalesky,  **  ZoBammensetzung  der  Knochen  von  \fenBchen  und  Thicren."  Med. 
rh^m,  Untenuehungen  Ton  Hoppc-Seyler.     Part  1,  p.  PJ  et  seq. 
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The  fallowing  exliibita  the  probable  compoaition  of  the  mineral 
matters  of  bone  calculated  from  the  auatyses  of  Zalesky. 

Calcium  phosphate  (Ca,2P0j)  83-889 

Calcium  carbonate  (CaCO,)  13032 

Calcium  iu  combinatiun  with  fluonne, 

chlorine  and  organic  acids  0'350 

Fluorine  0-22<) 

Chloriue  0183 

08722 

The  occurrence  of  considerable  quantities  of  a  fluoride  iu  bone 
has,  since  it  was  first  discovered,  attracted  the  attention  of  many  in- 
vestigators (Cbevenix,  Morichini',  Gay  Lussac,  Berzelius',  G.  Wilson 
and  others).  The  presence  of  this  element  is  readily  proved  by 
heating  powdered  bone  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  a  leaden 
or  platinum  capsule,  when  hydrofluoric  acid  is  given  off.  as  can  be 
proved  by  its  etching  glass. 

CoMtltu-  ^^  ^'^  been  surmised  that  a  combination  of  calcium 

uon  of  tus  phosphate  and  calcium  fluoride  having  the  same  cotutti- 

nlnenl  nat-  tution  as  the  mineral  Apatite  exists  in  boue ;  tho 
tare  of  Done.  composition  of  this  mineral  is  shewn  by  the  formula 
Ca,„FI.,  (JlPOj. 

In  bone,  however,  the  fluorine  is  present  in  very  minute 
quantities,  the  main  compound  having  probably  the  composition 
Ca„CO^  ()(POJ.  This  matter  is  discussed  again  in  connection 
with  dentine  and  enamel  (see  p.  291). 

Zalesky  ha^Jiewn  tliat  chlorides  exist  in  bone  in  two  conditions, 
a  portion  belf^^^oluble  in  water,  and  another  portion  being  only 
dissolved  by  acids. 

inflnencBot  The  influence  of  food,  rich  or  poor  in  earthy  salts, 

[DOdonmLne-  upon  the  composition  of  bone  has  been  studied  by 
m  mattoTB  of  various  writers  with  entirely  difierent  results.  Thus 
**•*"'■  Forst^r '  observed  a  diminution   in  the  proportion  of 

calcium  iu  the  bones  of  dogs  fed  upon  a  diet  in  which  calcium  salts 
were  deficient.  In  similar  experiments  performed  on  dogs,  Zalesky' 
obtained  altogether  negative  results.     Weiake'  came  to  similar  con- 

>  An  kcoonut  of  Morichici's  discovery  of  flnorine  in  fossil  teetU  van  ftivBD  in  a 
letter  addreased  b;  Ga;  Loaeac  to  Berlhelot  in  the  Awiala  de  Cliimie  ol  30  Fmctidor, 
an  IS  (1806). 

»  BerzBlina,  "  Eitrait  d'uno  lettre  t  M.  Vaaquelin  but  le  flaate  caloaue  contenu 
dans  IsB  OB  et  daos  ruiine."    Aim.  dt  Chim.,  Vol.  ui.  (l^OTI  p.  256. 

•  J.  Forster,  "  Ueber  die  Veranauiig  deB  Korpere  Bpeciell  der  Knochm]  an  Kslk  bci 
nnKeniigender  Kattiiifnlir."     Zrititkrifl /.  Bioiag.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  404. 

*  Zaloaky,  Op.  tit,  p.  44  et  fleq. 

'  Weiske,  "EinSass  verecliiedener  dfr  Nahmng  Ittigemenftter  Erdijbospbat«  auf 
die  ZuBammenBctiuiig  Jer  Knoolien."  ZriUehr.  f.  Biolog.,  Vol.  viii.  p.  239.  "Deber 
Knooht'nzusamini-iiBeUung  bei  verBcliiedenartiger  Emohiung."  Ziittehr.f.  Biol.,  Vol. 
I.  p.  410. 
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elusions.    This  matter  will  be  referred  to  again  (p.  tlH'l)  in  considering 
the  etiology  of  Rickets. 

It  was  asserted  by  Papillon'  that  when  animals  are  supplied  with 
food  specially  rich  in  magnesium,  aluminium,  and  strontium  salts, 
these  elements  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  mineral  matter  of 
the  bones.  J.  Konig*  contradicts  the  researches  of  Papillon  in  so  far 
as  compounds  of  magnesium  and  aluminium  are  concerned,  but 
confirms  them  in  respect  to  strontium.  In  the  bones  of  rabbits 
fed  with  strontium  phosphate,  he  found  as  much  as  5*^)7  p.  a  of 
strontium.  According  to  Weiske'  both  Papillon  and  Konig  have 
fallen  into  error.  In  the  bones  of  rabbits  fed  with  strontium  phos* 
phate,  Weiske  found  only  minute  traces  of  strontium. 


The  Composition  of  the  Marrow  of  Done, 

As  has  been  already  said,  it  is  customary  to  distinguish  between 
the  yellow  marrow,  which  is  contained  in  the  medullary  cavity  of  the 
long  bones,  and  the  red  marrow  which  is  lodged  in  the  cancellated 
tissue  of  spongy  bone. 

The  former  on  microscopical  examination  has  all  the  characters  of 
adipose  tissue,  being  composed  of  fat  cells  supported  by  connective 
tissue  fibres  and  blood-vessels ;  the  latter  contains  cells  which  resem- 
ble the  white  cells  of  the  blood»  and  certain  cells  which  resemble  the 
nucleated  coloured  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of  the  embryo. 

The  dried  yellow  marrow  consists  chiefly  of  fat  which  appears 
to  have  the  normal  composition  of  the  fatty  matter  of  adipose 
tissue.  The  red  marrow  is  Siiid  to  contain  albumin  and  a  free 
organic  acid,  supposed  by  Berzelius*  to  be  lactic  acid. 

Heymaun"  has  detected  hypoxanthin  in  marrow  of  healthy  bones, 
and  Nasse^  has  found  in  the  red  marrow  of  the  ribs  of  old  horses, 
microscopic  agglomerations  of  granules,  having  a  diameter  of  from 
0007 — 0 015  mm.,  which  contain  oxide  of  iron  (probably  also  ferric 
phosphate)  and  organic  matters  and  are  coloured  intensely  blue  by 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium;  these  are  identical  with  similar  bodies 
found  in  the  spleen  of  man  and  the  horse. 

These  chemical  facts,  taken  in  connection  with  the  observations 
of  cases  of  myelogenic  leukaemia,  give  great  countenance  to  the  view 

^  Papillon,  "  Recherches  exp^rimontales  ear  len  modificationB  ilo  la  ci»mi)ositioii 
iinmOdiate  des  os.'*     Comptet  Rendu*,  Vol.  lxxvi.  (1^7d)  p.  3o2. 

'  Konig,  "  Substitntion  des  Kalkes  in  den  Knochcn  uud  Einflufw  kalkarmer  NahrunK 
aiif  dio  ZuBammonnetzung  der  Knochen.**    XeiUehrij't  f,  Biolog,^  Vol.  x.  p.  6U. 

»  Wei«ke,  ZeiUchr.  f,  Biol,  Vol.  x.  p.  410. 

*  Berzelius,  quoted  by  Gorup-Besanez,  Fhyg,  Chftn.,  p.  631. 

^  Heymaan,  "  Ueber  das  Vorkommen  von  Hypoxanthin  im  normalen  Knochen- 
marke.**     Pfliiger's  Archiv,  Vol.  vi.  p.  184. 

**  NasRe,  "  Uelier  das  Vorkommen  eiHenbaltiger  Kiinier  iui  Knochenmarke.**  A)>> 
Ktractcd  in  Maly's  t/rf/irfsArriVAf,  Vol.  yii.  (1878)  p.  8(NK  "Uebor  den  Eisenf^ebalt  tier 
Milz."    Maly'H  JahreMbtricht,  Vol.  iv.  (1874)  p.  111. 
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CDtertained  by  many  histologists  that  the  red  marrow  is  an  organ 
concerned  in  the  transformation  of  the  coloured  cells  of  the  blood. 

In  the  marrow  of  the  bones  of  rabbits,  Rustitzky*  found  mucin  ; 
he  was  unable  to  discover  this  substance  in  the  fat  marrow  of 
ox  bonea 


RESULTS    OF    COMPARATIVE    ANALYSES    OF    BONES    BELONGINO    TO 
DIFFERENT  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM.     (FR6mY,«) 


Name  of  Bone. 


Male  foetuB,  4  months ;  femur  . 

„        ,y      6  months 
Female  foetus 

„         „     7  months;  humeruH   . 

Girl,  bom  at  term ;  femur    .  .     . 

Boy,  18  months       „        .     .  .     . 

Woman,  22  years;  scapula  .  .     . 

„  „         cranium  .  .     . 

„  „         femur      .  .     . 

„  „         humerus.  .     . 

Man ;  spongy  i)art  of  femur  .  .     . 

Man,        40  years;  femur.     .  .     . 
Woman,  80 
81 


>» 
It 


88 
88 
97 


spongy  part  of  femur 
femur 

Egy[>tiau  mummy,  female;  femur  .     . 

8aky;  femur 

Kinkajou;  femur 

Genet 

Bitch;  femur 

Young  lioness;  femur 

Panther;  femur 

Walrus 

Kabbit;  femur 

Guinea  pig 

Indian  elephant 


Ash 

per 

cent. 


61-7 
62-8 
63-0 
62-8 
64-8 
64-6 
63-3 
641 
64-6 
641 
610 
65  0 
64-2 
64-6 
64-5 
64-3 
59-7 
64-9 
65-0 
64-0 
62  0 
70-2 
621 
64-7 
65-6 
63-1 
66-3 
71-8 
66-8 


Calcium 
Phos- 
phate. 


60-2 
60-2 


60-8 
61-5 
60-0 
57-8 


56-9 
60-9 
58-1 
57-4 
54-0 
57-0 
58-7 


590 
600 

53-9 

58-7 

62-2 


Mag- 
Desiom 

Phos- 
phate. 


I 


1-3 
1-2 
1-2 
1-3 
1-2 
1-2 
1-7 


1-2 
1-5 

1-5 
11 

1-2 


Calcium 
Carbon- 
ate. 


10-2 
7  6 

100 
9-3 
7  0 
9-3 
5-9 


61 
6-3 

9-3 
6-3 

6-6 


»  RuBtitzky,  CeiUralblatt  f.  d.  nwd.  WUteMchaft.  1872,  p.  662. 
*  E.  Pr6my,  "Recherches  chimiquert  but  les  os."   AnnaUs  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique^ 
Bcr.  3,  Vol.  XLiii.  pp.  47—107. 
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Namo  of  Bone. 


Java  rhinoceros 

Horse;  femur 

Calf,  still-born  ;  spongy  part  of  femur 

„  „  dense 

„  5  months ;    femur 
Cow,  full  grown 
old 


>» 


» 


»» 


» 


Ox;  humerus 


tf 


»> 


Bull;  femur 

Lamb       „ 

Sheep       „ 

Kid         „ 

Cachalot  „  

Whale ;  spongy  part  of  femur    . 

Eagle 

Vulture 

Owl 

Ostrich ;  dense  part  of  femur 
„         spongy  part      „     .     . 

Bustard 

Chicken 

,  Turkey 

'  Partridgi' 

Heron 

Thrush 

Humming  bird  ;  bones  of  head . 
„  „  „         limbs . 

Teal 

'  Turtle;  cariipaco 

Land  tortoise ;  carapace   .     .     . 

Crocodile ;  cutaneous  lK>ne    .     . 

Crocodile 

Serpent      ....  .     .     . 

Cod 

Barbel 

Sole 

Shad     .     .     . 

Carp     .     .     . 

Pike      .     .     . 

Eel  ...     . 

Dogfish 
!  Ray:  cartilage 


57-5 
70-5 
60-2 
71-3 
700 
67-0 
7M 
G8-2 
67-7 
70-7 
70-6 
66-6 
55-0 
59  0 
73-5 
64-3 
64-0 
04-6 
64-0 
67-5 
61-3 
60-2 
54  0 
500 
61-4 
66-9 
57-0 
62-6 
30  0 


Calcium 
Phos- 
phate. 


.^    I 


Mag- 
nesium 
Phos- 
phate. 


I 


600    I      2-3 


60-5 
59-4 
61-2 


62-5 
61-4 
62-4 
59-8 
60-7 
62-9 
58-3 
51-9 

60-6 

01-6 


64-4 
63-8 
65-4 


551 


1-2 
1-7 
1-2 


11 
1-2 


1-3 


62-5 

1-5 

630 

1 

68-4 

1-3 

58-0 

1-2 

560 

1-2 

:    58-3 

trace 

58-3 

0-5 

Calcium 
Carbon- 
ate. 


5-2 


5-2 

8-4    ' 


5  6 
5-6 

10-2 


5-6 

10-7 
9-7 
7-7 

7-0 


2-7 

7-9 

1-7 

8-6 

.     1-7 

7-9 

1-5 

8-4 

1-5 

81 

1-3 

7-7 

1  2 

8-4 

0-5 

10-6 

1-7 

8-4 

1-5 

8-8 

1 
581 

11 

4-7 

64-2 

1-2 

4-7 

561 

traces 

2*2 

27-7 

trace 

43 
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Oompofli-  Fossil  bones  contain  a  smaller  quantity  of  organic 

tlonoffoMU        matter  than  recent  bones.     This  appeare,  however,  t<) 
1x>nM.  yield  normal   gelatin   on   boiling.     They   contain   the 

same  mineral  matters  as  recent  bones. 

ANALYSES  OF  VARIOUS  FOSSIL  BONES.     (FRISmY.i) 


1 
Name  of  Bone. 

Ash 
percent. 

Calcium 
Phos- 
phate. 

Mag- 
nesium 
Phos- 
phate. 

Calcium 

Car- 
bonate. 

Calcium 
Fluoride 

and 
Silica. 

Organic 
matter. 

Ox,  from  the  caves  of  Ores- 

ton;  metatarsal  bone,  exter- 

nal portion  having  the  aspect 
of  wood        .... 

80-74 

7M 

1-5 

11-8 

10-3 

—  internal  portion  of  same 

(very  friable). 

—  spongy  portion  of  same   . 
Rhinoceros  from  Sansan 

80-6 
84-2 

71-5 
63-3 

1-7 
1-2 

11-3 
5-2 

17-2 

11-0 
8-0 

(Gers) 
—  vertebrae 

83-4 

590 

41-3 

2-6 

trace 

—  ribs        .... 

831 

66-8 

27-5 

1-4 

trace 

Hyena,  from  the  caves  of 

Kirkdale;  loDg  bone     . 

75-5 

720 

1-3 

4-7 

20-0 

BhinoceroB;    dorsal  verte- 

1 

brae    .... 

69-5 

25-7 

0-4 

57-5 

8-5 

Rhinoceros ;  humerus 

730 

32-4 

0-4 

64-0 

6-2 

Bear;  dense  part  of  bones 

83-9 

59-7 

0-4 

23-6 

9-8 

„       spongy  part     . 
Anoplotherium;  caudal 
vertebra 

76-7 
84  0 

231 
631 

1-2 
0-4 

67-5 
20-4 

14-0 
19-4 

Tortoise;  vertebrae   . 

87-0 

6M 

0-7 

10-6 

18-6 

1 

1 

1 

THE  CHANGES  WHICH  BONE   UNDERGOES   IN  DISEASE. 


Ghan^BOf 
tlie  Iwneln 
OrtaoiPftlacla 
or  MalAOOB- 
teon. 


Osteomalacia, 

By  the  name  of  MoUities  Osstum,  Osteomalacia 
or  Maiacosteon,  a  disease  is  designated  in  which 
the  bones  become  deprived  of  a  largo  part  of  their 
mineral  matter  and  liable  to  bend  or  to  break. 
Not  only  are  the  mineral  matters  removed,  but  the 
organic  basis  undergoes  marked  structural  alterations ;  the  medullary 
cavity  of  long  bones  is  enlarged  and  is  often  filled  with  hyperaemic 
red  marrow ;  in  some  cases  a  yellow,  in  others  a  mucoid,  marrow  is 
foimd. 

In  some  cases  of  osteomalacia  the  bones  do  not  yield  gelatin  when 
boiled ;  in  other  cases  they  do. 

1  Fr6my,  Op,  cit,  page  88. 
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The  fatty  matter  of  bone  seems  to  be  very  greatly  increased 
in  this  disease. 

Some  observers  have  noticed  that  the  bone  possesses  an  acid 
reaction  and  that  this  is  due  to  the  presence  of  lactic  acid\  It  has 
indeed  been   surmised  that  the  development  of  lactic  acid  is  the 

Erimary  cause  of  the  morbid  change  in  the  bones*.  This  view  has 
een  supported  by  a  narrative  of  experiments  in  which  animals  were 
subjected  to  large  and  long-continued  doses  of  lactic  acid  with  the 
result  that  they  became  affected  with  rickets  which  afterwards 
passed  into  osteomalacia  (Heitzmann*). 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the  experience  of  physicians  who 
have  experimented  with  Cantani's  method  of  treating  diabetes  viellitua, 
which  consists  in  giving  large  doses  of  lactic  acid,  does  not  support 
Heitzmann's  statements,  as  no  one  has  observed  osteomalacia  to  result'. 

ANALYSES  OF  THE  BONES  IN  OSTEOMALACU  ^ 


In  100  parts. 


I. 

Femur  of 

man  aet.  40 

(Lehmann). 


Organic  basis 
Fats 

Soluble  salts 
Calcium  phosphate 

„       carbonate 
Magnesium  phosphate 


48-83 

2918 

0*37 

17-50 

304 

0-23 


IL        I      m. 

Rib  from      ;  Femur  of 

same  case  as  I.  man  act.  60 

I 


IV. 
Vertebrae 
of  child 
(Lehmann).    |(Ton  Bibra).  (Marchand). 


50-48 

2313 

063 

2102 

327 

0-44 


32-54 

7522 

415 

612 

1-35 

1-98 

53-25 

12-56 

7-49 

3-20 

1-22 

0-92 

Changes 
InlMme  in 
Badhitls  or 
BlokeU. 


Rachitis, 

Rickets  is  a  general  disorder  of  nutrition,  accom- 
panied by  changes  especially  affecting  the  epiphyses 
of  bones.  An  abnormal  proliferation  of  cartilage  cells 
occurs,  leading  to  an  enlargement  of  the  epiphyses, 
whilst  the  growing  bones  being  deficient  in  earthy  salts  become 
distorted.  When  calcification  occurs  the  deformities  which  have 
been  produced  are  often  rendered  permanent.  It  is  a  disease  which 
affects  bones  in  the  process  of  development  or  rather  cartilage  which 
is  being  converted  into  bone — and  it  therefore  differs  fundamentally 
from  osteomalacia,  in  which  a  morbid  process  causes  the  absorption 

^  C.  Schmidt,  '*  Knochenerweichunff  durch  MilohsSorebildnng.*'  Annalen  d, 
Chemie  und  Pharm,,  Vol.  lxi.  ^847)  p.  142. 

>  Heitzmann,  "  Ueber  die  Wirkung  der  MilchsaarefUttemng  anf  Tbicro."  Anzeigtr 
derkai*.  Akad.d.  Winnenteh.  FTi^n,  1873,  No.  17.  Abstracted  in  MalfaJahreMbfricht^ 
Vol.  III.  (1874)  p.  229. 

'  The  reader  may  consult  a  paper  by  Dr  Emqt  Heiss  entitled  "  Kann  man  dorcli 
Einfiihrong  yon  Milohsiiare  in  den  Darm  eines  Thierea  den  Knochen  anorganiaoho 
Bestandtheile  entziehen?"  ZeiUchr.  f,  Biologie,  Vol.  xii.  p.  151.  Heiss  found  that 
the  results  were  negative,  even  though  lactic  aoid  was  administered  to  animalM  f(*d  upon 
a  diet  deficient  in  lime  salts. 

*  Gautier,  Chimie  appliqvie  h  la  Phij$ioh<jif,  a  la  PathoUujif,  dtc.,  Tome  u.  p.  541. 
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chemical  theories  of  disease  does  not  stand  the  test  of  even  a  super- 
ficial criticism. 

We  shall  probably  form  a  nearly  correct  idea  of  the  essential 
nature  of  rachitis  if  we  look  upon  it  as  a  morbid  process  having  its 
seat  in  the  ossifying  epiphyses,  and  in  newly-formed  bone — a 
morbid  process  which  is  the  local  expression  of  a  general  disorder 
of  nutrition.  As  a  result  of  the  latter,  the  cai-tilage  cells  undergo 
an  abnormal  proliferation  and  the  newly-formed  bone  cells  are 
more  or  less  unfit  to  separate  from  the  blood  the  lime  salts  which 
are  needed  for  the  hardening  of  the  newly-formed  ground  sub- 
stance in  which  they  lie.  As  a  result  of  the  excessive  proliferation  of 
cartilage  cells,  the  bones  enlarge,  especially  at  their  epiphyses,  and, 
because  as  they  grow  they  do  not  concomitantly  harden,  they  yield 
to  external  pressure  and  become  deformed. 

Caries, 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  composition 
of  the  bone  in  caries,  according  to  the  analyses  of 
Becquerel  and  Rodier\ 


Ghanffes  In 
tlitlxmein 
CarlM. 


Calcium  phosphate ) 
„      fluoride       / 
Calcium  carbonate 
Magnesium  phosphate 
Other  salts 
Collagen 
Fats 


Meta- 
carpal 
bone. 

Het.bone, 

articnlar 

end. 

Phalanx 

of 
finger. 

Femnr 

affected 

with 

caries. 

49-77 

31-36 

49-36 

51-53 

7-24 

4-07 

8-08 

5-44 

111 

0-83 

0-98 

343 

0-30 

0-30 

0-40 

0-91 

37-97 

59-36 

37-47 

35  69 

3-61 

4-08 

3-00 

300 

Lumbar 
vertebra 

of  a 
woman 
aet.  40. 


44-05 

3-45 
102 
170 
41-42 
8-36 


GUmagMln 
tlielxmein 
Veorosls. 


N^ecrosis. 

In  necrosis  the  organic  matter  of  bone  is  gradually 
removed. 

The  following  is  an  analysis*  of  necrosed  bone  by 
Yon  Bibra. 

Collagen  in  100  parts  19*58 

Fats  ,.      „  122 

Calcium  phosphate  with) 


a  little  calcium  fluoride/ 
Calcium  carbonate 
Magnesium  phosphate 
Soluble  salts 


I) 


n 


>» 


>> 


>» 


;» 


>» 


>» 


72-63 

4-03 
1-93 
061 


1  Becqnerel  et  Bodier,  TraiU  de  Chemie  puthologique,  p.  546. 
'  Qaoted  by  Oantier,  Op.  eit.  Vol.  u.  p.  543. 
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METHODS  FOLLOWED  IN  THE  QUANTITATIVE 

ANALYSIS  OF  BONE. 

^gMjohuL'  '^^^   bones  to  be  analyzed   are  carefully  denuded 

ry  pnpani-  ^^  their  periosteum.  They  are  then  divided  with  a  saw. 
tion  of  iKuiM  The  cancellated  tissue  is  carefully  removed,  by  means 
to  be  laitjeot-  of  a  chisel,  from  the  compact  bone,  and  the  latter 
^to  aaaly-     jg  ^jj^^   divided  into   somewhat   small  pieces.     Each 

of  these  is  then  wrapped  in  paper  and  being  placed 
on  an  anvil  is  struck  with  a  hammer  so  as  to  crush  it  into  minute 
fragments.  These  are  then  powdered  in  a  steel  mortar  and  the 
powder  passed  through  a  very  fine  sieve. 

Some  writers  recommend  that  the  crushed  bones  should,  before 
pulverization,  be  tied  in  a  small  muslin  bag  which  is  suspended 
in  distilled  water,  which  is  to  be  renewed  several  times,  with  the 
object  of  separating  from  the  bone  soluble  constituents  which  do 
not  properly  belong  to  it,  but  which  are  of  the  nature  of  accidental 
contaminations.  If  this  process  be  followed,  the  fragments  of  bone 
after  extraction  with  cold  water  are  dried  in  an  oven  and  thereafter 
pulverized. 

Determination  of  the  quantity  of  Fat  in  Bone. 

A  weighed  quantity  of  powdered  bone  which  has  been  dried 
at  130^  C.  is  extracted  with  ether  as  in  the  apparatus  of  Drechsel 
(see  p.  265).  The  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and 
weighed. 

Determination  of  the  total  quantity  of  Ash  in  Bone, 

A  q^uantity  of  the  fat-free  powder  which  has  been  dried  at 
130'C.  IS  weighed  in  a  platinum  crucible  and  ienited  until  the  ash 
is  perfectly  white.  The  residue  is  moistened  with  solution  of 
ammonium  carbonate,  and  then  heated  gently.  The  object  of 
this  operation  is  to  restore  the  carbon  dioxide  which  may  have 
been  expelled  from  the  bases  by  the  strong  heat  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected.    . 

Determination  of  tlie  quantity  of  Chlorine  in  the  Ash. 

The  ash  resulting  from  the  preceding  operation  is  finely  powdered 
and  dissolved,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  The 
solution  is  concentrated  and  then  treated  with  silver  nitrate,  which 
precipitates  all  the  chlorine  as  silver  chloride.  This  is  washed 
by  dccantation,  ignited  and  weighed  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  analysis.  1  part  of  AgCl  corresponds  to  0'24f724  parts  of 
chlorine. 
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Determination  of  the  avwunt  of  Calcium  in  Bone. 

The  filtrate  from  the  last  operation  is  treated  with  solution  of 
NHjCl,  so  aa  to  precipitate  completely,  as  AgCI,  the  silver  which 
it  contains ;  the  filtrate  is  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  then  acetic 
acid  is  added  so  as  to  cause  complete  solution  of  the  precipitate. 
In  the  case  of  old  bones  which  have  been  macerated  or  buried, 
a  certain  quantity  of  phosphate  of  iron  is  present  in  the  bone  ash, 
and  it  forms  that  part  of  the  ammonia  precipitate,  just  mentioned, 
which  is  not  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  It  may  be 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  ignited  and  weighed  aa  Fe,(PO,),. 

From  the  acetic  acid  solution  of  the  ammonia  precipitate,  the 

calcium  is  thrown  down  by  adding  solution  of  ammonium  oxalate. 

The  fluid,  with  the  precipitate,  is  heated  on  a  water-hath,  set  aside 

in  a  warm  place  for  24  hours,  and  then  thrown  on  a  filter  of  which 

'  the  amount  of  ash  is  known ;  the  filtrate  is  collected  and  kept.     The 

frecipitate  is  washed  with  water  holding  a  little  ammonia  in  solution. 
t  is  then  dried,  and  the  precipitate  and  filter-paper  with  adhering 
precipitate  are  separately  ignited,  as  directed  ia  works  on  quantitative 
analysis.  100  parts  of  the  resulting  CaCO,  correspond  to  4000 
ofCa. 


Determination  of  the  Magnesium. 

The  filtrate  from  which  calcium  has  been  precipitated  by  means 
of  ammonium  oxalate  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk.  It  contains 
all  the  magnesium  of  bone  in  the  form  of  phosphate,  which  is  preci- 
pitated as  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate  (MgNH(P0j4  6H,0) 
on  saturating  with  ammonia.  With  this  object  an  excess  of  ammonia 
is  added  and  the  fluid  ia  set  aside  for  24  hours  in  a  warm  place  ; 
it  is  then  filtered  through  a  small  filter,  the  precipitate  is  washed 
with  ammoniacal  water,  dried  and  ignited. 

100  parts  of  Mg,P,0,  correspond  to  21-622  of  Mg. 

Detemiination  of  Phosphoric  add. 

The  filtrate  from  the  precipitate  of  ammoniaco-magnesian  phos- 
phate in  the  last  operation  is  now  treat«d  with  nuw/nma  mixture' 
and  set  aside  for  24  hours.  Again  a  precipitate  of  ammoniaco- 
magnesian  phosphate  forms,  which  corresponds  to  all  the  phosphoric 
acid  not  combined  with  magnesium.  The  precipitate  is  treated  aa  in 
the  last  operation. 

100  parte  of  Mg,P,0,  correspond  to  78-37872  of  2(P0J. 

'  "  Magnciia  mi-rlurt  is  made  by  diflsalving  one  part  of  recijatallized  magneaiiiii] 
snlphate  aod  aoe  part  ol  pare  ammouiam  oliloride  in  oiglit  parts  of  water,  and  adding 
to  (he  mixture  four  parti  of  moderatel;  etrong  ammuiiiEui  eolntion.  The  liquid  is 
alloved  to  stand  for  a  few  daya  in  a  corked  Busk;  it  ia  thea  filtered  and  pTeserTod 
in  a  wpU-stoppcred  bottle."     liiorpe'B  Quaulilalire  ClirmiVal  Analilnt.  p.  111. 


Datermination  of  Carbonic  acid. 

About  5  grammes  of  the  bone  ilrieii  at  ISCVC.  are  employed 
for  this  determiuation,  which  may  be  conveuiently  effected  with  the 
aid  of  Geiasler'a  apparatus  as  figured  below.     (Fig  53.) 

The  weighed  quantity  of  bone  ia  iutrodiiced  through  the  tubu- 
lature  a  into  the  bulb  A,  and  then  three  or  four  cubic  centimetres  of 
diatilled  water  are  added. 

The  stopper  a  is  then  iuserted  and  tbe  stopcock  b  leading  fr<:)m  B 
is  turned  so  as  to  shut  off  the  latter  from  A.  The  stopper  which  fits 
into  the  upper  part  of  B  having  been  removed,  pretty  strong,  but  yet 
non-fuming,  hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  into  B.  The  stopper  is  then 
replaced.     The  small  perforated  stopper  e  at  the  upper  part  of  C  ia 


Flo.  53.     GxiBBLEa'a  u-faiutvs 


now  removed,  and  with  tbe  ai<l  of  a  small  funnel,  concentiat«d 
sulphuric  acid  is  pouretl  into  C  to  about  tbe  level  shewn  in  the 
drawing.  The  perforated  stopper  is  then  replaeed.  The  whole 
apparatus  is  then  carefully  drieil  with  a  clean  cloth,  placed  in  the 
balance  case  for  half  an  hour  and  then  very  carefully  weighed. 
After  being  taken  from  the  balance  the  stopcock  b  ia  momentarily 
opened,  so  as  to  allow  a  small  portion  of  the  contents  of  B  to  flow 
into  A.  Carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  and  this  passes  through 
the  narrow  tube  c  into  tbe  wider  tube  d,  and  thence,  through  two 
small  holes  situated  near  its  base,  it  bubbles  through  the  Bulphuric 
acid  contained  in  c.     The  effect  of  this  passage  of  the  moist  carbon 


I 
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dioxide  through  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  to  dry  the  gas  and 
to  retain  the  moisture  in  the  apparatus.  Wiien  tlie  evolution  of  CO, 
has  ceased,  stopcock  b  is  again  opened  for  an  inutant  so  as  to  allow  a 
fresh  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  act  upon  the  bone.  When  the 
evolution  of  CO,  has  ceased  and  does  not  recommence  on  the  addition 
of  a  few  drops  more  of  the  acid,  the  whole  apparatus  is  placed  on 
a  water  bath  so  ba  to  heat  it  gently  for  a  few  minutes.  The  stopcock 
b  is  tlien  opened,  the  stopper  at  the  upper  part  of  B  is  temporarily 
removed  and  a  piece  of  narrow  india-rubber  tube  is  slipped  over  the 
upper  narrow  portion  of  the  perforated  stopper  e.  The  eKperimenter 
then  placing  the  free  end  of  the  india-rubber  tube  in  bis  mouth, 
djaws  air  through  the  whole  apparatus  for  about  a  minute,  or  rather 
until  the  gas  which  is  aspirated  has  lost  the  peculiar  taste  of  CO^. 
The  india-rubber  tube  is  then  taken  away,  the  stopper  of  B  is 
replaced,  the  whole  apparatus  once  more  wi[>ed  with  a  clean  and  dry 
cloth,  placed  in  the  balance  case  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  again 
weighed.  On  subtracting  the  weight  after,  from  the  weight  before 
decomposition,  the  weight  of  dry  CO,  evolved  is  readily  ascertained. 

Determhiation  of  Fluorine. 

Most  chemists  who  have  published  analyses  of  bone  have  esti- 
mated the  amount  of  calcium  fluoride  indirectly,  as  follows.  The 
whole  of  the  CO,  of  the  bone  is  supposed  to  exist  as  calcium  carbonate, 
(CaCO,),  then  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  which  does  not  exist 
as  magnesium  phosphate  is  calculated  in  combination  with  calcium. 
In  a  properly  conducted  analysis  it  will  be  found  that  on  adding 
together  the  calcium  combined  with  carbuoic  and  phosphoric  acid 
and  subtracting  the  amount  from  the  total  weight  of  calcium  found, 
there  is  a  small  excess  of  lime  left,  wbicb  obviously  must  have  existed 
in  some  other  form  of  combination.  This  is  calculated  as  existing  in 
combination  with  fluorine. 

Zalesky'  determined  the  quantity  of  Fl  directly,  by  a  modification 
of  the  method  first  suggested  by  Kobell.  This  consists  in  gently  heat- 
ing for  a  long  period  of  time  a  weighed  quantity  of  bone  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid  and  a  weighed  aiiantity  of  ghiss,  the  amount  of  silica 
in  which  has  beea  previously  determined.  In  presence  of  the  silica 
and  sulphuric  acid  all  the  fluorine  contained  in  the  bone  unites  to 
form  fluosilicic  acid,  SiFI,.  The  amount  of  fluorine  present  in  the 
bone  is  ascertained  by  determining  the  loss  of  weight  which  the  glass 
undergoes'. 

Calculation  of  the  results  of  the  Analysis  of  the  ash  ofboiies. 
The  whole  of  the  magnesium  found  is  calculated  as  magnesium 
phosphate  (Mg,P,OJ.     The  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  this  com- 
1  Z»loBk.v,  Qp,  cit.  p.  36. 

'  KobeU's  original  paper  was  imblished  in  tbe  .'ni 
)>.  386.  Tho  reader  who  deairea  lo  know  tbe  improre: 
referred  to  Iha  previoaHly  quoted  memoir  by  tbis  anthni 
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pound  is  then  deducted  from  the  total  weight  of  phosphoric  acid, 
the  difference  being  calculated  as  calcium  phosphate.  The  amount 
of  calcium  in  this  compound  is  calculated  and  deducted  from  the 
total  amount  of  calcium  found.  Thus  is  found  the  calcium  which 
exists  in  other  states  of  combination  than  as  phosphate,  viz.  as 
carbonate,  chloride  and  fluoride.  The  whole  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
found  is  assumed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  decomposition 
of  calcium  carbonate,  so  that  the  amount  of  the  latter  is  easily 
calculated.  The  chlorine  found  is  calculated  as  present  in  calcium 
chloride.  By  deducting  then  the  calcium  in  combination  with 
phosphoric  and  carbonic  acids  and  with  chlorine  from  the  total 
quantity  of  calcium  found,  the  amount  of  calcium  present  as  CaFl,  is 
obtained. 


Skct.  5.    Tooth. 

A  tooth  is  a  composite  organ  presenting  for  examination  several 
tissues;  of  these,  three  constitute  the  hard  portion  of  the  tooth,  viz. 
enaniel,  dentine,  and  cruata  petrosa  or  cementum.  In  the  interior 
of  the  tooth  is  the  so-called  pulp  cavity^  which  lodges  the  pulp^ 
which  consists  of  a  framework  of  connective  tissue,  to  which  are 
distributed  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  and  whence  proceed  processes 
which  are  prolonged  into  the  dentinal  tubules. 

Although  two  only  of  the  hard  tissues  of  tooth — ^viz.  dentine  and 
crusta  petrosa — belong  to  the  group  of  connective  tissues,  the  enamel, 
which  is  a  modified  epithelial  structure,  will  abo,  for  reasons  of 
expediency,  be  considered  in  this  place. 


Dentine. 

Dentine,  or  ivory,  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  teeth.  On 
making  a  longitudinal  section  through  a  tooth  it  will  be  found 
that  the  pulp  cavity  is  bounded  on  all  sides,  except  where  the 
cavities  of  the  fangs  open  into  it,  by  dentine ;  the  same  tissue  forms 
the  body  of  the  crown  (which  is  only  covered  by  an  external  layer  of 
the  harder  enamel)  and  nearly  the  whole  thickness  of  the  fang  or 
fangs. 

Bentlna  Dentine  is  distinctly  mesoblastic  in  its  origin,  being 

nmobiarticlii  formed  through  the  agency  of  certain  cells,  termeil 
tti origin.  'odontoblasts*    which    are    modifieil    connective-tissue 

corpuscles  arranged  circumferential ly  over  the  surface  of  the  papillary 
protnisions  which  rise  from  the  connective  tissue  of  the  buccal  meso- 
blast  so  as  to  meet  and  indent  the  downward  dipping  epiblastic 
cells  which  give  rise  to  the  enamel  organ. 


2!)n  nRNTiKE.  [book  r. 

Kicwuoopio  Od  examining  very  thin  sections  of  Jentiue  it  is 

SScm'^hemi-  f<»iti<i  to  oinaist  of  very  fine  tubes — the  dentinal 
ml  rtactloni  tubules,  which  aro  surrounded  by  ahomogeneousgrouDd 
at dsntlne.  substance;  these  tubules  ojwu  internally  in  the  pulp 

cavity,  fiom  which  they  pass  outwards,  dividing  and  inter-communi- 
cating. Sections  made  at  right  angles  to  their  long  axcH  exhibit  the 
tubes  as  minute  round  holes  scattered  through  a  translucent  homo- 
geneous matrix. 

When  teeth  are  placed  in  the  acid  solutions  which  have  been 
recommended  for  decalcifying  bone  (see  p.  274'',  the  mineral  matters 
which  give  intense  hardness  to  the  hard  tissues  are  dissolved,  and  it 
then  appears  that  around  the  bimen  of  the  dentinal  tubule  there  is  a 
structure  which  may  be  called  the  dentinal  sheatli,  which,  as  it  resists 
the  action  of  acids,  obviously  differs  from  the  matrix  more  external  to 
it;  the  dentinal  sheath  possesses  apparently  the  characters  of  yellow 
elastic  tissue.  Under  similar  circumstances,  the  dentinal  sheath  may 
occasionally  be  seen  to  contain  a  fine  fibre,  the  dentinal  fihre,  which 
is  a  process  from  the  pulp,  probably  a  process  from  the  odontoblasts  of 
the  pulp. 

Efliauonot  If  '"^  except  the  substance  which  constitutes  the 

dentiiiG  to  dentinal  sheaths  and  which  is  not   affected    by  pro- 

*""*■  longed  boiling,  nor  by  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies, 

dentine  has  a  composition  which  very  closely  resembles,  or  rather 
which  is  almost  identical  with,  that  of  bone;  it  consists,  namely,  of  a 
collagenous  organic  basis  in  which  are  deposited  mineral  matters 
identical  with  those  of  bone. 

The  collf^enous  organic  basis  impregnated  with  salts  is  the  result 
of  the  activity  of  those  connective -tissue  cells  which  we  tcnn  odonto- 
blasts, just  as  the  matrix  of  bone  proper  was  originally  formed  through 
the  activity  of  those  connective-tissue  cells  which  we  designated 
mieoblasts.  Though  differing  somewhat  in  arrangement  and  in  texture, 
the  two  tissues,  dentine  and  bone,  are,  on  developmental  as  well  as  ou 
chemical  grounds,  seen  to  be  identical. 

As  Hoppe-Soyler  hiis  well  shewn,  the  dentinal  sJieaths  correspODd  to 
the  more  internnl  portion  of  the  groao'l  substance  of  bone  whicli  may  ba 
Reparat«d  as  a.  diHtinct  investment  bordering  the  laeun'it,  eanaileuli  and 
l/aoergiiiji  cintala  (see  p.  373). 

Vater  twd  Fresh  dentine,  when  dried,  loses  about  10  per  cent. 

DTganio  nutt-  of  water;  the  quantity  of  oi'ganic  matter  contained  in 
t«roriieiitiiis.  it  varies  between  26  and  28  per  cent.,  on  an  average 
being  about  28  per  cent. 

oonitttn-  Although  a  large  number  of  analyses  of  tooth  have 

tloa  of  Uie  been  made,  we  possess  fewer  absolutely  reliable  analyses 
minsrai  max-  of  dentine  than  of  enamel.  Dentine,  like  bone,  con- 
tera  of  a«a-  tains,  as  its  chief  mineral  ingredients,  calcium  and 
^"■'  phosphoric  acid  ;  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  found 

in  its  iui\\  by  most  analysts  is  smaller  than  in  hone.     Hoppe-Seyler 
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is  of  opiniou  that  in  dentine,  as  in  bone  and  enamel,  the  chief  min- 
.erai  ingredient  is  a  definite  compound  (Ca,^,CO,,  6(P0.))  of  calcium 
phosphate  and  carbonate,  constituted  like  apatite  (Caj^,Fl,,  6(P0^)). 

Recalculating  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  dentine  of  the  ox  made 
by  Aeby,  Hoppe-Seyler  states  its  composition  as  follows  : 

Ca.,CO^  6P0,  in  100  parts  7206 

MgHPO,  „         .,  075 

Organic  matter     „         „  2770 

100-51 

Numerous  analyses  of  dentine  by  various  chemists  will  be  given 
in  the  table  exhibiting  the  general  results  of  quantitative  analyses  of 
tooth. 

EnanieL 

This  tissue,  the  hardest  in  the  body,  as  well  as  the  richest  in 
mineral  constituents,  covers  the  crown  or  exposed  surface  of  the  tooth. 

In  its  adult  condition  enamel  is  composed  of  polygonal  (usually 
hexagonal)  prismatic  columns  which  rest  upon  the  dentine  and 
radiate  out  from  it. 

As  has  been  already  said,  enamel  is  epiblastic  in  its  origin,  being 
developed  through  the  agency  of  the  columnar  epithelial  cells  of  the 
enamel  organ,  a  structure  produced  by  the  proliferation  and  growing 
downwards  of  the  deeper  epithelial  cells  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane. 

When  enamel  is  digested  in  acids,  only  a  small  quantity  (2 — 6  per 
cent.)  of  organic  matter  is  left,  which  does  not  yield  gelatin  on  boil- 
ing. Enamel  is  thus  seen,  on  chemical  as  well  as  on  developmental 
grounds,  to  differ  from  the  connective  tissues. 

The  mineral  matters  of  enamel  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
of  bono  and  dentine,  and,  according  to  Hoppe-Seyler,  there  are  good 
grounds  to  believe  that  they  consist  mainly  of  the  same  compound  of 
calcium  phosphate  and  carbonate.  Adult  enamel  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  a  fluoride,  but  Hoppe-Seyler  failed  to  detect  fluorine  in 
the  growing  enamel  of  the  pig.  It  might  be  surmised  that  the 
enamel  consists  of  a  mixture  of  apatite  and  bone  earth,  but  there  are 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  following  formulae  exhibit  the  relations  between  apatite  and 
the  peculiar  salt  which  Hoppe-Seyler  believes  to  be  the  cnaracteris- 
tic  mineral  ingredient  of  bone,  dentine  and  enamel. 

Crystallized  apatite         ....      Ca.^Fl^  6(P0J 
„  „       (another  variety)  Oa,j,01,,  6(P0-) 

The  bone  earth  salt         .      .      .      !     (\JC'^\  6(P0,) 

In  the  annexed  tables  are  given,  firstly  the  results  obtained  by 
Hoppe-Seyler  from  his  analyses  of  enamel,  and  secondly  the  probable 
amounts  of  the  mineral  compounds  which  he  assumes  to  have  been 
present. 

1  Aeby,  Ceniralblatt  f.  d.  med,  Wi$ten$ehafi.  1S78.    No.  7. 
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Crusta  Petroaa  or  Cement, 

The  ccmcntum,  or  cnista  petrosa,  is  found  as  a  thin  covering 
over  the  dentine  of  the  fangs  and  is  developed  from  the  periosteum 


COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  TEETH  AND  PARTS  OF  TEETH  OP  VARIOUS 

ANIMALS  (VON  BIBRA  i). 


1 

1 

1        Nature  of  body  analysed. 

Calcium 

phosphate 

withalittle 

Caloinm 

fljoride. 

Calcinm 
i!  carbon- 
ate. 

Magne- 
fdnm 
phos- 
phate. 

Soluble 
salts. 

Total  In- 
organio 
matter. 

Organic 
matter. 

• 

Enamel : 

Woman,  molar    .     .     . 

81-63 

888 

255 

0-97 

9403 

5  97 

Man            „        ... 

8982 

437 

1-34 

0-88 

96-41 

3-59 

Wolf          „        ... 

8782 

1-21 

110 

0-83 

90-96 

9-04 

Fox 

88-24 

1-72 

1-20 

0-75 

91-91 

809 

Lion,  canine  .... 

83  33 

2-94 

3-70 

0-64 

90-01 

939 

Bear        „      .... 

84-38 

2-20 

6-01 

0-77 

93-36 

6-04 

Seal         „      .... 

85-60 

1-94 

1-00 

063 

89-17 

10-83 

Horse,  molar  .... 

89-01 

1-19 

1-95 

0-60 

92-75 

7-23 

Ox,  incisor     .... 

83-77 

7-00 

1-32 

0-61 

9270 

7-30 

Dentine : 

Woman,  molar    .     .     . 

67-54 

7-97 

2-49 

1-00 

79-00 

2100 

Man           „        ... 

66-72 

3-30 

1-08 

0-83 

71-99 

2800 

Wolf          „         ... 

6881 

1-04 

097 

0-80 

71-62 

28-38 

Fox            „         ... 

71-84 

0-90 

0-99 

0-78 

74-51 

25-49 

Lion           „        ... 

6003 

3-00 

4-21 

0-77 

68-01 

31-09 

Bear           „        ... 

64-88 

134 

6-40 

0-80 

73-42 

26-58 

Seal            „         ... 

68-46 

1-09 

0-97 

0-78 

71-30 

28-70 

Elephant  (Indian),  tusk 

38-48 

5-63 

1201 

070 

56-82 

43-18 

»                           »i 

46-48 

386 

7-84 

077 

58-95 

4105 

Dolphin 

66-37 

184 

1-36 

099 

70-56 

20-44 

Boar,  tusk       .... 

6000 

251 

643 

0-43 

69.37 

30-63 

Horse,  molar       .     .     . 

61-28 

608 

175 

074 

69-85 

3015 

Ox,  incisor      .... 

5833 

7-39 

0-97 

0  75 

67-44 

32-56 

Croat,  incisor  .... 

63  04 

2  83 

1-70 

0-93 

6850 

31-50 

Stag,  molar    .... 

63  51 

3  99 

372 

0  58 

71-80 

28-20 

Crocodile 

5347 

6-33 

1075 

1-36 

71-91 

28-09 

Crusta  Pctrosii : 

1 
1 

Dolphin 

69-42 

1-79 

1-47 

0  9.1 

73-61 

26  39 

Ox,  incisor      .... 

5800 

722 

099 

073 

66-94 

33-06 

Crocoilile 

5339 

6-29 

999 

1-42 

7109 

28  91 

Whole  Tooth : 

Saw-fish 

61-99 

3-64 

1-70 

1-81 

6!)14 

30-86 

Pike 

63-98 

254 

0-73 

()!)7 

68-22 

31-78   i 

Black-fish 

59-94 

9  01 

200 

177    , 

72-72 

27-28   ; 

Plaice 

1 

57-20 

134 

0-88 

1-82 

61-24 

38-76  i 

*  Uoprintcd  from  Watts'  Dictionary,  Vol.  v.,  p.  70«i. 
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which  covers  them;  histologically  it  is  found  to  be  composed  of 
true  osseous  tissue,  presentiug  lamellae,  lacunae  and  canaliculi,  per- 
forating fibres,  and  occasionally  Haversian  canals ;  chemical  analysis 
reveals  no  difference  between  it  and  bone  proper. 


COMPOSITION  OF  VARIOUS  FOSSIL  TEETH  (VON  BIBRA^). 


Calcium 
phos- 
phate. 

Calcium 
fluoride. 

Calcium 

carhon- 

ate. 

Calcium 

sul- 
phate. 

Magne- 
sium 
phos- 
phate. 

Silica, 

iron,  alu- 

mine, 

calcium 

chloride. 

Organic 
matter. 

Bhinoceros  Tichorhinus 
Upper  molar,  Enamel 
„              Dentine 
ElephaajyriviigeniuSy  molar 

Cave  Bear,  molar 
Fish  (Acrodibs) 
Fish  from  chaU^ 

8311 
54-65 
62-83 
68-43 
64-03 

414 
3-09 
415 
3-72 
2-51 
90-01 
85-01 

7-66 

12-80 

14-90 

15-40 

1-46 

1-80 

911 

0.95 

073 
0-80 
211 
1-34 
8-25 
0-52 
0-45 

0-24 
5-63 
0-32 
1-91 
0-30 
5-50 
14-89 

317 
2303 
15-60 

914 
23-45 

217 

0-54 

1 

Analysis  of  Dental  Tissues. 

This  is  conducted  according  to  the  methods  which   have  been 
described  for  the  analysis  of  bone. 


»  Reprinted  from  Watts'  Dictionary,  Vol  v.,  p.  706. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


EPITHELIAL  TISSUES  OR  EPITHELIUM.  KERATIN. 
CHITIN.  PIGMENTS  DEPOSITED  IN  THE  EPI- 
THELIAL STRUCTURES.  CERTAIN  OTHER  ANIMAL 
PIGMENTS. 

Bt  the  term  epiUielium  is  designated  a  tissue,  composed  entirely 
of  cells,  which  covers  the  whole  external  surface  of  the  body,  and  lines 
the  cavities  which  open  externally.  The  term  is  generally  held  to 
include  also  the  tissue  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  tesselated  or 
tile-like  cells  which  lines  the  arteries,  capillaries  and  veins,  the  serous 
sacs  and  the  lymphatics.  This  tissue  to  which  the  terms  endothelium 
or  epithelioid  tissue  are  more  properly  applied,  as  indicating  that  it 
diflFers  from  epithelium  in  its  development,  in  its  characters,  and  in 
the  uses  which  it  subserves,  will  be  considered  in  this  work  in  discussing 
the  chemistry  of  the  so-called  ductless  glands  and  the  lymphatics. 

Confining  our  attention  to  epithelium  proper  we  might  classify 
it  in  various  ways :  firstly,  according  to  the  form  and  arrangement  of 
the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed  :  secondly,  according  to  the  regions 
in  which  it  occurs:  thirdly,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
developed  :  fourthly,  according  to  the  chemical  characters  which  it 
possesses ;  we  shall  not,  however,  strictly  follow  any  of  these  mo<les 
of  classification.  There  is  no  other  tissue  of  which  the  individual 
anatomical  elements  exhibit  such  marked  differences  in  the  chemical 
operations  of  which  they  are  the  scjvt. 

Speaking  broadly  we  may,  however,  say  that  the  epithelium 
covering  the  external  surface  of  the  body  is  composed  of  cells  which 
are,  even  in  their  most  active  stages,  the  seat  of  but  slow  and 
unimportant  chemical  changes,  whilst  a  large  number  of  them  cease 
to  be  the  seat  of  any  material  exchanges  whatever,  or  to  manifest 
any  phenomena  which  characterize  them  as  living,  long  before  they 
cease  to  form  part  of  the  living  body. 

The  function  of  such  epithelium — and  we  are  referring  to  that 
which  composes  the  cuticle  and  it«  appendages — is  in  the  strictest 
sense  tegumentary.  This  epithelium  possesses  two  characters  which 
may  be  taken  together.  Firstly,  it  is  entirely  derived  from  the 
external  layer  of  the  blastodenu   or  epiblast.     Secondly,   however 
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different  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  and  the  physical  charactera  of 
the  tissue  which  they  compose,  the  main  product  which  characterizes 
them  is  an  undefined  hum}/  substance  to  which  the  term  Keratin 
has  been  applied. 

The  epithelium,  on  the  other  hand,  which  covers  the  mucous 
membranes  and  lines  the  interior  of  secreting  glands,  is  composed  of 
cells,  whose  protoplasm  is  the  seat  of  the  moat  active  and  remarkablo 
chemical  operations,  tending  to  separate,  from  the  blood,  constituents 
of  which  it  haa  no  longer  need,  or  to  build  up,  at  the  expense  of 
certain  of  those  constituenta,  new  bodies  which  are  to  serve  important 
functions  in  the  organism. 

This  epithelium  is  mainly  derived  from  the  hypoblast,  though 
in  some  cases  it  takes  its  origin  iu  the  epiblast  (epithelium  of  mouth 
and  salivary  glands),  in  others  from  the  mesohlast  (certain  portions  of 
the  epithelium  of  genito- urinary  tract).  In  short,  the  epithelium  of 
the  mucous  membranes  is  possessed  of  diverse  chemical  attiibutea 
jmd  is  developed  in  several  ways;  it  does  not  therefore  possess  any 
common  characters  which  permit  of  a  general  description. 

We  shall,  therefore,  in  this  chapter,  confine  ouraelves,  in  the  first 
place,  to  a  consideration  of  the  chemistry  of  the  keratin-forming 
epihlastic  tissues,  postponing  the  exposition  of  the  chemistry  of  other 
epithelial  tissues  to  future  sections  of  this  work,  where  they  will  be 
treated  of  in  relation  to  tbe  organs  in  which  they  occur,  and  the 
functions  which  they  specially  subserve. 


Sect.  1.  Epiblastic  Keratin- pro ducino  Epithelial  Tissues, 
The  horsy  substance  of  Cuticle,  Nails,  Horn,  Haik,  and 
Feathers. 


The  cuticle  or  epidennis  is  composed  of  many  layers 
of  epithelial  cells  which  overlie  the  derma  or  true  skin. 
The  cells  of  the  most  superficial  layers  present  the 
appearance  of  distfjrted,  shapeless,  hardened  scales;  those  of  the 
deeper  layer  are  more  or  less  spheroidal,  soft,  and  present  a  well- 
mai'ked  nucleus. 

The  most  superficial  cells,  which  are  homy  throughout,  are 
unacted  upon  by  acetic  acid  ;  this  reagent  renders  the  deeper  cells 
more  transparent  and  their  nucleus  more  evident. 

The  cells  ai-e  connected  t'gether  by  a  cementing  substance  which, 
like  the  cementing  substance  of  the  connective  tissue,  is  dissolved  by 
alkalies.  In  order  to  dissolve  this  connecting  substance  and  effect 
the  dissociation  of  the  epidermal  cells,  maceration  in  cold,  or  even 
warm,  solutions  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  should  be  hod  recourse  to. 
These  reagents  not  only  dissociate  the  cells  but,  iu  the  cose  of  the 
more  superficial  cells,  render  their  structure  more  evident. 

The  caustic  alkali,  at  first,  leaves  the  nucleus  and  the  cell  sub- 
stance  intact,  merely  causing  the  latter  to  swell  and  become  more 
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transparent  than  previously;  subsequently,  the  nucleus  may  disap- 
pear, leaving  the  cell  body.  In  some  cases,  the  separate  anatomical 
elements  are  best  seen  if  after  the  action  of  alkali  the  tissue  is  placed 
in  water.  Cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  also  brings  out  the  cells 
of  the  epidermis,  effecting  to  a  certain  extent  their  dissociation. 
When  heated,  it  dissolves  the  deepest  cells  (those  of  the  rete  mitcosum) 
but  leaves  undissolved  the  more  superficial,  in  which  the  cell  protoplasm 
has  undergone  conversion  into  horny  substance. 

strnctare  of  ^^^  Nails  possess  essentially  the  same  structure  as 

Nails.  the  epidermis,  and  their  cells  may,  like  those  of  the 

latter  structure,  be  divided  into  an  upper  homy  layer 
and  a  lower  softer  stratum.  The  action  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  on 
the  cells  of  nail  is  similar  to  that  exerted  by  these  reagents  on  the 
cells  of  the  cuticle. 

straotore  of  Horn  is  constituted  exactly  as  nail ;  in  the  deeper 

^om,  layers  of  cells  pigment  is  sometimes  present,  as  it  is  in 

the  rete  Malpighii  of  the  epidermis. 

straotoro  of  Hoof  is  composed  of  compressed   epithelial   cells 

Hoof.  arranged  concentrically  around  canals  which  nm  from 

above  downwards.  The  individual  cells  are  made  apparent  by  treat- 
ment with  solutions  of  caustic  alkalies. 

Btractnre  of  Hairs  have  a   more   complex   structure   than   the 

Hair.  epidermal  tissues  yet  enumerated,  and  for  a  description 

we  must  refer  to  treatises  on  Histology.  It  may  be  mentioned 
however  that  the  stem  of  the  hair  is  seen  to  be  covered  by  layers  of 
imbricated  cells  which  are  evidently  modified  epidermic  epithelial 
cells;  within  these  is  the  so-called  fibrous  substance  which  makes 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  stem  and  which  may  be  resolved  into 
elongated  scales;  and  in  the  very  centre  of  the  hair  is  the  medulla 
or  pith  in  which  sometimes  air  spaces  are  seen,  sometimes  cells  which 
are  filled  with  fatty  and  pigmentary  particles.  The  lower  part  of  the 
stem  or  shaft  of  the  hair  dips  into  the  so-called  hair-follicle,  where 
it  is  attached  to,  or  rather  grows  upon,  the  papilla ;  the  imbricated 
scales  which  cover  the  root  of  the  hair  are  continuous  with  the  inner- 
most layer  of  cells  of  the  epidermic  lining  of  the  hair-follicle. 

Horny  Substance  or  Keratin, 

By  the  term  Keratin  is  understood  the  organic  substance,  or 
pOrhaps  the  mixture  of  organic  substances,  left  as  an  insoluble  residue 
when  cuticle,  horn,  nails,  hairs,  feathers,  &c.,  are  successively  boiled  in 
ether,  alcohol,  water,  and  dilute  acids.  This  insoluble  residue  retains 
the  form  of  the  tissues  from  which  it  is  prepared;  it  is  little 
affected  by  boiling  with  water  at  ordinary  pressure,  but  is  dissolved 
when  subjected  to  the  prolonge<l  action  of  water  under  pressure  (as 
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in  sealed  glass  tubes  heated  to  150* — 200®  C),  yielding  a  turbid 
solution  which  furnishes  on  evaporation  a  dry  mixture  insoluble  in 
water.  Keratin  swells,  and  subsequently  is  dissolved  by  boiling  in 
alkalies,  and  on  the  addition  of  acids  to  the  alkaline  solutions 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  given  off. 

Horny  substances  swell  when  immersed  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  and 
are  in  great  part  dissolved  by  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid. 

When  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Keratin  yields  aspartic 
acid,  volatile  fatty  acids,  leucine,  and  tyrosine.  Nitric  acid  dissolves 
it,  and  oxalic  acid  is  formed  as  an  ultimate  product. 

When  strongly  heated,  homy  substances  bum,  evolving  the  charac- 
teristic smell  of  burned  feathers. 

1^3,^2^  of  Though  we  cannot  obtain  by  any  known  process  a 

Qittmate  ana-  definite  substance  Keratin,  which  can  be  considered  as 
ijrBM  of  Horny  pure,  yet  the  homy  tissues  present  a  very  close  resem- 
'*■*"*•■•  blance  in  the  proportion  in  which  their  elements  are 

contained,  as  will  be  seen  by  perusing  the  analyses  here  appended*. 

Hair,  Nails,       Cow's  horn,     Horse's  hoof, 

(v.  Laer).      (Mulder).      (TUanus).         (Mulder). 

C 50-60  6100  5103  51*41 

H 6-86  6-94  680  696 

N 1714  17-51  16  24  1746 

0 20-85  21-75  2251  10  49 

S  5-00  2-80  3-42  4  23 

The  sulphur  which  is  contained  in  these  homy  substances  is  very 
loosely  combined;  it  varies  also  remarkably  in  quantity  in  various 
samples  of  the  same  tissue,  as  for  example  in  human  hair  between 
3  and  823  per  cent.  When  heated  with  barium  hydrate  and  water 
in  sealed  glass  tubes,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  is  obtained  iii 
the  form  of  Ba(SH),  (Hoppe-Seyler*;. 

Inorganic  Matters  contained  in  the  Uorny  Tissues. 

All  these  tissues  contain  inorganic  matters.  In  the  nails  the  asli 
is  said  to  be  specially  rich  in  calcium  phosphate.  Hair  contains  from 
05  to  7  per  cent,  of  mineral  constituents,  and  the  latter  contain 
alkaline  sulphates,  iron  and  silica  (40  per  cent,  of  the  ash).  The  pro- 
portion of  iron  in  the  hair  varies,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  it  is 
larger  in  dark  than  fair  hair;  but  this  statement  must  be  received 
with  some  doubt. 

The  composition  of  the  mineral  matters  of  feathers  varies,  accord- 
ing to  von  Bibra,  with  the  nature  of  the  food  upon  which  birds  feed ; 
thus,  the  silica  may  vary  between  27  aijd  40  per  cent,  of  the  total 
mineral  matters. 

^  Hoppe-Seyler,  Phytiologische  Ch^mU,  1  Theil,  p.  90. 
•  Hoppe-Seyler,  Op,  cif.,  p.  91, 
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Sect.  2.    Tissues  which  yield  Chitin,  Sponoin,  Tunicin, 

AND  HyAUN. 

The  tissues  of  many  groups  of  invertebrate  animals  contain 
certain  of  the  proximate  principles  which  have  been  enumerated  and 
described  as  obtained  from  the  tissues  of  man  and  the  higher  verte- 
brates. Thus  mucin  is  present  in  organisms  low  in  the  scale;  as 
we  ascend,  we  find  chondrin-yielding  tissues,  and  in  the  Cephalopoda 
tissues  which  yield  gelatin*  when  boiled. 

In  certain  invertebrates  we  find,  however,  that  the  tissues  contain 
substances  which  do  not  occur  in  vertebrates.  Amongst  these  are 
the  substances  now  to  be  considered,  viz.  Chitin,  Conchiolin,  Spongin, 
Tunicin,  and  Hyalin. 

Chitin. 

Diitxiim-  Chitin  usually  occurs  throughout  Invertebrates  in  the 

ixTthe  Afiim^i  form  of  an  investment  to  the  outermost  cellular  layer 
xuigdom.  or  ectoderm.     The  exceptions  real  and  apparent  to  this 

statement  are  noted  in  the  following  table  of  its  distribution,  which 
however  must  be  accepted  as  only  approximately  accurate,  in  the 
absence  of  full  chemical  investigation,  in  any  case  except  that  of  the 
Arthropoda*. 

Protozoa.  Membrane  of  all  "loricate"  forms,  cuticle  of  Infusoria, 
&c.  Oesophageal  lining  of  toothed  Ciliata  {Nassula,  Prorodon). 
Central  capsule  of  Radiolaria.     Cyst  wall  of  all  encysted  forms. 

CoelenteraUi,  Membrane  of  fertilized  ovum.  Mesodermal  (?) 
skeleton  of  Hydro-medusae  (Velella), 

Vermes,  Membrane  of  ovum.  Cuticle  in  all  cases,  including 
the  ectocyst  of  Polyzoa,  and  cuticular  appendages,  such  as  the 
setae  of  Annelida.  Oesophageal  armature  of  Rotifera  and  some 
Annelida.     Mesodermal  branchial  skeleton  of  Balanoglossus, 

Echinodermata.  The  presence  of  chitin  is  not  indicated  in  this 
group. 

MoUusca,  Membrane  of  ovum.  Setae  of  larval  Brachiopoda. 
Byssus,  shell-ligament  and  shell  (in  many  cases,  if  not  universally,  the 
organic  base  of  the  shell  is  composed  not  of  chitin  but  conchiolin, 
q.  v.).  Rings  and  hooks  of  suckers  of  Cephalopoda.  Upper  lip  and 
jaws  of  Cephalopoda  and  Gasteropoda.  Radula  of  odontophore. 
Mesodermal  branchial  skeleton  of  Lamellibranchiata. 

^  Hoppe-Se^ler,  **UGber  Unterachiede  im  ohemischen  Baa  imd  der  Verdannng 
hoherer  und  mederor  Thiere."  Pfluger's  Archir,  Vol.  xiv.  p.  895 — 400.  *'Ueber  das 
Vorkommen  von  leimgebendom  Qowebo  boi  Avertobraten."  Med,  Chem.  Untenuehung. 
p.  580. 

'  It  would  seem  that  in  many  oasos  a  chitinons  comporition  has  been  ascribed  to  a 
strnctore  Hololy  on  the  ground  of  its  insolubility  in  oaustio  alkalies  and  dilute  acids,  or 
eyen  in  only  one  of  these  two  classes  of  reagents. 
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Arthropoda.  Membrane  of  oviim.  Cuticle  with  its  appendages 
external  and  internal  (setae,  apodemata,  large  tracts  of  alimentary 
canal,  gizzard  when  present,  all  excretory  ducts,  tracheae  of  Onycho- 
phora,  Arachnida,  Myriapoda  and  Insecta). 

Chitin  is  frequently  fouud  impreguated  with  calcareous  matter,  as 
io  Crustacea,  or  with  silica,  as  In  the  radula  of  the  higher  Mollusca. 

^^^  The  wing-cases    of  the  cockchafer    are   boiled  in 

dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda  until  they  have  become 
colourless ;  they  are  then  washed  with  water,  dilute  acida,  aud 
lastly  with  boiling  alcohol  and  ether  (Hoppe-Seyler). 

From  the  shell  of  the  crab  or  lobster  it  is  obtained  by  the  same 
treatment,  after  previous  digestion  in  hydrochloric  acid,  so  as  to 
dissolve  the  earthy  matters  deposited  in  the  chitinous  tissue.  The 
chitin  thus  prepared  may  be  dissolved  in  cold  pure  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
a  large  excess  of  water. 

Chitin  is  a  colourless,  amorphous  body,  which  retains, 
when  prepared  by  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned 
methods,  the  form  of  the  part3  composed  of  it ;  when  prepared  by  the 
second  method  it  appears  as  an  amorphous  gelatinous  body.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  in  dilute  mineral  acids, 
and  in  solutions  of  the  idkaliea.  It  is  dissolved  by  concentrated 
miDeroi  acids.  Chitin  resists  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  the  action 
of  alkalies,  and  can  he  boiled  in  their  concentrated  solutions  for  long 
periods  of  time  without  undergoing  decomposition, 

EiBmentary  Chitin   has  been   subjected   to   analysis  by  many 

oomiwiinaii  observers.  The  following  is  the  mean  of  twelve  analyses 
and  fonnnia.  made  by  Le<lderhose',  who  has  investigated  the  con- 
stitution of  chitin  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Hoppe-Seyler. 


Carbon 
Hydroge 

Nitrogen 

in  100  parts 

45-69 
(J42 

7-00 

Oxygen 

,.       ,. 

40-89 

Ledderhose '  ascribes  to  Chitin  the  formula  CkH^N.O,,. 

Berthelot  pointed  out*  that  when  chitin  is  dissolved 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  a  fermentable 

sugar;  this  statement  has  been  disproved.  The  re- 
searches of  Ledderhose  carried  out  under  the  direction 

of  Professors  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Baumann  have  thrown  great  light 

J   B|ialtnngflprodnkle."      Zriltchrifi  (Sr 


I  LoddarboBfi,    "Ueber   Chilin   und  s 
phj-i«l.  a™.  Tol.  It.   — 
V(.1.  IV.  (IBftO),  p.  139. 

■  Berthelot,  Compln  Iteiidiu, 


I  far 
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upon  the  decomposition,  and  have  shewn  that  when  heated  with 
acids  chitin  combines  with  the  elements  of  water  and  splits  up  into  a 
nitrogenous  body  glycosamine  and  into  acetic  acid,  thus : — 

2  (C„H^N.O.,)  +  6H,0  =  4(C.H..NO0  +  3(C.H,0.). 

Glycosamine^  O^H^NOj. 

PrexMum-  Chitin   is  soluble  in  cold   concentrated  HCl,  and  the 

^oi^-  solution  remains  colourless  when  exposed  to  air,  the   dis- 

solved body  not  undergoing  decomposition  and  being  thrown  down 
unchanged  by  the  addition  of  water. 

When  the  solution  is  boiled  it  becomes  black,  in  consequence  of 
a  decomposition  which  is  completed  in  about  an  hour.  On  evaporation, 
impure  hydroclilorate  of  glycosamine  is  obtained,  and  is  purified  by  re- 
crystallizing  repeatedly. 

The  amount  of  this  compound  formed  amounts  to  70  or  75  p.c.  of  the 
weight  of  the  chitin  dissolved. 

Properties.  The  hydrochlorate  of  glycosamine  is  easily  soluble  in 
water,  but  ttoluble  with  difficulty  in  alcohol;  its  solution  has  a  sweet  taste  and 
an  acid  reaction.  It  reduces  alkaline  solutiouK  of  cupric  and  silver  salts, 
and  its  solutions  react  like  solutious  of  glucose  when  boiled  with  caustic 
alkalies.  It  is  dextro-rotatory  (a)  D  =  +  70"*6.  The  pure  base  (prepared  by 
the  action  of  barium  hydrate  on  the  sulphate  of  glycosamine)  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  the  form  of  needles.     It  is  not  fermentable. 

ProlMible  Leddorhose  considers  glycosamine  to  be  an  amido-deriva- 

constitatlon.      tive  of  grape  sugar  (dextrose),  thus : 

COH  .  (CHOH)^ .  CH.OH  COH .  (CHOH),CH,NH, 


"V 


Dextrose.  Gljcosamine. 


Conchiolin, 

The  organic  matter  of  the  shells  of  Mussels  and  Snails  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  identical  with  chitin;  this  is  not,  however, 
the  case,  and  to  the  substance  the  name  of  Conchiolin '  has  been 
applied. 

Prepara-  The  shells  of  mussels  are  macerated  in  dilute  hydro- 

^^^'  chloric  acid ;   then  boiled  in  aqueous  solutious  of  the 

caustic  alkalies. 

Elementary  The   differences  in  composition  between  conchiolin 

oompontion.      and  chitin  are  shewn  by  the  two  analyses  quoted  below: 

Condiiolin.  Chitin. 

Carbon        ....  507  46*32 

Hydrogen    .         .         .         .  6o  .         .         .          6-40 

Nitrogen     ....  107  .          614 

Oxygen       ....  261  4114 
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Baaotiona  Conchiolin  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids  and  in  alka- 

of  ConcbioUn.  line  leys.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid.  When  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  furnishes  leucine  and 
no  sugar-like  body.  By  the  two  last  characters  it  is  as  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  chitin,  as  by  its  much  smaller  amount  of  nitrogen. 

Spongin. 

When  sponge  is  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  caustic 
soda,  water,  ether  and  alcohol,  there  is  left  a  body  to  which  the  name  of 
Spongin  has  been  given. 

This  body  (if  a  definite  body  it  be),  so  far  as  it  has  been  investigated, 
appears  to  have  the  following  composition : 

Carbon  47*44 

Hydrogen  6*30 

Nitrogen  16*15 

Oxygen  301 1 

When  boiled  with  water  it  yields  no  gelatin. 

When  boiled  with  dilate  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  leucine  and  glycocine, 
but  no  tyroBine. 

Hyalin, 

This  term  is  applied  to  the  principal  constituent  of  the  walls  of  hydatid 
cysts. 

Prei>ara-  Hydatid  cysts,  emptied  of  their  contents,  are  boiled  in 

tton-  water,  then   in  alcohol  and  ether.   The  residual  matter  is 

soluble  when  heated  in  water  (under  pressure)  at  150°C.  The  solution  is 
precipitated  by  alcohol,  neutral  and  basic  lead  acetate,  and  by  mercuric 
nitrate. 

Elementary  The  composition  is  said  to  vary  according  as  the  substance 

oompoBlUon.       ig  prepared  from  old  or  young  cysts. 

Composition  of  hyalin  (Liicke*). 

(1)  (2) 

From  young  cysts.  From  old  c3rBtR. 

C  441  45-3 

H  6-7  6-5 

N  4-5  5-2 

O  44-7  430 

Prodncti  of  When  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  or  boiled  in 

decompoei-  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  hyalin  is  said  to  yield  50  p.c.  of  its 
***"^  weight  of  a  dextrogyrous  sugar,  susceptible  of  the  alco- 

holic fermentation. 

Tunicin  or  Animal  CeUuhse,  C^H,j,Oj. 

This  body,  closely  resembling,  if  not  identical  with,  the  cellulose  so 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  occurs  in  the 
mantle  of  the  Tunicata, 

*  Liicke,  Virchow's  Archiv,  Vol.  xix.  p.  189. 
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Frepara-  The   cartilaginous    investment   of   Ascidians,    e.g,    the 

tion.  '< mantle''  of  PlMUtma  and  Cyiithia  and  the  external  coat  of 

Salpa  consist  mainly  of  Tunicin  and  may  be  employed  in  its  preparation. 

These  istructureH  are  digested  in  hut  water,  then  for  a  short  time  in 
dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  lastly  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  the  residue,  which 
preserves  the  original  form  of  the  structures,  consists  of  tunicin. 

Tunicin  is  by  the  action  of  acids  converted  entirely  into  a  reducing 
sugar  susceptible  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation  (dextrose?).  It  is  maintained 
by  Berthelot'  that  tunicin  presents  certain  differences  from  ordinary 
cellulose,  as,  for  instance,  that  it  is  coloured  yellow  by  iodine  and  is  less 
affected  by  certain  reagents. 


Sect.  3.    On  Certain  Colouring  Matters  of  the  Epithelial 

Tissues  of  Vertebrates. 

Brown  and  black  Pigments.    Melanin. 

The  cells  of  the  rate  Malpighii  of  the  human  skin  often  contain 
granules  of  a  black  pigment;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  the  skin 
of  the  negro,  which  owes  its  colour  to  these  pigment-bearing  cells. 
A  similar  pigment  is  found  in  the  hexagonal  epithelial  cells  which 
constitutes  the  most  external  layer  of  the  retina,  and  which  used 
formerly  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  choroid;  also  in  the 
connective  tissue  cells  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  choroid.  In  the 
bronchial  lymphatic  glands,  of  adults  and  aged  persons,  in  the  lung 
tissue  and  in  melanotic  tumours,  similar  brown  or  black  pigments  are 
discovered,  which  are  all  included  under  the  name  of  Melanin,  though 
it  is  certain  that  the  substance  obtained  from  these  various  sources 
does  not  present  an  uniform  composition;  in  all  probability,  however, 
all  these  colouring  matters  derive  from  the  decomposition  of  haemo- 
globin. The  formation  of  such  a  black  pigment  has  actually  been 
traced  in  the  interior  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  in  cases  of  per- 
nicious intermittent  fevers  (see  p.  163). 

Characters  Melanin  occurs  in  the  foim  of  minute  amorphous 

and  reaction  granules  which  when  suspended  in  water  exhibit 
of  Melanin.  lirownian  movements.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol, 
water  and  acids.  When  boiled  with  solution  of  caustic  potash  the 
black  colouring  matter  is  slowly  and  imperfectly  dissolved,  a  brown 
liquid  being  formed,  which  is  discolourized  by  chlorine. 

In  the  Inng  tissue,  ])articles  of  carbon  sometimes  oocar ;  these  are  some- 
times in  a  finely  granular  condition,  though  occasionally  they  present  the 
api>earanco  of  minute  fragments  of  coal.  The  latter  are  distinguished  from 
melanin  by  their  complete  insolubility  in  boiling  caustic  potash,  in 
lK)iling  sulphuric  acid,  and  when  boiled  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and 
IK)taA8ium  chlorate. 

»  Borthelot,  Ann,  de  Chim,  etdePhyi,,  VoL  lti.  p.  143. 
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Peroenta^e  The  analyses  which  have  been  maile  of  the  various 

oompotitioii  pigmentary  matters  included  under  the  term  Melanin 
of  iieianiiL.  have  led  to  widely  discordant  resulta  The  carbon  in 
100  parts  has  varied  between  51*7  and  58*3;  the  H  between  402  and 
509;  the  N  between  71  and  13*8;  the  0  between  2203  and  35-44'. 

Pigments  of  the  Feathers  of  Birds, 

The  brilliant  colours  of  the  plumage  of  birds  is  due  in  part  to 
the  optical  characters  of  the  surface  of  the  feathers  (interference- 
colours)  :  in  part  to  the  presence,  within  the  feathers,  of  colouring 
matters,  which  may  usually  be  extracted  from  them  by  alcohol,  ether, 
or  hot  acetic  acid,  and  which,  as  a  rule,  are  very  unstable,  becoming 
dec^^lourized  by  exposure  to  air. 

These  colouring  matters  have  hitherto  not  been  subjected  to  a 
thorough  chemical  investigation,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  to  be 
described  in  the  ensuing  paragraph. 

Turacin, 

In  various  species  of  birds  belonging  to  the  family  Musophagidae 
and  which,  from  the  nature  of  their  food,  are  designated  Plaintain- 
eaters,  the  primary  and  secondary  pinion-feathers,  are  more  or  less  of 
a  crimson  colour.  The  colour  is  due  to  a  pigment  which  has  been 
separated  and  analysed  by  Professor  Church,  who  has  applied  to 
it  the  name  Turacin,  from  Touracon,  the  name  by  which  the  Plaintain- 
eater  is  designated  by  the  natives  on  the  shores  of  the  Qambia. 

^^        ^  The  barbs  constituting  the  red  part  of  the  web  are 

panttinc  Tu^  stripped  from  the  shaft  of  the  feathers,  placed  in  a 
radn.  beaker,  and   washed   with   ether,  then   with    alcohol. 

They  are  then  dried,  by  pressure  betweeu  folds  of 
filtering  paper,  and  placed  in  a  very  dilute  cold  solution  of  pure 
caustic  soda,  a  solution  containing  one  part  of  soda  in  a  thousand 
of  distilled  water  being  quite  strong  enough.  The  crimson  pigment 
is  soon  dissolved ;  its  solution  is  then  poured  into  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  (1  of  acid  to  4  of  water),  when  the  red  colouring  matter  is 
precipitated/  It  is  then  washed,  first  with  water,  until  all  acid 
reaction  is  removed,  and  then  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  dried. 

Properties  Occurs  in  scales  which    have  a  deep  violet-purple 

of  TuradxL  colour  by  reflected  light,  and  a  crimson  tint  when  seen 
in  small  fragments  by  transmitted  light. 

It  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form.  It  is  veiy 
slightly  soluble  in  pure  water,  giving  a  pale  rose-pink  solution.  It  is 
not  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  It  is  insoluble  in  acid,  but  soluble  in 
alkahne  liquids. 

Spectrum  Turacin   and   the  feathers  containing  it  possess  a 

ofTuradn.  spectrum  which  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  oxy- 

^  See  a  paper  by  Hodgkinson  and  Sorby  entitled  *'  Pigmentmn  Nigram,  the  KWf^ 
colouring  matter  contained  in  hair  and  feathers."    Jcurn.  Chem,  Soe.  1877,  p.  4S7. 
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liaemoglobiD ;  there  is,  namely,  a  shading  of  the  bhie  end  of  the 
spectrum  and  two  absorption  bands  between  D  and  E;  no  change 
is,  however,  produced  by  the  addition  of  reducing  solutions. 

The  author  has  carefully  measured  the  positions  of  the  bands  of  Turacin 
(from  Turacu8  persa)  and  he  finds  that  the  centre  of  the  hand  corresponding 
to  that  designated  a  in  the  spectrum  of  oxy-haemoglobin  has  a  wave-length 
of  578 ;  the  band  in  the  green  has  a  wave-length  of  538 — 540. 

Compon-  The  remarkable  feature  of  this  red-colouring  matter 

^n  of  Tura-     jg  ^^^  constant  presence  of  copper  in  it. 

Church  has  made  many  analyses  of  several  specimens  of  this 
body,  and  these  have  yielded  concordant  results.  From  these  analyses 
Church  has  deduced  the  empirical  formula  C^HJOuJffi^  which 
demands  the  following  percentages: — 


Theory. 

Experiment 
(Mean). 

c„     . 

54-87 

54-63 

H«       . 

512 

6-22 

Cu 

5-81 

5-90 

N. 

6-39 

«-38 

0„      . 

27-81 

27-87 

10000      100-00 

The  quantity  of  Turacin  in  a  single  bird  does  not  exceed  two  or 
three  grains  \ 

Sect.  4.    Certain  other  Colouring  Matters  occurring  in 

THE  Animal  Kingdom. 

The  study  of  animal  colouring  matters  apart  from  those  found  in 
the  blood  has  hitherto,  with  few  exceptions,  met  with  but  little 
attention.  While  a  number  have  been  examined  spoctroscopically 
with  the  results  given  below,  but  few  have  been  chemically  analysed 
with  anything  like  thoroughness*. 

'  The  above  account  is  drawn  from  Profeasor  Charch*8  Memoir  entitled  "Researches 
on  Turacin,  an  animal  pigment  containing  copper."  Fhilotqphical  Tfutuactions, 
Vol.  cLix.,  Part  it  (1870),  pp.  627—636. 

'  The  chief  pajien)  on  una  aabject  are  the  following: — ^E.  Ray  Lankeeter :  "Report 
on  the  Spectroscopic  Examination  of  certain  Animal  Habstances,"  British  A$»ociati(m 
JieportHy  1869.  '* Abstract  of  a  Report  on  the  Spectroscopic  Examination  of  certain 
Animal  Substances,  presented  to  the  Brit.  Assoc,  at  Exeter,  1869,"  Journ.  of  Anat.  and 
Phyx.,  Nov.,  1869,  p.  119.  "On  Blue  Stentorin,  the  colouring  matter  of  Stentor 
coerulfuSf"  Qiutrt,  Journ.  of  Microt,  Sc.,  April,  1873.  "Preliminary  notice  of  some 
observations  with  the  spectroscope  on  Animal  Substances,"  Journ.  of  Anat.  and  Phy$., 
1868,  p.  114.  H.  C.  Sorby:  "On  the  colouring  matters  derived  from  the  docomi)osition 
of  some  minute  organisms,"  Month.  Micro.  Journ.,  Vol.  vi.  (1871),  p.  124.  "On  the 
colouring  matter  of  some  Aphides/'  Qttart.  Journ.  of  Micr.  Sc,  1871,  p.  352.  "On  the 
colouring  matter  of  Spongilla  fluviatilis,'*  Quart.  Journ.  of  Micros.  Sc,  1871,  p.  352. 
"On  the  colouring  matter  of  Bonellia  viridis,"  ibid.,  p.  166.  H.  N.  Moseley:  "On 
Actiniochrome,"  Quart.  Journ.  Micros.  Sc,  1873,  p.  143.  "On  colouring  matters  of 
various  animals,"  ibid.,  1877,  p.  1.  This  is  a  most  important  paper,  giving  the  fullest 
account  of  the  spectroscopic  examination  of  a  veiy  large  number  of  pigments. 
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Sab-kingdom. 

Protozoa. 

Porifera. 

Coelenterata. 


The  pigments,  to  be  referred  to  in  this  section,  occlir  either  dil- 
fused  through  the  tissues,  as  in  many  marine  animals,  or  in  the  form 
of  granules  contained  in  certain  cells  or  layer  of  cells,  usually  dermal 
or  subdermal,  sometimes  deeper  in  the  mesoderm,  very  rarely  in  the 
endoderm.  Such  granular  mesodermal  deposits  are  frequent  in 
cephalopoda,  fishes,  amphibia  and  even  lizards.  The  ChlorophyUs  and 
associated  'vegetable'  pigments,  when  present  in  animals,  are  always 
in  granules,  whether  in  the  striae  of  the  myophane  of  Infusoria^  the 
tissues  generally  of  Spongilla,  the  sub-muscular  mesoderm  of  Canvo- 
lata,  or  the  endoderm  of  Hydra  viridis. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  such  pigments  as  have  hitherto  been  described, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  the  animals  yielding  them\ 

Colouring  Matters. 

Chlorophyll.  ^    Blve  SterUorin. 

Chlorophyll,   Various  other  pigments  shewing  no  bands. 

ChUyrophyUj  d:c,  in  Hydra  viridia  and  in  Anthea  Cereuat^ 

var.  ffmaragdina. 
Actiniochrome  in  Bunodes  crassicomis. 
Folyporythrin  in   many   simple   Anthozoa  and    some 

Hydroids. 
Two  distinct  pigments  with  characteristic  absorption 

bands  in  Adamsia  sp. 
A  red  pigment  with  one  band  in  Coenopsammia. 
Other  pigments  yielding  no  bauds. 
Purple  Fent(U!rinm  in  many  species  of  Pentacrinus, 
Red  Pentacrinin  in  a  species  from  Meangis  Is. 
Antedonin  from  an   Antedon  and   a   deep-sea   Holo> 

thurian. 
Hoplacanthinin  from  HopUtcaiUhtis  sp. 
These  four  pigments  all  have  absorption  spectra  with 

definite   bands,  the   other  pigments  obtained  from 

animals  belonging  to  this  class  yield  no  bands. 
Chlorophyll  (1)  in  Convoluta', 
BoneUein  in  BoneiUa  viridis. 
Other  pigments  yielding  no  bands,  including  a  blue 

one,  reddened  by  acids,  in  a  Bhyncodemtts  sp. 
Chlorophyll  in  Tdotea  viridis, 
CrustcuxoruJbrin  in  many  deep-sea  Decapods  ;  in  a  Pan- 

darus  infesting  Carcluiriua  brachyarus ;  in  surface 

Entomostraca. 
Other  pigments  yielding  no  definite  absorption  spectra. 
Cochineal  from  Kermes  cacti, 
Aphidein  from  an  Aphis  on  the  apple. 
Lac-dye  from  Coccus  Laccae, 
Other  pigments  not  yet   examined,    or  yielding   no 

definite  spectnu 

*  Thifl  list  is  compilod  chiefly  from  Moseley^s  previously-quoted  paper  (Quart,  Joum. 
of  Micr.  &'c.,  1877,  p.  1). 

*  Geddes,  ''Physiology  and  Histology  of    Convoluta  Schultzii"    Froceedinps  of 
the  Bayal  Society,  Vol.  xxviu.  p.  449.. 


Echinodermata. 


Vermes. 


Crustacea. 


Insecta. 
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MolluHCu.  Aplysuhpurpurin  from  Aplysia '  and  Durig. 

JatUhinin  in  Janthina, 

Tyrian  purple'  in    several    species    of    Jfurex  and 
Purpura, 

Other  pigments  yielding  no  bands. 
Vertebrata.  In  addition  to  colouring  matters  referred  to  in  other 

pai*ts  of  this  book — a  bluish-green  pigment  with 
a  single  band,  extending  from  B  to  beyond  C, 
destroyed  by  heat,  acids  and  alkalies ;  found  in 
OdaXf  3  spp.  and  in  Labrichtfiys  Richardsonii  '. 

A  short  account  of  the  chief  characters  of  certain  of  the  above- 
named  colouring  matters  will  now  be  given. 

Blue  Stentorin*. 

This  blue  colouring  matter  obtained  from  Stentor  coeruleus  is 
characterized  by  a  spectrum  with  two  absorption  bands ;  of  these  the 
darker  is  on  the  red  side  of  C;  a  second  lighter  band,  between 
D  and  E,  occupies  approximately  the  space  intervening  between  the 
middle  of  the  a  band  of  oxy-haemoglobin  and  the  /8  baud  of  the  same 
body.  The  colour  is  unaffected  by  acetic,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric 
acids;  caustic  potash  causes  the  colour  to  become  darker,  the  band 
between  D  and  £  disappears,  and  that  between  B  nnd  C  becomes 
darker  and  is  sliifted  somewhat  nearer  towards  B. 

Actiniochrome^. 

This  is  a  red  colouring  matter  obtained  by  Moscley  from 
some  specimens  of  Bunodes  crassicornis.  It  possesses  an  absorption 
band  having  approximately  the  position  of  the  band  a  of  oxy- 
liaemoglobin. 

Bo7ieUein^. 

This  is  a  colouring  matter  obtained  by  Sorby  from  Bonellia 
viridia.  According  to  Sorby  it  resembles  blue  chlorophyll  in  many 
res{)ects,  but  differs  in  only  being  temporarily  altered  by  acids,  the 
original  colour  returning  on  neutralization.  It  occurs  in  fine  gmnulcs 
in  the  epidermal  protoplasm,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether  and  carbon  disulphide.  The  following  are  the  wave- 
lengths of  the  centres  of  the  absorption  bands  of  Bonellein  (expressed 
in  millionths  of  a  millimetre) : 

1.     Alcohol  solutions,  alkaline  or  neutral 
6G2,  G36,  Gil,  587,  520,  400. 

^  An  ItaliAn  vhemirit  has  asserted  thiit  an  aniline  base  is  present   in  A))Iysia, 
(Moseley,  op.  cit.^  p.  13). 

*  LacAZC-Duthicrs,  **M^moire  sat  la  Pouq>re,"  AnmiUs  de*  Scitnce$  Suturellf*^  Zool. 
Ser.  IV.,  Vol.  xii.  pp.  5 — Hi. 

'  Goorne  Francis,  Nature,  Vol.  xii.  p.  Hi7. 

*  LankoHtcr,  Op.  ci7.,  (see  foot-note  to  p.  305). 
**  Moseley,  Op,  eit.,  (see  foot-note  to  p.  305). 

*  Sorby,  Op.  cit. 
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2.  Alcohol  Bolutions,  Blightly  acidulated 

636,  611,  588,  565,  543,  522,  492. 

3,  „        Btrongly  acid 

617,  590,  565,  552,  517. 
Bolutions  of  Bonellein  are  fluorescent. 

Carminic  add. 
The  female  Cochineal  insect  (Coccus  cacti)  contains  from  26 — 
50  p.  c  of  a  splendid  red  colouring  matter,  to  which  the  name  of 
Carminic  acid  is  given,  and  from  which  commercial  carmine  is  pre- 
pared. This  colouring  matter  is  found  in  other  species  of  Coccus, 
and  occurs  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  being  found  in  the  blossoms  of 
Monarda  didyma. 

Hod*  of  One  part  of  powdered  cochineal  is  boiled  in  40  parts 

pTtpftnuoD.  of  water  for  half  an  liour ;  the  solution  is  then  decanted, 
precipitated  with  lead  acetate,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  an  excess  of 
the  precipitant ;  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  boiling  water  so  long 
as  the  washings  give  a  precipitate  with  solutions  of  mei-curic  chloride ; 
it  is  then  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  tiltrate  from 
the  precipitate  of  lead  sulphide  is  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  very  low 
temperature,  and  the  residue  is  estracted  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves 
the  carminic  acid. 

OompoaitlcHi  Carminic  acid,  C„Hj,0,^  is  an  amorphous  red  powder 

uiipiap«i>-  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  alcohol,  atid  in  hydrochloric 
i»  and  sulphuric  acids.     It  forms  no  salts  of  constant  com- 

position. The  ammonium  salt  exhibits  two  absorption  bands  between 
D  and  E  nearer  E  than  those  of  oxy-haemoglobin ;  these  bands  are 
more  closely  approximated  than  those  of  oxy-haemoglobin  and  have 
leas  distinct  edges.  Aqueous  and  alcoholic  solutions  of  cochineal 
on  the  other  hand  absorb  all  but  the  red  rays, 

The  author  has  determined  the  position  of  the  centres  of  the  two  bands 
of  carminate  of  ammonia.  Tbe  centre  of  the  band  which  corresponds  to 
that  designated  as  a  in  the  s]>ecti'um  of  oxy-haemoglobin  is  approxi- 
mately 630,  the  centre  of  tha  band  correspondmg  to  tba  band  /3  of 
oxy-hnemoglobin  is  approxiinatcly  570.  An  ammouiacal  solution  of  carmine 
also  exliibits  two  absorptioo  bauda,  of  which  the  centres  are  respectively  570 
and  628. 

A  solution  of  picro-carmine  exhibits  a  spectrum  which  at  first  sight  very 
closely  i-csemblea  that  of  oxy-haeuioglobin.  It  will  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  band  near  the  red  (a)  is  Xess  dark  than  the  one  in  the  green,  the 
centres  being  respectively  approximately  565  and  620,  and  there  is  a  third 
band  in  the  blue,  very  close  to  its  junction  with  the  green. 

cuininio  When    boiled    with    dilute    acids    carminic   acid 

Mid  a  oinco-  combines  with  the  elements  of  water  to  form  an 
■"°-  unfermentable  sugar,  which  is  optically  inactive,  and  a 

V  pigment  carmine-red  (C  H  O,) : 

C„H„0„  +  2H,0  =  C.H,„0.  +  C,.H„0/. 


J 
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Tyrian  Purple^. 

This  colouring  matter,  which  was  employed  in  remote  antiquity 
to  dye  the  robes  of  royalty,  and  which  even  in  the  luxurious  days  of 
Imperial  Rome  retained  its  position  as  the  dye  of  greatest  beauty 
and  value,  is  derived  from  the  secretion  of  a  glandular  organ  which  is 
situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  mantle,  between  the  gill  and  the 
rectum,  of  various  species  of  Murex  and  Purpura.  The  secretion 
when  first  poured  out  is  colourless  or  yellowish,  but  when  exposed  to 
the  light,  especially  if  it  be  first  diluted  with  water,  it  assumes  first  a 
bluish-CTeen,  then  a  red  and  lastly  a  purple-violet  colour,  at  the 
same  time  emitting  a  strong  alliaceous  smeU.  This  change  occurs 
spontaneously  in  the  case  of  Murex  truncidus  even  though  the  juice 
be  kept  in  the  dark,  in  sunlight  it  occurs  in  a  few  minutes.  In 
Murex  brandaris  the  colour  is  produced  only  in  the  light  and  more 
slowly.  The  dried  juice,  when  powdered,  appears  red ;  it  is  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  in  ailute  acids  and  cold  alkaline  leys. 

Puniein  tlM  Schonck',  to  whose  investigations  we  owe  so  much  of  our 

odlonxliiff  knowledge  of  certain  animal  colouriDg  matters,  has  examined 

I^^JJ^  the  bright  purple  colouring  matter  obtained  by  exposing  to 

aotton  otnghX  light  the  secretion  of  the  purpurogenous  gland  of  Purpura 
ftomthe  lapillus.     This   colouriDg    matter    is    insoluble    in    water, 

01iromose&  of  alcohol,  and  ether ;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  bencol, 
^"^J"*  and  in  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid.     It  diBSolves  entirely  and 

^^'^^  with  comparative  ease  in  boiling  aniline.     The  solution  is  at 

first  green,  bat  as  it  approaches  saturation,  it  becomes  purplish-blue ;  on 
cooling,  it  again  becomes  green,  depositing  at  the  same  time  small  granular 
masses  of  colouring  matter,  and  retains  at  last  only  a  fiiint  greenie^  tinge. 
The  solution  at  its  darkest  stage,  while  still  warm,  shews  a  broad  but 
well-defined  band,  beginning  near  the  line  C  of  the  spectrum,  and  extending 
beyond  Z>,  but  as  the  solution  cools,  dejiositing  the  substance  contained  in  it^ 
the  band  becomes  gradually  narrower,  until  it  occupies  the  space  midway 
between  C  and  />,  and  it  then  disappears.  The  masses  of  colouring  matter 
deposited  from  the  soiation  in  aniline,  are  seen  under  the  microscope  to 
consist  of  star-shaped  groups  of  irregular  crystalline  needles.  Puniein, 
when  cautiously  heated,  furnishes  a  crystalline  sublimate. 

Chlorophylloid  Colouring  Matters, 

The  consideration  of  these  will  be  postponed  to  Book  ill.  (Respira- 
tion). 

^  The  reader  interested  in  the  sahjeot  of  this  parappfaph  ia  referred  to  the  fine  memoir 
of  Lacaze-Dathiers  (see  foot-note  3,  p.  807) .  and  to  an  interesting  article  by  Dr  Schnnok, 
entitled  *'  Note  on  the  Porple  of  the  Ancients.*'  Journal  of  the  ChewUcal  Society,  1879, 
p.  589. 

*  Edward  Schnnok,  "  Note  on  the  Purple  of  the  Ancients.**  Journal  of  the  Chemical 
Society,  No.  202  (1879),  p.  589. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


THE  CONTRACTILE  TISSUES. 

Sect.  1.    Introductory. 
The  Structure  op  the  Contractile  Tissues. 

THapro-         While  Schwann  and  other  observers,  about  the  year 
pertiM  of  1836,  were  tracing  the  resemblances  of  vegetable  and 

^jn^W^»*B^  animal  tissues,  Dujardin*,  a  French  naturalist,  was 
investigating  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  a  remarkable  substance 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  sarcode.  This  substance  is  amor- 
phous, gelatinous  of  various  degrees  of  consistence,  and  elastic; 
and  it  always  contains  granules  of  greater  or  less  fineness.  It 
occurs  in  fragments  whose  shape  is  indefinite  and  indeed  variable. 
It  is  capable  of  developing  within  its  mass  vaciwles  or  cavities  filled 
with  a  pellucid  fluid,  which  afterwards  close  so  perfectly  that  no 
crack  or  scar  betrajrs  their  former  presenca  But  it  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  its  power  of  extending  portions  of  its  surface,  at  will,  into 
processes  which  may  or  may  not  mosculate,  and  which  again,  at  will, 
are  withdrawn  into  the  general  mass.  To  this  property  the  name 
contrcLCtility  is  given.  In  what  manner  the  protrusion  is  effected  it  is 
impossible  to  decide ;  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  normal  form  of 
the  contractile  mass  of  sarcode  is  spherical  and  that  contraction  may 
be  exerted  in  any  chord:  in  which  case  the  corresponding  segment 
would  be  pressed  out  as  a  process  (Hermann).  The  projection  of 
columns  or  processes  is  not  the  only  movement  exhibited  by  sarcode. 
The  granules  imbedded  in  its  mass  may  undergo  gliding  and  dancing 
movements  resembling  the  mechanicid  Broumian  movements  which 
are  seen  when  very  minute  particles  are  suspended  in  a  liquid. 
In  each  case  the  granules  are  passive.  In  the  case  of  the  gliding 
movements,  which  are  well  seen  along  the  extended  processes  of 
foramimfera,  the  agent  is  the  contractile  sarcode;  but  in  the  case 
of  the  dancing  movements  the  cause  may  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Brownian  movements  referred  to.  It  is  true  that  they  may 
be  seen  in  contractile  tissues  which  are  unquestionably  alive;  but 

^  Dajardin,  '^Recherohes  sor  les  OTganiemeB  inf^rieors."  Ann.  de*  Sciences  natureUes, 
2nd  Ser.  (1835),  YoL  ly.  p.  843. 
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it  is  also  true  that  they  are  exhibited  in  dead  tissue,  and  that 
they  often  seem  to  depend  upon  a  diluted  state  of  the  8arcodo\ 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  most  remarkable  properties 
of  sarcode,  or,  as  it  is  now  termed,  protoplasm,  were  not  peculiar  to 
it  Siebold'  discovered  contractile  powers  in  the  yolk-spheres  of 
Planarian  ova,  and  Wharton  Joues  in  the  white  corpuscles  of 
vertebrates,  while  KUhne  ^  contrasted  muscular  tissue,  Amoebae  and 
Vorticellae  in  respect  of  their  excitability  and  death-changes.  Thus 
the  way  was  prepared  for  the  doctrine  of  the  analogy  of  sarcode 
to  the  body  or  contents  of  the  animal  cell,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  cellular  nature  of  infusorians  ^ ;  from  which  we  derive  the  unity 
of  the  contractile  power  in  such  creatures  as  the  Amoeba  and  in 
the  specialized  muscular  tissues  of  man. 

Limited  powers  of  contraction  are  enjoyed  by  very  many  cells 
of  the  bodies  of  higher  animals.  The  connective-tissue  corpuscles 
of  the  cornea ^  the  cells  of  hyaline  cartilage',  and  the  walls  of 
capillaries  ^  seem  capable  of  contracting,  at  least  when  stimulated 
by  electrical  currents.  The  gliding  motion  of  granules  in  the  pigment 
cells  of  the  frog's  skin  may  be  readily  demonstrated.  White  blood 
corpuscles'  and  lymph  cells  exhibit  movements  in  no  respect  different 
from  those  of  primitive  sarcode;  while  ciliated  epithelia  and  sper- 
matozoa offer  the  simplest  examples  of  movement  as  a  speciaixzed^ 
function*  But  it  is  in  muscles  that  contraction  becomes  prominently 
the  function  of  the  tissue,  and  where  its  laws  have  been  most  fully 
examined. 

daiiifl-  Of  muscles  there  are,  from  the  histological  point  of 

oattonof  view,  three  sorts:  (1)  the  smooth  involuntary  muscular 

tissue  of  intestines,  uterus,  arterial  walls,  &c. ;  (2)  the 
striated  muscles  of  the  general  voluntary  system ;  and 
(3)  the  striated  involuntary  muscle  of  the  heart. 


eordloff  to 
tlialr  itmo- 


Structure  of  unstriped  involuntary  muscle. 

This   variety  of  muscular  tissue  consists   of  innumerable  small 
fibre-cells  (0*045  to  0*230  x  0004  to  0*01  of  a  mm.)   extended  in 

^  Becklinghaasen,  "  Ueber  Eiter-  and  BiudegewebB-K^rperohen."  Viichow*B  Arehiv 
f,path,  Anat.  u,  PhysioLj  Vol.  xxviii.  p.  166,  1868. 

*  Siebold,  Froriep,  Notizen,  No.  860,  p.  85.  Quoted  by  Strieker,  **  Ueber  die  ZeUe.'* 
Handbuch  dir  I*€krt  von  den  Oewrben,  ohap.  i.  p.  3. 

*  Wharton  Jones,  "The  blood  corpuscle  considered  in  its  different  phases  of  develop- 
ment in  the  animal  series."    Phil.  Trant.  Roy,  Soc,  Lond.  1846,  pp.  68—106. 

*  KUhne,  **  Untersuohongen  ii.  Bewegmigen  a.  Yenndenrngien  der  contractilen 
Snbstanzen."  Arehiv  fUr  AnaU  PhytioL  u.  wiss.  Med,  (Beichert  a.  da  Bois-Beymond). 
1859,  p.  816. 

^  M.  Schaltze,  **  Ueber  Maskelkdrperchen  and  das,  was  man  eine  ZeUe  za  nennen 
habe.''   Arehiv f,  Anat,  Physiol,  u,  wist,  Med,  (Beichert  a.  da  Bois-Beymond).  1861,  p.  17. 

*  Kiihne,  Protopkuma,  Ac,,  p.  125.    Bollett,  Strieker's  Bandhueh,  p.  1108. 

7  Heidenhain,  **Zar  Kenntniss  des  hyalinen  Knorpels."  Studien  det  phytioL  IntU 
zu  Bretlau,  Part  2  (1868),  p.  1. 

*  Strieker,  *'Untersaohangen  ii.  die  Contnustilitat  der  Capillaien.**  Wiener  Sitzung*ber, 
iL  math,-naturwi»t.  Clone,  ULznr.  p.  818, 1877. 
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the  axia  of  contraction',  overlapping  their  neighbours,  to  which 
they  are  united  by  means  of  an  intervening  substance  well  seen 
in  hardened  transverae  sectione  of  the  tissue.  The  importanoe  of 
this  interposed  substance  has  beeu  called  in  question  by  Engeknann*. 
In  perfectly  fresh  specimens,  not  only  of  the  ureter  but  also  of 
Other  smooth  muscular  tissues,  it  is  impossible  to  detect  any  de- 
marcation of  celt  from  cell ;  the  tissue  forms,  to  all  appearance, 
a  homogeneous  mass,  intemipted  only  by  the  nuclei ;  it  is  an  optical 
corUinimm.  This  homogeneity  persists,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, for  a  short  time;  but  frequently,  after  a  few  minutes 
have  elapsed,  fine  lines  begin  to  appear,  which  speedily  cut  up 
the  field  into  elongated  elliptical  areas,  enclosing  the  nuclei,  and 
clearly  foreshadowing  the  cells.  Thus  the  homogeneity  claimed 
by  Engelmann  for  involuntary  muscular  tissue  is  the  homogeneity  of 
an  absolutely  fresh  cornea.  It  is  merely  optical  and  does  not  imply 
a  perfect  structural  continuity  in  the  seuae  sumetimea  ascribed  to 
Engelrnann's  words'. 

The  cells  are  commonly  spindleshaped,  but  sometimes  forked  and 
flattened.  They  were  formerly  considered  to  possess  no  membrane; 
but  lately  a  sheath  has  been  described,  with  annular  swellings  which 
produce  an  appearance  of  transverse  striae*.  Their  substance  is 
granular,  and  speckled  with  a  varying  number  of  refractile  particles 
soluble  in  alcohol;  and  they  contain  an  elongated  oval  or  rod-shaped 
nucleus.  Inside  the  nucleus  one  or  more  distinct  nucleoli  are  found; 
and  bevond  each  pole  of  the  nucleus,  in  the  substance  of  the  fibre-cell. 
Is  a  skort  row  of  larger  granules,  which  diminish  in  size  as  they 
approach  the  eud  of  the  fibre.  The  fibres  frequently  display  a 
longitudiual  atriation,  especially  when  treated  with  reagents";  and, 
although  they  are  properly  described  as  non-striated  in  a  transverse 
direction',  yet.  it  ia  no  uncommon  thing,  when  they  have  been 
macerated  in  certain  hardening  fluids,  to  find  them  snapped  sharply 
acroas  so  as  to  leave  a  truncated,  praemorse  surface.  When  examined 
with  polarized  light,  fibre-cells,  like  the  transversely  striated  muscle 


^^^H  '  The  power  of  eontractian  along  tica  axes  at  H^ht  angtea  to  one  another  has  been 

^^^H  suggested  bj  Mr  Gaskell  io  the  ca»e  of  the  muBuieH  ol  arterial  walla.     {Stadiei  jron 

^^^^  tht  Phytlvl,  Lab.  af  the  Uiticerrity  oj  Caiabridge,  Part  ui.  p.  liil.     Alao  Juuni,  Aaat, 

^^H  and  Phjitial.,  Vol.  u.) 

^^H  ■  EngalmanD,    "Znr  Physiologie   dea   Ureter."  PflUger's  Archiv,  Vol.  ii.,  1889, 

^^^H  pp.  347,  374.    "Beitrage  znr  allgameinen  Muskol-  u.  Nervenphyiiiologie."    ToL  Ul., 

^^H  18TD,  p.  24R. 

^^^1  *  Bee  the  diecnsBioD  in  the  Arch's  /.  mikroik.  Anat.  hj  Dogiel,  Foster  and  Dev- 

^^^1  Smith,  rto.    UermanD  {Fhi/nologij,  Snd  ed.  bj  A.  Gamgee.  p.  300)  ho  nDderataDdB  Engel- 

^^^H  maun:  bnt  Engelmarm  always  refers  to  a phi/iiological  cmtinuity  merely,  although  he 

^^^H  speakfl  of  the  ureter  as  a  *  colossal  Ghre.' 

^^^H  *  E.  Klein,  "  Obacrvations  on  the  Structarc  of  Cells  and  KucleL"  Quarterly  Journal 

^^^M  Iff  Miervteop.  Scienee,  tiev  Series.  July  IHTS,  p.  331. 

^^^V  *  Flemaiing.   "Ucberdie  BeschaSonheit  des   Zellkemes."    Arch,  /.   Mr);.   Anat., 

^^M  Vol.  XIII.  p.  693.    Klein.  Op.  cit. 

^^^H  ■  See  however  Ueiuner  ("  I'ober  das  Verhalten  der  maskalosen  FaBeizellen  im  eon- 

^^H  trahirten  Zuntande."    Zeiuchr.  f.  rat.  Med.,  2nd  8er..  Vol.  ti.,  1858,  p.  SIQ)  vho  saw 

^^^1  transrerae  marliiiigB  on  contraotcd  fibres ;  also  Klein,  Op.  cit. 
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about  to  be  described,  are  found  to  contain  doubly  refracting,  positive, 
uniaxal  particles  scattered  through  their  substance. 

Structure  of  voluntary  muscle. 

The  second  kind  of  muscular  tissue  is  commonly  known  as  volun- 
tary, and  transversely  striated.  It  consists  of  elements  or  fibres,  which 
are  exceedingly  large  when  compared  with  fibre-cells,  being  about  ^^fth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  (10  to  80  /jl^),  and  as  much  as  from  1  to  1^  inches 
long '.  Each  fibre  is  enclosed  in  a  structureless  elastic  sheath  or  sarca- 
lemma,  rounded  at  its  extremities,  which  either  become  attached  to 
tendons  or  aponeuroses,  or  lie  overlapped  by  neighbouring  fibres. 
The  contents  of  the  sarcolemma  when  examined  in  a  perfectly  fresh 
condition,  as  they  may  be  in  the  case  of  cold-blooded  animals,  are  of 
a  pale  grey  translucent  appearance.  They  exhibit  a  very  regular 
series  of  transverse  markings,  but  hardly  a  trace  of  longitudinal 
striation,  if  care  have  been  exercised  in  the  preparation.  Tlie 
transverse  striation  is  due  to  an  alternation  of  dim  and  bright  lines 
which  commonly  run  continuously  across  the  long  axis  of  the  fibre, 
but  which  are  sometimes  interrupted  by  'faults,'  (to  use  a  geological 
term,)  as  if  one  portion  of  the  fibre  had  slipped  to  a  lower  level  than 
the  rest.  The  striae  in  the  frog-s  muscle  are  exceedingly  fine 
and  somewhat  confusing.  If  we  examine  in  the  normal  condition 
the  muscles  of  animals  lower  in  the  scale,  we  find  the  corresponding 
elements  both  larger  and  more  complex.  This  examination  may 
be  made  with  very  little  preparation  in  the  case  of  the  limb-muscles 
of  Hydrophilus,  fragments  of  which  may  be  snipped  out  and  mounted 
without  any  addition,  after  the  chitinous  covenng  of  the  thigh  has 
been  split,  while  in  the  case  of  Cyclops  no  preparation  whatever  is 
needed  other  than  fixing  the  specimen  beneath  a  covering  glass*.  A 
muscle  of  small  diameter  and  at  rest  should  be  selected  for  observa* 
tion.  In  such  a  specimen  the  most  strikingfeature  will  still  be  the 
alternation  of  darker  and  lighter  bands.  But  the  dark,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  the  dim  band  will  be  found  more  or  less  marked  by 
longitudinal  lines,  and  to  be  traversed  by  a  zone  or  region  less 
cloudy  than  the  rest,  to  which  the  name  of  HemerCs  disc  is  given. 
The  lighter  stripe,  in  its  turn,  is  still  more  clearly  divided  by  a  thin 
dark  line  called  Krause*s  membrane,  which  under  a  sufficiently 
high  power  in  hardened  specimens  appears  as  a  series^-often  as 
a  double  series — of  dots^.  If  such  a  muscular  fibre  were  seen  in 
cross  section,  and  in  a  perfectly  normal  state,  it  would  present 
the  appearance  of  a  homogeneous  clear  substance,  thickly  and  evenly 

^  Ranvier,  TraiU  Uehniqyie  d^Hhtologie,  p.  468. 

*  Qaain's  Anatomy,  eighth  ed.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  115. 

*  As  was  demonstrated  to  the  aathor  by  Mr  Marons  Hartog,  in  Cyclops  the  stmotnre 
of  striated  masole,  and  the  end-organs  of  Uio  nerves  in  muscle,  may  be  perfectly  studied 
in  the  living,  uninjured  animal. 

*  This  Une  is  said  to  have  been  first  seen  by  Dobie  {Ann,  of  Nat,  Hist,  2nd  Ser., 
184e,  Vol.  m.  p.  109). 
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studded  with  fine  dots ;  but  if  the  muscle  were  first  frozen  before  the 
section  was  made,  it  would  be  Been  to  be  divided  by  fine  lines  into  » 
Dumber  of  angular  areas,  known  as  Gohnlieim'a  areas;  as  if  the  whole 
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The  >peci[nen  was  taken  from  the  abdominal  mtucles  of  Trlrphortu  melanumi,  and 
nude  rigid  b;  being  pltitiged  into  60  p.a,  nlcobol:  a  lepreaents  the  tibre  in  vnrious  aUiges 
of  contraction,  when  vieired  in  common  light ;  !>  is  a  schema  of  the  same  fibre  in  polarised 
light. 

1.  3,  represent  the  broad  dim  bands  in  the  fulljr  relaxed  condition;  m,  Hansen's 
diao  (MittelBobeibe) :  q,  darker  portion  of  broad  Him  band  {Qnerscheibe) ;  c,  £tause'B 
membrane,  appearing  double  (Znisobenscheibe) :  n.  aoceEeoiy  band  (Nehenscheibe) ; 
i,  i.  intermedite  subatanoe,  forming  the  broad  bright  stripe  or  hand. 

Of  the  various  segmenls,  1  and  2  are  fall;  relaxed ;  S,  4  and  G  are  in  the  begirming 
of  contraction ;  6.  T  and  H  constitute  the  homogeneous  sloge  of  contraction  ;  and  from  9 
onwards  Ihc  seitments  are  in  tbo  atage  of  trooapoaed  banda,  the  ori^jinal  bright  atripe 
being  now  dimmer  than  iho  original  dark  stripe. 

6  Bhens  that  thpre  is  no  transposition  of  donbl;  refracting  and  singly  refracting 


fibre  consisted  of  a  number  of  compressed  columns  or  prisms  sur- 
rounded  by  the  sheath  of  the  sarcolemnia.  Were  we  to  irrigate  these 
fresh  specimens  of  muscular  tissue  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  the  muscle 
would  swell  up,  and  the  transverse  striation  would  become  faint, 
while  here  and  there  a  third  element  of  the  tissue,  viz.  the  nuclei, 
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would  become  prominent.  These  in  the  fresh  state  are  oval,  flat- 
tened, structures  containing  nucleoli  and  usually  surrounded  by,  or 
associated  with,  a  small  fragment  of  unstriated  granular  protopLasm; 
but  under  the  influence  of  the  acid  they  frequently  become  shrivelled 
and  linear.  In  the  frog  and  in  the  water-beetle  they  may  be  found 
at  any  depth  in  the  mass  of  the  fibre;  while  in  mammalian  muscles 
they  are  situated  immediately  beneath  the  sarcolemma. 

If  the  leg  of  a  water-beetle  be  torn  from  the  bodv  of  a  recently 
killed  specimen,  and  its  chitinous  covering  split;  and  if  it  be  then 
plunged  into  absolute  alcohol ;  portions  of  fibres  may  be  found  in 
all  stages  of  contraction.  Most  frequently  it  happens  that  in  the 
contracted  portion  the  sarcolemma  is  raised  up  from  the  contract 
tile  substance  opposite  the  level  of  each  dim  band  in  the  form  of 
a  regular  fold  encircling  the  whole  fibre.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
sarcolemma  at  the  edge  of  a  longitudinal  section  (or  opticai  longi- 
tudinal section)  of  a  fibre  appears  very  regularlv  festooned,  the 
festoons  being  opposite  the  ends  of  the  dim  bands,  and  the  fixed 
points  opposite  the  ends  of  the  so-called  membranes  of  Rrausa 
Upon  this  very  remarkable  appearance,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  appearance  known  as  the  areas  of  Cohnheim,  Krause  has 
founded  his  theory  that  a  muscular  fibre  is  partitioned  off  into 
superposed  prismatic  cavities  or  cells,  by  honzontal  diaphragms 
which  are  Krause's  membranes,  and  by  vertical  walls  which  are  the 
boundaries  of  Cohnheim's  areas. 

Older  Titwi.  '"^^  older  views  of  the  muscular  fibre  were  chiefly 

Bownuui'i  based  upon  the  effects  of  certain  reagents  on  the  tissue. 

8arooiia«i«-  If  a  muscular  fibre  is  steeped  and  hardened  in  a 
"**"*••  solution  of  chromic  acid  or  in  alcohol — and  this  applies 

to  mammalian  as  to  other  fibres — the  sarcolemma  becomes  brittle,  and 
the  whole  contents  resolve,  at  the  slightest  touch,  into  innumerable 
fine  fibriUae,  each  of  which  exhibits  an  alternation  of  light  and  dark 

farts  corresponding  with  the  light  and  dark  bands  of  fresh  fibres, 
f,  again,  a  fibre  has  been  macerated  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
tendency  which  it  exhibits  is,  not  to  split  longitudinally  but  rather 
transversely,  through  the  centre  of  the  principal  bright  band,  thus 
breaking  up  into  a  number  of  superposed  discs  called  the  discs  of 
Bownuin,  It  is  clear  that,  if  we  imagine  cleavage  to  occur  at  the  same 
time  in  both  the  longitudinal  and  the  horizontal  plane,  the  muscular 
fibre  will  become  broken  up  into  a  number  of  short  prisms,  rods, 
or  particles,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  structural  units  of 
the  dead  fibres.  To  these  Bowman^  gave  the  name  of  aarcous 
elemetUSf  several  of  which  are  included  in  each  area  of  Cohnheim. 
The  researches  of  Bowman  remodelled  the  old  representations  of  the 
striated  muscular  fibre,  and  gave  to  them  a  form  which  they  have 
more  or  less  preserved  for  forty  years. 

1  Bowman,    '*0n  the  minate  strnotaro  and  morements  of  Tolontary  miuole," 
Phil.  Tram,  Roy,  Soe,  Lond.  1840,  p.  457. 
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f^^^_  Tlie  property   of    double   refraction    in  muscular 

bftTiouTot  tissues    has   already    been   mentioned.     Its    discovery 

muMas  to  po-  was  made'  in  striated  muscle;  where  also  ita  conditioixs 
^^  have  been  more  fully  observed  than  in  the  smooth 
variety.  A  couvenient  apparatus  for  demonstrating  double  refraction 
in  microscopic  objects  consists  of  two  Nicol's  prisms,  one — the  polar- 
izer— fixed  between  the  iHumiuating  mirror  of  the  microscope  and 
the  object  stage,  and  the  other — called  the  analyser  and  capable  of 
rotating  about  the  optical  axis  of  the  instrument — interposed  between 
the  ocular  and  the  observer's  eye.  When  the  planes  of  polarization 
of  tiie  two  Nicols  are  at  right  angles  the  prisms  are  said  to  be 
crossed,  and  the  field  of  view  is  darkened ;  when  they  coincide  the 
field  is  brightest.  If,  when  the  Nicols  are  crossed,  a  doubly  refracting 
body  is  interposed  between  them;  if  for  example  a  plate  of  doubly 
refracting  crystal,  cut  parallel  to  its  axis,  is  laid  upon  the  stage  of 
the  microscope;  the  analyser  no  longer  blocks  the  rays,  and  the 
field  again  becomes  bright.  The  degree  of  brightness  varies  according 
to   the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  doubly  refracting  plate:    it  is 

freatest  when  this  axis  makes  an  inclination  of  45°  with  each 
licol's  plane ;  and  it  is  nil  when  it  coincides  with  either  of 
these.  If  muscle,  or  any  part  of  muscle,  behaved  like  such  a  plat« 
of  crystal,  we  should  ascribe  to  it  similar  double-refracting  properties. 
A  more  beautiful  way  of  demonstrating  the  optical  properties  of 
muscular  tissue  is  to  interpose  a  very  thin  plate  of  doubly  refracting 
selenite  or  mica  between  the  crossed  Nicols.  In  this  case,  as  in  the 
above  expei'iment,  light  is  transmitted  or  not  through  the  analyser 
according  to  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  plate;  but  the  light  is 
not  white,  it  is  coloured.  The  particular  colour  depends  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  plate ;  and  the  most  useful  thickness  is  that  which 
gives  a  purple  tint  to  the  field  with  the  proper  inclination  of  the 
axis.  Supposing  this  to  be  attained,  and  supposing  also  that  we  have 
that  relation  of  the  plate  to  the  prisms  which  secures  the  highest 
intensity  or  fulness  of  colour,  we  shall  find  that,  as  we  rotate  the 
analysing  Nicol,  the  intensity  of  the  tint  will  diminish  to  its 
vanishing  point,  at  io",  beyond  which  the  complementary  tint  will 
appear,  and  increase  to  its  maximitm  fulness  at  90°;  and  so  alter- 
nately through  every  quadrant.  If  now  we  place  upon  the  mica 
plate  a  doubly  refracting  body,  its  colour  will  be  found  to  differ 
from  that  of  the  field  according  to  its  doubly  refracting  character,  its 
tliickncss  and  the  inclination  of  its  axis  to  the  crosiied  Nicol  planes. 
The  ailvantage  of  the  arrangement  is  that  we  may  discriminate 
between  isotropoua  and  doubly  refracting  bodies,  not  merely  by 
different  intensity  of  light,  but  hy  more  easily  detected  differences  of 
colour. 

By  the  aid  of  such  appliances  Briicke*  waa  able  to  determine 
0.  Boeck  (in  1839) ;  reported  in  Arch.  f.  Anal.  Phytiol.  u.  win.  Mtd.  (J.  MfUler), 

'  Brucke,  "Muakelfaaeni  im  polamittcn  Lichte."     Btricler's  HandbiKh,  Chnp.  vi. 
p.  170. 
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that  muscular  fibres  consist  of  isotropous  and  anisotropous  or  doubly 
refracting  substance;  that  the  latter  is  found  in  the  broad  dim  band 
which  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  sarcous  elements ;  and  that  these 
optically  resemble  uniaxal  crystals  the  axes  of  which  coincide  with  the 
length  of  the  fibre.  By  comparing  the  optical  phenomena  of  muscles 
and  rock-crystal  he  assigned  to  muscle  a  place  among  positive  double- 
refracting  bodies;  and  on  purely  physical  grounds  he  assumed  the 
double-refracting  powers  to  be  due  to  the  presence  in  the  sarcous 
elements  of  innumerable  doubly-refracting  particles,  to  which  hypo- 
thetical particles  he  ascribed  the  name  of  disdiaclasts  {Bk,  twice,  and 
BuiicTlcuo,  I  break  in  twain). 

The  rest  of  the  muscular  fibre  is  isotropous  in  all  meridians  and 
all  positions;  except  Krause's  membrane,  which,  like  the  sarcous 
elements,  is  doubly  refracting  \ 

^^,  Of  late  years  the  scheme  of  striated  muscle  in  Arthropoda, 

iwJwT^iiw  ^^^  especially  in  Insocta,  has  grown  to  be  still  more  compli- 
cated than  in  this  description.  With  suitable  powers,  that 
which  has  been  called  Elrause's  membrane  becomes  resolved  into  three  narrow 
bands,  an  intermediate  and  two  accessory*.  The  intermediate  band  is 
continaous,  when  in  the  fi'esh  state,  and  sometimes  double ;  but  broken  into 
granules  when  hardened.  The  accessory  bands  are  usually  more  or  less 
granular.  The  intermediate  band  is  double-refi'acting,  as  may  best  be  seen 
in  hardened  specimenB  of  broad-banded  muscles ;  whereas  double  refraction 
in  the  accessory  bands  is  faint  and  imcertain.  The  dii^gram  on  page  314 
should  be  consulted;  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  double  refraction  of 
Krause*8  membrane  is  omitted  for  the  sake  of  simplicity. 

Bobdiyiiioii  While  the  above  general  description  includes  all 

ofYoiiuitary  conditions  of  voluntary  striated  muscular  tissues, 
mniolas  Into  varieties  are  distinguished  in  the  muscles  of  some 
pale  and  red.  animals:  these  are  the  pale  and  the  red,  of  which  the 
unlikencss  of  colour  persists  after  bleeding.  In  th6  former,  transverse 
striation  is  extremely  regular  and  longitudinal  striation  merely 
indicated :  the  recti,  the  vasti  and  the  adductor  magnvs  of  the  rabbit's 
hind  limb  are  instances.  In  the  latter,  or  red  variety,  of  which  the 
adductor  brevis  and  the  aoleus  are  types,  the  transverse  bands  are 
broken  up  by  a  well-marked  longitudinal  striation*.  Still  more 
interesting  physiological  differences  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 

^  See  following  note. 

*  Engelmann,  Proce$  verhnal  d,  k,  Ahad*  van  wetentehappen.  Afdeel.  Natuurk, 
No.  6,  Dec.  1871 ;  and  No.  7,  Jan.  1872.  Bcferred  to  in  a  paper  by  the  same  aathor 
(**Ueber  die  qucrgestrcifte  Maskelsubstanz ")  in  PfliigOT's  Archiv  f.  d,  get.  Physioi,, 
Vol.  Yii.,  1873,  pp.  86,  42,  50.  Unhappily  the  term  *8trie  intermMiaire'  has  been  applied 
by  Kanvier  {TraitS  Technique  d'HUtologiey  p.  481)  to  Hcnsen's  diao. 

*  lianvier,  **  Do  qaclqucs  faits  relatifs  A  rHifltologie  ct  i  la  Phjmiologic  dc8  Manclea 
strips."  Arch,  d.  Phy*iol.  w*rm.  etpnthoL,  2nd  8er.,  Vol.  i.  p.  6, 1874.  E.  Meyer,  •'Ueber 
rothe  nnd  blaRse  quergestreifte  Muskeln.**  Arch,  f,  Anat,  Physiol,  u,  wist.  Med, 
(Roiohert  and  du  Bois-Beymond),  1875,  p.  217.  W.  KrauMe  RGems  to  haye  been  the 
firat  to  notice  the  distinction  of  colour  in  rod  and  pale  muacles  Lituitomie  det  Kaninchent, 
1863). 
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The   blood-veBBeU  of  striated   musculnr   tissue    . 

very  abundant,   and   the   capillaries  are   small.     The 

latter  are   distributed   upon   the  fibres,   in  elongated 

meshes  ;  but  they  uowhere  pierce  tbe  sarcolemma. 

capillaries  of  the  red  variety  of  voluntary  muscles  are  wider 

pse  of  the  pale.     They  are  diapoaed  in  shorter  meshes,  and  are 

by  peculiar  aneurismal  dilatations'. 

The  structure  of  tiie  Muscular  Substance  of  the  Heart. 

The  third  kind  of  muscular  tissue  consists  of  quadrate  cells  with  a 
feint  longitudinal  striation  and  a  rough  transverse  striation.  In  the 
centre  of  each  cell  is  an  oval  nucleus,  usually  associated  with  a 
small  amount  of  granular  protoplasm ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  cell- 
substance  contains  a  few  scattered  £at  particlca  The  cells  are  joined 
end  to  end,  or  side  to  side,  and  often  by  means  of  stout  truncated 
procesitea.     They  are  apparently  destitute  of  sarcolemma. 

The  heart-muscle  of  amphibia  differs  somewhat  from  the  above 
description.  The  cells  are  not  quadrate,  but  spindle-like,  overlapping 
the  neighbouring  cells.  They  are  transversely  striated ;  and  both 
Krause's  membrane  and  Heusen's  disc  are  said  to  have  been  seen'. 
The  dark  striae  are  doubly  refracting. 

In  mammals  the  size  of  the  cells  is  from  50—70  ft.  lung  by 
15— 23  It  broad'. 


Termitiations  of  Nerves  in  Muscle. 

The  mode  of  union  of  muscles  and  motor  nerves  cannot  as  yet 
be  said  to  have  acquired  mare  than  anatomical  significance.  Tbe  cells 
of  smooth  muscle  are  entangled  in  a  net  of  nervous  fibres,  from  which 
tine  offsets  seem  to-  end  abruptly  on  the  surface  or  in  the  substance 
of  the  cells,  or  even  to  pierce  the  nuclei*. 

A  similar  disposition  of  nerves  hati  been  claimed  for  the  heart- 
muscle  °. 

In  the  case  of  striated  voluntary  muscle,  the  medullated  nerve 
fibres  reach  the  sarcolemma,  and  pierce  it.  The  sheath  of  Schwann 
or   neurilemma    becomes    continuous   with    the   sarcolemma.     The 


rier,   "Noto  sur  1«  vaiaHeBux  «aDguiiiB  ct  la  circulatiou  dan»  lea  musclea 
Op.  dl.,  p.  li(i.     E.  Moj'er.  Inc.  eit. 
LaDgerhaDB,  "Znr  Histologie  des  Uerz»iiB."  Virdiow's  ATchiv,  Vol.  Lvtii.  p.  Sfl 
"  Ueber  die  Nervenoudigoug   iu   der  Mniumlatui'  doa  Froscblieneiii." 
P,  Vol  I.IY1.  p.  187. 
..„   --Soidel.  "Dag  HBrz,"  atrieker'a  Raadhneh,  chap.  vii.  p.  179. 
Consult  Arnold,  "Oewobe  der  ocRaniBcben  Munkeln,"  Btricker's  Hamlburh,  ohap. 
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axis-cylinder  divides  in  Mammals,  Birds  and  Reptiles,  into  a 
short  dendriform  structure  called  an  Endnote,  wbicb  rests  upon  a 
granular  nucleated  mass  called  a  Protoplasmic  foot.  In  Ampnibia, 
tbere  is  no  protoplasmic  foot,  and  tbe  divisions  of  the  axis- 
cylinder  are  nucleated  land  long,  extending  mainly  in  the  long  axis 
of  the  fibre,  immediately  beneath  the  sarcolemma.  In  all  classes 
the  white  substance  of  Schwann  terminates  somewhat  abruptly  at 
the  entrance  to  the  sarcolemma  or  at  a  little  distance  within  it\ 
In  muscular  fibres  destitute  of  sarcolemma  the  nerve  ends  in  a 
granular  Eminence  of  Doyire\  on  the  side  of  the  fibres  which  usually 
bears  a  nucleus. 


Chemical  constitution  of  normal  living  Muscle,  so  far 

AS  it  can  BE  known  OR  INFERRED. 


On  the  distribution  of  liquid  and  solid  parts  in  a  voluntary  muscular 

fibre. 

In  the  section  which  has  preceded,  an  account  has  been  given  of 
the  appearances  presented  by  muscular  fibres  when  subjected  to  a 
high  magnifying  power;  and  we  have  shewn  that,  according  to 
all  observers,  there  is  contained  within  the  clastic  sarcolemma  a 
substance  in  which  dou)»ly  refracting  and  isotropous  structures 
alternate.  In  the  sequel  it  will  be  shewn  that  in  the  process  of  con- 
traction the  fibre  becomes  shorter  and  thicker,  and  that  at  the  same 
time  the  anisotropous  elements  become  broader  and  shorter,  the  inter- 
mediate isotropous  substance  also  exhibiting  some  diminution  in 
height  and  perhaps  (though  this  admits  of  doubt)  diminishing  in 
amount.  Whilst  these  changes  in  the  form  are  proceeding,  differences 
in  light-transmitting  powers  are  perceived,  though  the  oehaviour  to 
polarized  light  remains  as  before. 

We  have  referred  to  minor  points  in  which  different  observers 
disagree,  but  without  laying  very  much  stress  upon  them.  We  have 
now,  however,  to  discuss  a  question  which  is  of  paramount  importance, 
in  reference  to  the  physical  constitution  of  voluntary  muscle. 

When  we  examine  a  dead  muscular  fibre,  especially  one  which  has 
been  acted  upon  by  various  hardening  reagents,  the  contents  of  the 
sarcolemma  all  unquestionably  possess  a  solid  consistence.  Can 
we,  however,  infer  from  such  observations  that  they  possess  the  same 
characters  during  life  ?  Certainly  not.     It  was  shewn  by  Kuhnc'  that 

*  Kiihne,  Strieker's  Ilandbuch,  chap.  v. 

'  Doy^re,  "MOmoire  but  lea  TaxdigradeM.  *'  Ann.  det  Sci,  SaUy  S6r.  ii.  Vul.  xiv., 
1S40,  p.  261K 

*  KiihDe,  Archiv  /.  AnaL  ii.  Phytiol,,  1859,  p.  74S.  Untenuehungen  ilber  da» 
Protopl€uma  und  iiber  die  ContraetiliMt.  Iieipzig,  1864.  (Consult  section  entitled 
''MoUioden  zur  Gewinnung  des  Moskelinhalts/'  p.  2.)  Ijfhrhueh  der  physioloffiachen 
Chemie,  Leipzig,  1866.  v.  873. 
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by  subjecting  yet  living  and  rapidly  frozen  muscular  fibres  to  pressure 
we  can  express  from  the  interior  of  the  fibre  a  somewhat  viscous 
but  y^t  perfectly  liquid  substance,  to  which  be  gave  the  name  of  the 
muscle-plasma,  which  shortly  afterwards,  if  the  temperature  be 
favourable,  sets  as  a  soft  jelly:  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the 
coagulation  of  a  proteid  body  of  which  the  precursor  or  precursors 
existed  in  solution.  KUbne  had  the  good  fortune  to  observe  on  one 
occasion  living  muscular  fibres,  within  the  sarcolemma  of  which  a 
living  nematode  (subsequently  again  seen  by  Eberth*  and  indentified 
by  him  as  tne  Myoryctes  Weismanni)  freely  moved  about  This  worm 
was  able  to  make  its  way  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  muscular 
fibre,  displacing  in  its  course  (but  only  temporarily)  the  sareous 
elements,  and  in  a  way  which  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  creature 
was  moving  in  a  fluid  medium  in  which  were  suspended  the  an- 
isotropous  constituents  of  the  fibre.  KUhne  was  thus  led  to  the 
conception  that  in  the  voluntary  muscular  fibre  the  contents  consist 
of  auisotropous  solid  bodies — the  sareous  elements — which  are 
suspended  in  a  viscous  liquid,  contraction  consisting  essentially  of  a 
change  in  the  form  of  the  suspended  bodies. 

Objections  have  been  raised  to  this  view  of  Kuhne's,  some  of  which 
are  based  upon  microscopic  observations,  others  upon  the  difficulty 
which  their  advocates  have  experienced  in  accounting  satisfactorily  for 
the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  anisotropous  elements,  on  the  hypothesis 
that  these  are  simply  suspended  in  a  viscous  liquid. 

Krause,  as  we  nave  already  pointed  out,  believes  that  the  structure, 
which  since  his  description  of  it  has  gone  by  the  misleading  term  of 
'Krause's  membrane'  (viz.  the  anisotropous  structure  in  the  light  band 
of  resting  muscle),  is  attached  to  the  sarcolemma,  so  that  according  to 
him  a  muscular  fibre  would  be  divided  into  a  series  of  transverse 
compartments.  But  excellent  observers  who  have  followed  him 
(Engelmann),  deny  the  existence  of  a  membrane,  the  existence  of 
which  is  absolutely  disproved  by  the  fortunate  observation  of 
Klihne. 

Such  a  view  as  Krause's  might  have  been  held  before  the  time  of 
KUhne's  famous  observation,  but  the  latter,  it  appears  to  us,  supplies 
a  certain  criterion  for  rejecting  the  former.  On  physical  grounds  it  has 
been  shewn  by  BrUcke,  and  is  maintained  in  his  most  recently  pub- 
lished writings  by  Hermann,  that  the  existence  of  a  system  of  trans- 
verse partitions  in  the  muscular  fibre  would  oppose  a  great  (and  use- 
less) resistance  to  the  forces  which  bring  about  the  changes  in  its  form. 

The  difiiculties  which  some  have  experienced  in  explaining  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  the  anisotropous  elements  are,  as  KUhne 
points  out,  dispelled  if  we  surmise  that  this  orderly  armngement  is 
dependent  (1)  on  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  contents  of  the  fibre 
by  the  sarcolemma,  and  (2)  on  the  mutual  attraction  which  leads  solid 
bodies,  floating  in  a  liquid,  to  adhere  one  to  another. 

*  Eberlh,  ZeiUchiiftf.  wi*teruch,  Zoologif,  Vol.  xu.  (1863),  p.  530. 
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The  facts  then  that  (1)  a  largo  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
sarcolemma  can  be  expelled  from  it  in  the  condition  of  a  liquid, 
and  (2)  that  living  bodies  move  in  the  interior  of  the  living  fibre,  as 
in  a  liquid  holding  solid  bodies  in  suspension,  appear  to  us  to  settle 
definitely  the  great  problem  of  the  physical  condition  of  the 
doubly  refracting  and  isotropous  elements  of  muscular  fibre.  The 
most  weighty  consequences  follow  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led. 
We  cannot,  for  instance,  for  one  moment  suppose  that  a  liquid 
can  change  its  form  in  consequence  of  internal  forces  acting  within  it, 
unless  these  lead  to  its  becoming  solid;  we  are  therefore  led  on  theo« 
retical  grounds  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sarcous  elements  must  be 
the  structures  which  are  directly  concerned  in  the  change  of  shape  of 
the  fibre.  Engelmann's  observations,  which  in  all  respects  are  the 
most  consistent  and  satisfactory  which  have  been  advanced,  since  the 
earlier  classical  investigations  of  Bowmann  and  BrUcke  were  pub- 
lished, seem  to  shew  that  in  contraction  the  sarcous  elements  undergo 
a  change  in  form  and  in  volume,  increasing  in  bulk  at  the  expense  of 
the  isotropous  substance,  so  that  the  combined  volume  of  the  contents 
remains  sensibly  the  same  during  contraction  and  during  rest. 

Were  it  possible,  we  should  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  study 
the  chemical  history  of  the  various  structural  elements  which  make 
up  the  muscular  fibre ;  but  this  ideal  aim  can  but  most  imperfectly 
be  realized  ;  so  far  as  possible,  we  feel  however  bound  to  attempt  the 
task. 

Chemical  characters  of  the  Sarcolemma. 

The  delicate  transparent  sheath  which  in  voluntair  muscle  encloses, 
as  in  a  sac,  the  contractile  matter  which  forms  the  cnief  substance  of 
the  muscular  fibre,  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as 
elastic  tissue;  like  the  latter,  it  is  unacted  upon  by  acetic  acid,  and 
resists  long  boiling  with  water,  though  it  is  ultimately  dissolved. 
It  diifers,  also,  from  elastin  in  being  slowly  dissolved  when  heated  in 
dilute  solutions  of  acids  and  alkalies.  The  fact  that  it  is  dissolved 
gradually  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  by  the  ferments  of  the 
stomach  and  pancreas  has  olso  been  adduced  as  proving  that  the 
sarcolemma  is  not  identical  with  elastic  tissue ;  in  point  of  fact  even 
elastic  tissue  is  slowly  dissolved  by  these  ferments,  and  particularly 
by  pepsin. 

Chemical  nature  of  the  doubly-refracting  elements  of  voluntary  muscle. 

The  doubly  refracting  (anisotropous)  matter  of  voluntary  muscular 
fibre  is,  during  life,  as  after  death,  of  solid  consistence,  it  loses  its 
peculiar  optical  properties  when  the  fibre  containing  it  is  subjected  to 
the  action  of  either  acids  or  alkalies,  or  when  it  is  heated  to  boiling. 
For  these  reasons  it  has  been  surmised  that  this  matter  is  proteid 
in   nature.     It  has,  however,   been   remarked  that  neither  alcohol 
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nor  salicylic  acid — reagentfl  which  coagulate  tlie  proteids — affect  the 
doubly  refracting  sarcoua  elementa,  ao  that  one  would  be  inclined 
to  believe  that  they  consist  rather  of  some  derivative  of  the  proteid 
bodies  than  of  proteid  bodies  pure  and  simple. 

It  is  stated  that '  Krauae's  membrane,'  though  sharing  the  optical 

Sroperties  of  the  sarcoua  elements,  has  a  different  deportment  towards 
ilute  acida ;  thus  a  three-per-cent.  solution  of  acetic  and  a  one- 
per-cent.  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  said  to  annul  the 
anisotropous  character  of  the  sarcoua  elements,  but  not  of  Krause's 
membrane,  which  is.  however,  affected  by  caustic  aikaliea  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  sarcous  elements. 

Tlie  Muscle  Plasma^, 

X<Uuie'i<  '^'^^  liquid  to  which  the  name  of  muscle  platma  is 

tnetnodol  given,  and  which  constitutes,  as  has   been  shewn,  the 

obtaining  isotropous  material  of  the  voluntary  muscular  fibre,  can 

MuBcie  Piaa-  ^^ly  be  obtained  from  muscle  which  has  not  passed  into 
""■  the  state  of  rigor  mortis,  for  when  thi.s  change  occurs,  a 

solidification  of  a  proteid  matter  previously  in  solution  occurs,  and 
muscle  plasma,  properly  so  called,  ceases  to  exist.  Cold  delays  the 
coagulation  of  the  plasma,  as  it  does  that  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and 
it  is  by  its  aid  that  the  plasma  can  be  obtained. 

The  muscles  of  cold-blooded  animala  alone  preserve  their  vitality 
sufficiently  long  to  permit  of  the  plasma  being  removed  before  rigor 
has  had  time  to  occur;  practically  those  of  the  frog  are  always  em- 
ployed, and  the  process  is  the  following : 

The  frog  is  bled,  and  salt  solution  (J  p.c.)  is  injected  into  the 
aorta,  so  as  to  wash  the  whole  of  the  blood  out  of  the  muscles.  The 
muscles  are  then  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  and  washed  in,  or  kneaded 
with,  more  of  the  same  s;dt  solution  cooled  to  0°  C,  with  the  object  of 
getting  rid  of  lymph.  The  fragments  are  tben  collected  together, 
enclosed  in  fine  linen,  and  tied  up  so  as  to  constitute  a  compact  ball, 
which  is  exposed  lo  a  temperature  of  about  — 7°  C.  until  it  is  in 
such  a  condition  that  it  can,  by  means  of  cooled  knives,  be  conveni- 
ently cut  into  very  fine  slices;  this  operation  can  only  be  carried 
out  in  very  cold  weather.  The  frozen  slices  are  then  pounded  iu 
cooled  mortars,  the  pounded  muscle  tied  up  in  strong  linen,  and 
expressed  in  a  strong  press  at  the  temperature  of  the  room.  The 
muscle  thaws  at  0°,  so  that  the  liquid  which  flows  from  t!ie  press  has 
this  temperature;  it  is  then  filtered  through  small  paper  filteia 
moistened  with  ice-cold  anlt  solution  ;  as  the  filters  speedily  clog,  the 
fluid  must  frequently  be  transferred  to  fresh  filters, 

t  of  the  UoBcle  Flsnna  uid  MaBcle  Seram,  ie  tnlirn  almoit  viTbatin 
thrbuth  Hrr  phyiwIngiKlirii  Chemit.  It  wonld  have  been  Tiin  to 
moresacciiict  or  amora  cslisfaclor;  acconnt  thui  that  of  the  eminent 
bom  we  owe  almost  ever;  tact  known  in  relation  to  the  proteids  ot 

cnvclmngen  liber  dm  Prolopliuma,  i>.  3.    Lehib'ieh,  p.  273. 
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The  filtrate  obtained  by  the  above  operation  is  a  faintly  yellow 
opalescent  liquid.     It  is  muscle  plasma. 

Properties  Muscle  plasma  is  of  syrupy  consistence;    it   flows, 

of  the  muscle  however,  forms  drops,  and  possesses  all  the  characters 
plasma.  of  a  liquid.     It  has  a  faint  alkaline  reaction. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  muscle  plasma  coagulates  exactly  like 
blood  plasma.  Coagulation  is  accelerated  by  contact  with  foreign 
matter  and  commences  at  the  points  of  contact ;  it  is  also  accelerated 
by  stirring  with  a  glass  rod. 

Myosin, 

The  solid  body  which  separates  from  muscle  plasma  when  this 
liquid  coagulates  has  received  the  name  of  Myosin.  This  body  differs 
from  fibrin  in  being  a  gelatinous  mass  when  first  formed,  and  though 
it  subsequently  contracts,  it  never  becomes  fibrous,  nor  has  the 
opacity  of  blood  fibrin. 

ReaoUons  The  separation  of  myosin  is  hindered  by  cold.     At 

of  mnsde  temperatures  about  0°  C.  it  occurs  very  slowly,  whilst  at 

plasma  de-        40**  0.  almost  instantaneously. 

pei^mg  upon  When   muscle   plasma  is  diluted  with  cold  water, 

'  myosin    is   instantly   precipitated,   so  that  a  drop  of 

muscle  plasma  allowed  to  fall  into  water  sets  instantly  in  the  form 
of  a  solid  elastic  ball.  Dilute  acids,  and  solutions  of  NaCl  containing 
from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  salt,  cause  instantaneous  coagulation. 

Muscle  plasma  may  be  mixed  with  ice-cold  salt  solutions  contain- 
ing from  5 — 7  p.c.  of  NaCl  without  myosin  separating. 

When  plasma  is  allowed  to  flow  guttatim  into  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  (containing  0*1  per  cent.),  the  little  balls  which  are  at  first 
formed  dissolve  as  they  sink  through  the  column  of  liquid,  and  give 
rise  to  an  opalescent  solution. 

Pure  myosin  is  obtained  by  dropping  muscle  plasma 

Prepara-        j^^^  distilled  water,  whereby  a  precipitate  consisting  of 

myosin.  little  balls  is  obtained,  which  is  easily  washed  with  water. 

Myosin  which  has  been  thoroughly  washed  with  water 
has  a  neutral  reaction,  is  quite  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  readily 
soluble  in  solutions  of  common  salt  containing  between  5  and  10  per 
cent,  of  NaCl. 

Another  method  of  preparing  myosin  is  based  upon  the  solubility 
of  coagulated  myosin  in  weak  solutions  of  common  salt  Muscle 
is  thoroughly  washed  with  water,  is  finely  divided,  and  rubbed  up  to 
the  consistence  of  a  fine  paste  with  powdered  common  salt,  the 
amount  of  salt  which  has  been  added  being  determined.  Water  is 
then  added  in  such  quantities  as  to  form  with  the  salt  of  the  muscle 
a  solution  containing  10  per  cent  of  NaCL  The  mixture  of  finely 
divided  muscle,  salt,  and  water,  which  should  have  the  consistence  of 
a  thin  magma,  is  set  aside  for  24  hours,  then  pressed  in  linen,  and 
filtered  through  paper.     The  yellowish,  syrupy,  solution  when  poured 
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into  water  furnishes  at   once   pure   myosin,  and  resembles    muscle 
plasma  in  all  respects,  except  in  not  coagulating  spontaneously. 

CoaguUtloii  When  gradually  heated  a  solution  of  myosin  begins 

of  myotiii.  to  be  turbid  at  55*  C,  and  deposits  flakes  of  proteid 

matter  at  60*  C,  which  consists  of  a  coagulated  product  which 
resembles  other  proteids  coagulated  by  heat. 

Powdered  common  salt,  added  in  excess,  precipitates  myosin  from 
its  solutions  in  common  salt. 

Myosin,  like  fibrin,  decomposes  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

Myosin-  Liebig*  shewed  that  when  muscle  is  placed  in  dilute 

SyntonliL  hydrochloric  acid  containing  1  part  of  acid  in  1000,  the 

proteid  matter  is  in  great  part  dissolved,  to  be  precipitated  when  the 
solution  is  neutralized  Liebig  believed  that  the  body  dissolved  in 
the  acid  was  a  special  body,  muscle-fibrin ;  it  is  now  known,  however, 
that  the  solution  merely  contains  acid-albumin  or  syntonin,  differing 
in  no  respect  from  acid-albumin  obtained  from  other  proteids.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  ease  with  which  it  is  converted  into 
syntonin,  under  the  influence  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  specially 
distinguishes  myosin ;  it  is  probable  that  the  rapid  formation  of  acid- 
albumin  is  due  to  the  fact  that  muscle  always  contains  a  trace  of  pepsin. 

The  facility  with  which  a  solution  of  acid-albumin  can 

Oliandben      ^  obtained  from  muscle,  causes  us  to  examine  in  this  place 

of  BvntoziliL       ^^^  reactions  of  such  a  solution  in  greater  detail  than  was 

thought  advisable  in  Chapter  I. 

To  prepare  acid-albumin  fix)m  muscle  this  tispue  is  finely  divided  and 
then  placed  in  a  large  quantity  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1  part  of  HCl, 
1000  parts  of  water).  The  solution  is  after  some  hours  filtered.  On 
neutralizing,  gelatinous  flakes  are  obtained,  which  are  collected  on  a  filter 
and  wabhed.  These  contam  in  100  parts:— -C,  5406  ;  H,  7  28  ;  N,  16*05 ; 
S,  Ml;  O,  21-50. 

Acid  solutions  of  syntonin  are  not  coagulated  by  heat;  they  are 
precipitated  by  sodium  chloride,  ammonium  chloride,  calcium  chloride, 
sodium  sulphate  and  magnesium  sulphate. 

Syntonin  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  of  1  p.  c,  and  the 
solution  is  not  coagulated  by  heat.  It  is  soluble  in  cold  solution  of  lime 
water,  and  the  solution  does  not  coagulate  when  boiled ;  it  froths  when  shaken. 

Muscle  Serum. 

Following  the  analogy  of  the  blood,  we  may  designate,  by  the 
name  of  muscle  serum,  the  liquid  which  remains  after  the  separation 
of  the  spontaneously  coagulating  substance  from  the  muscle  plasma. 
The  muscle  serum  from  which  myosin  has  separated  at  a  low  tem- 
perature has  a  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  reaction.  Kept  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  our  dwelling-rooms  it  acquires  an  acid  re- 
action, in  consequence  of  the  development  within  it  of  sarcolactic  acid. 

Vrotolds  of  Muscle  serum  contains  three  proteids  in  solution  : — 

tlitniiucio  1.     A  proteid   body  which   coagulates   when    the 

muscle  serum  is  cautiously  heated  (if  needs  be  after 

1  Liebig,  Ann,  d.  Chem,  u.  Pharm,  Vol.  Lxxin.  pp.  125 — 129. 
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careful  neutralization)  to  45*  C.     This  body  is  not  myosin,  being  dis- 
tinguished from  it  by  its  insolubility  in  weak  solutions  of  NaCl*. 

2.  An  alkaline  (potassium)  albuminate,  which  is  only  precipi- 
tated when  the  reaction  is  made  strongly  acid. 

3.  Albumin  apparently  identical  with  serum -albumin,  and 
coagulating,  like  it,  at  a  temperature  between  70*  and  75"  C  and  not 
coagulated  by  the  addition  of  ether.  This  proteid  is  much  more 
abundant  than  either  the  first  or  second  mentioned. 

The  great  majority  of  the  constituents  to  be  discussed  in  the 
sequel  are  contained  in  the  muscle  serum ;  they  will,  however,  for 
convenience,  be  considered  under  separate  headings. 

The  Haemoglobin  of  Muscles. 

We  have  already  stated  that  certain  of  the  voluntary  muscles  are 
distinguished  by  their  red  colour,  due  to  the  presence  of  haemoglobin 
which  colours  the  contents  of  the  sarcolemma.  In  warm-blooded 
animals,  indeed,  the  majority  of  muscles  are  red,  whilst  in  cold- 
blooded animals  frequently  the  heart  is  the  only  red  muscle.  In 
ceitain  gasteropod  molluscs  (Limnaeus  and  Paludina)  Lankester 
made  the  remarkable  observation  that  whilst  haemoglobin  is  not 
present  in  the  blood,  it  colours  the  muscular  fibres  which  occur  in  the 
walls  of  the  pharynx,  those  muscles  being  among  the  most  active  in 
the  bmly. 

Wherever  haemoglobin  occurs  in  the  substance  of  muscle  it  colours 
the  plasma  and  not  the  anisotropous  sarcous  elements ;  when  the 
plasma  coagulates,  a  portion  of  the  colouring  matter  adheres  to  the 
myosin,  whilst  a  portion  remains  in  solution  in  the  muscle  serum. 
To  demonstrate  the  presence  of  haemoglobin  in  muscle,  the  blood- 
vessels are  washed  out  with  salt  solution,  and  thereafter  the  blood- 
free  muscle  is  held  between  a  light  and  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope. 
Tlie  muscular  portion  of  the  diaphragm  of  the  rabbit  lends  itself 
particularly  well  to  this  observation.  Crystals  of  haemin  may  by 
suitable  treatment  be  obtained  from  the  red  muscles,  or  from  tlie 
plasma  which  they  yield  (Klihne). 

Nitrogenous  (non-Proteid)  organic  Constituents  of  Muscle. 

g^^yj^  ^j  When   finely   divided   dea<l    muscle    is    repeatedly 

meat.  treated  with  cold  water,  this  liquid  dissolves  the  whole 

of  the  constituents  of  the  muscle  serum  and,  in  addition, 
perhaps,  soluble  matters  derived  from  the  insoluble  anisotropous 
sarcous  elements.  The  solution  thus  obtained  has  a  red  colour  due 
to  the  haemoglobin  extracted  from  the  muscular  fibres  and  (unless 
the  blotxl-vessels  have  been  thoroughly  washed  out  with  salt  solution) 
derived  from  the  blood  contained  in  the  vessels  of  the  tissue. 

'  Tlic  reader  is  referred  for  Bome  recent  observationii  on  the  proteids  of  Muscle  to  a 
])aper  by  Demant  entitled  *'Beitraff  zur  Chemie  der  Muakeln."  Zeitschrift  /.  pkyMioL 
Chemif,  1870,  p.  241. 
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When  the  solution  is  boiled,  the  haemoglobin  and  the  soluble 

{>roteids  which  it  contains  are  coagulated  and,  on  filtering,  a  clear 
iquid  is  obtained  containing  the  salts  of  muscle,  certain  non-nitro- 
genous organic  bodies,  such  as  glycogen,  inosit,  lactic  acid,  &c.,  and 
a  mixture  of  nitrogenous  organic  bodies,  mostly  basic  in  their  cha- 
racter; these  are  creatine,  creatinine,  camine,  xanthine,  hypoxau- 
thine,  and  perhaps  nrea.  To  the  residue  obtained  by  evaporating  an 
aqueous  infusion  of  muscle,  the  name  of  extract  of  meat  is  given ; 
several  extracts  of  meat  exist  in  commerce,  which  are  substantially 
obtained  in  the  way  we  have  mentioned  and  which  may  be  employed 
in  the  laboratory  for  the  preparation  of  the  various  nitrogenous 
organic  bodies  to  be  now  described.  Beef-tea  is  an  aqueous  extract 
of  meat,  and  contains  the  same  substances  as  are  present  in  the 
solid  extract  of  meat. 

Creatine,     C,H,N,0,  +  H,0. 

This  body  occurs  in  only  two  of  the  elementary 
ti^j^^^^*"^         tissues  of  the  body,  viz.  in  muscular  and  nervous  tissue. 

It  has  never  been  found  in  any  glandular  organ.  In 
small  quantities  it  occurs  in  the  blood,  but  it  is  present  in  muscle  in 
largest  amount 

I.  (Liebig*s  method*).  Muscle  is  reduced  to  a  fine  state  of  division, 
as  for  example  by  the  use  of  a  sausage  machine,  and  then  mixed  with 
one  half  its  weight,  or  its  own  weight,  of  cold  water,  and  set  aside  for 
some  hours.  The  insoluble  matter  is  sepai-ated  on  a  linen  filter 
from  the  liquid,  and  the  former  is  subjected  to  strong  pressure.  It  is 
then  treated  with  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  first  used,  and, 
after  some  hours,  the  process  of  filtration  and  pressing  repeated 
as  before  ;  the  water  used  for  the  second  extraction  may  be  employed 
afterwards  to  extract  a  fresh  quantity  of  meat.  The  liquid  thus 
obtained  is  then  boiled,  by  which  means  the  albumin  which  it 
contains  is  coagulated ;  after  removing  the  albumin  by  filtration, 
baryta  water  is  added  to  the  filtrate,  so  as  to  precipitate  the  whole  of 
the  phosphates  present  The  excess  of  baryta  present  in  the  solution 
is  removed  by  passing  through  it  a  current  of  CO,,  and,  after  filtering, 
the  filtrate  is  concentrated  by  evaporation  on  the  water-bath,  until 
it  has  a  syrupy  consistence;  it  is  then  set  aside  for  some  days. 
Creatine  separates  out  in  the  form  of  crystalline  crusts  adhering  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel;  the  mother  liquor  is  poured  ofif  and  the 
crystals  washed  with  cold  alcohol;  these  are  then  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  and  the  solution  decolorized  by  means  of  animal 
charcoal.  On  evaporation,  crystals  of  creatine  separate  which  are 
purified  by  recrystallization. 

II.  (Neubauer's  method*).  The  watery  extract  of  muscle  is  preci- 
pitated by  solution  of  lead  acetate,  the  solution  is  treated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  remove  the  excess  of  lead,  and  is  cautiously 

>  Liebig,  Ann,  d,  Chem,  u.  Pharm,  Vol.  62,  p.  257. 
'  Ncul^uer,  Arm.  d,  Chem,  u,  Pharm,  Vol.  119,  p.  27. 
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evaporated  until,  on  cooling,  crystals  commence  to  separate.  It  is  then 
Bet  aside  for  some  days  to  crystallize.  The  liquid  from  which  the 
crystals  have  separated  is  then  treated  with  twice  or  three  times  its 
own  volume  of  88  per  cent  alcohol,  and  the  crystals  which  readily 
fall  from  this  mixture  of  mother  liquor  and  spirit  are  collected 
on  a  filter  and,  if  necessary,  weighed.  They  are  at  first  yellow, 
but  are  obtained  perfectly  colourless  by  recrystallizing. 

III.  (Stadeler's  process^).  Finely  divided  meat  is  digested  on  the 
water-bath  with  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol.  The  insoluble  matter  is 
pressed  and  the  filtrate  is  heated  on  the  water-bath  so  as  to  drive  off 
a  great  part  of  the  alcohol.  Solution  of  basic  lead  acetate  is  then 
added  and  the  proce^^  continued  as  in  II. 

ProiMitiM.  Creatine   crystallizes   in   the   form   of  transparent, 

colourless,  shining,  oblique,  rhombic  columns,  which 
when  heated  to  100"  C.  lose  their  water  of  crystallization  (1217  p. 
cent.)  and  become  opaque. 

The  crvAtals  belong  to  the  monoclinio  system.  Inclination  of  the  olino- 
diogonal  to  the  principal  axis  =  70^  20'.  Inclination  of  the  faces  oo  P  :  ao  P 
in  the  plane  of  the  orthodiagonal  and  principal  axis  =  132**  2'  (nearly).  Spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  crystals  1*35  to  1*34. 


\ 
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Creatine  is  soluble  in  74  parts  of  cold  water  at  18"  C. :  freely 
soluble  in  hot  water:  slightly  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine:  but  almost 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether.  One  paii;  of  creatine  requires 
9400  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  at  ordinary  temperatures  to  dissolve  it. 

Oompoiinds  Though  solutions  of  creatine  have  a  neutral  reaction, 

of  Creatine.  ^\^q  hoi\y  is  a  weak  base  which,  when  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric, sulphuric,  and  nitric  acids,  forms  compounds  which  crystal- 
lize well.     The  following  are  the  formulae  of  these  compounds : 

Hydrochlorate  of  Creatine         C.H^^N.O, .  HCl 
Sulphate  „  „  C,hXO,.H,SO, 

Nitrate  „         „  C^N.O,  •  HNO,. 

A  compound  of  mercury  and  creatine  is  formed  in  which  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  a  single  atom  of  mercury  (O^H^HgN,0 J. 

'  Stiidclcr,  Joum.  /.  praet,  Chem,  Vol.  72,  p.  256. 
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I.     When    creatine   is   dissolved,    in   the   cold,    in    the 
^  strong  mineral   acids,  or   heated   for   some   time   in    dilute 

minenil  acids,  or  heated  for  a  much  longer  time  (several  days) 
with  water,  a  molecule  of  water  is  I'emoved  and  Creatinine  is  formed,  thus  : 

qH.N,0,=  C,H,N,0-hH,0 

^    .  y, J  S~  -y. J  V y ' 

Creatine.      Creatinine.    Water. 

II.  When  boiled  with  baryta  water,  creatine  yields  urea,  sarcosin, 
methylhydantoin,  methyl parabanic  acid  and  ammonia;  these  bodies  are 
products  of  several  reactions  which  go  on  side  by  side,  as  shewn  by  the 
following  equations : 

(a)     C,H^,0,  +  H,0  =  CH,N,0  +  C,H,NO, 

Creatine.       Water.      Urea.  Sarcosin. 

(6)     C«H,N,0.    =     C.H.N,0.    +    NH. 

Creatine.        Methylhydantoin.    Ammonia, 
(c)     C.H^.O,    +     O,    =    C,H,N,0,    +    NH,    +     H,0 

Creatine.  Mcthylparabanio     Ammonia.        Water. 

acid. 

III.  When  boiled  with  mercuric  oxide,  an  aqueous  solution  of 
creatine  yields  oxalate  of  m ethyl uramine  and  water,  thus : 

C,H,N,0,    +    2HgO    =    C,H,N, .  C,H,0,    +    2Hg 

Creatine.      Mercuric  oxide.      Oxalate  of  Methyl-       Mercury. 

uramine. 

SynthetU  When    the   alcoholic   solution   of    2   parts   of    sarcosin 

and  oonstlta-  (methylglycosine)  is  heated  for  some  hours  at  100^  C.  with  1 
tion  of  area-  part  of  freshly  prepared  cyanamide,  creatine  is  formed;  thus: 
tine.  rPTT  rPTT 

C.H.O.n{  h'  +  NC.  NH.=C.H.O^J^^jJh)j^H^ 

Methylglycosine,     Cyanamide.  Methyl-guanidine 

or  acetic  acid, 

Sarcosin.  or  Creatine. 

Qnanuty  of  The  quantity  of  creatine  in  the  muscles  of  diflFerent 

creatine  pre-      animals  and  in  different  muscles  of  the  same  animal 
sent  In  mm-     Joes  not  vary  greatly.     The  following  are  the  results  of 
*•  Voit's*  determinations. 

100  parts  of  Muscle  of  Frog  yield  0*  21 — 0*  35  pts.  of  Creatine. 
„       .,  „  Fox      „    0-206— 0-237      „        „      ., 

„       „  „  Ox        „     0-219— 0-276      „         „      „ 

„       „  „  Dog      „     0223—0-248      „        „      ., 

„       „  „  Rabbit,,     0*269— 0*336      „         „      ., 

„       ,;  „  Man      „     0*282—0301      „         „      „ 

According  to  Voit  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  contains 
less  creatine  than  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  not,  as  Liebig  stated, 
a  larger  quantity.  According  to  Demaut  the  amount  of  creatine" 
increases  remarkably  in  starvation. 

1  Voit,  ZeiUchr,/.  Biolog.  VoL  iv.  (1868)  p.  77. 

*  Bemant,  **Zur  Kenntniss  der  Extractivstoffe  der  Muskeln,'*    Zeitschri/t  f,  phyt, 
Chemie,  Vol.  m.  (1879)  p.  887. 
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Creatinine.    C^H,N,0. 

This  body,  which  is  a  strong  base,  and  which,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  can  be  obtained  from  creatine  by  the  prolonged  action 
of  dilute  acids  or  water,  is  according  to  Neubauer*  and  Nawrocki" 
not  present  in  muscle.  On  the  other  hand,  C.  Voit  believes  it  to  be 
occasionally  present  in  that  tissue. 

Creatinine  forms  with  zinc  chloride  a  sparingly  soluble  compound 
having  the  composition  represented  by  the  formula  (C^HyNjO),  ZnCl,, 
and  it  is  by  conversion  into  this  compound  that  it  is  always 
estimated.  Creatinine  will  be  treated  of  more  fully  in  the  Chapter 
on  Urine. 

Hypoxanthine  or  Sarcine.    C^H^N^O. 

This  body  was  first  discovered  by  Scherer  in  the  splenic  pulp,  but 
was  shewn  by  Strecker  to  be  constantly  present  in  muscle.  Unlike 
creatine,  hypoxanthine  is  pretty  widely  distributed,  being  found  in 
the  blood,  in  many  glands,  in  the  marrow  of  bones,  &c. 

Prepgra-  'I'be  mother  liquor  from  which  creatine    has  sepa* 

tion.  rated  is  diluted  considerably  with  water,  and  ammonia 

is  added  until  the  reaction  is  alkaline;  it  is  then  treated  with  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  which  throws  down  a  flocculent, 
gelatinous  precipitate  (C^H^Ag^N^O),  which  is  allowed  to  subside, 
and  first  washed  by  decantation  with  weak  solution  of  ammonia,  and 
then  collected  on  a  filter.  The  precipitate  is  then  boiled  in  nitric 
acid  of  specific  gravity  11,  which  dissolves  the  hypoxanthine  com- 
pound, leaving  undissolved  any  silver  chloride  which  may  be  mixed 
with  it.  The  latter  is  separated  from  the  solution  by  decan- 
tation. On  cooling,  the  nitnc  acid  deposits  a  white  crystalline  com- 
pound of  hypoxanthine  and  silver  nitrate,  having  the  composition 
CjH^N^O.  AgNO,;  these  crystals  often  present  the  form  of  isolated 
spindles  or  of  rosettes  formed  of  spindles  radiating  from  a  centre. 

The  silver  compound  is  suspended  in  water,  and  treated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  then  heated  ;  the  clear  fluid  filtered  from  the 
precipitate  of  silver  sulphide  deposits,  on  concentration,  crystals  of 
nitrate  of  hypoxanthine;  when  this  compound  is  dissolved  in  hot 
water  and  treated  with  ammonia,  it  deposits  crystalline  nodules  (never 
needles)  of  hypoxanthine*. 

ProMTii  '^  stated  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  hypoxanthine 

***      crystallizes  in  the  form  of  nodules  which  never  (Klihne) 

exhibit  any  needles.     It  is  scantily  soluble  in  alcohol;  it  is  soluble  in 

^  Neubaner,  ZeiUchr,/,  anal,  Chemie,  Vol.  n.  (1S63)  p.  32. 

*  Nawrooki,  Centralbatt  f.  <L  mid,  Wiuenteh.  I860,  p.  417.  ZeiUchr.f.  anal.  Chanie, 
1865,  p.  836. 

'  Very  admirable  woodcuts  exhibiting  the  erystalline  forme  of  the  oomponnd 
of  hypoxanthine  with  iilver  nitrate  and  of  nitrate  of  hypoxanthine,  are  to  be  found  in 
Kiihne'8  LehrbucK  etc.  p.  295  and  296. 
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78  parts  of  boiling  and  300  parts  of  cold  water ;  it  is  soluble  in  dilute 
acids  and  alkalies.  It  forms  compounds  with  acids,  bases,  and  metallic 
salts.  Certain  of  the  latter  have  already  been  referred  to;  a  com- 
pound with  platinum,  having  the  composition  of  C^H^N^O .  HCl .  PtCl^, 
may  be  mentioned,  as  well  as  one  with  copper  which  is  formed  when 
a  solution  of  hypoxanthine  is  boiled  with  solution  of  cupric  acetate ; 
this  compound  is  a  brownish  flocculent  body  insoluble  in  water,  which 
does  not  admit  of  purification;  it  yields  however  impure  hypoxanthine 
when  it  is  decomposed  by  H^S. 

S^UUom  Hypoxanthine  is  very  closely  related  to  xanthine 

of  Hypoxan-  and  to  uric  acid,  as  would  appear  probable  from  an  exami- 
tblne  to  other      nation  of  their  formulae. 

^^•^  Uric  acid  .  C,H,N,0,. 

Xanthine         .         .         C^H^N^O^ 
Hypoxanthine .         .         C^H^N^O. 

From  the  two  first  of  these  bodies,  hypoxanthine  can  be  obtained 
by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam ;  when  oxidized  with  nitric  acid 
it  yields  xanthine. 

^ro^ortioD,  According  to  Neubauer'  the  flesh  of  the  ox  contains 

of    hypoxan-  0022  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  rabbit  0026  per  cent, 

thine  found  In  of  hypoxanthine. 
miuclo. 


Xanthine  a 


Xanthine.     CJI^N^O,. 

This  constituent  of  muscle  was  first  discovered  by 
TBxtooDM^-  *  Marcet*,  as  a  constituent  of  a  urinary  calculus,  and  by 
tuentofnrl-  him  called  xanthic  oxide.  It  was  afterwards  analyzed 
nary  calculi,  by  Liebiff  and  Wohlcr'  and  Unger*.  It  has  been 
ofgnanoand  discovered  in  guano*,  and  in  some  cases  in  the  urine 
*  '  of  man'  and  the  lower  animals\ 

Preparation  ^^  preparing  hypoxanthine  that  body  was  directed 

from  mnsde,  to  be  precipitated  with  ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate 

Neuhaner*!  of  silver,  and  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  of 

method.  gp  gj.    j.j^     j^  y^^  stated  that  when  the  acid  cooled 

the  compound  of  hypoxanthine  and  silver  nitrate  separated.  Now 
the  first  precipitate  (viz.  that  thrown  down  by  ammoniacal  silver 
nitrate)  contains,  in  addition  to  hypoxanthine,  a  silver  compound 
of  xanthine;  the  latter  compound  being  more  soluble  in  nitric  acid  of 

'  Neubaucr,  ZeiUchrift  f,  anal.  Chem.  vi.  83. 

•  Marcet,   Essay  on  the   Chemical  History  and  Chemical  Treatment  of  Calculovt 
Disorders,   LondoD,  1819. 

>  Liebig  und  Wdhler,  Poggendor£F'8  Ann,  Vol.  xij.  p.  893. 
^  Unger,  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  Vol.  ltiii.  p.  18. 

•  Unger  and  Pbipson,  Chem.  NewSt  Vol.  ti.  1862,  p.  16. 

•  Bence  Jones,  Quart.  Joum.  of  Chem.  Soc.  Vol.  xv.  p.  78. 

'  Weiske,    **Xanthin    and    Hamsaore    im    Hain  eines    kranken    Schafbockes.*' 
Zeitsehr.  f.  Biol,  zi.  p.  254. 
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sp.  gr.  I'l  than  the  former,  remains  in  solution  after  the  hypoxanthine 
compound  has  crystallized  out.  On  supersaturating  with  ammonia, 
a  gelatinous  compound  of  xanthine  and  silver  (CgH^Ag^N^O,  +  H,0) 
separates.  By  dissolving  in  warm  nitric  acid,  the  compound 
C^H^N^O, .  AgNO,  is  again  formed,  and  from  the  latter  xanthine 
can  be  prepared  by  following  a  process  analogous  to  that  which 
has  been  described  in  the  case  of  hypoxanthine. 

Propertief  Xanthine  when  freshly  separated  from  its  solutions 

of  Xanthine.        presents  the  appearance  of  white  amorphous  granules. 

Xanthine  is  almost  completely  insoluble  in  cold  water,  requiring 
about  14000  parts  of  water  at  16®  C.  to  dissolve  it,  and  1400  parts  of 
boiling  water.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  solution  of  ammonia,  which 
deposits  it,  on  evaporation,  in  the  form  of  indistinctly  crystalline 
plates  (Klihne):  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  it  is  completely  pre- 
cipitated by  lead  acetate. 

Solutions  of  other  alkalies  likewise  dissolve  xanthine,  and  from 
these  it  is  precipitated  by  acids. 

Beaetions  Ammoniacal  solutions  of  xanthine  when  heated  with 

of  xanthine.       giJver  salts  reduce  the  silver  to  the  metallic  state. 

On  heating  xanthine  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating, 
microscopic  crystalline  masses,  composed  of  aggregations  of  hexagonal 
plates,  separate;  these  consist  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  xanthine, 
C.H4N4CX .  HCl  +  HjO.  In  a  similar  manner  the  nitrate  is  formed 
(C5H4N4O, .  HNO,),  and  this  crystallizes  in  rhombic  plates  arranged 
in  clumps.  The  solution  of  the  nitrate  is  precipitated  by  silver 
nitrate  in  a  flocculent  form,  and  the  precipitate  may  be  dissolved 
in  hot  nitric  acid  and  allowed  to  crystallize  on  cooling ;  it  has  the 
composition  (CsH^N^Oj .  AgNO,) ;  this  body  is  much  more  soluble 
in  nitric  acid  than  the  corresponding  hypoxanthine  silver  compound. 
It  separates  from  its  solution  in  nitric  acid  in  the  form  of  groups  of 
fine  needles,  which  do  not  resemble  the  hypoxanthine  compound. 

Xanthine  (like  hypoxanthine)  is  soluble  in  pure  (colourless)  warm 
nitric  acid  without  the  disengagement  of  gas;  on  cautious  evapo- 
ration a  colourless  nitrate  is  left ;  the  residue  is  not  rendered  purple 
by  ammonia.  By  these  reactions  xanthine  is  distinguished  from  uric  acid. 

Heated  with  fuming  nitric  acid  containing  nitrous  acid,  a  citron- 
coloured  residue  is  left,  which  becomes  orange  or  red  on  the  addition 
of  caustic  soda,  and  which  when  heated  exhibits  at  its  margin  a 
fine  purple  red  colour. 

Proportion 
of    ^i^tithiTi^  According  to   Scherer'   the   fresh   muscles   of   the 

found  In  moe-      horse  contain  0*0026  p.  c.  of  xanthine, 
cle. 

Beiattons  This  body,  as  has  been  said  in  treating  of  bypoxan-* 

of  xanthine.        thine,  is  closely  related  to  that  body  and  to  uric  acid, 

1  Scherer,  Ann,  d.  Chem,  u,  Pkarm.  Vol.  cvii.  (1S5S)  p.  814. 
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j^rtifleUl  Salomon  \  and  Erause*  who  worked  under  Iiis  direc- 

pfodvetum  of  tion,  have  shewn  that  both  hypoxanthine  and  xanthine 
Tiirthintflrom  are  formed  in  small  quantities  during  the  digestion  of 
''*****^'  fibrin  with  trypsin  and  pepsin.    Both  bodies  are  like- 

wise formed  when  fibrin  is  digested  at  the  temperature  of  the  body 
with  weak  hydrochloric  acid. 

Gamine.    C,H.Np,  +  H,0. 

This  base,  discovered  by  Weidel',  has  only  hitherto  been  found  in 
Liebig*s  extract  of  meat,  though  doubtless  it  is  a  regular  constituent 
of  muscle ;  it  constitutes  about  1  p.c.  of  extract  of  meat. 

FrtpMM  Liebig's  extract  of  meat  is  dissolved  in  6 — 7  times 

turn,  its  volume  of  warm  water,  and  cautiously  precipitated 

with  a  strong  solution  of  baryta  water,  great  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  The  filtrate  is  treated  with  solution  of 
basic  lead  acetate,  and  the  precipitate  collected  and  boiled  with 
water;  the  compound  of  camine  and  lead  being  comparatively  soluble 
in  boiling  water  is  extracted  by  repeatedly  boiling  the  precipitate 
with  water.  The  warm  solution  is  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  the  precipitate  of  lead  sulphide  having  been  separated  by 
nitration  the  filtrate  is  concentrated  and  treated  with  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  which  precipitates  a  flocculent  silver  compound 
(C^H.N^O,), .  AgNOj  mixed  with  some  AgCl.  The  latter  is  separated 
by  digesting  the  precipitate  in  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  then 
suspended  in  water,  subjected  to  the  action  of  H^S,  and  the  filtrate 
.being  concentrated  yields  crude  carnine,  which  is  purified  by  re- 
crystallizing  and  by  the  action  of  animal  charcoal. 

^^^^^  Camine  is  very  little  soluble  in  cold,  but  easily  and 

completely  soluble  in  boiling  water.     It  is  insoluble  in 

alcohol  and  ether.     Its  aqueous  solution  has  a  neutral  reaction ;  it 

has  a  scarcely  perceptible  taste  at  first,  but  leaves  a  slight   bitter 

after-taste. 

Obemical  When  a  hot  solution  of  camine  is  treated  with  a 

relations.  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  bromine,  a  slight  evolution 

of  gas  takes  place,  the  solution  is  decolorized,  and  on  concentration 
deposits  crystals  of  the  hydrobromate  of  hypoxanthine ;  at  the  same 
time  bromide  of  ethyl  is  formed ;  thus : 

C,H,N,0,    +    2Br    =    C,H,N,O.HBr  +   CH,Br  +   CO, 


Gamine.  Bromine.  Hypoxanthine-  Bromide        Carbonic 

hydrobromate.  of  ethyl.  acid. 

1  Salomon,  "Bildang  Ton  Xanthinkorpem  ana  Eiweiss  durch  PankreasTerdaunng.** 
Bfr.  d,  deutsch.  chem.  Qet,  Vol  xi.  p.  574. 

*  Eranse,  **Ueber  Darstellnng  von  Xanthinkorpern   aus  Eiweiss."    Inaug,   Dit$. 
Berlin,  1878.    (Abstracted  in  Maly's  Jahretherichtt  Vol.  viii.  p.  80.) 

*  Weidel,  '*Camin,  eine  neue^  Basis  aus  dem  Fleischextraot.*'    Ann.  d.  Chem,  u. 
Pharm,  Vol.  cltiii.  (1871)  p.  868—868. 
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From  this  decomposition  it  Vould  appear  not  improbable  that  car- 
nine  is  one  of  the  intermediate  products  between  the  proteid  mole- 
cule and  bodies  belonging  to  the  uric  acid  group. 

Uric  acid.    C,H,N,0,. 

It  is  most  questionable  whether  uric  acid  exists  in  muscle;  by 
Meissner  it  has  been  found  in  traces  in  the  muscles  of  fowls\ 

Urea,    CH.N.O. 

It  is  yet  doubtful  whether  urea  should  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
constituents  of  normal  muscle.  Liebig  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  did  not  occur  in  that  tissue,  and  this  opinion  has  been  generally 
entertained.  Of  late  Picard'  has  stated  that  the  muscular  tissue  of 
rabbits  contains  as  much  as  3  per  cent,  of  urea.  This  statement  is 
entirely  without  foundation,  Picard  having  by  the  method  of  analysis 
which  he  employed  reckoned  other  bodies,  and  especially  creatine,  as 
urea.  It  is  probable  that  muscle  does  contain  an  exceedingly  small 
quantity  of  urea,  though  its  separation  from  the  other  nitrogenous 
constituents  offers  peculiar  difficulties. 

Inosinic  acid,     Cj<,Hj^N^O,j. 

By  this  name  Liebig'  designated  a  syrupy  acid  which  he  believed 
to  be  a  distinct  proximate  principle  of  muscle,  though  present  in 
extremely  small  quantity.  With  bases  this  acid  is  said  to  form 
crystallizable  salts.  A  fresh  investigation  is  needed  even  to  establish 
the  existence  of  this  body. 

Taurine.     C,H,NSO,. 

This  body  has  been  found  in  the  muscles  of  the  horse  by  Lim- 
pricht^  and  Jacobsen^  and  in  those  of  fishes  by  Limpricht.  It  is, 
according  to  Valenciennes  and  Fremy,  found  in  the  muscles  of 
molluscs. 


NON-NITROGENOUS  ORGANIC  CONSTITUENTS  OF  MuSCLE. 

Living  muscle  contains  in  addition  to  the  previously  described 
nitrogenous  organic  constituents,  considerable  quantities  of  non-nitro* 
genous  organic  bodies ;  these  are  fais^  glycogen^  dextrin  (?),  inosit, 
and  perhaps  small  quantities  of  a  fermentable  sugar. 

*  MeiRsner,  ZfiUchr.  /.  rat  Med,  Tol.  xxzi.  (1868)  p.  144. 

*  Picard,  CompUi  Bendtu,  Vol.  lxxzvu.  (1878)  No.  15  and  25. 

*  Liebig,  Ann,  d.  Chem.  u,  Pharm,  Tol.  lxxii.  (1847)  p.  817. 

*  Limpricht,  Ann.  d,  Chem,  u.  Pharm.  ToL  czzxiii.  (1865)  p.  393. 

*  Jacobten,  ibid.  VoL  cltii.  (1871)  p.  827. 
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Fats,     • 

The  connective  tissue  which  separates  the  muscular  bundles 
always  contains  some  fat-cells,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the 
muscular  fibres  absolutely  from  these,  we  cannot  readily  determine 
the  amount  of  fat  which  belongs  to  the  isolated  muscular  fibres. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  quite  independently  of  the 
fat-cells  of  the  connective  tissue  of  muscle,  the  muscular  fibres  con- 
tain fat  which  they  give  up  to  ether;  we  know  nothing,  however, 
either  as  to  its  amount  or  composition. 

In  phosphorus  poisoning  a  fatty  degeneration  of  muscle  occurs, 
similar  to  that  observed  to  occur  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  specially 
affecting  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart.  In  all  probability, 
in  this  as  in  other  cases,  the  fatty  degeneration  is  an  evidence  of 
impeded  nutrition  (probably  of  imperfect  oxygenation)  of  the  tissue. 

Glycogen,     (QHioO,)^. 

This  body,  which  will  be  treated  of  fully  in  connection  with  tlie 
liver,  is  a  constant  ingredient  of  the  living  muscular  tissue. 

It  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  only  present  in  the  muscles  of  the 
embryo*,  but  it  was  afterwards  shewn  to  occur  in  muscles  of  adult 
animals  under  certain  conditions,  and  later  still  it  was  found  to 
be  constantly  present  by  Nasse*,  Brttcke,  Abeles  and  others. 

ModM  of  ^^  *^®  glycogen  of  muscle,  on  the  cessation  of  the 

■0i»aratiiif  vitality  of  the  tissue,  is  very  rapidly  converted  into 
and  deter-  sugar,  in  order  to  separate  muscle-glycogen  the  tissue 
mlniaiff  tlie  must,  whilst  vet  living,  be  placed  in  boiling  water,  with 
amount  of  i\^q  object  of  destroying  the  amylolytic  ferment  which 
mv^^^  would  efiect  the  change.     It  is  then  taken  out  of  the 

boiling  water,  reduced  to  a  very  fine  state  of  division, 
and  boiled  again  in  water.  From  this  liquid,  impure  glycogen  may 
be  precipitated  by  concentrating  it  and  then  adding  an  excess  of 
alconol.  The  method  of  effecting  the  purification  (by  Briicke's 
method)  of  the  impure  glycogen  obtained  by  this  method  will  be 
described  in  connection  with  liver-glycogen. 

»    ethod  ^^  ^^  exceedingly  diflScult,  indeed  almost  impossible, 

"  "  *  to  extract  the  wnole  of  the  glycogen  from  muscles  by 
boiling  them  with  water.  Briicke*  suggested  that  the  muscle  should 
be  boiled  in  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash.  In  this  way  the 
whole  of  the  glycogen  is  extracted,  but  a  large  quantity  of  proteid 
matter  passes  into  solution.  Abeles*  gets  rid  of  this  by  boiling  with 
zinc  chloride.     His  method  is  the  following: — 

'  Claude  Bernard,  CompUs  Rendwtj  Tol.  XLvm.  (1859)  p.  673. 
'  Nasse,  '*Boitrage  zur  Physiulogie  der  contractilen  Substanz."    Pfliiger's  ArchiVf 
Vol.  II.  (1869)  p.  97—121. 

*  Brficke,  Sitxungtber,  d.  Wifti,  Akad.  Tol.  lziii.  p.  S14. 

*  Abeles,  **Beitriige  zar  Kenntniss  des  Olycogens."    Med,  JdkrhUcher^  1877,  p.  551. 
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The  muscle  of  which  the  glycogen  is  to  be  separated,  is  subjected 
to  long  boiling  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash ;  the  solution  is  then 
almost  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid,  care  being  taken,  however, 
that  the  reaction  still  continues  distinctly  alkaline;  solution  of  chloride 
of  zinc  is  then  added  to  it  and  it  is  boiled  for  a  period  varying 
between  20  and  40  minutes ;  the  proteid  bodies  are  precipitated  and 
an  easily  filtered  clear  liquid  is  obtained.  It  is  of  importance  that 
just  enough  of  the  zinc  salt  should  be  added  to  effect  the  precipita- 
tion. When  this  point  has  been  attained  and  the  clear  liquid  is  no 
longer  rendered  turbid  by  boiling  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  zinc 
chloride,  it  is  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  carefully  washed ;  the  filtrate 
and  washings  are  concentrated  on  a  water-bath,  allowed  to  cool,  and 
then  treated  with  much  alcohol  which  has  been  faintly  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  Glycogen  is  thus  precipitated ;  it  is  collected 
on  a  filter,  washed  with  weak  spirit  containing  about  60  p.  c.  of 
alcohol,  and  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  until  the  washings 
contain  no  zinc ;  the  acid  alcohol  is  then  displaced  by  pure  alcohol, 
and  lastly  the  substance  is  dried,  and  weighed,  or  heated  with  dilute 
mineral  acids  for  2  or  3  hours,  and  the  sugar  formed  determined. 

w      .       A,.  ^1  Nasse  scalds  a   known   weight  of  muscle,    then 

Naflsa'f  method^  j     -i.  •  _x  -^^r  •  i     i  x-^ 

pounds  it  up  m  a  mortar  with  a  weighed  quantity 

of  quartz  sand,  and  digests  it  in  a  beaker  with  water  and  filtered 
saliva  for  some  hours.  He  then  heats  the  mixture  to  100*  C.  on  a 
water  bath,  to  precipitate  soluble  protcids,  then  weighs  the  beaker 
and  its  contents,  and  determines  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  a 
weighed  quantity  of  the  clear  liquid  contains,  employing  for  this  pur- 
pose a  Fehling's  solution  of  which  1  c.c.  corresponds  to  1  milligramme 
of  dextrose.  Assuming  that  the  sugar  formed  from  the  muscle- 
glycogen  has  the  same  reducing  power  as  dextrose,  and  that  it  is 
equally  distributed  throughout  the  scalded  muscle  and  water,  the 
amount  of  glycogen  originally  present  can  be  easily  calculated. 

Proportion  The  amount  of  glycogen  foimd  in  different  muscles 

of  glycogen  of  the  same  animal  and  in  different  individuals  of  the 
In  resting  same  species,  varies  so  much  that  no  general  statement 

can  be  made.  In  Nasse  s  expenments  the  glycogen  of 
resting  muscles  of  frogs  amounted,  on  an  average,  to  0*43  per  cent. 
In  rabbits  the  amount  varied  between  0*47  and  095  per  cent. 
Abeles'  results  were  decidedly  higher.  As  yet,  however,  the  total 
number  of  reliable  determinations  of  the  amount  of  glycogen  in 
muscle  is  too  small  to  allow  of  any  statement  being  made  as  to  the 
averaore  amount  of  this  constituent  present. 

We  shall  examine  in  a  future  section  the  changes  in  the  amount 
of  glycogen  brought  about  by  the  passage  of  muscle  from  the  state 
of  rest  into  that  of  activity  or  rigor. 

1  Nasse,  Op.  cit,  p.  101  and  103. 
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Bextnn.    (C.H,,OJ.. 

Limpricht*  and  Scherer  asserted  that  horse-flesh  contains  dextrin ; 
the  former  observer  obtained  large  quantities  from  the  muscles  of 
young  horses. 

It  may  be  taken  as  certain*  that  the  body  was  however  glycogen- 
dextrin^  produced  after  death  from  glycogen. 

Fermentable  Sugar. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  muscle  in  a  state  of  rest  coDtained 
a  small  quantity  of  sugar.  From  the  observations  of  Nasse"  it  would 
appear  that  sugar  is  only  developed  during  activity  or  rigor  and  that 
none  is  actually  found  in  muscle  at  rest. 

Inostt    C.H„0.  +  2H,0. 

This  noD-fermentable  isomer  of  grape-sugar  was  discovered    by 
Scherer^  in   the   muscular   substance   of  the   heart,  and   has    since 
been  found  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  of  which  it  is  said,  however,  not 
to  be  an  invariable  constituent ;  it  is  said  to  occur  especially  in  the 
muscles  of  drunkards.     It  is  likewise  present  in  the  tissues  of  the 
nervous  system  (Mtiller),  and  in  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys  and  spleen  of 
oxen  (Cloetta*);   it  has  been  found  in  the  kidneys  of  man,  in  the 
urine  of  certain  cases  of  Bright's  disease,  in  the  urine  of  diabetes 
mellitus;   in  the  liquid  contents   of  hepatic  hydatid   cysts.     Inosit 
is  found  in  many  plants*,  as  in  green  kidney  beans,  the  unripe  fruit  of 
JPhaseolua  vulgaris  (by  Vohl,  who  gave  to  it  the  name  Phaseomannite) : 
in  the  green  pods  and  unripe  seeds  of  the  garden  pea  {Pisum  sativum) : 
in  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  lentil  {Ervum  lens),  and  of  the  common 
acacia  {Rohinia  pseudacacia) :  in  the  heads  of  the  common  cabbage 
(Brassica  olera^ea,  var.  capitata) :  in  the  herb  of  foxglove  {Digitalis 
purpurea) ;   in  the  leaves  and  stem  of  dandelion  {Taraxacum  dens 
leonis),  not  from  the  flowers  or  roots;  in  the  shoots  of  the  potato;  in 
the  green  herb  and  unripe  berries  of  asparagus ;  and  in  two  crypto- 
gamic  plants,  viz.  Lactarius  piperatvs,  L,  and  Clavaria  crocea,  Pezs^ 

^  Limprieht,  Arm.  d,  Chem,  ii.  Pharm.  Vol.  cxxzin.  (1865)  p.  295. 

*  Nasse,  ^'Chemie  a.  Stoffwe<diBel  d.  Muskeln."  Hermann's  Handbueh  der  Phy- 
Biologie,  Vol.  i.  part  i  p.  280. 

*  Nasse,  "Beiirage  zor  Physiologie  der  contractilen  Substanz.**  Pfliiger's  Arckiv^ 
Vol.  II.  (1869)  p.  103. 

*  Bcherei,  Annal,  d.  Chem,  u.  Pharm,,  Vol.  LXxni.  (1850)  p.  822. 

*  Cloetta,  ibid.  Vol.  xcix.  p.  289. 

'  This  list  of  plants  in  which  inosit  occurs  is  copied  verbatim  from  Watt*8 
Dietiotmry^  Vol.  in.  p.  274. 

'  As  to  the  identity  of  the  inosit  from  vegetable  and  animal  tissues  consult  Jauret  et 
Villiers,  C(mpte$  Rendut,  Vol.  lzizyi.  p.  i86. 
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Perparatioii  An  aqueous  extract  of  muscle  (preferably  of  the 

firom  MiLMfle.  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart)  is  prepared.  This  is  freed 
^^^•*^^**  from  albumin  by  boiling  &c.,  then  treated  with  baryta 
"^  water  to  free  it  from  phosphates;  it  is  concentrated,  set 

aside,  and  the  creatine  is  allowed  to  crystallize  out;  the  mother  liquor 
is  boiled  with  four  times  its  volume  of  alcohol;  a  precipitate  is  formed 
which,  according  as  it  adheres  to  the  bottom  or  separates  in  a  floccu- 
lent  form,  is  separated  by  decantation  or  filtration.  The  clear  liquid 
is  set  aside  for  24  hours,  when  crystals  of  inosit  often  separate ;  if  not, 
ether  is  added  and  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  shaken  again 
and  again  ;  inosit  then  separates  out  gradually  in  the  form  of  leaflets 
having  the  lustre  of  mother-of-pearl.  An  excess  of  ether  does  not 
interfere  with  the  precipitation,  but  merely  causes  the  separating 
crystals  to  be  smaller  (Hoppe-Seyler).  The  impure  inosit  obtained 
by  the  above  methods  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  cold 
alcohol,  and  recrystallized  from  water. 

n..^^w4^  Inosit  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  large,  colourless, 

roonoclmic  tables,  sometimei«  arranged  m  groups  like 
cauliflower-heads. 

The  crystals  of  inosit  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1*1154  at  5^ ;  they 
effloresce  in  dry  air,  or  in  vacuo ;  at  100**  C.  the  whole  of  the  water  of 
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crystallization  is  given  ofi^,  and  the  anhydrous  inosit  melts  at  110^ 
setting,  on  sudden  cooling,  in  fine  needles.  Inosit  dissolves  in  6  parts 
of  water  at  19**  C. ;  it  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether. 
Solutions  of  inosit  when  boiled  with  basic  lead  acetate  yield  instantly 
a  transparent  jelly  (containing  the  compound  C^Hj^0^2Pb,0) ;  this 
reagent  has  been,  indeed,  employed  by  some  observers  m  the  separation 
of  inosit. 

Inosit  has  a  sweet,  saccharine,  taste ;   it  is  not  fermentable ;  it 
does  not  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization;  it  does  not  yield  a  yellow  or 


*  Boedccker,  it  nit.  d,  Chem,  u.  Pharm,,  Vol.  czm.  p.  118. 
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browii  'Colour  when  boiled  with  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies ;  it 
does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution,  but  changes  its  colour  to  green. 

8di«rer*8  When  inosit  is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  the  solution 

"•***"*•  evaporated  nearly  to    dryness,  then  moistened    with 

ammonia  and  a  small  quantity  of  calcium  chloride,  and  again  evapo< 
rated,  a  rose-red  colouration  is  produced.  Scherer'a  test  omy  succeeds 
with  nearly  pure  inosit. 

GaUou'  When  a  solution  containing  inosit  is  evaporated^  at 

TMction^.  a  gentle  heat,  nearly  to  dryness,  then   treated  with 

a  small  drop  of  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  (the  solutipn  used  in 
Liebig's  method  for  the  estimation  of  urea  answers  very  v^ell)  and 
evaporated  carefully  to  dryness,  a  yellowish  white  residue  is  obtained; 
on  further  cautiously  heating,  the  yellow  chauges  to  a  deep  rose- 
colour,  which  disappears  on  cooliug  but  reappears  on  again  heating. 
This  constitutes  a  delicate  and  characteristic  reaction,  helping  to 
confirm,  the  presence  of  inosit,  the  identification  of  which  should 
however  depend  also  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  ui^der  which 
the  body  was  obtained,  and  upon  such  preppies  as  crystalline  form, 
solubility,  sweetness,  &a 

^.  ^  Inosit  yields  when  treated  with  nitric  acid  nitro-substi- 

of  iSlt  ^*"     tution  compounds  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  have  the 

composition  OeHe(NO,),Oe  (Hexanitroinosit)  and  C,H,(NO^,0, 
(Trinitroinosit) ;  these  bodies  explode  when  struck. 

In  the  presence  of  decomposing  proteids,  inosit  ib  decomposed,  with  the 
formation  of  propionic,  butyric  and  ordinary  lactic  acids  (Vohl). 

Proportton  -^  ^^^  previously  been  stated,  inosit  is  not  an  invari- 

of  inotit  in     able  constituent  of  muscle.    According  to  Jacobsen, 
MTude.  horse  flesh  contains  0003  per  cent,  of  inosit 

The  Ferments  present  in  Muscle, 

Muscle  contains  a  trace  of  pepsin,  as  was  shewn  by  Briicke.  It  is 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  its  presence  that  muscle  so  readily  dis- 
solves in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Dead  muscle  also  contains  an 
amylolytic  ferment  which  readily  converts  the  muscle-glycogen  into 
sugar.  Other  hypothetical  ferments  have  been  surmised  to  exist  in 
order  to  explain  the  processes  going  on  in  muscle  during  activity 
and  rigor. 

The  Inoroanio  Constituents  of  Muscle. 

The  proportion  of  water  in  muscle  varies  between 
Water.  y^  ^^^  ^q  ^^  cent,  the  average  being  about  75.     It  is 

said  to  be  larger  in  young  than  in  adult  animals.  The  muscles  o£ 
cold-blooded  animals  contain  more  water  than  those  of  warm-blooded 
animals. 

^  Oallois,  De  VInosurie.    Paris,  1864.    The  Author  has  been  unable  to  consult 
this  Memoir. 
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The  variations  in  the  proportion  of  water  which   occur  during 
muscular  contraction  will  be  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  section. 

mnerai  Fresh  muscle  yields  on  ignition  from  1  to  1*5  per 

Baiti.  cent,  of  miaeral  matters,  contaiaing  as  their  principal 

constituent  potassium  and  phosphoric  acid.  100  parts  of  the  mixed 
mineral  matters  contain  about  36  parts  of  phosphoric  acid.  There 
are  also  small  quantities  of  calcium  and  magnesium  phosphates  and 
traces  of  chlorine  and  iron.  The  remarkable  preponuerance  of 
potassium  over  sodium  in  the  aah  is  to  be  remarked. 


SUMMABT  OF  THE  QUANTITATIVE  COMPOSITION  OF  MuSCLE. 

In  the  followmg  Table,  which  la  qaoted  from  Hofmann^,  the  ayerage  amounts  of  the 
variooB  oonstitaents  in  1000  of  the  mosolca  of  Tertebratee  is  given. 


Ifammalw. 

Birds. 

Cold-blooded 
animals. 

Solid  constituents  in  1000 

217     256 

227     282 

200 

Water       „            „     „ 

745—783 

717—773 

800 

Organic  matters      „     „ 

208     245 

217—263 

180     190 

Inorganic     „          „      „ 

9—10 

10—19 

10—20 

Coagulated    albumin.     Sarco- 
lemma,  nuclei,  vessels    • 

U5_167 

150—177 

0) 

Alkaline  albuminate 

28-6— 30-1 

Creatine 

20 

3-4 

23 

Xanthine  and  IlTpoxanthinc 
Taurine 

0-2 

0-7  horse 

0-0 

11 

Inosit 

0-03 

Glycogen 
Lactic  acid 

4-1     50 
0-4— 0-7 

30—50 

Phosphoric  acid 
Potash 

3-4    4-8 
30— 3-9 

Soda 

0-4     0-43 

Lime 

016—018 

Magnesia 
Sodium  Chloride 

0-4     0-41 
0.04—01 

s 

Oxide  of  Iron 

0-03— 01 

Sect.  2.    General  Phenomena  of  Livixq  Muscle.  > 

Muade  in  a  state  of  Best 

We  have  in  the  previous  section  made  ourselves  acquainted  with 
the  normal  appearances  and  composition  of  living  muscular  tissue. 

1  Hofmann,  Lehrimeh  der  Zoochemie,  p.  104. 
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MUSCLE  IN   A   STATE  OF   RE9T. 


fftOOWT. 

The  maintenance  of  this  normal — or  in  other  words, 
the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  tissue  from  moment 
ofBarang  to  moment — la  a  physiological  act  consisting   in   suc- 

■*"•"*"■  cessive    and   simultaneous   degenerations   and  regene- 

rations of  parts.  The  apparent  changelessiiesa  of  repose  depends 
upon  the  regularity  and  equilibrium  of  many  bidden  changos.  The 
general  nature  of  these  changes  is  roughly  indicated  by  comparing 
the  constitution  of  the  blood  flowing  to  and  from  muscles.  The 
blood  enters  muscle  comparatively  rich  in  oxygen  and  poor  in  carbon 
dioxide  j  it  leaves  the  tissue  relatively  poor  in  oxygen  and  rich  in 
carbon  dioxide.  Therefore  the  changes  of  degeneration  and  regene- 
ration proceeding  within  the  muscle  are,  collectively,  changes  in  which 
lit  least  carbon  and  oxygen  are  implicated  ;  and  further,  they  are,  at 
least  in  part,  of  the  nature  of  oxidations.  Hence  it  appears  that  a 
supply  of  new  matter  to  the  tissue  is  ultimately  indispensable.  The 
tissue  is  the  channel  of  a  continuous  circulation  or  migration  of  matter ; 
it  is  the  theatre  of  constant  material  exchanges.  The  blood  conveys  to 
it  the  substances  which  are  needed;  these  are  elaborated,  rearranged, 
and  converted  into  other  forms  within  the  tissue ;  and  are  finally  again 
cast  out  into  the  blood-current.  These  operations,  wrought  within  the 
tissue  of  muscle  dming  repose, are  included  in  the  term  Nvtrition; 
which  may  be  defined,  in  a  figure  now  well  known  to  Physiolt^y, 
as  the  sum  total  of  the  processes  which  maintain  the  'stock'  of  the 
organism  at  the  normal.  In  reality  these  internal  processes  of 
muscle  at  rest  are  but  little  understood ;  most  of  our  knowledge 
of  them  is  derived  by  inference  from  the  processes  of  muscular  con- 
traction. But  we  may  aasume  that  they  occur  in  at  least  three  well- 
defined  stagea  In  the  first,  what  may  be  called  raw  material  la 
received  into  the  tissue  and  wtored  up  in  some  proximate  modification; 
in  the  second,  this  store  is  elaborated  into  an  intermediate  form  by  a 
process  independent  of  the  process  of  storing;  and  in  the  third  stage 
this  intermediate  body  suffers  decomposition  into  certain  ultimate 
products,  some  of  which,  but  probably  not  all,  are  discharged  into  the 
blood. 

The  grounds  for  assuming  this  threefold  process  will  be  understood 
when  the  contraction  of  muscle  has  been  discussed.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  it  finds  an  exact  analogy  in  the  processes  of  glandular 
tissues. 

The  trans fonnations  of  matter  witliiu  the  substance  of  resting 
muscle,  though  the  more  obvious,  are  not  the  sole  phenomena  of 
nutritiou.  Running  parallel  with  them  are  certain  transformations  of 
energy.  The  energy  implied  in  the  mutual  affinities  of  the  elements 
involved  in  the  transformations  of  matter,  undergoes  conversion  into 
energy  of  other  forms  during  the  various  nutritive  changes. 

What  these  fonns  are,  is  ^ain  largely  a  matter  of  inference.  Il 
is  unquestioned  that  heat  is  the  most  important.  A  short  time  ago 
electncal  inequalities  or  tensions  would  probably  have  been  set  down  an 
a  second  form  ;    but  this  is  no  longer  ailmissible.     The  various  move- 
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raents  of  small  masses,  where  they  occur,  such  as  in  the  fission  of 
nuclei  and  of  fibres,  constitute  a  third  form.  A  fourth,  if  entirely 
hypothetical,  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  not  indeed  another  form 
of  actual  energy,  like  heat  or  mechanical  motion,  into  which  the  enei^ 
of  chemical  affinity  is  converted ;  but  rather  a  re-distribution  of 
the  original  potential  energy.  The  elaboration  of  the  intermediate 
product  in  the  above  series  of  tissue-changes  is  entirely  unknown  to  us 
in  its  nature  ;  but  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  it  is  not  altogether 
a  process  in  which  stronger  affinities  are  satisfied  at  every  step.  It 
may,  in  part,  be  a  dissociation ;  in  which  case  some  of  the  energy  set 
free  in  toe  chemical  changes  of  the  final  stage  may  again  at  once 
become  potential. 

The  intensity  of  the  chemical  and  physical  processes  of  resting 
muscle  depends  upon  temperature,  the  supply  of  the  necessary  sub- 
stances, and  what  may  be  called  the  nutritive  instinct,  or  inherent 
capacity,  of  the  tissue  for  the  changes.  Both  the  supply  of  matter 
and  the  capacity  of  the  tissue  for  the  changes  in  question,  are  exalted 
in  the  active  state  of  muscle. 


Muscle  in  Action. 

a«n«rai  '^^^  phenomena  of  resting  muscle  thus  consist  of 

Phenomeiia  of  two  parallel  and  associated  series  of  transformatious, 
oontraotiiiff  one  of  matter,  the  other  of  energy.  The  same  dualism 
Mnaoie.  jg  g^gj^  jj^  active  muscle.    The  whole  phenomenon  of 

contraction  comprises  (1)  a  sudden  acceleration  and  extension  of 
chemical  decompositions,  and  (2)  a  sudden  and  extensive  conversion 
of  the  potential  energy  of  chemical  affinity  into  actual  energy  of 
various  forms.  The  manifestations  of  actual  energy  in  the  case  of 
contracting  muscle  are  pronounced  and  admit  of  a  careful  study; 
they  assume  the  form  of  heat,  electrical  inequality,  and  mechanic 
motion. 

Special  Contraction   may  be  started  either  by  the  normal 

Pbenomezui of  stimulus  proceeding  from  a  nerve;  or  by  electrical, 
Oontraction.  chemical,  thermal,  or  mechanical  stimuli  applied  to 
muscle  even  in  the  absence  of  nerves.  In  its  mechanical  aspect  con- 
traction is  a  shortening  and  thickening  both  of  the  whole  muscle  and 
of  its  individual  fibres,  associated  in  the  case  of  entire  muscles  with  a 
small  reduction  of  bulk.  Contracted  muscle  is  less  elastic  and  more 
extensile  than  resting  muscle. 

Micro-  Viewed  under  the  microscope,  the  act  of  contraction 

Bcopic  ap-  falls  into  well-marked  stages.     In  the  first,  the  bands 

pearancei.  draw  near  together  as  the  muscular  fibre  shortens ;  and 

the  dark  and  light  bands  approximate  in  tint,  until  the  whole  fibre 
is  evenly  dark  with  little  or  no  striation:  this  is  called  the  honuh 
fjeneons  staije.    As  contraction  proceeds,  striae  again  appear,  but  this 
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lime  in  a  regular  altersatloD  of  simplt;  dark  and  slmplu  bright  bands. 
There  ia  however  this  difference:  those  parts  of  the  fibre  which 
before  were  dark  aro  now  bright,  and  those  parts  which  formerly 
were  bright  are  now  dark.  Tho  fibre  has  emerged  from  the  homo- 
geneous Btagc  with  its  bands  iutcrchaDged  as  far  as  regards  their  tint; 
iind  tiiis,  therefore,  may  be  calleJ  the  stage  of  transposed  bavds.  Their 
transpositioD  only  affects  the  shade  or  tint  of  the  stripes,  the  isotropous 
and  double -refracting  elements  of  the  fibre  maintaining  their  original 
relatjonsbip.  This  is  well  shewn  in  the  figure  on  p.  314,  where  the 
same  contracting  muscle  is  exhibited  by  ordinary  and  by  polarized 
light. 

It  may  be  added  that  Eugelmanu  believes  be  has  demonstrated  that, 
in  contraction,  tho  volutuo  ot*  tLe  maiu  double-refracting  zone  iucreoaeB 
at  the  expense  ot  the  iaotropoiia  layers. 

If  contraction  is  started  at  one  point  with  a  given 

intensity  it  does  not  instantly  extend  over  the  whole  fibre; 

but  travels  along  it  as  a  wave  with  a  velocity  of  3  metres  a  second  in 

frogs.     In  the  case  of  excised  rauacles,  the  wave  suffers  in  ita  course  a 

diminution'  of  intensity. 

Latent  ^Vhen  muscle  is  directly  stimulated  the  contractile 

psriod.  force  does  not  at  once  begin  to  develope.     An  interval 

elapses  between  the  application  of  the  stimulus  and  the  beginning  of 
contraction  ;  this  is  known  as  tha  period  of  Intent  stimulation,  or  latent 
period.  Its  value  was  determined  by  Helmholtz  to  be  about  ^^^  sec., 
but  it  is  found  to  vary  in  dltferent  circumstances,  and  under  favour- 
able eonditiona  it  is  said  to  become  as  short  as  ^^  or  ^^  of  a  sec* 

Canm,  or  When   once  started,   the    force    does    not    spring 

Curve,  of  suddenly  to  perfection,  but  developes  in  course  of  time. 

coUracUtm.  If  g,  resistance  be  opposed  to  the  shortening  of  the 
muscle  it  is  clear  that  no  contraction  can  occur  until  the  contractile 
force  has  grown  large  enough  to  overbalance  the  resistance  ;  hence, 
the  greater  the  resistance,  the  longer  the  interval  which  must  elapse 
between  the  moment  of  stimulation  and  the  beginning  of  actual 
contraction.  During  contraction  the  contractile  force  does  work  and 
becomes  spent.  Hence  a  smaller  resistance  serves  to  check  contraction 
near  its  end  than  near  its  beginuino.  The  rapidity  of  contraction  is 
not  equal  throughout  its  course;  it  first  increases  and  then  diminishes 
until  the  summit  of  contraction  is  reached,  as  it  usually  is  within 
riiil  <"'  T^  "^^  "^  second  after  stimulation.  Beyond  the  maximum 
the  contractile  force  dies  gradually  away';  this  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  course  of  re-extension  under  the  influence  of  a  weight,  which 

'  See  Hermium's  Ilandbucli  ier  Phynoiogif,  Bd.  i.  Abtli.  i.  p.  S5. 

*  Seo  Hemiuui'ii  Handbuch,  Bd.  i.  Abth.  i.  p.  86. 

'  Heidcnhun,  "  Ucbcr  Ad.  Fick's  expcriiiiuiitollcn  Btwoifl  Hir  die  Giiltickoit  den 
OoMtxes  von  dor  Erhiltmig  der  Kmft  w>i  dtir  MuBkcliuBaiiiioeiiiu--hunB.''  TflUger's 
J.rtk.,  Ted.  ii.  p.  43D. 
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is  not  such  as  to  admit  of  the  assumption  that  gravity  alone  deter- 
mines it;  and  it  becomes  more  than  probable  when  we  learn  that 
the  heat-developing  processes^  and  the  chemical  processes*  are  also 
carried  over  into  the  relaxing  period.  The  duration  of  the  period  of 
relaxation  is  about  y^  of  a  second.  Muscle  appears  to  have  no  power 
of  active  re-extension  . 

When  stimuli  are  thrown  into  muscle  with  sufficient 
rapidity,  contractions  overtake  one  another,  sum  their 
effects,  and  maintain  the  muscle  against  extending  forces,  in  a 
position  more  or  less  of  maximum  contraction.  Such  continued  con- 
traction is  called  a  tetanus,  the  laws  of  which  beloDg  to  the  physics 
of  muscle. 

The  course  of  contraction  is  not  similar  in  all  kinds  of  muscle; 
nor  is  the  course  the  same  in  any  one  muscle  under  all  circumstances. 
Thus  the  rate  of  contraction  is  much  quicker  in  the  muscles  of 
insects  than  in  those  of  frogs ;  and  quicker  in  the  latter  again  than 
in  those  of  the  tortoise ;  and  in  these  than  in  the  heart-muscle ;  and 
in  this  than  in  the  smooth  muscles  of  the  intestines  or  ureter.  Such 
differences  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  physiologist  as  indicating 
either  differences  in  the  machinery  for  the  conversion  of  energies, 
or  different  capacities  for  the  chemical  changes  upon  which  contraction 
depends. 

Red  and  In  respect  of  such  internal  machinery,  or  capacity,  the 

Pale  itriated  differences  of  red  and  pale  striated  muscles  are  remark- 
Mnaoies.  ^ble.     The  contraction  of  the  red  variety  is  slow  and 

enduring,  10  stimuli  a  second  being  enough  to  cause  almost  unbroken 
tetanus;  while  of  the  pale  variety,  the  contractions  are  short  and  sharp, 
20 — 30  stimuli  a  second  being  needed  for  a  perfect  fusion  of  them*.  In 
the  former  the  latent  period  is  so  long  as  -^  sec. ;  while  in  the  latter 
it  has  the  value  of  -X  sec*. 

These  physiological  differences  are  all  associated  with  varieties  of 
structure ;  but  differences  of  a  similar  nature  may  be  exhibited  by  the 
same  muscle  when  it  contracts  under  varied  conditions.  Thus  cold, 
many  poisons,  and  incipient  exhaustion  prolong  contraction  and 
diminish  its  amplitude.    Indeed  the  stimulus  of  a  sharp  blow  to  dying 

idio-miu-        muscle  often  produces  a  local  contraction  which  may  be 
coiarOon-  likened  to  a  wheal,  and  which  may  persist  for  a  long 

*'*^"*'  time:  such  a  contraction  is  described  as  *idio- muscular*. 

Abeointe  The  force  of  muscular  contraction  is  measured  by 

'orce-  the   weight  which   is  just  sufficient  to  prevent  the 

1  Steiner,  **  Ucber  die  Wanneentwioklimg  bei  der  Wiederanadfthnnng  dee  HuakelB." 
PflUgcr's  Arch.,  Vol.  xi.  p.  196. 

*  Heidenhain  with  Landau  and  Paoiillj,  Loc.  cit.  Pfliiger*8  Arch.,  Vol.  u.  p.  429. 

'  KUhno,  Loc.  cit.     Arch.  f.  Anat,  PhyiioL  u.  wiss.  Med.  (Beichert  n.  da  Bois- 
Rf-ymoud),  1859,  p.  815. 

*  Kroneoker  and  Stirling,  **Tho  Genesis  of  Tetanus.'*   Journal  of  PhytioL  (Foster), 
\o\.  I.  p.  .S95. 

^  lUinvicr,  Loc,  cH.    Arch,  de  phytiol,  norm,  et  path.,  2  s6r.  Vol.  i.  p.  5. 
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shortening  of  the  muscle'.  Tbe  force  variea  with  the  stimulus :  as 
ihU  gradually  increases,  that  enlarges,  quickly  at  first  but  after- 
wards more  slowly,  until  a  maximum  is  gained,  which  is  known  as 
the  '  absolute  force '.  The  absolute  force  is  usually  stated  to  be  2800 — 
3lt00  grms.  per  sq.  centimetre  of  tetanized  frog-muscle ;  and  between 
6(H)0  and  SOOO  grros.  per  sq.  centimetre  in  the  muscles  of  man 
voluntarily  contracted*. 

These  numbers  cannot  be  taken  as  tbe  direct  or  exact  equivalent 
of  that  portion  of  the  chemical  changes  which  is  devoted  to  me- 
chanical effect.  For  the  result  so  obtained  is  less  than  the  true 
absolute  force  of  the  muscle  experimented  on  by  an  amount  which 
depends  on  its  extensibility.  If  muscle  were  more  elastic  than  it  is, 
although  the  procesis  of  contraction  with  all  its  chemical  changes  re- 
mained the  same,  the  absolute  force  would  seem  to  be  less.  This  may 
readily  be  demonstrated  by  interposing  an  elastic  band  between  the 
rnuscle  and  the  weight  about  to  be  raised.  The  absolute  force  of  such 
a  system  is  less  than  that  of  the  muscle  alone;  whence  we  may  conclude 
that  the  proper  extensibility  of  muscle  has  a  like  diminishing  effect'. 

If  a  loaded  muscle  be  made  to  contract  by  the  application  of 
a  BttmuluB,  the  height  through  which  the  load  is  raised  is  called  the 
lift;  and  this  multiplied  iuto  tbe  load  gives  tbe  value  of  tbe  mechani- 
cal work  actually  done.  As  the  stimulus  is  increased,  tbe  lift  grows 
proportionally  to  tbe  Btiranlus  up  to  a  maximum,  beyond  which 
it  remains  coostaut*.  Inasmuch  as  muscle  is  extensible,  and 
its  extensibility  is  increased  during  the  state  of  contraction,  it  is 
clear  that  the  lift  is  tbe  expression  of  the  actual  shortening  of 
the  muscle  minus  tbe  difference  between  the  extension  of  tbe 
uncontracted  and  the  extension  of  the  contracted  muscle.  For  the 
full  illustration  of  this  the  reader  is  referred  to  Ed.  Weber's  article 
'  Muskelbewegung'  in  Wagner's  Handivorterbuch,  and  to  the  Text- 
books of  Physiology. 

Tbe  lift  varies  also  with  tbe  load,  becoming  smaller  as  the  load 
increases ;  and  the  variation  is  such  that  the  product  of  lift  into  load 
first  of  all  increases  and  afterwards  decreases  as  the  load  varies  from 
nothing  onwards.  In  other  words,  within  certain  limits,  the  more  a 
muscle  is  weighted  the  more  mechanical  work  will  a  given  stimulus 
produce.  The  increased  tension  to  which  the  muscle  is  for  the  time 
subjected  converts  it  into  a  body  capable  of  yielding  a  larger  amount 
of  mechanical  work  than  the  same  muscle  less  tense.  Not  only  does 
the  state  of  tension  in  tbe  very  act  of  contraction  influence  tbe  work 
done,  but  the  state  of  tension  immediately  prior  to  contraction  has 
the  same  effect:  the  greater  the  tension  the  greater  within  certaiu 
limits^  the  yield  of  mechanical  energy. 

>  E.  Weber,  Wnener'a  Handicnrlerbaeh,  in.  S,  p.  84.  HelmboKz,  Arch.  f.  Atiat. 
Fhytiol.  u.  iciu.  Mrd.  (HflUer),  1860,  p.  276  ;  1853,  p.  19Q. 

>  See  Uermaim's  Handtmch,  Bd.  i.  Abth.  i.  p.  B4. 

>  flee  Hormanu'a  Handbaeh,  Bd.  i.  Abth.  i.  p.  65. 

*  Pick.    Seo  Ucnuauu'e  Haudbueh,  Bd.  I.  Abtli.  i.  p.  108. 

'  Ueidenhaiu,  SIteluiiiiicke  LeiilHHg,  WSnHceiilKickluni)  tiiiil  Stujfvmiali  bei 
iituKellkSligkdt.    Lolpzig,  1864,  p.  84. 
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M^'Htniiin  Tho  maximum  work  done  under  most  favourable 

woriL  conditions  is  said  to  vary  between  about  3500  and  5500 

gram-meters  per  gram  of  frog-mu8cle\ 

HaatofCon-  ^^^  mechanical  motion  of  contraction  is  not  the 

traettng  only  exhibition  of  kinetic  energy  which  accompanies 

Mnade.  |j^g  chemical  changes  of  acting  muscle.   During  tetanus' 

and  in  single  contractions^  the  muscles  become  raised  in  temperature ; 
and  since  this  occurs  in  muscles  removed  from  the  circulation  or 
even  in  muscles  entirely  removed  from  the  bodv,  it  must  be  due 
to  the  heat-developing  processes  of  the  tissue  itself. 

Helmholtz,  in  a  2 — 3  minutes-tetanus  through  nerves,  found  the 
thigh  of  a  frog  raised  'lit  to  *18'  C. ;  and  Heidenhain  observed  the 
temperature  of  the  gastrocnemius  to  be  raised  '001  to  OOS'*  C,  in 
a  single  contraction. 

If  the  weight  of  the  gastrocnemius  be  known,  and  also  the  specific 
heat  of  muscular  tissue,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  in  beat-units  the  amount 
of  heat  generated  in  one  contraction.  Fick^,  taking  the  specific  heat 
of  muscle  to  equal  that  of  water,  found  that  in  one  energetic  contraction, 
under  most  favourable  conditions  for  activity,  every  gram  of  the  contracting 
muscle  generates  heat  enough  to  raise  3*1  mgr.  of  water  through  1*^  0. 
The  specific  heat  of  muscle  is  however  stated  to  be  '7692  by  Adamkiewicz\ 
and  -825  by  Rosenthal  •. 

The  evolution  of  heat  in  contraction  is  amenable  to  the  same 
influences  as  the  evolution  of  mechanical  work ;  but  though  amen- 
able in  the  same  sense  it  is  not  so  in  the  same  degree.  Thus,  as  the 
stimulus  gains  in  strength,  not  only  does  the  lift  become  higher, 
but  the  heat  liberated  is  also  increased,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  heat  evolved  is  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  lift^  So  also  the 
greater  the  tension  of  a  muscle,  whether  before  or  during  contraction, 
the  greater,  within  bounds,  will  be  the  heat  evolved  as  well  as 
the  work  done ;  but  here  agiiin,  as  the  tension  increases,  the  heat 
evolved  reaches  a  maximum  and  begins  to  decline  sooner  than 
the  mechanical  effect*. 

^  Hormann*8  Handbuch,  Bd.  i.  Abth.  i.  p.  79. 

*  Bunzen  in  QilheiVs  Annaleh,  1807,  vol.  xxv.  p.  157  :  quoted  iu  Heidonhain,  Mecha- 
nUche  Lriitnng,  etc.,  p.  33,  where  also  wiU  be  found  an  account  of  the  earlier  researches 
in  which  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  of  muscles  within  the  body,  was  found  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  exercise.  Helmholtz,  **  Ueber  die  Wiirmecnt¥dcklung  bei  der  Muskelaotion.  ** 
Arch.  /.  Anat,  Physiol,  u.  win.  Med,  (Miiller),  1S18,  p.  lU. 

'  Heidenhain,  Mechanische  Leistung,  Warmeentwicklung  und  Stoffumtatz  bei  Iftw- 
kelthdtiifkeit,    Leipzig,  1864,  p.  73. 

*  Fick,  **Uebcrdie  Warmeentwicklung  bei  dcr  Muskelznckung."  Pfltigcr*s  Arehiv, 
Vol.  XVI.  p.  84. 

^  Adamkiowicz,  *'  Die  Wiirmelcitung  dcs  Muskcls.*'  AreK  /.  Anat.  PhytioU  m.  wiu. 
Med.  (Koichcrt  and  du  Bois-Beymond),  1876,  p.  254. 

^  Bosenthal,  **  Ueber  die  specifisohe  Wanne  thierischer  Gewebe."  MonaUber,  d, 
lierliner  Acad.,  1878,  p.  307. 

7  NawaUohiu,  **  Myothermische  Untersuchuogen.*'  Pflugor*8  Arehiv,  Vol.  uv. 
I».  296. 

^  lieidonhaio,  Mechanische  L^istung^  etc.  p.  84  ct  seq. 
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When  muscle  Lecomea  exhausted,  both  the  work  done  and  the  heat 
generated  decline;  but  the  latter  more  quickly  than  the  former'.  The 
cause  of  thia  dissimilarity  may  be  one  or  other  of  the  two  following.  It 
may  be  that  the  heat-evolying  and  the  work-evolving  appliances  in 
muscle  are  totally  distinct,  and  variously  aflected  by  the  same  condi- 
tions. Or  it  may  bo  that  the  heat  and  mechanical  work  of  muscle.  like 
the  heat  and  mechanical  work  of  a  atcam-engine,  arise  in  a  common 
fundamental  combustion ;  and  that  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
two  are  to  some  extent  determined  by  external  conditions,  just 
as  BOme  steam-enginea  work  more  economically  than  others,  t.e,  with 
a  larger  proportionate  yield  of  mechanical  work'. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  Iieat-developing  processes  are  oc- 
curring durmg  the  latent  period';  but  there  is  httle  doubt  that  they 
continue  beyond  the  period  of  masimum  contraction.  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  heat  developed  in  a  muscle  is  influenced  by  the  load 
which  it  bears  during  relaxation  as  it  is  by  that  which  it  bears  in 
contraction;  and  such  influence  cannot  be  explained  as  the  result 
of  mere  forcible  extension'. 

The  proportion  of  heat  and  work  evolved  in  contraction  has  been 
determined  by  Fick'  in  the  case  of  excised  frog-muscles  to  vaiy 
according  to  the  load ;  the  greater  the  load  the  larger  the  proportion 
of  the  total  actual  energy  taken  up  by  mechanical  work.  Under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  for  the  performance  of  mechanical 
work  the  relation  of  work  to  heat  was  1  :  3'8,  and  in  the  least 
favourable  of  Tick's  experiments  the  relation  was  1  :  23'6.  It  is 
extremely  uncertain  how  far  these  fractions  can  be  apphed  to  muscles 
within  the  body,  or  to  the  muscles  of  warm-blooded  animala. 

Fick's  demonatration  of  this  interesting  reLitioiuJiip  depends  upon  the 
fact  that,  when  tiio  motion  of  a  fulling  body  is  suddenly  arrested,  an 
amount  of  heat  appears,  equivalent  to  the  mechanical  motion  destroyeil. 
By  direct  experiment  he  proved  that,  if  a  weight  Huspeuded  from  a  musclu 
la  raised  by  external  means  to  a  certain  height  and  then  let  fall,  the  muscle 
Buffers  a  heating  projiortionBte  to  the  fall,  t'.^.  which  ia  the  precise 
equivalent  of  the  work  done  in  lifting  the  weight.  He  therefore  caused 
a  loatleil  muscle  to  contract  and  afterwards  allowed  it  to  re-extend  under 
the  weight  whidi  it  had  lifted ;  and  then  observed  by  how  much  the 
temperature  of  the  muscle  had  been  raised.  From  the  specific  heat  of 
muscular  tissue  he  was  able  to  calculate  the  total  quantity  of  heat  gained 
by  the  muscle  in  the  proce^;  and  by  subtracting  from  this  total  the  heat- 
equivalent  of  the  work  done  in  ruiaing  the  weight,  he  was  able  to  compare 
the  heating  of  a  muscle  under  a  certuiu  Inad  aud  the  work  done  in  raising 
the  load. 


I  Heidenhai)),  Neehaniiehe  Ltitlung,  etc.  p.  74. 

*  See  Hermana't  Hamllniek  dtr  PkytioL,  Bd.  l  Abth.  i.  p.  1C8. 

*  NftWftliofain,  7-oe.  cil.  Pfliiger'n  AtcMv,  VoL  iit.  p.  Bll. 

*  Stdiner,  Loc.  elt.  FflQger'B  Arthiv,  Vol.  xi.  p.  201,    See  also  HoiilcrJiaia  with 
indan  nnd  Paoully,  Loe.  cil.  PflilKcr'B  Atchir,  a.  p.  123. 

»  Fick,  Loc.  cil.  Pfliigcr'H  Archii;  Vol.  xvi.  p.  79. 
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Biaotrioai  The  third  form   under  which  the  actual  energy 

teniioiii  of  of  contracting  muscle  appears,  is  that  of  electrical 
oontTMtiiv  disturbance.  Muscles  within  the  body,  or  absolutely 
"*      *'  uninjured  muscles,  are  electrically  homogeneous:  they 

•exhibit  no  current\  But  whenever  a  stimulus  is  applied  to  a 
muscle,  the  spot  stimulated  assumes  a  lower,  or  negative,  potential 
as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  muscle;  so  that  if  the  two  electrodes 
of  a  galvanometer  were  applied  to  an  excited  and  a  non-excited  spot 
of  muscle  respectively,  a  current  would  be  discovered.  This  funo- 
tional  current  increases  to  a  maximum  very  rapidly  and  afterwards 
disappears,  but  more  slowly.  It  begins  instantly  on  stimulation,  i.e.  it 
has  no  latent  period;  and  the  whole  phenomenon  lasts  about  ^ 
sec.  Hence  it  falls  entirely  within  the  latent  period  of  contraction. 
It  travels  down  excised  muscles  from  the  point  of  stimulation  with  a 
velocity  which  agrees  with  that  of  the  contraction-wave,  namely 
about  3  metres  a  second  in  the  frog.  In  the  normal  muscles  of  the 
human  fore-arm  the  velocity  has  been  determined  to  lie  between  10 
and  13  metres  per  sea  like  the  wave  of  contraction,  the  negative 
wave  diminishes  in  intensity  during  its  course  along  excised  muscles; 
but  no  such  diminution  has  been  detected  in  the  case  of  muscles  in 
which  the  processes  of  restitution  are  active*. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  evolution  of  heat  and  mechanical 
effect,  the  disturbance  of  electrical  tension  which  follows  stimulation 
differs  in  degree  according  to  the  different  conditions  of  stimulus, 
irritability  and  tension.  It  increases  up  to  a  maximum  as  the 
stimulus  becomes  more  and  more  intense;  it  diminishes  as  exhaustion 
approaches';  it  increases  with  the  lift^;  and  it  varies  directly  as 
the  tension  of  the  muscular  fibres^ 


Rigor  Mortis, 

Besides  the  conditions  of  rest  and  activity,  there  is  a  third 
condition  of  muscular  tissue  with  characteristic  phenomena  and  a 
singular  bearing  on  the  theories  of  muscular  function,  viz.  the  moribund 
condition. 

After  the  death  of  the  body,  or  after  the  ligature  of  their  tributary 
arteries,  or  on  subjection  to  a  certain  temperature,  muscles  become 
rigid.     That  is  to  say,  they  become  shorter  and  thicker,  and  of  less 

^  Hermann,  "  Uober  das  Fehlen  dos  Stromes  in  nnvenehrten  mhenden  Maskeln." 
Pfliiger'fl  Archiv,  Vol.  in.  p.  86. 

^  BeraRtein,  '*  Ueber  den  zeitlichen  Ycrlaaf  der  negativcn  Schwankunf;  des  Moskel 
Btromes,"  MonaUher,  d,  Berliner  Acad,^  1867,  p.  444.     Untersuchungen  U,  d,  Erregungi^ 
rorpang   im  Nerven-  u.  MuskeUytUm,    Heidelberg,   1871.     Hermann,  **Uebar  den 
Aotionsstrom  der  Mnakeln  im  leb^den  Mensohen.*'    Pfliiger*fl  Archiv,  Vol.  xn.  p.  410. 

"  Hermann,  Handbueh  der  Physiol,  Bd.  x.  Abth.  i.  p.  220. 

^  Harless,  OeL  Anz,  d,  hayr,  Acad.,  xzxyii.  p.  267,  1853;   qnotod  by  Hennami, 
JIandbuch,  Vol.  i.  Abth.  i.  p.  220. 

'  S.  Lamansky,  **  Ucber  die  negativo  StromeaachwaDkang  dee  arbcitondon  MiukcU. 
Pdug6r*s  Arch.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  202. 
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bulk,  OS  in  the  act  of  contraction.  The  lift  of  a  muscle  passing 
into  rigor  is  greater  with  a  small  load,  but  less  with  a  heavy  load, 
than  during  a  single  contraction,  and  the  absolute  force  is  in  the  same 
circumstances  Bometimes  greater  and  sometimea  less.  No  similar 
comparisons  have  yet  been  made  between  rigid  aud  tetanized  muscles'. 

Bigid  muscle  ia  less  extensile,  as  well  as  less  elastic,  than  normal 
resting  muscle,  thus  differing  from  contracted  muscle,  which  is  more 
extensile.  It  is,  farther,  distinguished  from  contracted  muscle  by  its 
peculiar  doughiness  and  opacity. 

Rigor  is  associated  with  the  evolution  of  heat — post  mortem 
elevation  of  temperature.  This  is  doubtless  in  part  a  mere  conse- 
qucuce  of  the  physical  changes  of  density,  and  the  transformation 
from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state.  But  a  physical  explanation  will  not 
account  entirely  for  the  phenomenon  ;  for  no  rise  of  temperature  can 
be  detected  during  the  quasi-rigor — which  is  a  simple  coagulation — 
induced  by  acids  or  alcohol,  aud  true  rigor  is  unquestionably  attended 
by  chemical  changes'. 

The  passage  into  rigor  is  further  associated  with  a  difference  of 
electric  potential ;  dying  muscle,  like  contracting  muscle,  is  negative 
to  normal  resting  muscle'. 

Thus  the  last  event  in  the  life-history  of  muscle  resembles  a 
common  contraction  very  closely  in  the  nature  of  its  physical 
phenomena.  We  shall  find  that  they  are  alike  also  in  their  chemical 
changes. 


Sect.  3,    Specui.  Study  of  the  Chemical  Changes  of  Living 

Muscle. 

It  haa  been  pointed  out  that  the  whole  life  of  muscle  consists 
of  two  parallel  series  of  transformations,  of  constitution  and  of 
energy.  The  character  of  one  series,  the  transformations  of  energy, 
have  been  rapidly  sketched ;  and  it  now  remains  to  deBcrihe 
in  detail  the  changes  of  the  other,  or  chemical  series.  It  may  at 
once  be  stated  that  our  knowledge  of  these  two  series  ia,  and 
must  be,  of  very  diflerent  extent.  In  the  case  of  the  physical  trans- 
formations we  are  able  to  study  their  course  in  time,  to  fix  their 
maximum  and  trace  their  decline.  In  the  case  of  the  chemical 
series  the  steps  are  entirely  hidden ;  we  can  merely  compare  the 
constitution  of  a  muscle  before  and  after,  but  not  during,  an  act  of 
contraction.     We  canuot  say  whether  the  chemical  changes  run^dri 

'  E.Walker,  "Die  absolute  Kraft  derErBtarmnR."    PfliiKtr'a  ^rcA.,  Vol.  it.  p.  190. 

'  Hfrmami,  Hamlhuch  drr  Physiol,  Vol.  I.  Abth.  1.  p.  171.  Schifler,  '■  Ueber  die 
WarmehiliiuiiK  eratarrondfr  Muskclu."  Arch.  f.  Aaat.  Phyiiol.  u.  tcixt.  iled.  (Reicbert 
luid  da  DoU-RejiHond),  18G8,  p.  442. 

*  For  a  full  Bccoimt  o[  tbo  dcmarcation-camint  and  its  relntion  to  the  Bo-callod 
nutnrnl  muHule-ctirrcnt  of  du  Bais-Bejmoiid,  «m  Bermvui'B  HamllitKh,  Vol.  i.  AbUi.  i. 
1>.  173  ct  ecu. 
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pctssu  with  the  physical  phenomena  of  work,  heat,  and  electrical 
(listurbaDce^  whicn  are  in  some  fashion  linked  to  them ;  or  whether 
the  contraction  of  a  muscle  is  not  rather  like  the  firing  of  a  gun, 
in  which  the  proere^s  of  the  bullet  affords  no  clue  whatever  to  the 
course  of  the  explosion. 

iietiiods  of  Since  then  the  chemical  history  of  any  event  in  the 

the  ohemistry  life  of  muscle  rests  on  an  analysis  of  chemical  constitu- 
of  Knscie.  tion  before  and  after  the  event;  and  since  certain  of  the 

constituents  of  muscle  may  be  exhaled  into  the  surrounding  medium  ; 
it  is  clear  that  the  chemistry  of  living  muscle  comprises  two  linen  of 
enquiry : 

1.  Into  the  chemical  composition  of  the  muscle  itself. 

2.  Into  the  chemical  composition  of  the  medium  surrounding 

the  muscle. 

These  have  for  the  most  part  been  carried  on  independently;  and 
the  latter  has,  beyond  question,  led  to  the  more  important  results. 
The  enquiry  into  the  chemical  composition  of  the  medium  sur- 
rounding muscle  has  been  followed  under  two  sets  of  conditions, 
not  however  essentially  different :  the  simpler,  in  which  the  muscles 
are  exposed  to  the  air  as  a  medium ;  the  more  complex,  in  which 
the  muscles  remain  in  the  body,  or  in  which  the  blood  is  the  surround- 
ing medium.  In  the  latter  circumstances  the  enquiry  is  complicated 
by  the  occurrence  of  restitutional  changes.  Finally,  when  muscles 
are  examined  while  still  within  the  body  there  are  two  ways  of 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  changes  in  their  surrounding  medium, 
viz.  by  contrasting  before,  during,  and  after  a  muscular  act, 

1.  The  blood  of  muscle, 

2.  The  general  excreta. 

While  this  summary  includes  all  the  methods  of  muscular  chemistry, 
it  is  necessary  to  state  that  they  have  not  been  equally  applied  to 
living  muscle  in  each  of  its  three  possible  conditions,  the  resting,  the 
active  and  the  moribund.  The  latter  two  conditions  have  been  most 
freely  investigated,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe  the  results  of 
their  investigation  together,  since  they  have  much  in  common ;  and 
before  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  normal  state  of  rest  are 
stated. 

The  Chemical  Changes  of  Contraction  and  Rigor, 
A.     Changes  in  the  chemical  composition  of  muscle  itself. 

Changes  in  tJie  gaseous  constituents^. 

ApptntiiB.  ^^^  ^^^  pump,  which  has  proved  so  valuable  a  means  of 

research  in  the  chemistry  of  the  blood,  has  been  alsr) 

*    The  first  radimcniary  attempt  at  the  RMOoas  analyflis  of  muBcIe  which  the 
author  has  met  with,  is  described  in  a  memoir  iur  Vlrritabiliti,  by  Qirtanner,  contained 
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employed  in  the  analysis  of  muscle,  but  with  much  greater  difficulty." 
The  difficulty  is  due  in  part  to  the  nature  of  the  method,  for  the 
muscles  cannot  be  transferred  to  the  vacuum  without  preliminary 
exposure  to  the  contamination  of  air  and  indifferent  fluids;  and  in 
part  to  the  nature  of  fresh  muscle,  whose  tissue  entangles  bubbles 
of  gas,  and  whose  gaseous  contents,  owing  to  the  acidification  of  rigor 
(p.  359),  and  to  putrefaction,  rapidly  undergo  change  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures. 

For  the  analysis  of  muscle  a  special  boiling-flask  ia  necessary,  such 
for  example  as  ia  figured  in  the  following  diagram. 

A  and  B  represent  two  views  of  the  eame  apparatus,  and  the  letters 
are  identical  in  their  reference. 

V  is  the  froth-chamber,  a  globe  provided  with  a  short  neck  g,  fitting  on 
to  the  drying-chamber  (  but  shut  off  from  it  by  the  Etop-cock  b.  It  is 
provided  also  with  a  longer  neck,  h,  at  right  angles  to  the  other,  interrupted 
by  a  stop-cock  e,  and  fitting  into  the  boiling  flask  _/; 

/  is  the  boiling-flask,  with  a  rounded  botliim  and  a  wide  neck ;  it 
ia  provided  with  three  platinum  wires  melted  through  the  sides  and 
reaching  almost  to  the  bottom  of  it.  It  ia  fitted  on  to  the  neck.  A,  of  the 
froth-chamber  not  quite  at  right-angles,  as  B  shews,  and  in  a  plane  at  right- 
angles  to  that  of  the  neck  g.  /  contains  the  muscle  to  be  exhausted ;  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  neck  A  is  a  cork  k  grooved  at  the  aides  to  permit  the 
passage  of  gaaea  &om  /  to  t>,  while  stopping  any  solid  fragments  which 
might  do  damage  to  the  stop-cock  i^ 

V  serves  a  double  purpose  besides  that  of  a  froth-chamber :  Firatly,  any 
liquid  which  spirts  over  from/ during  ebullition  ia  collected  here,  and  may, 
by  turning  v  round  the  axis  of  its  neck  g,  be  made  to  trickle  back  into  f. 
Secondly,  a  reagent,  such  as  an  acid,  may  be  kept  in  v  during  the 
preliminary  exhaustion  of  a  muscle  in^  and  by  a  similar  tilting  of  v,  may 
be  brought  to  play  on  the  muacle  at  any  given  moment. 

t  is  a  small  drying  chamber  containing  sulphuric  aciil,  sufficiently  large 
to  keep  the  vacuum  of  the  ]iump  dry  bo  long  as  the  atop-coeks  c  and  h  are 
never  open  together ;  by  this  means  the  access  of  watery  vapour  to  the 
absorption  tube  of  the  gas-analyser  ia  prevented.  The  capacity  of  the 
boiling-flaak  f,  and  the  part  of  the  neck  A  up  to  the  stop-cock  c,  may 
be  about  200  e.cm.' 

in  Rozxet's  OhiiTVatioJU  lur  la  phyiiquc.  Vol.  jixvii.  1790,  p.  148.  Muscle,  cut  into 
email  pieoee,  was  eocloaed  in  a  glaeti  rolort  oooncctoJ  with  a  pnpnmntic  apparalna.  A 
very  gentie  hent  was  applied  by  means  o(  a  lamp  for  mora  than  two  houre,  and  the 
gaaes  which  passed  over  uito  the  pncumatia  receiver  wots  eiamined  at  different  stages 
of  the  oxpcrimcni  At  finit  atmospheria  air  passed  over  "mi,l6  A  uno  trfs-peUte 
qnantit£  d'air  vital,  dimt  lo  goz  nitreiii  indiquoit  laprCsenee;"  the  second  portions  nere 
vital  air,  "niGlfi  a  du  gaz  acid  corbaniqne."  Oirtanuer  very  innocently  remoikit;  "On 
peat  iGtirer  la  mfime  qnontitS  do  ce  gaz  [vital  oil  or  oxygen]  plusiema  toJB  do  BoUe,  en 
expoBont  doB  substances  auimaleB  attematiTemeut  i  i'air  atmoBplii^riqna  et  )i  uno 
olialeut  do  60  h  70  de^s  du  UiermoniGtre  de  Bduomur.''  He  fonnd  the  exact  actjast- 
mont  of  the  temperature  n  matter  of  great  difliculty:  "Si  I'oa  applique  un  degii  de 
oholeur  trap  fort,  on  aura  du  gaz  acide  carbonique  au  lioa  dc  gux  oiig^ne."  The 
fallacies  of  the  method  ho  ou  tbe  surface,  bat  do  Dot  destroy  the  historical  iutcrest  of 
tbe  eipeiimcnl.  GLrtoimor  fartber  fonnd  that  be  could  eibact  aluiost  all  the  oxygen 
which  animal  BabBtances  conlaln  "par  le  moyen  de  I'Doa  chauJe." 

'  Hermanu,  Untfrmchvngrnii.d.StqficechielderilutkelnauigeliendvomGatiiieehitt 
dcnelben.    ilirachwald,  Berlin,  1807,  p.  i. 


^^  '  Hei 
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Fia.  57.    BEBiuini'i  upuutdb  fob  tub  bxtbactiob  or  na  Guaa  of  Udbcu. 


ckJMtu  If  'tifi  muscles  of  a  frog  deprived  of  blood  be  quickly 

uttiyM*  of         removed  from  the  bodj  (and  frog-muscles,  for  oovioua 
'■o«ld»d'  reasons,  are  mado  use  of  ia  these  experiments) ;  and  if 

mucot.  jjjgy  ^  tiiea  plunged  instantly  into  a  large  volume  of 

briskly  boiling  salt-solution  of  indifferent  strength,  they  will  be  cof^- 
lated  at  once  throughout  their  mass,  and  die  without  fvelimiiuuy  rigor 
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and  acidification.     This  method  is  technically  known  as  scalding.     If 
an  inverted  beaker  be  placed  in  the  large  dish  of  boiling  fluid  and  very 
accurately  filled  with  the  salt-solution  or  its  steam,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  air,  the  muscle  may  be  thrown  at  once  beneath  it,  and  any  gas 
which  escapes  from  the   muscle  in  the   process  may  be  collected. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  appears  that   scalded  muscle,  during 
the  process  of  scalding,  loses  no  appreciable  quantity  of  gases.     If 
the    muscle  is  now   reduced   to  a  low  temperature,   and    minced 
to  prevent  the  mechanical  entanglement  of  gas-bubbles ;   and  then 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  vacuum ;  it  is  found  to  yield  a  small 
per-centage  of  gases.    If,  after  a  first  evacuation,  phosphoric  acid  is 
added  to  the  nunced  muscle  by  tilting  the  froth-chamber,  a  further 
escape  of  gases  follows.     In  both  cases  the  gas  is  carbon  dioxide. 
Thus  scalded  muscle — muscle  in  which  the  process  of  rigor  has  been 
circumvented,  and  which  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  presenting  the 
gases  of  fresh  normal  muscle— contains  an  extremely  small  quantity 
of  carbon  dioxide,  both  free  {i.e.  capable  of  withdrawal  by  the  air- 
pump),  and  fixed  {i,e,  needing  an  acid  to  drive  it  out).     The  former 
may  amount  to  2'74  per  cent.,  and  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  im- 
perfect scalding  of  the  central  portions  of  the  muscle ;   for,  if  the 
temperature  is  not  high  enough,  rigor  follows,  and  not  instant  death ; 
and  rigor  is  associated  with  aciditication  and  the  production  of  carbon 
dioxide.     The  fixed  carbon  dioxide  may  amount  to  195  per  cent/ 

Q^fj^i^gg^  If  the  above  figures  be  taken  as  indicating  the  gases 

anaijiiaof        of  fresh  normal   muscle,  we   shall   observe   a  marked 
rnnioit  difference  in  muscle  which  is  passing  into  rigor.    A  con- 

PEMliig  into       venient  method  of  producing  the  gases  of  rigor,  and  at 
*^^^'  the  same  time  facilitating  their  liberation  from  the  mus- 

cular substance,  is  the  following.  Frogs,  whose  blood-vessels  have  . 
been  well  washed  out  with  '5  per  cent,  solution  of  NaCl,  are  taken 
into  a  cold  atmosphere,  and  their  belly-muscles  and  muscles  of  the 
hinder  limbs  (excluding  the  feet  and  tendons)  are  quickly  cut  away 
and  weighed  on  a  watch-glass.  They  are  then  placed,  still  on  the 
watch-glass,  over  a  freezing  mixture  until  they  are  frozen  to  a  firm 
mass ;  and  aftei*wards  they  are  minced  with  cold  knives  and  rubbed 
up  in  a  cooled  mortar.  The  freezing  preserves  the  normal  composition 
of  the  muscle  more  or  less  perfectly  during  the  mincing  and  tritura- 
tion* ;  and  these  processes  are  devised  to  faciUtate  the  disentangle- 
ment of  the  gas  during  evacuation. 

The  frozen  and  triturated  muscle  is  introduced  into  the  boiling- 
flask  which  is  filled  to  the  brim  with  normal  NaCl  solution  at 
{f  C,  the  various  portions  being  so  quickly  dropped  in  that  a  constant 
overflow  of  salt-solution  is  kept  up.  The  object  of  this  manoeuvre 
is  to  wash   away  the   air-bubbles  which  are  carried  into  the  salt- 

^  Hennann,  Op,  cit,  pp.  115, 116.    Expt.  9. 

'  Ktthne,  Untenuch.  iL  d(u  Protoplatma,    Leipzig,  1864,  p.  3.    See  Hermann,  Stof- 
weehul  der  Muikeln,  p.  5. 
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solution  clin^ng  to  the  frozen  muscle,  and  which,  becoming 
disengaged,  rise  to  the  surface.  This  simple  method  is  more 
successM  in  preventing  the  intrusion  of  air-bubbles  than  that  of 
introducing  the  muscle  into  the  boiling-flask  under  a  surface  of 
mercury.  When  all  the  muscle  has  been  introduced,  the  boiling-flask 
is  at  once  attached  to  the  froth-chamber,  the  stopcock  c  being  closed, 
and  the  ereatest  care  being  taken  not  to  include  bubbles  of  air. 
Salt-solution  may  be  used  either  after  shaking  it  up  with  the  air  of 
the  room,  or  after  exhaustion  of  its  dissolved  gases  by  the  air-pump; 
in  the  former  case  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  gaseous  impurities 
of  the  salt-solution  and  allow  for  them  at  the  close  of  the  experiment 

If  it  is  desired  at  any  time  during  the  experiment  to  treat  the 
muscle  with  acids,  the  acid  must  be  carefullv  placed  in  the  froth- 
chamber  V,  before  its  neck  g  is  attached  to  the  pump.  Meanwhile 
the  boiling-flask  /  is  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture  in  the  position 
figured  in  B. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  object  of  the  experiment  is  to  boil 
a  mixture  of  salt-solution  and  muscular  tissue  reduced  to  as  fine  a 
state  of  division  as  possible;  the  preparation  (which  may  occupy 
about  two  hours)  bemg  made  at  a  temperature  least  favourable  to 
spontaneous  changes  of  the  tissue  to  be  analysed. 

The  muscle  having  been  lodged  in  the  apparatus  for  collecting  the 
gases,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  induce  rigor ;  and  this  mav  most  readily 
be  done  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  boiling-flask.  The  froth- 
chamber  V  is  then  made  vacuous  and  the  gases  which  boil  over  are 
passed  through  the  pump  into  the  absorption-tube  for  analysis.  At  a 
temperature  of  0®  Cf.  little  or  no  gas  is  given  ofi^,  and  then  only  after 
several  hours  exposure.  As  the  temperature  rises  to  15^0.  there 
is  an  indefinite,  dribbling  discharge.  At  temperatures  beyond  this, 
up  to  30^  C,  there  is  at  first  a  lar^e  escape  of  gas  which  afterwards 
subsides.  But  it  is  at  still  higher  temperatures,  of  40 — 50^0., 
that  the  greatest  discharge  occurs;  here,  also,  it  is  voluminous 
at  first,  becoming  less  and  less  as  the  exposure  continuea  At  this 
time  the  muscles  have  become  acid  and  have  ceased  altogether  to  be 
irritable.  When  the  temperature  has  been  raised  beyond  70**  no  further 
yield  of  free  gases  is  obtained. 

If  the  muscle  is  treated  with  phosphoric  acid  at  O^C,  and  sub- 
sequently heated  to  assist  the  liberation  of  gas,  a  sharp  evolution 
occurs,  of  short  duration  and  gelding  but  a  small  amount.  If 
the  acid  be  added  to  a  preparation  suQected  to  a  temperature  of 
20** — 50*  C,  at  a  time  when  the  discharge  has  ceased  to  be  volu- 
minous, a  brief  acceleration  of  the  discharge  will  result,  followed  by 
complete  and  final  stoppage. 

Secondary,  '^  ^'^^   muscle   is   kept  in  the   apparatus  beyond 

orpntreftus-  the  time  at  which  the  first  discharge  subsides,  the 
tive,  dis-  liberation    of  gases    begins  again,  even  without  the 

cbargBof  addition  of   an    acid.     This   constitutes   a  secondary 

******  discharge,  and  is  due  to  putrefaction;  it  may  begin 

Q.  23 
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rated  1«7 

muMfleln 
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within  a  few  hours  of  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  and 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  primary  discharge.  We  need  not 
here  further  discuss  it\ 

The  gases  of  the  primary  discharges  obtained  from 
muscle  raised  from  0  to  temperatures  varying  from  5* 
to  70*,  added  to  the  gases  liberated  by  phosphoric  acid, 
▼ary  from  1  to  15  vols,  per  cent,  of  tne  muscle  used. 
These  gases  contain  no  oxygen  whatever;  on  the 
contrary,  if  salt-solution  containing  dissolved  air  have  been  used, 
some  of  the  oxygen  will  have  disappeared  from  solution.  Nitrogen  is 
constantly  present  in  small  amount  in  the  portions  of  gas  first  set 
free;  but  subsequently  no  nitrogen  can  be  detected  until  the 
secondary  discharge  begins.  Carbonic  anhydride  is  the  chief,  and 
indeed  the  only  constituent  of  the  gas  discharged  during  the  middle 
of  an  experiment*. 

This  following  experimental  numbers  will  serve  to  illustrate  these 
oonclusionB. 

Eo^perimenL  57*3  grms.  (  =  54*16  com.)  of  frozen  and  triturated  frog- 
muscle  (the  muscles  of  three  or  four  frogs  may  be  used)  were  exhausted 
in  boiled  salt-solution  at  a  temperature  of  50®  C.  After  the  cessation  of 
the  primary  discharge,  phosphoric  add  was  added,  and  the  gases  collected  at 
a  temperature  of  60%  as  long  as  they  continued  to  be  evolv^ 

POBTION  L    BEFOBE  ADDITION  OF  ACID. 


Gonstita- 

entsin 

com. 

(0^0.  and 
Imtr.) 

Per-oen- 

iageof 

-mnsole. 

Total  gas 

7-051 

• 

00,  (free) 

N  + error 

0 

6-385 
0*666 
00 

11-79 
1-23 
00 

POBTION  n.    AFTEB  ADDITION  OF  ACID. 


00,  (fixed) 

1105 

204 

Total  CO,  ft«e 
and  fixed 

7-490 

13-83 

Expmmmt.     34*2  grms.  (»  32*33  ccm.)  of  frosen  and  tiiturated  frog- 
muscle,  in  boiled  salt-solutiony  exhausted  at  O^O.  yielded  no  gas.     Phos- 


^  Hermann,  Op.  cit  p.  11. 


s  Hermann,  Op.  ciu  p.  10. 
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phono  aoid  was  then  added  without  causing  anj  discharge.     The  acidified 
muscle  was  heated  to  50 '^C.,  and  thereupon  liberated  quickly  a  quantity  of 


gases 


Ckmstita- 
entsin 

(OH),  and 
Imtr.) 

Per-oen- 
tageof 
muscle. 

Total  gases 

4-025 

CO. 
N  +  error 

2-222 
1-803 

6-87 

Thus  the  change  in  gaseous  composition  which  muscle  undergoes 
on  passing  into  ri»>r  may  be  summarised  as  a  large  increase  of  that 
carbonic  anhydride  which  is  defined  as  firee,  or  capable  of  simple 
withdrawal  by  an  air-pump.  ^ 

The  discharge  of  gases  is  a  primary  phenomenon  of  rigor  and 
not  due  to  the  decomposition  of  carbonates  already  existing  in  the 
muscle,  hj  the  acid  formed  in  the  same  process     For  the  addition  of 

Shosphoric  acid  at  a  time  when  the  discnar^e  is  free,  tends  rather  to 
iminish  the  total  discharge  than  increase  it,  and  never  leads  to  an 
evolution  of  gas  proportionate  to  the  yield  of  free  carbon  dioxide.  In 
other  words,  the  carbon  dioxide  is  formed  step  by  step  with  the  pro- 
cess of  rigor ;  but,  although  it  is  actually  formed  during  rigor,  it  may 
still  first  appear  in  some  fixed  and  stable  modification ;  and  this  is  a 
possibility  which  we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  testing '. 

With  very  similar  appliances  to  those  just  described 
the  gaseous  alterations  of  muscle  during  activity  may 
be  determined ;  but  this  research  is  beset  with  great 
difficulties,  if  a  complete  analysis  of  the  gases  is 
desired.  In  the  first  place  it  is  indispensable  to  employ  boiled  salt- 
solution  and  to  use  scrupulous  care  in  excluding  air-bubbles.  In  the 
second,  there  is  great  danger  of  electrolytic  action  due  to  the  strone 
currents  needed  to  stimulate  muscles  immersed  in  salt-solution.  And 
in  the  third,  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  wholly  the  method  of  tritu- 
ration in  order  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  gas  in  the  vacuum ;  all 
that  may  be  attempted  for  this  purpose  is  to  mince  the  muscle 
coarsely,  or  to  select  muscles  of  small  bulk  like  the  sartorius.  But 
many  of  the  difficulties  of  experiment  may  be  avoided  after  it  has  once 
appeared  that,  as  in  the  case  of  rigor,  carbon  dioxide  is  the  only 
important  constituent  No  oxygen  is  ever  detected ;  and  the  nitrogen 
evolved  behaves  like  the  nitrogen  set  free  in  the  rigor  of  muscle. 
Hence  it  is  at  once  possible  to  dispense  with  the  troublesome  salt- 
solution  and  the  strong  tetanizing  currents ;  and  to  examine  muscles 


Gmmiu 
analyfls  of 
contraotliif 
miuMfla. 


^  Hermann,  Op,  eit.  p.  114. 


*  UermAnn,  Op,  eit,  p.  16. 
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stimulated  in  a  vessel  of  air.     The  method  of  the  experimentB  is  to 
take  a  preparation  of  frog-muscles  and  expose  it  before,  dtuing,  and 
after  tetanus  under  exactly  identical  conditions,  collecting  the  yield  of 
gases  separately,  for  comparison.    For  this  purpose  the  pelves  and 
hinder  extremities  of  three  or  four  frogs  divested  of  their  skins  may  he 
arranged  to  form  a  chain  attached  at  each  end  to  a  platinum  electrode 
of  the  boiling-flask/.    At  the  bottom  of  this  flask  is  a  little  normal 
salt-solution  to  keep  the  atmosphere  moist ;  salt-solution  being  pre- 
ferred to  water  in  order  to  defend  the  preparation  from  injury  during 
the  accidental  spurtings  of  the  fluid.     The  temperature  of  the  boiling- 
flask  is  carefully  maintained  constant  throughout  the  experiment, 
at  about  16 — 20^  C.     The  muscles  are  first  exposed  to  a  vacuum  for  an 
hour  and  the  gases  (A)  collected.    They  are  then  tetanized  at  intervals 
during  another  hour  and  the  gases  (B)  again  collected,  care  being 
taken  not  to  force  tetanus  into  rigor.     And  lastly,  they  are  again 
allowed  to  rest  for  an  hour  while  the  escaping  gases  (C)  are  a  third 
time  collected.    On  analysis  it  appears  that 

A  contains  the  least  amount  of  CO^ 
B       „         the  greatest     „         „ 
C       „        somewhat  less  than  B. 

B  and  C  may  each  contain  more  than  three  times  as  much  carbon 
dioxide  as  A ;  and  C  may  contain  more  than  B,  if,  from  any  cause, 
rigor  happen  during  the  third  hour\ 

Thus  m  tetanus,  as  in  rigor,  the  gaseous  changes  consist  in  an  in- 
crease of  the  carbonic  anhydride  capable  of  withdrawal  by  an  air-pump. 
The  increase  is  due  to  a  special  production  of  the  dioxide  within  the 
muscle,  and  not  to  the  decomposition  of  some  pre-existent  stable 
form  of  it,  by  means  of  the  acid  which  appears  during  tetanus.  This 
is  demonstrated  by  comparing  the  gases  of  normal  and  tetanized 
muscles  from  the  same  animal — an  experiment  which  is  practicable 
from  the  circumstance  that  muscles  when  tetanized  in  the  cold 
lose  a  very  small  quantity  of  gases '.  Frogs  are  taken  and  buried 
in  snow  until  almost  rigid.  Their  vessels  are  then  washed  out  with 
ice-cold  salt-solution ;  and  one  leg  from  each  is  amputated  and 
scalded  in  the  manner  already  described :  if  the  scalding  has  been 
perfectlv  done  the  reaction  of  the  muscle  to  litmus  paper  is  netUrcUf 
not  acid.  The  scalded  limbs  are  minced  in  a  vessel  kept  cold  over 
a  freezing  mixture,  and  put  into  the  boiling-flask  with  (unboiled) 
salt-solution  at  0^  Phosphoric  acid  is  placed  in  the  froth-chamber  t; 
ready  for  use.  The  minced  muscle  is  evacuated  at  50^ ;  then  acidi- 
fied, and  again  evacuated.  Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  cold  carcases 
are  arranged  in  series  on  a  cold  plate  and  tetanized  at  intervals 
during  many  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  these  muscles  also 
are  scalded:  they  should. have  an  acid  reaction.     They  are  minced 

^  Hermann,  Op,  cit,  pp.  116, 117.    Ezpt.  11  and  12. 
'  Hermann,  Op,  dt,  p.  25. 
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and  exposed  to  the  vacuum  both  before  and  after  treatment  with 
phosphoric  acid. 

These  experiments  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  notes : 

Expmiment,    Three  frogs  prepared  as  above  described.     Tetanus  was 
induced  at  intervals  during  3}  hours*. 

BfUSOLES  m  BEPOSE.    WEIGHT  18-4  grms.  (=12-67  com.). 


Constitu- 
ents in 

o.cni. 
(O^C.  and 

Imtr.) 

Per-cen- 

tage  of 

moflole 

nsed. 

CO,  (free) 
CO,  (fixed) 

0-381 
0-620 

3-01 
4-90 

MUSCLES  TETANIZED.    WEIGHT  20-2  grms.  (=19-09  com.). 


CO,  (free) 
CO,  (fixed) 

1-462 
0-843 

7-66 
4-42 

Whence  it  appears  that  in  tetanus  the  carbonic  anhydride  which 
a  vacuum  can  extract,  added  to  that  which  is  liberated  by  acids,  may 
rise  as  high  as  1208  p.  c.  by  volume  of  the  muscle  used.  Further, 
that  the  carbonic  anhydride  set  free  by  an  acid  is  constant  in  resting 
and  tetanized  muscle. 


From  the  experiments  of  Hermann,  which  have 
ni&mr^Lid  J*^®^  hQQn  detailed,  we  may  conclude  that  muscle 
Btintiinff.  contains  some   constituent    which   in  the    course    of 

contraction  or  of  rigor  suffers  a  decomposition  and 
yields  carbon  dioxide  in  a  condition  to  bo  removed  by  the  air-pump. 
Further,  that  after  scalding  (p.  352),  or  after  acidification  by  phos- 
phoric acid  (p.  353),  this  constituent  is  no  longer  capable  of  decompo- 
sition by  the  means  which  commonly  bring  rigor  about.  But  although 
it  is  then  incapable  of  decomposition  by  a  vacuum  at  a  temperature 
of  50®  C,  it  appears  to  yield  to  the  prolonged  action  of  boiling  water*, 
splitting  up  with  the  lil)eration  of  carbon  dioxide.  In  the  experi- 
ments in  question  the  muscles  of  rabbits  were  used.  They  were 
deprived  of  blood,  finely  minced,  and  then  plunged  into  a  large 
volume  of  briskly  boiling  water,  which  was  kept  boiling  for  two  or 
three  hours.  The  carbon  dioxide  which  escaped  was  absorbed, 
with  every  precaution  to  avoid  losses,  by  means  of  caustic  solutions, 
and  afterwards  determined  both  by  weighing  the  potash  bulbs  and 
also  by  the  gasometric  analysis  of  the  carbonate  formed. 

^  Hermann,  Op.  cit,  p.  118.    Expt  14. 

*  B.  StintziuK.  '*  Unterauchmigen  tt.   die  Mechanik  der  physiolofpsohen  Kohlen- 
saorebildang."   Pflagcr's  Areh./.  d.  ga.  Phyiiol.  VoL  xtui.  1878,  p.  888. 
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Under  these  circumstances  mammalian  muscle  yields  on  prolonged 
boiling  about  100  vols.  p.  c.  (at  0^  and  760  mm.)  of  carbon  dioxide. 
The  source  of  this  large  volume  of  gas  is  not  the  decomposition  of  a 
preexistent  compound  of  it;  since,  if  muscle  is  well  acidified  and 
afterwards  washed  for  many  hoars  at  an  ice-cold  temperature  before 
being  boiled,  the  yield  of  carbon  dioxide  on  boiling  is  but  little  less 
than  when  acidification  is  omitted.  There  is,  in  short,  little  doubt 
that  the  constituent  of  mammalian  muscle  which  liberates  carbon 
dioxide  on  prolonged  boiling,  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  decomposed 
in  tetanus  and  rigor;  for  if  muscles  are  tetanized  or  made  rigid,  while 
at  the  same  time  opportunity  is  offered  for  the  escape  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  which  is  known  to  be  generated  in  those  processes,  the  yield 
of  dioxide  on  subsequent  boiling  is  reduced  to  a  mean  of  20  or  30 
vols.  p.  c.  instead  of  100. 

Bel&tion-  ^^  *  comparison  be  made  of  the    carbon  dioxide 

dilp  between  produced  during  rigor  and  during  tetanus,  a  very 
thegaeeeof  curious  relationship  will  be  found  between  them, 
zigldandoon-  Such  a  comparison  should  be  made  with  the  limbs  of 
^^^2"*  the  same  frog :  one  limb  being  passed  into  rigor  by  a 

temporary  exposure  to  45^ C.  while  still  in  its  skin; 
the  other  limb  being  tetanized  frequently  during  a  long  interval. 
After  this  preparation  each  limb  should  be  scalded  and  otherwise 
made  ready  for  the  extraction  of  its  gases.  It  will  be  observed  that 
during  the  induction  of  rigor  by  a  temperature  of  45^  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  escape  of  gases,  which  is  however  diminished  as  far 
as  possible  by  preserving  the  skin,  and  making  the  operation  as  short 
as  may  be. 

After  this  experiment  it  will  appear  that  the  rigid  muscle 
contains  more  carbon  dioxide  than  the  tetanized.  Similar  experi- 
ments further  shew  that  tetanized  muscles  produce  less  carbon  dioxide 
on  passing  into  rigor  than  muscles  which  have  not  been  tetanized 
previously.  Now,  the  total  carbon  dioxide  set  free  by  the  rigor  of 
muscle  which  has  been  tetanized  is  made  up  of 

a.  the  amount  in  the  muscle  at  the  moment  of  bleeding  it ; 

b.  the  amount  produced  during  tetanus,  minus  v,  the  small 
amount  lost  to  the  air  in  tetanizing ; 

c.  the  amount  produced  in  rigor, 

while  the  total  carbon  dioxide  set  free  by  rigor  in  an  untetanized 
muscle  is  made  up  of 

a.    the  amount  in  the  muscle  at  the  moment  of  bleeding  it ; 

d.  the  amount  produced  in  rigor. 

But  experiment  shews  that  the  difference  between 

(a  +  6  — v  +  c)  and  (a  +  d) 
is  about  2   per  cent.     Hence,  if  we  assume  that  t;  =  2  per  cent, 
(and  such  is  not  an  improbable  assumption^  then 

{a-^b  +  c)  =  {a-\' d),  and  b  +  c  =  d\ 

^  Hermann^  Op,  HU  p.  26. 
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Changes  in  the  non-gaseoua  canstttuents  of  Muscle  in  ths  states  of 

Activity  and  Rigor. 

1.    Change  in  Beaction  and  its  causes. 

iHirtfiy  The  flesh  of  dead  animals,  however  fresh  in  the 

rigor  tiie  ordinary  sense    of  the   word,  has   an   acid   reaction. 

^J^^J^J**^  Berzelius*,  who  discovered  this  feet,  concluded  from  his 
neutral  or  experiments  that  it  was  due  to  the  presence  in  muscle 
aUokUxMiM-  of  that  acid  which  his  countryman  Scheele  had  separa- 
oomMadd.  ted  from  sour  milk.  The  lactic  acid  of  muscle  was  shewn, 
by  the  subsequent  researches  of  En^Ihardt,  Heintz  and  Strecker, 
to  differ  from  the  common  lactic  acid  produced  by  fermentation. 
Liebig,  who  at  firat  denied  the  presence  ot  lactic  acid  m  muscle,  after- 
wards based  many  ingenious  hypotheses  upon  its  supposed  presence 
in  the  muscular  tissue  during  life.  All  these  chemists,  because 
they  had  discovered  lactic  acid  m  the  flesh  of  recently  killed  animals, 
concluded  that  it  must  have  been  present  during  life;  for,  at  that 
time,  the  conception  had  not  yet  been  formed  that  when  a  tissue  dies 

S recesses  set  in  which  may  give  rise  to  new  bodies — ^products  of  the 
ecomposition.  This  conception  was  due  to  Du  Bois-Beymond.  In 
his  papers  on  the  reaction  of  the  muscular  tissue,  and  the  changes 
which  it  undergoes  at  death*,  he  established  the  immense  importance 
of  distinguishing  between  a  tissue  which  is  yet  living,  though  it 
may  be  separated  from  the  living  body  of  which  it  once  formed  a 
part,  and  one  which  has  ceased  to  manifest  the  phenomena  which  it 
possessed  during  life.  With  the  cessation  of  these  phenomena — and 
m  warm-blooded  animals  that  cessation  follows  so  soon  upon  sonuxtio 
death  as  to  be  almost  coincident  with  it — ^there  is  a  change  in  physical 
properties  and  chemical  structure.  Thus  whilst  muscle  is  alive  and  in 
a  physiological  condition  it  possesses  a  neutral  reaction ;  so  soon  as 
it  dies  the  reaction  becomes  acid.  This  change  takes  place  so  rapidly 
in  warm-blooded  animals  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  normal  reaction;  in  cold-blooded  animals,  in  which  the  vitality 
of  the  tissues  continues  long,  the  acidification  goes  on  so  slowly  as  to 
permit  of  its  careful  study. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  these,  the  first 
researches  which  pointed  to  the  subtle  differences  which  may  exist,  even 
from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  between  living  and  dead  tissues ;  the 
conception  which  guided  them  and  which  was  securelv  based  upon 
them,  immediately  led  one  of  Du  Bois-Reymond's  pupils,  Kuhne,  to 
the  discoveiT  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  chemistry  of  living 
muscle ;  and  it  has  since  then  so  influenced  the  progress  of  Physiology 
that  wc  can  scarcely  realize  how  much  we  owe  to  it.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  changes  which  occur  in  secreting  glands  in  various  conditions 
of  functional  activity ;  of  the  variations  in  the  objective  characters  of 

^  Berzdiiu,  I^hrhuch  der  CMmie^  ilbersetzt  von  Wbliler,  4fh  ed.  Vol.  n.  p.  560. 
Ann.  d.  Chem,  «.  Pharm,  Vol.  i.  p.  1. 

^  Dh  Bois-Beymond,  **  Uebor  angeblioh  saore  Boaotion  des  MiukeUleiflehes.*'  Q€$am- 
melu  Abhandlunifen  zw  aUgemeinen  Mutkel-  u,  Nervenphytik.  Leipalg,  1S77.  VoL  n.  p.  8. 
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the  retina,  &c.,  has  been  gained  by  researches  which  prove  the  value 
of  the  conception  of  Du  Bois-Reymond. 

Methods  of  Strips  of  red  and   blue  litmus  paper  are  pinned 

determiiiiiig  alternately  in  rows  to  a  varnished  board,  so  that  the 
the  reaction  edges  of  adjoining  pieces  are  in  contact  A  section  of 
®  ^       '  the  muscle  of  which  the  reaction  is  to  be  determined  is 

then  pressed  firmly  over  the  boundary  of  two  slips.  In  normal  muscle 
it  is  then  observed  that  both  the  red  paper  assumes  a  bluish  tinge 
and  the  blue  paper  a  reddish  tint.  This  so-called  amphichromatic 
or  amphoteric  reaction,  depends  upon  the  muscle  having  in  reality 
often  a  neutral  reaction ;  when  this  is  the  case,  though  it  affects  both 
blue  and  red  litmus  paper,  it  does  not  alter  the  tint  of  violet  litmus. 

When  a  muscle  passes  into  the  state  of  rigor  mortis  the  reaction 
becomes  ipso  facto  decidedly  acid,  except  in  cases  where  the  rigor  is 
brought  on  by  plunging  the  muscle  into  hot  water,  when  the 
reaction  is  found  to  remain  neutral  or  alkaline. 

It  would  appear  that  the  amount  of  acid  which  can  be  produced 
in  a  muscle  wheQ  it  passes  into  rigor  is  a  definite  quantity,  doubtless 
depending  upon  the  quantity  of  the  body  which,  by  decomposing,  sets 
acid  free. 

Addiflea-  As  was  first  shewn  by  Du  Bois-Bejnnond,  when  a 

tlon  of  nuu-       separated  muscle  is  tetanized  and  its  reaction  is  deter- 

^ee,  ronoyed  mined  from  time  to  time,  it  is  observed  to  become  more 
from  the  in-  %  •  1 1 

flnenoe  of  the      ^^^  °^^^®  ^^^  • 

Uood,  when  Heidenhain  shewed  that  the  amount  of  lactic  acid 

they  are  formed  during  contraction  increased  with  the  resistance 

^•**"**®*-  which  the  muscle  had  to  overcome*. 

It  was  shewn  by  Bauke  that  in  this  case  as  in  tetanus  there 
is  a  maximum  amount  of  acid  which  can  be  generated  in  the  muscle 
which  is  cut  off  from  the  blood-stream,  and  then  tetanized.  If  two 
muscles  were  taken  for  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  acid 
formed  during  rigor  mortis,  but  if  one  were  subjected  to  prolonged 
tetanus  until  rigor  set  in,  whilst  the  other  was  allowed  to  remain 
at  rest,  the  quantity  of  acid  formed  in  the  first  case  would  exceed 
that  formed  in  the  second  ;  there  is,  therefore,  a  consumption  of  acid- 
yielding  substance  during  tetanus". 

Oanieof  the  The  acidity  of  muscle  in  the  state  of  rigor  or  which 

add  reaction  ^^g  \^qj^  tetanized  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  the 
wideh  is^in  liberation  of  lactic  acid.  In  the  very  earliest  stage  of 
the  state  of  rigor  it  is  probable  that  the  acid  reaction  is  really 
rigor.  due   to  an  acid   potassium   phosphate,  produced  from 

the  alkaline  phosphate  by  the  action  of  lactic  acid.  Soon  however 
the  reaction  is  acid  because  of  the  presence  of  lactic  acid. 

*  Dn  Boia-Beymond,  Op,  eit.  p.  26. 

'  Heidenhain,  Meetianitche  Leistung,  p.  143  et  seq. 

'  In  a  thesis  presented  to  the  University  of  Bonn  on  4th  Jnne,  1880,  and  entitled 
"Beitriige  znr  physiologischen  Chemie  des  Mnskels,"  Dr  Joseph  Warren  commnnioated 
preliminary  obseryations  tending  to  ehew  that 'the  amount  of  lactic  acid  which  can  be 
obtained  from  muscles  which  haye  been  tetanized  is  smaller  than  is  yielded  by  similar 
musdee  which  haye  been  maintained  in  a  state  of  rest. 
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The  isomeric  Lactic  Adds, 

At  least  three  acids  are  known  to  chemists  which  have  the 
composition  expressed  by  the  formula  C.H^O..  These  acids  all  agree 
in  being  syrupy,  colourless,  liquids  of  strongly  acid  reaction,  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  and  yielding  when  heated  first  lactic 
anhydride  (Cfijd^  and  afterwards  lactide  (C^^O,).  Though  pos- 
sessed of  many  common  characters,  a  careful  examination  of  their 
behaviour  to  polarized  light,  of  the  crystalline  form  and  the  amount 
of  water  of  crystallization  of  their  salts,  and  of  their  products  of 
decomposition,  has  clearly  established  the  existence  of  three  perfectly 
distinct  lactic  acids. 

These  three  acids  are  (1)  sarcolactic  or  paralactic  acid,  the  chief 
acid  of  dead  muscle :  (2)  ordinary  lactic  acid :  (3)  ethylene-lactic  acid. 
The  two  first  of  these  acids  appear  to  possess  the  same  chemical 
constitution,  and  they  may  be  spoken  of  as  ethylidene  lactic  acids ; 
still  they  exhibit  certain  well-marked  differences,  the  first  being, 
for  instance,  dcxtrogyrous  whilst  the  second  is  optically  inactive,  and 
the  salts  of  the  two  acids  differing  in  the  amount  of  their  water  of 
crystallization,  and  in  their  solubility. 

a.     Sarcolactic  Acid,     (OpticaUy  active  ethylidene  lactic  acid,) 

1.  Liebig's  extract  of  meat  is  dissolved  in  four  parts  of 
of^i!otto^d£  warm  water  and  8  parts  of  90  per  cent  alcohol  are  then 
from  miisole.       added    to    the   liquid  which   is  continually  stirred.     The 

mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  until  the  insoluble  matter 
has  subsided  and  a  clear  supernatant  liquid  is  obtained,  and  the  latter  is 
then  separated  by  decantation.  In  order  to  separate  any  lactic  acid  from 
the  insoluble  residue,  the  latter  is  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  warm 
water,  and  then  precipitated  with  foiu:  or  five  times  its  volume  of 
alcohol.  The  alcoholic  fluids  obtained  by  these  two  operations  are  then 
evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup,  and  the 
latter  is  again  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  three  or  four  times  its  volume  of 
alcohol ;  the  insoluble  matter  may  be  kept  for  the  preparation  of  creatine, 
hj^xanthine,  &c  The  alcoholic  solution  is  now  evaporated  to  dryness, 
the  residue  is  mixed  with  water,  some  dilute  sulphuric  acid  added,  and 
then  shaken  up  several  times  with  ether.  On  evaporating  this  liquid,  a 
residue  is  obtained  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  sarcolactic  and  ethylene- 
lactic  acids. 

2.  Instead  of  employing  the  above  method,  the  syrupy  liquid  from 
which  creatine  has  crystallized,  in  Liebig's  method  of  preparing  creatine,  is 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  then  shaken  with  ether,  and  the  ether 
evaporated. 

BepanitUm  Having  obtained  a  mixture  of  the  two   acids,  their 

of  sarcoiactio       separation  is  effected  by  converting  them  into  zinc  salts,  and 
SSurSd***^     the  separation  of  the  two  salts  is  based  upon  their  different 

solubility  in  alcohol.     With  this  object,  the  mixture    of 
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raw  acids  ia  dissolved  in  water  and  boiled  with  sus^iended  zino  carbonate  or 
c  oxide;  the  clear  liquid  is  separated  bj  filtration  from  the  insoluble 
0  compoundB,  and  tlien  evaporated  until  cryataU  commence  to  form. 
The  liquid  is  now  treated  with  four  or  five  times  its  volume  of  90  per  cent. 
alcohol ;  after  some  time  the  liquid  becomes  turbid  and  deposits  needle- 
shaped  crystals,  conaiating  of  due  earcolactate ;  the  ethylene-lactate,  being 
far  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  remains  in  solution.  The  crystals  of  the  former 
body  are  then  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  cold  absolute  alcohol;  and 
they  may  with  advantage  bo  I'e-cry stall  ized.  From  the  zinc  compound 
Barcolactic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  disaolving  the  salt  in  water,  decompos- 
'   _  '  "  iulphuietted  hydrogen,  filtering  the  solution,  concentrating, 

shaking  with  ether,  and  then  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution,  when  the 
e  acid  is  left. 


Properties 


Sarcolactic  acid  is  distinguished  fiom  the  two  other 
varieties  of  lactic  acid  by  its  property  of  deviating  the  plane 
acta  and  tis  of  polarization  to  the  right  The  apedjic  rotatory  power  is 
oompoaniia.  greatest  immediately  after  the  acid  is  dissolved;  it  then 
sinks  i-apidly,  and  afterwards  slowly  rises  again,  without  however  again 
reaching  i(e  initial  value.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  whilst  free  sarcolactic 
acid  is  dexlrogyri/as,  its  salts  are  laevogi/roui. 

Zinc  sarcolactate  has  the  composition  Zn  (CjHgO,),-!- 2H,0.  When 
heated  for  half  an  hour  at  100°  C  it  loses  the  whole  of  its  water  of  crystal- 
lization (129  per  cent.).  It  is  soluble  in  IT'5  parts  of  water  at  14 — 15°  C. 
It  is  almost  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  requiring  1000  parts  of  boiling 
absolute  alcohol  for  solution. 

The  specific  rotation  of  this  salt  is  =  —  TG. 

Calcium  tamlactute,  2rCa(C,H,0,)J +  9H,0,  crystallizes  in  the  form 
of  tults  of  microscopic  needles.     The  spiicific  rotation  of  the  salt  is  =  —  Z'S. 


b.     Ordinary  Laclie  Acid.     {OptieaUy  inactivt  etltylidme  lactic  acid.) 

This  acid  is  perhaps  not  present  in  acid  muscle,  though  it  has  been  stated 
to  be  so  by  HeintJt.  Its  quantity  is  at  least  inferior  to  that  of  the  other 
isomeric  lactic  acid  a 

Preparation.  This  acid  is  formed  when  saccharine  liquids  ferment  in 
the  presence  of  certain  decomposing  matters  of  animal  origin  (Milk,  Cheese), 
which  serve  as  vehicles  for  a  peculiar  organized  ferment ;  to  the  fermenta- 
tion thus  induced  the  term  lactio  acid  /trinentation  is  applied.  For  this 
reason  this  variety  of  lactic  acid  is  often  designated  'lactic  acid  of  fermenta- 
tion.' For  the  details  of  the  methods  for  preparing  this  variety  of  lactic 
acid  the  reader  is  rcferi'ed  to  any  systematic  work  on  organic  chemistry. 


PropartlBs 
of  Inactive 
QthylMano 


1 

I 


Tlie  acid  resembles  sarcolo^stic  acid  except  in  ita  not 
possessing  the  power  of  rotating  tlie  plane  of  polarization. 
Its  Baits  difier  in  crystalline  form  and  in  the  amount  of  water 
of  crystallization  which  they  contain,  from  those  of  sarcolactic 

Zim;  lactate  has  the   composition  Zn  (0,TT,O,),-i- 3H,0. 
I  in  the  water-bath  for  half   on  hour  it   loaea  all    ita   wat«r 


J 
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of  crystallization  (18*178  per  cent.).    It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  bat  soluble 
in  6  parts  of  boiling  water  and  58—63  parts  of  water  at  H^ — 15^  0. 

Deri^atlTM  Both  sarcolactio  add  and  the  acid  product  of  fermenta- 

of  tlie  etliyll-       tion  yield  exactly  the    same  derivatiyes  or  products   of 
d«ii6  lactic  decomposition    when  subjected  to  identical    processes,   so 

*^^°*-  that  we    are  justified   in   considering  them   to  have   the 

same  chemical  constitution. 

When  heated  for  some  hours  in  the  water-bath,  the  lactic  acids  yield 
the  body  termed  lactic  anhydride,  C^HioO,;  when  heated  at  a  higher 
temperature,  140^  or  150^  lactide,  O^afi,,  is  formed. 

When  oxidized  with  dilute  chromic  acid  the  ethylidene  lactic  adds 
yield  acetic  and  formic  adds  bid  no  maUmie  add. 

Many  synthetic  processes  are  known  which  yield  the  inao- 

Bynthatls         tive  ethylidene  lactic  acid  of  fermentation ;  the  most  instruo- 

^ttnSd^^imii.     *^^®»  **  bearing  upon  the  constitution  of  the  acid,  consists  in 

tlo  aoid.  heating  ethyloxycyanide  of  ethylidene  ( p*Tr*  [  n    )  ^*^ 

aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  when  ammonia  and  common  lactic  add 
and  a  small  quantity  of  ethylene-lactio  add  are  formed. 


c.     EikyUn&lactic  Acid, 

This  add  undoubtedly  accompanies  optically  active   ethylidene  lactic 
acid  in  the  juice  of  flesh. 

Pz^para-  This  has  been  described  in  part  under  '  sarcolactic  add.' 

tion.  The  alcoholic  fluid  from  which   sarcolactate  of  zinc  has 

separated  contains  ethylene-lactate  of  zinc,  which  may  be  obtained  from  it 
by  evaporation.  From  the  zinc  compound,  the  free  add  may  be  liberated, 
by  following  precisely  the  same  process  as  was  recommended  for  the  separa- 
tion of  sarcolactic  acid. 

^^^  Is  optically  inactive. 

Frop«rtlM.  j^  ^^  g^^  jjj^  ^YiQ  same  compodtion  as  that  of  sarco- 

lactic add,  lodng  when  heated  in  the  water-bath  12*9  per  cent,  of  its 
weight.  The  zinc  salt,  unlike  that  of  the  isomeric  lactic  add,  is  exceedingly 
soluble  in  water ;  it  is  also  much  more  soluble  in  alcohol 

Products  of  When  oxidized  by  means  of  chromic  add,  ethylene- 

ozidation.  lactic  add  yidds  malonic  add  {fiJELfi^. 

flvntiMcifl  ^^  heating  ethylene  chlorhydrate  with  potassium  cyanide 

^  the  nitrile  of  ethylene-lactic  add  is  formed ;  thus 

CH, .  CN        Qjj 
H,.OH       ^' 


Rth/Icne  PotM-  Cyanhydrfai.  PoUm- 

")rnydnUo. 


ChlornydnUo.        rfam 

qrankte.  chlorida. 
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When  cyanhydrin  is  boiled  with  caustic  potash,  the  potassium  salt  of 
eihylene-lactic  acid  is  obtained ;  thus : 

CH, .  CN  CH, .  COOK 


+  KHO  +  H,0=    I  +NH, 

CH,.OH  CH,.OH 

Cyanhydrin.  Potaniuin         Potassiam  ethylene-       Ammonia. 

hydrate.  lactate. 

2.     Changes  in  the  proportion  of  Water, 

According  to  Banke^  the  amount  of  solid  matter  in  muscles 
undergoes  diminution  when  muscles  are  tetanized,  so  that  there 
appears  to  be  a  relative  increase  of  water.  Further,  according  to  this 
author,  the  proportion  of  water  in  muscle  is  inversely  proportional  to 
its  power  of  doing  work. 

3.     Clianges  in  the  water  and  alcohol  extractives. 

It  was  first  shewn  by  Helmholtz'  that  when  muscles  are  tetanized 
they  yield  a  smaller  quantity  of  matters  soluble  in  water  (water- 
extractives),  but  a  larger  quantity  of  alcohol-extractives  than  before. 
This  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  Ranke". 

Heidenhain  and  his  pupils  Nigetiet  and  Hefner*  have  more 
recently  shewn  that  as  the  resistance  which  an  active  muscle  has  to 
overcome  increases,  the  amount  of  the  alcoholic  extract  increases  and 
that  of  the  aqueous  extract  decreases. 

4.     Changes  in  the  Proteids. 

The  total  nitrogen  of  resting  and  tetanized  muscle  was  found  by 
Banke  to  be  the  same  (about  14*4  p.  c).  Ranke*  fancied  that  he  had 
made  out  that  the  preparation  of  proteids  removable  by  water 
diminishes  in  the  tetanized  muscle.  We  may  fairly  say  that  no 
trustworthy  experimental  results  exist  to  prove  that  the  proteids 
of  muscle  undergo  changes  during  activity, 

6.     Changes  in  the  amounts  of  Creatin. 

According  to  Sarokin^  the  amount  of  creatin  in  muscle  is  the  same 
whether  it  be  in  a  state  of  rest  or  activity ;  according  to  this  author 
a  large  production  of   creatinine  occurs,  however,  during  tetanug. 

^  Ranke,  Tetanus,  Chap.  n.  p.  63  («Der  Wassergehalt  des  Maskels"). 

*  Helmholtz,  "  Ueber  den  Stoffveroranch  bei  der  Mnskelaction."  Arch,  f.  Anat  u. 
Phyt,  1845,  p.  72. 

'  Ranke,  Tetanw,  p.  141. 

^  Heidenhain,  Nigetiet  and  Hefner.  "Yersnche  iiber  die  Abhangigkeit  des  Stoffnm- 
satzes  in  den  thatigeu  Maskeln  yon  ihrer  Spannong."  Pflttger's  Archiv,  Vol.  in.  (1870) 
p.  674. 

'  Ranke,  Tetanu$,  p.  119.    Bee  also  Nawrocki,  Centralblatt,  1866,  p.  885. 

•  Sarokin,  Virchow^s  Arehiv,  Vol.  xxviii. 
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This  statement  has  been  contradicted  by  Nawrocki\    Yoit  has  found 
the  creatine  to  be  diminished  by  activity*. 

6.    Changes  in  ike  proportion  of  Olycogm  and  Sugar. 

As  was  first  pointed  out  by  Ranke,  during  tetanus  sugar  is 
produced  in  muscle.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  glycogen  (Nasse').  It  is  quite  unknown  whether  the  sugar 
is  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  glycogen. 

7.     Changes  in  the  amount  of  Fat  and  volatile  fatty  acids  during 

activity, 

Banke^  thought  he  had  established  that  the  quantity  of  fat 
increases  in  muscle  during  activity,  but  the  conclusion  is  probably 
not  warranted  by  the  experimental  data*.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  statement  of  Sczelkow*  that  during  tetanus  there  is  a 
diminution  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids  contained  in  muscle*. 

8.     Oxidizing  and  reducing  properties  of  Muscle  during  rest  and 

tetanus, 

Griitzner  shewed'  that  whilst  resting  muscle  is  able  to  oxidize 
pyrogallic  acid,  muscle  which  has  been  tetanized  fails  to  do  so.  He 
further  shewed  that  solutions  of  sulphate  of  indigo  undergo  a  change 
of  colour  when  circulating  through  tetanized  muscle,  which  is  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  point  to  the  production  of  reducing  substances^ 
Qscheidlen"  has  further  shewn  that  during  activit;^  nitrates  are  con- 
verted into  nitrites. 

B.     Changes  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  medium  surrounding 

muscle, 

a.     When  muscle  is  exposed  to  the  air. 

<B6fplrar  ^^^  study  of  'muscular  respiration,'  or  the  study 

uon'  of  o^  ^^^  physiological  processes  of  muscle  by  examining 

miisoie:  the  air  to  which  muscle  is  exposed,  seems  to  have 

metiiodi  of        first  been  systematically  practised  by  George  Liebig* 
■*^^"-         in   1850.     His  method  was  the  simple  one  of   en- 
closing the  muscles  in  a  tube  inverted  over  a  surface 

*  Nawrocki,  Centralblatt,  1865,  p.  417. 

«  Voit,  ZeiUchr,  f,  Biol,  vr,  1868  (p.  77). 

»  Nasae,  Pflilger's  ArehiVy  Vol.  n.  (1869)  p.  97. 

«  Banke,  Tetanat,  p.  190. 

"  See  Hennann*a  criticism,  Untertuchungen  Gber  den  Stoffwechul^  Ac.,  p.  86  and  87. 

*  Sozelkow,  " Die fliiohtigen  Fettalioren  des  Mnskels nndihie  VerSndenmg  wlihiend 
des  Moskoltetanos.'*    Archiv  f,  Anat,  u,  Phy$,  1864,  p.  672. 

'  Griitzner,  *<Ueber  einige  dhemische  Beactionen  der  thatigen  nnd  nnthiUigen 
Muflkeln."    PflUger*8  Archiv,  Vol.  vn.  (1873)  p.  256. 

*  Gfldheidlen,  '*  Ueber  das  BedootionsTermdgen  des  thitigen  MnakelB."  Pflttger's 
Archiv,  Vol.  viii.  (1878)  p.  506. 

>  Qeorg  Liebig,  ** Ueber  die  Respiration  der  Mnskeln."  Archiv  far  Anat,  Pkfn, 
u.  witi,  Med,  (J.  Miiller),  1850,  p.  893.  The  method  was  first  suggested  by  Da  fikSs- 
Beymond. 
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of  mercuiT.  On  the  top  of  the  mercury  m  the  tube,  floated  a 
caastic  solution  to  absorb  the  carbonic  anhydride.  A  rise  of  the 
sctriace  of  mercury  betokened  absorption  of  oxygen ;  for  Liebig  paid 
no  r^;anl  to  the  nitrogen,  and  assumed  that  the  oxygen  and  the 
carbonic  anhydride  were  interchanged  volume  for  volume.  He 
stated  that  excised  frog-muscles,  whether  bloodless  or  unbled,  on 
czpofiire  to  an  atmosphere  of  common  air  or  of  oxygen,  absorb  oxygen 
aad  excrete  carbonic  anhydride.  He  made  out  also  that  the  excretion 
of  carbon  dioxide  may  occur  into  an  atmosphere  containing  no  oxygen*. 

After  Liebig,  in  1856,  Valentin'  took  up  the  same 
question  of  the  influence  of  excised  muscle  on  its 
sozrotinding  medium,  with  a  view  to  discover  differences  of  composition 
between  irritable  and  non-irritable  muscle.  The  muscular  hind  limbs 
of  froffs  were  exposed  to  air  in  closed  tubes  for  1 — 6  days,  and  the  air 
examined  at  intervals.  Irritability  was  abolished  in  various  ways^  as  by 
iq>ontaneouB  death,  by  subjection  to  high  temperatures,  or  by  beating 
to  death;  and  comparisons  were  established  between  the  gaseous 
exchanges  of  normal  muscle,  of  non-irritable  muscle,  and  of  various 
tissues,  such  as  the  skin  and  bones  of  the  frog's  body.  He  discovered  that 
otiier  organs  besides  muscle  abstract  oxygen  and  excrete  carbonic 
anhydride;  and,  which  was  more  important,  uiat  the  gaseous  exchanges 
of  muscle  continue  uninterruptedly  after  the  death  of  the  muscle. 
In  a  word,  not  onjj  living  muscle,  but  skin  and  even  dead  muscle  bave 
a  'respiration.'  The  gaseous  exchanges  of  dead  muscle  are  indeed 
different  from  those  of  the  yet  living ;  and  the  kind  of  exchange  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  dead  state  is  established  as  soon  as  ever  death 
of  the  muscle  intervenes,  whether  it  be  suddenly  induced  or  whether 
it  be  reached  by  a  protracted  decline.  Active  muscle  does  not 
appreciably  affect  the  nitrogen  of  the  surrounding  air;  but  after 
irritability  is  lost,  nitrogen  escapes  from  the  muscle.  This  difference 
in  the  gaseous  exchanges  of  the  living  and  dead  state  was  considered 
by  Valentin  to  betray  some  difference  of  constitution  so  subtle  as 
to  eacBfe  chemical  analysis  or  electrical  testa 

One  year  later,  in  1856,  Matteucci  published  a  paper 
in  whicn  the  same  subject  of  muscular  respiration  is 
trakti^l  rA*;  but  especiallv  the  respiration  of  muscles  during  contraction. 
Hfs  diytatuA  fr^jgs  of  their  skin,  took  the  hinder  extremities  and  fiieed 
ti^HA  vm^Aj  frfjm  blood  with  filter-paper,  and  arranged  them  in  a 
d/jn^  4«r-^rMk>^  '/ver  mercury,  for  electrical  stimulation.  The  air-space 
fM^mtr^A  fi/ff^iX  70— HO  ocm.  Stimulation  was  carried  on  at  intervals 
W9  M  r»/X  V/  iMKi'ifnH  itif:  miiffcles. 

•  //  7%t^^^  '  t;«mir  ^'m  W«iehw:lirirkaiig  der  MuBkeln  nnd  dor  rie  iiinffe1»dcB 
kue^0yf,kfA  -  4»-h  /.  ft^9%^»i.  lUxikundt,  14th  year,  1855,  p.  481.  His  metliodi  oT 
IK«»7>^  %*t«  ^^t^fmvtM  m  "t iHtt$4Ut^%  triAtiM  on  rhysiology. 

»  '>v  1ir4rti**v«M^  ";Urt|ukv^«i*«  %ut  \tM  pb^nomdnes  physiqaes  et  ehhniques  de  ]» 
»wK»»>tt>m  wym^'y/^f^  "  >#*«  44  etUmU  et  de  physique,  8  B6rie,  VoL  «.tii.  ISSS. 
p.  >» 
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The  air  was  analysed  by  absorbing  the  carbon  dioxide  with  caustic 
solutions  and  the  oxygen  with  phosphorus.  He  found  that  muscle, 
whether  at  rest  or  in  contraction,  caused  a  diminution  of  oxygen  and 
an  increase  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  usually  of  nitrogen  also,  in  the  sur- 
rounding air — changes  which  were  greater  during  contraction  than 
during  repose  of  the  musde.  The  oxygen  absorbed  was  greater  than 
the  carbon  dioxide  exhaled.  He  exposed  muscles  to  a  vacuum,  then 
to  pure  hydrogen  for  two  or  three  hours,  then  to  an  exhausted  receiver, 
which  was  sul^equently  filled  with  pure  hydrogen.  Notwithstanding 
this  careful  removal  of  oxygen  firom  about  the  muscles,  carbon  dioxide 
was  vielded  up  by  them,  especiallv  on  stimulation.  Hence  Matteucci 
concluded  that  the  oxygen  which,  in  muscular  respiration,  helps  to 
form  the  carbon  dioxide  is  not  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  but  oxygen 
which  exists  in  muscle  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination\ 

YinXtiL  ^^  ^^^^  Valentin  published  researches  on  the  effect 

of  contracting  frog-muscles  upon  the  atmosphere*.  His 
apparatus  consisted  of  a  gl^  cylinder,  abed,  2  decimetres  high  and  be- 
tween 2  and  3  centimetres  bora  The  bottom  was  closed  by  an  iron 
plate,/,  with  a  hook,  0,  externally  for  the  attachment  of  a  battery  wire. 
The  top  was  provided  with  a  short  iron  flange,  ah,  which  supported  an 
iron  plate  or  lid,  ik,  capable  of  being  hermetically  fixed  to  the  cylinder 
by  means  of  an  interposed  washer  and  screwa  This  lid  was  provided 
with  an  exit-pipe,  a,  guarded  by  a  stopcock,  as  well  as  with  a  ther- 
mometer, {,  and  a  gauge^  nrt,  open  to  the  air,  all  being  securely  fixed 
in  an  air-tight  £EU9hion. 

In  order  to  determine  exactly  the  volume  of  air  in  the  cylinder  afier 
everything  had  heen  arranged  for  an  experiment^  the  following  preliminary 
calculations  were  made. 

Let  vacabic  contents  of  the  glass  cylinder  and  the  proximal  limb 
of  the  gauge  when  all  is  screwed  up  and  the  gauge  stands  at  sero  (qr, 
Pig.  58). 

Let  h  be  the  height  of  mercury  which  most  be  poured  into  the  distal 
limb  of  the  gauge  to  raise  the  mercury  in  the  proximal  limb  up  to  0 :  1,6, 
to  diminiflh  the  volume  v  by  the  volume  between  q  and  0,  or  fu 

Then,  if  b  equals  the  barometric  pressure,  it  follows  that 

•  :  (»  -  fi)  =  (ft  +  A)  :  ft, 

6  +  A 

*     ^'  (i). 


-S-) 


Now  suppose  that  a  volume,  p,  of  mercury  be  poured  into  the  glass  cylinder 
to  the  level  vw,  before  the  lid  is  screwed  up ;  and  let  the  gauge  again  stand 

^  Mattoooei,  Op,  eit.  p,  18S. 

•  G.  Valentin,  **Die  Wirknng  der  lOBammengeiogenen  Moikehi  anf  die  fie  nm- 
Rebenden  Luftmaasen."    Areh.  f,  pkyHol  Heilkumde,    New  Series,  YoL  i.  1867,  p. 

263. 
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o.    Tha  cubic  contents  of  the  cjliuder  and  proximal  limb  of  the  g&uge 
=  ^t>— ^).     And  let  h'  be  the  height  of   mercuiy  which  must   be 


/t^P" 
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introduced  into  the  distal  limb  of  the  gauge  to  reduce  the  new  Tolunio 
(v-p)  by  the  some  volume  /*;«.«.  to  raise  the  proximal  mercury  again 
from  q  to  o. 
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Then,  by  (i), 


and 


''='*(a+0 (")' 

(»-p)  =  ^^-  +  l)  (iii); 

whence  /» =       J^  x      (iv). 

This  gives  the  value  of  /a,  which  is  the  distance  between  two  fixed  points 
q  and  o  of  the  proximal  limb  of  the  manometer. 

Having  determined  ft  carefully,  once  for  all,  it  is  dearly  easy  to 
determine  the  volume  of  air  under  observation,  diminished  as  it  is  by  a 
muscle  preparation  or  any  apparatus  of  unknown  volume  which  may,  in 
an  experiment,  be  introduced  into  the  cylinder.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  height  of  mercury  which  must  be  poured  into  the  distal 
limb  to  raise  the  proximal  surfiice  of  mercury  from  q  to  o,  and  apply  the 
formula 

F  (the  unknown  volume) 

=M.(|+i). 

By  means  of  this  apparatus  Valentin  was  able  to  confirm  Mat- 
teucci's  statements ;  but  he  pointed  out  that  comparable  results  could 
only  be  obtained  by  employing  small  preparations  and  by  restricting 
the  experiment  to  the  first  half-hour.  He  found  that  the  relative 
amount  of  absorbed  oxygen,  which  Matteucci  had  discovered  to  be 
greater  than  the  exhaled  carbonic  anhydride,  became  less  during  con- 
traction: that  is  to  say,  during  contraction  more  carbonic  anhydride 
is  exhaled  than  oxygen  is  absorbed.  He  noticed  also  that  muscles 
which  have  been  fatigued  by  prolonged  tetanus  yield  more  carbon 
dioxide  and  absorb  more  oxygen  absolutely  (though  less  relatively 
to  the  carbon  dioxide)  than  sound  and  vigorous  muscles;  and  this 
he  thought  to  be  due  to  an  enfeebled  power  of  resisting  the 
disintegrating  action  of  the  atmosphere,  owing  to  some  altered  consti- 
tution of  the  tissue  which  is  characteristic  of  the  state  of  exhaustion. 

To  Valentin,  therefore,  belongs  the  credit  of  pointing  out  that  the 
so-called  'respiration'  of  muscular  tissue  is  in  part  a  phenomenon  of 
putrefaction  ;  but  it  was  Hermann  who  clearly  enunciated  this  fact  and 
perfectly  discriminated  the  living  and  the  deSsMi  factors  in  the  process. 

Hermann.  ^^^  method  adopted  by  Hermann  was  extremely 

simple  ^  The  muscle-preparation  was  suspended  by  a 
platinum  wire  in  a  wide  absorption  tube,  which  was  then  inverted  over 
a  mercury  bath  in  such  a  manner  that  the  open  mouth  dipped  below 
the  surface,  and  the  mercury  stood  at  the  same  level  outside  and  inside 
the  tube.     The  tube  thus  enclosed  an  unmeasured  volume  of  air  at 

'  Hermann,  Stoffiefchnfl  der  Munkeln,  p.  82. 
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tbe  atmospheric  pressure,  together  with  the  muscle,  and  usualljr  a  little 
moisture  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury ;  whilo  the  muscle 
wae  kept  withiu  reach  by  means  of  the  attached  wire.  If  Btimulation 
of  the  muscle  were  desired,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  would  be  ac- 
complished. At  the  close  of  the  expenment  the  muscle  was  dragged 
down  through  tbe  mercury,  an  operation  which  waa  found  to  be 
attended  by  no  loss  of  gases  whatever.  The  gases  left  in  the 
tube  were  then  passed  into  several  dry  ahsnrption  tubes  in  succession, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury; 
and  finally  they  were  ready  for  analysis.  The  carbon  dioside  was 
directly  absorbed  by  caustics;  the  oxygen  was  exploded,  and  the 
nitrogen  read  off.  The  oxygen  of  the  original  air  was  estimated  from 
the  nitrogen  left  behind.  All  deviations  from  this  iu  the  final 
analysis  were  consideretl  to  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by 
tbe  muscles  during  the  cxperimenL  The  method  is  opeu  to  three 
trivial  objections :  The  small  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  normally 
present  in  the  air  (4  parts  in  10,000)  is  neglected;  the  atmosphere 
IS  not  ahsotuteli/  constant  in  its  composition  as  regards  oxygen  and 
nitrogen ;  muscle  itself  yields  up  nitrogen  on  exposure,  but  only  in 
excessively  small  amounts,  and  during  the  earber  parts  of  an  ex- 
periment (Hermann). 

BMtiitB  III  this  apparatus,  by  comparing  during  15  or  20 

mnsciei  hours  the  gaseous  exchauges  of  blooaless  muscles,  some 

absorb  o.  of  ^hich  were  rigid  while  others  were  still  living,  it 

appeared  that  the  absorption  of  oxygen  is  practically  equal  in  the  case 
of  both  living  and  rigid  muscles;  and  therefore  is  probably  not  con- 
nected with  the  functional  mechanisms  of  the  tissue.    It  is,  in  short, 

AbioTptioii  dependent  upon  a  process  of  putrefaction  which  is  acceie- 
of  oiituiHut  rated  according  to  the  extent  of  muscular  surface  exposed 
intTBfkattTe.  (^  the  action  of  the  air,  and  which  begins  at  a  very  early 
period  of  exposure. 

And  In  part  But  while  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  as  determined 

pbysioioEioai.  by  an  analysis  of  the  surrounding  gaseous  medium,  cau- 
not  bo  ascribed  to  any  but  putrefactive  causes,  we  must  hasten  to 
explaiu  that  other  and  more  delicate  tests  would  lead  ua  to  infer  an 
extremely  slight  biit  constant  employment  of  oxygen  which  is  truly 
pliysioloffical. 

rnnnt.net,  nt  ^^  early  as  1703  Humboldt'  observed  that  muscles 

medium  upon  preserveil  their  irritability  longer  in  oxygen  than  in  air 
iiiiuibiuty  of  or  gases  containing  no  oxygeu — an  oteerv-ation  which 
miuaiG.  has  since  been  confirmed  by  Georg  Liebig'  anil  others, 

and  with  especial  accuracy  by  Prof.  Hermann.  In  Hermann's 
experiments  a  muscle  was  suspended  in  an  absorption-tube  by  meana 


■  Al.  Enmbolctt,  Vtnuthe  Obrr  dif  gcreizU  Muikel-  und  Iftn-m-fiuer,  1T9T,  Vol. 
p.  282. 

•  Goorg  LiobiK.  Op,  ci(. 
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of  platinum  wires  melted  through  the  sides  of  the  tube,  the  wires 
being  adapted  to  an  electrical  apparatus  for  stimulation.  The 
absorption-tube  was  filled  with  salt  solution  after  the  muscle  had  been 
fixed  within  it;  and  then  inverted  over  a  vessel  containing  a  lower 
stratum  of  mercury  and  an  upper  one  of  salt  solution,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  open  mouth  of  the  tube  passed  through  the  upper  layer 
to  the  mercury.  A  bent  tube  proceeding  from  a  reservoir  of  electro- 
lytic hydrogen,  or  pure  nitrogen,  or  air,  or  detonating  gas,  served  to 
introduce  the  gas  into  the  absorption-tube,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  drive  out  the  salt  solution.  Muscles  of  different  degrees  of 
thickness  were  kept  under  observation ;  but  the  sartorius  of  the  frog 
was  found  to  be  peculiarly  fjEivourable  for  these  experiments.  The 
results  were  not  modified  by  previously  curarizing  the  muscles. 

Tested  in  this  manner,  it  appeared  that  the  thickness  of  the 
muscles  had  a  singular  iofluence  on  the  result.  The  sartorius,  of 
large  surface  and  small  bulk,  lived  longer  in  hydrogen  than  in  gases 
containing  oxygen;  while  thicker  muscles  agreed  with  the  muscles 
observed  by  Humboldt,  in  retaining  their  irritability  longer  in 
oxygen.  Another  form  of  this  experiment  led  to  the  same  con- 
clusions. If  muscles  were  enclosed  in  tubes  which  were  then  made 
as  vacuous  as  possible,  until  nothing  remaineil  in  them  but  traces  of 
carbon  dioxide,  the  sartorius  was  found  to  live  longer  in  the  vacuum, 
in  the  absence  of  oxygen,  than  in  air ;  while  thicker  muscles  lost  their 
irritability  sooner  in  the  vacuum.  It  should  be  noticed  that  all 
muscles  exhibit  an  exalted  irritability  when  first  the  vacuum  is 
produced. 

This  influence  of  oxygen  upon  the  imtability  of  thick  and  thin 
muscles  seems  to  admit  of  but  one  explanation.  There  are  two 
concurrent  processes  in  muscles  exposed  to  the  air,  in  which  oxygen 
plajTS  a  part:  one  tends  to  destroy,  the  other  to  preserve  irritability. 
The  former  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  putrefactive  process  already  demon- 
strated in  living  and  rigid  muscle,  which  spreads  the  more  rapidly 
the  greater  the  surface  exposed.  Hence  in  the  thin  sartorius  the 
process  invades  all  parts  of  the  tissue  within  a  short  time,  and  death 
results :  to  d<ifend  the  muscle  from  oxygen  is  to  preserve  it  alive.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  second  process  implicating  oxygen  is  a  true 
physiological  process  of  revival.  In  the  thicker  kinds  of  muscles,  whose 
internal  mass  is  long  shielded  from  the  putrefactive  action  of  oxygen, 
this  process  of  revival  is  a  marked  benefit ;  and  hence  the  muscle 
removed  from  the  influence  of  oxygen  by  enclosure  in  a  vacuum 
more  rapidly  becomes  enfeebled  than  one  exposed  to  the  air. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  functional  absorption  of  oxygen  and  process 
of  revival  we  have  as  yet  no  exact  conception.  The  process  itself 
is  but  of  small  value  in  prolonging  the  normal  irritability  of  frog- 
muscles  exposed  to  the  air  and  of  no  appreciable  moment  in  the 
function  of  contraction;  but,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained,  it  is 
extremely  potent  in  restoring  irritability  to  mammalian  muscles 
exhausted    ny  interruption  of  their  blood  current  (p.  380).     It  is 
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probably  not  effected  by  htemoglobia  but  by  tbe  tissue  juices;  for 
many  invertebrates  have  no  hEemoglobin  which  yet  have  muscles 
not  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  frog.  It  may  be  simply 
that  the  presence  of  oxygen  assists  the  escape  of  the  deleterious 
carbon  dioxide  better  than  hydrogen  or  nitrogen,  as  was  found 
to  be  the  case  with  the  gases  of  the  blood  by  Ludwig', 

It  may,  therefore,  be  said  respecting  the  oxygen  of  the  surrounding 
medium,  that  while  an  appreciable  amount  is  abstracted  and  absorbed 
in  the  inevitable  putrefaction  of  exposed  muscle,  a  small  portion, 
altogether  too  slight  to  affect  a  gas-analysis,  is  taken  up  to  preserve 
irritability. 

BaAing  The    atmosphere    smroundlng    exposed     muscles, 

mnaclesaz-  besides  losing  oxygen,  suffers  an  increase  of  its  carbon 
"■^  ™r  dioxide.     As    was    pointed   out   by  Valentin,   this   ia 

not  wholly  an  exchange  of  a  funcUoiial  character ;  but  is  common  to 
living  and  dead  muscular  tissue.  In  other  words,  it  is  one  of  the 
early  phenomena  of  putrefaction,  together  with  the  absorption  of 
oxygen.  But  a  comparison  of  the  exhalations  of  living  muscle 
and  of  muscle  made  rigid,  discloses  that  less  carbon  dioxide  escapes 
from  the  normal,  on  mere  exposure,  than  from  the  rigid.  Since 
putrefiictioD  is  more,  and  not  less,  rapid  in  normal  muscle  than  in 
muscle  made  rigid  by  heat  (the  method  of  inducing  rigor  usually 
adopted  in  these  experiments),  it  is  clear  that  putrefactive  changes 
cannot  be  called  in  to  explain  this  difference.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  due  to  the  increased  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  which 
rigor  is  known  to  generate  in  muscle  (vide  supnt).  The  amount 
of  carbon  dioxide  given  off  is  very  irregular  and  has  no  relation 
to  the  oxygen  at  the  same  time  absorbed. 

tractiiut  Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  case  of  muscles 

musiSeBab-  '°  repose  ;  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
sorb  more  o  apart  from  an  inappreciable  quantity  of  oxygen,  ab- 
sorbed or  otherwise  employed,  the  exchanges  of 
"  the  'respiration'  of  exposed  muscle  are  not  func- 
tional, but  putrefactive,  and  are  shareil  alike  by  muscle, 
skin  and  other  tissues.  When  wo  turn  to  the  case 
of  muscles  in  tetanus  we  find  that  the  gaseous  exchanges  have 
a  greater  value,  and  especially  as  regards  the  carbon  dioxide 
excreted.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  ia 
indeed  slight,  and  is  due  to  the  imitation  of  the  tissue  during 
tetanus;  for  if  the  air  about  an  unstimulated  muscle  be  mechanically 
kept  in  motion,  a  similar  increase  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  is  found  to 
occur.  It  is  not  due  to  any  increased  activity  of  the  putrefactive 
processes  brought  about  in  the  passage  of  the  electrical  currents,  since 
such  ciurents  have  no  influence  over  the  putrefactive  absorption  of 
oxygen  by  rigid  muscles.    The  more  remarkable  increase  of  the  carbon 

'  Hennftno,  Op.  cit.  p.  62. 
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dioxide  exhaled  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  increased  production 
of  it  within  the  muscle  during  tetanus^;  and  in  the  second  to  the 
increased  facility  for  its  escape  offered  in  the  agitation  of  the  muscle. 

The  following  experimental  figures  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  extent  of 
the  gaseous  excises  of  muscle*. 

ExperimerU,  Comparison  of  gaseous  exchanges  of  living  muscle,  and 
muscle  made  rigid  hj  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  45^  C. 

Duration  of  experiment  19  L  15  m.  Temp.  14 — 17^C.  Oases  estimated 
at  0^  and  1  mtr. 

1.  Living  muscle  =  7-352  grms.  =  6*948  com. 

2.  Rigid  muscle  =  7-631  grms.  =  7-213  ccm. 


Oxygen  absorbed. 

Carbon  dioxide 
exhaled. 

ccm.        p.  c 

ccm. 

p.  c. 

Living  muscle  (6*948  ccm.) 
Higid  muscle  (7*213  ccm.) 

1-277  1  18-37 
M27      15-62 

0-605 
1-184 

8-70 
16-41 

Experiment,  CompariHon  of  the  gaseous  exchanges  of  muscle  in  repose 
aud  in  tetanus. 

Tetanus  induced  at  intervals  during  the  ex|)eriment. 

Duration  of  the  experiment  3  h.  10  m.  Temp.  15 — 16*  C.  Gases  esti- 
mated at  0*^  and  1  mtr. 

1.  Resting  muscle  =  9-468  grms.  =  8-949  ccm. 

2.  Tetanized  muscle  =  9-480  grms.  =  8*960  ccm. 


Oxygen  absorbed. 

Carbon  dioxide 
exhaled. 

ccm. 

p.  c 

ccm. 

p.  c 

Resting  muscle  (8*949  ccm.) 
Tetanized  muscle  (8*960  ccm.) 

0-548 
0-746 

612 
8-33 

0-128 
0-836 

1-43 
9*33 

B.     Changes  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  medium  surrounding 

muscle. 


13.     When  muscle  is  stiU  in  the  body. 

In  the  previous  section,  we  have  discussed  the  so-called 
'respiration'  of  muscles  removed  from  the  body,  or  the  gaseous 
exchanges  between  excised  muscles  and  their  surrounding  medium ; 

'  See  the  preceding  section. 

3  Hermann,  Op,  cit,  pp.  123, 125 :  Expts.  28  and  27.  . 
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auii  we  have  tacitly  atsttmed  that  the  medium  in  question  is 
the  air.  Tliia  is  not  etrictly  true.  The  medium  enclosing  the 
elemcutary  parts  of  coatractile  substancQ  consists  of  the  tissue 
juices,  which  come  into  contact  with  the  air  only  at  the  surface 
of  the  muscle ;  the  tissue  jiiices  mediate  between  the  muscular 
substance  and  the  air.  Now  the  fluid  which  bears  to  muscle 
within  the  body  the  same  relation  which  air  lias  to  excised 
muscle,  is  the  blood ;  and  as  in  the  former  case,  the  tissue  juices 
are  those  which  deal  directly  with  the  muscle-.-iubstance,  mediating 
between  this  and  the  blood.  By  the  ramification  of  blood-capillaries 
between  the  fibres  of  muscle,  the  oppose<l  surfaces  of  the  muscle  and  its 
me<liiim  become  enormously  more  extended  than  in  the  case  of  air ; 
and  by  how  much  the  more  estensiveiy  the  muscle  is  presented  to  the 
medium,  by  so  much  the  more  readily  will  exchanges  be  effected. 
This  is  a  circumstance  favourable  to  exchanges  between  muscle  and 
blood  apart  fmia  any  peculiar  fitness  or  endowment  of  blotxl  for  the 
work  of  exchange,  which  are  matters  for  discussion  in  the  Chapters  on 
Bespi  ration. 

In  consequence  of  tho  organization  of  the  body,  and  the  necessity 
which  it  is  under  of  preserving  a  normal  standard  or  equilibrium,  there 
are  two  methods  of  determining  the  influence  which  muscles  exert  upon 
the  blood.  We  may,  in  the  first  place,  contrast  the  blood  flowing  to 
and  that  flowing  from  the  muscle,  while  the  muscle  is  left  in  repose, 
or  is  thrown  into  activity.  This  is  the  direct  method,  and  is  equivalent 
to  exposing  muscles  to  an  atmosphere  of  known  constitution  and  after- 
wards analysing  the  atmosphere.  In  the  second  place,  we  may  observe 
the  changes  of  the  general  ingesta  and  excreta  of  the  body  which  are 
brought  about  when  muscle  is  converted  from  one  state  to  the  other. 
This  is  essentially  an  indirect  methbd.  Hitherto  it  has  only  Ireen 
employed  to  ascertain  the  chemical  proeessc-s  of  muscle  on  jiassiiig  from 
the  state  of  rest  to  tliat  of  activity,  when  the  same  animal  is 
compared,  in  respect  of  its  ingesta  and  excreta,  during  repose  and 
during  exertion.  But  a  simidtaneous  comparison  of  the  daily  food  and 
excreta  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  proportion  of  muscular  and  non- 
muscular  elements  of  the  body  on  tho  other,  in  different  kinds  of 
animals  enjoying  the  same  conditions  of  rest,  might  be  employed  to 
ascertain  the  normal  exchanges  between  muscle  and  its  metlium  when 
the  former  ia  at  rest. 

It  is  only  necessary  here  to  point  out  in  general  terms  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  indirect  method  of  analysis.  Everything  which  is  given 
up  by  muscle  to  blood  is  not  of  necessity  given  up  by  the  blood  to 
the  general  excreta.  The  method  of  excretion  ia  only  one  of  the 
means  employed  by  the  body  to  preserve  its  equilibrium.  Some 
part  of  the  substances  cast  by  muscle  into  the  blood  may  be  appro- 
priated by  other  organs  or  tissues,  and  never  appear  at  the  surface  of 
the  body  ;  and  some  part  ()f  the  substances  excreted,  though  brought 
to  the  surface  during  muscular  activity,  may  not  have  at  isen  within  the 
■tive  muscle. 
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Changes  of  the  medium  surrounding  mtiscle  as  shewn  in  an  analysis 

of  the  blood  of  muscle* 

j^m^jyglj  ^j  The  general  nature  of  the  exchanges  between  muscle 

the  blood  &nd  blood  has  been  long  known  or  inferred  from  tho 

flowing  to  and  physical  character  of  the  blood  flowing  out  of  the  muscles, 
from  miucie.  This  blood  is  defined  in  general  terras  as  venous ;  and 
t^MM  by  ^^^  distinction  between  arterial  and  venous  blood  is  one 
the  method  of  ^^  ^^^  most  obvious  and  interesting  problems  of  the 
Ludwigand  physiologist  But  it  is  to  Professor  Ludwig  that  we 
ScieUtow.  owe  the  first  accurate  examination  and  account  of  the 

exchanges.  Assisted  by  Sczelkow*,  and  subsequently  by  A.  Schmidt", 
he  determined  by  means  of  the  air-pump  the  composition  of  the 
inflowing  and  outflowing  blood  of  mammalian  muscle.  The  blood 
was  collected  from  the  muscles  with  as  little  disturbance  to  the  general 
circulation  as  possible,  by  the  following  means.  A  cannula  was  inserted 
into  the  femo7'al  vein,  below  the  opening  of  the  vena  profunda,  with  its 
mouth  towards  the  heart,  and  a  loop  of  ligature  was  slipped  beneath 
the/emoral  vein  above  the  opening  of  the  profunda.  When  the  ligature 
was  tightened,  the  normal  current  of  blood  from  the  profunda  into  the 
femoral  towards  the  heart  was  at  once  turned  from  its  course  and 
flowed  without  obstruction  through  the  cannula;  when  it  was  slackened 
again,  the  current  at  once  resumed  its  original  channel,  without  the 
tension  having  for  a  moment  been  raised.  In  this  manner  a  supply  of 
venous  blood  from  resting  muscle  was  obtained.  Arterial  blood  was  at 
tho  same  time  drawn  through  a  cannula  in  the  carotid  artery.  If  it 
were  desired  to  stimulate  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  electrodes  tipped 
with  moistened  sponges  were  applied,  one  in  the  inguinal  hollow  and 
the  other  behind  the  sacrum,  opposite  the  origin  of  the  sciatic 
plexus.  The  extraction  of  the  gases  was  at  once  undertaken  in  a 
Ludwig's  blood-pump.  As  a  rule  the  bloods  were  examined  in  the 
following  order:  (1)  the  arterial  blood;  (2)  the  venous  blood  from 
stinmlated  muscle  ;  (3)  the  venous  blood  from  resting  muscles.  Very 
fre({uently  the  examination  of  the  last  had  to  be  postponed  until  the 
following  day;  sometimes  both  the  second  and  third  kinds  were 
examined  on  the  day  after  their  withdrawal.  In  this  case  the  blood 
was  kept,  surrounded  by  ice,  in  the  tube  into  which  it  had  been 
drawn. 

The  analysis  of  the  gases  was  made  by  Bunsen^s  method. 

On  examination  it  was  found  that : 

1.    The  colour  of  venous  blood  from  active  muscle  is  sometimes 
brighter  and  sometimes  darker  than  the  colour  of  venous  blood  from 

^  Sczelkow,  '*Zar  Lehre  von  Oasamtausch  in  versohiedenen  Organen:"  presented 
hy  Prof.  Ludwig.  SiUungtber.  d.  k.  Akad.  Wien,  Vol.  xlv.  Abth.  i.  18C2.  Second 
Hcrics  of  czpcrimentB. 

'  A.  Schmidt,  *'Da8  Yerhaltcn  der  Ghiso,  wclche  mit  dem  Blut  doroh  den  reizbaren 
SiiiigcihiermuHkel  siromen."  SiUungtber.  der  math.-phyt,  Claue  der  k,  «.  GetelUcK  der 
insteruch,  VoL  xx.  p.  12.  See  also  Arbeiten  aut  der  phytiol.  Anttalt  gu  Leipzig,  8rd 
year,  1868  (Leipzig,  1869),  p.  1. 
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muscle  in  repose.     It  may  be  brighter  eveu  when  the  blood  coataina 
leas  oxygen. 

2.  Blooil  streams  more  rapidly  out  of  contructiug,  than  out  of 
resting,  muscle. 

3.  Taking  arterial  blood  as  the  standard,  the  following  table 
represents  the  condition  of  venous  blood  from  resting  and  from 
active  muscle. 


Venous  blood : — 

0,  U»,  than 
arterial  blood. 

CO.,  mort 
than  arterial 

blood. 

of  resting  muscle          9  p.  c 

671  p.  c. 

of  active  muscle        12-26  p.  c. 

1079  p.  c. 

Since  blood  streams  more  rapidly  from  active  muscle  than  from 
muscle  at  rest,  these  differences  of  the  hlood  in  the  two  cases  are 
really  much  more  considerable  than  the  table  shews;  since  in  a  given 
interval  of  time  more  blood,  with  its  reduced  oxygen  and  increased 
carbon  dioxide,  flows  from  active  thau  from  passive  muscle. 

4.  If  Q  represent  the  numerical  relation  between  the  increase  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  the  decrease  of  oxygen  aa  blood  is  converted 
Irom  the  arterial  into  the  venous  state;  that  ia  to  say, 

■f  (\_  diflference  between  CO,  of  arterial  and  venous  blood  _ 
difference  between  0  of  arterial  and  venous  blood  ' 
then  this  quotient  Q  is  found  in  most  instances  to  be  greater  during 
contraction  of  muscle  than  during  repose.  This  might  be  due  to  the 
fact  that,  in  conti-action,  more  carbon  dioxide  is  generated  for  every 
volume  of  oxygen  absorbed,  than  in  repose;  but  since  the  precise  seat 
of  the  production  of  carbon  dioxide  ia  as  yet  but  a  matter  of  hypo- 
thesis, we  cannot  at  once  draw  this  concluaiun  from  the  above  experi- 
ments. It  may  be  merely  that  the  forces  which  determine  the 
diffusion  of  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  respectively,  are  differently 
affected  by  the  comlition  of  contraction;  whence  the  change  in  the 
relationship  Q  would  be  brought  about,  not  by  an  increased  gene- 
ration of  carbon  dioxide,  but  by  an  increased  elimination. 

The  method  of  experiment  which  has  just  been  de- 
Lt^vte  UL?  scribed  is  not  free  from  objection.  The  uncontrollable 
A.  adunidt.  changes  of  the  blood  current  in  the  course  of  an  experi- 
ment introduce  a  variable  element  which  deprives  the 
results  of  all  exact  quantitative  value.  To  meet  this  olyection,  and 
to  obtain  results  which  should  bo  strictly  comparable,  Ludwig  and 
Alex.  Schmidt'  devised  a  method  of  investigating  the  changes  which 


'  Ludwig  aad  A.  Schmidt,  lor.  c 
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defibrinated  blood  undergoes  as  it  is  artificially  forced  in  a  constant 
stream  through  separated  though  still  living  muscles.  For  this  purpose 
the  biceps  and  semitendinosus  muscles  of  the  dog's  hind-limb  may  be 
employed.  These  muscles  are  supplied  with  blood  by  a  branch  of  the 
hypogastric  artery,  and  by  three  or  four  branches  inoirectly  from  the 


Fio.  59.    Appabatus  of  Ludwio  imd  A.  Schmidt. 

Tr  is  a  glass  vessel  containing  the  mnscles  B,  resting  npon  a  snpport  O  ;  the  upper 
edge  is  ground,  and  smeared  with  grease,  to  permit  the  hermetical  closure  of  the  TeSsel 
by  means  of  a  glass  plate. 

Q  is  a  glass  yobscI  containing  mercury,  resting  on  blocks  r^  r:  by  raising  Q  the 
blood  in  F  may  be  driven  through  the  vessels  of  the  muscles  in  T, 

F  is  a  vessel  containing  blood. 

A  connects  the  vessel  F  with  the  blood-vessels  of  the  mnscles  under  experiment. 

V  conducts  the  venous  blood  from  the  muscle. 

R,  R'  aie  two  graduated  pipette-like  vessels  connected  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube 
and  containing  mercury.     Venous  blood  flows  into  i2,  displacing  the  mercury. 

15,  £,  electrodes. 

Mf  M,  mercurial  manometer. 

femoral  artery.  Cannulae  should  be  tied  into  the  hypogastric  vessel 
and  into  the  main  branch  from  the  femoral  vessel,  and  all  the  arterial 
twigs  going  to  neighbouring  parts  should  afterwards  be  carefully  liga- 
tured. A  corresponding  number  of  cannulae  should  be  introduced  into 
the  chief  veins.  The  muscles  may  then  be  separated  from  the  surround- 
ing tissues,  a  portion  of  the  tuber  ischii  being  sawn  off  with  their  origin. 
The  two  arterial  cannulae  are  connected  with  the  two  limbs  of  a 
T-tube  of  glass,  the  third  limb  leading  to  the  reservoir  which  contains 
the  blood.    A  similar  arrangement  connects  the  two  veins  with  a  vessel 
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iuto  which  tlie  venous  blood  may  flow,  and  where  it  may  be  collected 
for  analysis. 

It  is  convenient  and  advisable  to  take  the  biood  which  is  needed  in 
the  experiment,  from  the  dog  whose  muscles  are  examined.  The  dog 
should  be  lirst  bled  nearly  lo  death,  and  its  blood  then  defibrinated 
and  made  ready  for  the  experiment. 

Various  conditions  of  blood  must  be  used  for  comparison ; 
arterialized  blood,  or  blood  perfectly  reduced,  or  asphyxiated  blood, 
or  asphyxiated  blood  restored  by  oxygen', 

After  its  blood  has  been  prepared,  the  dog  should  be  killed  and  its 
muscles  separated  in  the  manner  already  described.  They  are  then  to 
be  transferred  to  a  glass  vessel,  2",  T,  such  as  is  figured  in  Fig.  59,  and 
covered  over  by  a  glass  plate.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  vessel  ia 
perforated  so  as  to  allow  the  tubes  conveying  arterial  and  venous  blood, 
A,  V,  to  pass  into  and  out  of  it,  and  to  permit  the  passage  of  wires,  E,  E, 
connecting  the  muscles  with  an  induction  coil  by  which  tetanus  may  be 
induced.  If  it  is  thought  necessary,  the  muscles  may  be  attached  to 
a  lever  so  arranged  as  to  record  its  movements  upon  a  revolving 
cylinder.  The  blood  may  be  forced  into  the  arteries  by  means 
of  a  column  of  mercury,  M,  the  pressure  of  which  admits  of  careful 
regulation. 

It  will  be  found  necessary  to  increase  the  pressure  of  mercury  in 
the  course  of  an  experiment  in  order  to  maintain  a  constant  flow  of 
blood.  The  pressure  of  mercury  (40—60  mm.)  which,  at  the  beginning 
of  an  experiment,  serves  to  drive  2'5  to  3  c.em.  of  blood  per  minute 
through  a  biceps  muscle  of  150 — 200  grms.  weight,  will  have  to  bo 
more  than  doubled  (100 — 150  mm.)  after  four  hours  in  order  to  do  the 
same  amount  of  work.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  resistance 
to  flow  sutlers  a  regular  increase  during  this  time;  on  the  contrary,  the 
gradual  increase  is  interrupted  by  frequent  variations  to  and  fro, 
for  which  there  is  no  assignable  cause.  The  observer  must  pay 
unremittiug  attention  to  the  rate  of  outflow,  if  he  wishes  to  maintain 
it  constant  even  for  a  few  minutes'. 

The  cause  of  these  vai-iatious  in  the  rate  of  outflow  Is  left  obscare  by 
liudwig  and  Schmidt ;  but  it  is  extremely  prob&ble  that  part  of  the  obstruc- 
tion is  due  to  the  graiiual  death  and  coutractioD  of  the  smaller  arteries. 
When  the  driving  pi-cs^ure  is  raised,  the  constricted  vessels  wilt  again  be 
opened  for  the  pnssago  of  blood,  and  the  original  rate  of  flow  will  be  rentored. 
If  tliis  cause  of  obstruction  is  admitted,  it  follows  tlmt  the  more  rapid  out- 
flow of  blood  from  a  muscle  which  is  brought  about  by  raising  the  driving 
[iressure,  may  bo  due  not  so  much  to  accelerating  the  current  of  blood,  as  to 
I'nlarging  the  number  of  channels  for  it.  In  other  words,  raising  the  pressure 
of  injection  does  not  bring  a  larger  volume  of  blood  to  play  upon  the  same 
amount  of  muscular  tissue,  but  rather  brings  more  muscle  under  the  influence 
of  the  blood  '. 


'  Lnilvig  itnil  Scbmidt  UBod  mnBll  piccen  of  irnn  win 
*  Ladwig  luid  A.  Sohmiilt,  Op.  cit.  p.  27. 
'  Pflfiger,  "  Uober  die  phyBiologisoliB  Vcrbrennung 
%crSilrcA.Tol.  z.  1S7G,  p.  350. 


to  offcct  tbo  icJuctiun. 
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It  will  not  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  reailer  that  these 
experiments  are  complicated  by  the  exposure  of  the  muscle  to  what 
is  practically  an  enclosed  space  of  air.  In  other  words,  two  methods  of 
experiment  are  being  employed  side  by  side — the  method  of  exposure 
to  air  as  a  medium  and  the  method  of  exposure  to  blood  as  a 
medium.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Ludwig  and  Schmidt  determined 
that  the  air  in  the  glass  vessel,  after  an  experiment  of  some  hours' 
duration,  had  lost  some  of  its  oxygen  and  gained  in  carbon  dioxide. 
The  value  of  this  exchange  is,  however,  relatively  slight.  Another 
defect  in  the  method  of  experiment  is  also  deserving  of  mention. 
The  blood  as  it  flows  into  and  out  of  the  muscle  is  necessarily  exposed 
to  the  air  of  the  glass  chamber  through  the  membranous  walls  of 
the  arteries  and  veins  into  which  the  cannulae  are  insert<}d.  This 
possible  source  of  error  was  determined  by  Ludwig  and  Schmidt*  to 
have  no  effect  upon  the  analyses  as  regarded  the  oxygen  which  the 
blood  might  take  up  from  the  air.  While  to  counteract  the  error 
as  regarded  the  carbon  dioxide  which  the  blood  might  yield  up  to 
the  air  in  the  same  manner,  only  those  experiments  were  compared 
in  which  the  facilities  for  the  escape  of  it  were  approximately  the 
same  in  the  rate  of  flow,  and  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  contained  in 
the  blood. 

Although  in  these  experiments  the  authors  alx)ve  referred  to 
succeeded  in  imitating  to  a  great  extent  the  changes  which  go  on  in 
the  blood  in  its  circulation  through  muscles,  they  found  that  in 
separated  muscles  the  gaseous  exchanges  were  not  so  great  as  in 
muscles  connected  with  the  body,  the  latter  appearing  to  act  more 
energetically  upon  the  oxygen  of  the  blood.  In  fact,  the  conditions 
of  temperature  adopted  by  Ludwig  and  Schmidt  but  little  favour  the 
iliffusion  of  oxygen  amongst  the  tissues  and  the  dissociation  of  oxy- 
haemoglobin  *. 

From  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  the  manner 
described  it  may  be  concluded  that : 

1.  When  a  muscle  through  which  an  artificial  stream  of  blood  has 
been  circulating,  is  deprived  of  blood,  the  capacity  for  doing  work  is 
not  immediately  lost.  In  the  first  stages  of  bloodlessness  the 
irritability  increases;  but  soon  it  sinks,  at  first  with  rapidity,  then 
more  slowly. 

The  circulation  of  blood  freed  from  oxygen,  or  of  the  blood 
obtained  from  asphyxiated  animals,  exerts  the  same  action  on  the 
irriti\bility  of  muscles  as  the  absence  of  blood. 

2.  As  regards  the  oxygen  absorbed  : 

a.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  up  by  muscle  increases 
directly  with  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  flow,  apart  from  contraction. 
Hence  the  greater  proi>ortion  of  oxygen  absorbed  in  contraction  is,  in 


*  Op.  cit  p.  41. 

••»  rilu«er.  Op,  cit.,  rflugcr'a  Arch.  Vol.  x.  p.  354. 
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part  at  least,  accouDted  for  by  the  greater  rapidity  of  blood  current 
which  then  occurs. 

This  in  only  tnie  under  the  conditions  of  Ludwig  and  Schmidt's 
ezperimenUs  in  which  an  increased  flow  of  blood  through  the  muscle  was 
probably  due  to  the  blood  being  driyeu  over  a  wider  capillary  area.  More 
O  was  taken  up  under  the  circumstances  because  more  muscular  substance 
was  brought  to  act  upon  the  blood.  It  does  not  imply  that  the  assumption 
of  O  IS  defiendent  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  blood  stream,  which  is  expressly 
denied  by  PflUger*  and  Finkler*. 

b.  The  more  oxygen  is  contained  in  the  blood  flowing  through 
muscle,  the  greater  is  the  ease  with  which  the  muscle  takes  up  oxygen 
from  the  blood. 

c.  The  amount  of  oxygen  consumed  by  muscle  in  activity,  or 
by  musrJe  exhausted  by  doing  work,  is  usually  perceptibly  greater  than 
that  consumed  during  rest.  But  the  oxygen  consumed  bears  no 
definite  relation  to  the  work  done. 

3.    As  regards  the  carbon  dioxide  excreted  : 

a.  In  most  cases,  but  not  in  all,  the  venous  blood  flowing 
from  contracting  or  exhausted  muscle  contains  an  increased  amount 
of  carbr^n  dioxide.  The  exact  cause  of  the  less  usual  condition,  in 
which  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  blood  is  diminished,  is  not  clear. 

6.    The  relationship  between  the  carbon  dioxide  excreted  and 

00    excreted 
the  oxygen  absorbed,  or   the   quotient      ^  "*  , — ,    ,     ,   in    these 

experiments  underwent  no  constant  variation  as  the  muscle  passed  from 
the  resting  to  the  active  condition. 

D^pndmoe  ^^^  value  of  oxygen  in  preserving  the  irritability  of 

of  nrascniar  excised  mammalian  muscles  may  be  readily  demonstra- 
irrltabmty  ted.  The  circulation  of  a  stream  of  oxygenated  blood 
npmiasnpply      through  nmscle  prolongs  its  life  17  or  20  hours  beyond 

the  time  when  it  would  have  died  if  left  bloodless. 
Hence  Ludwig  and  Schmidt'  concluded,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
then  current,  that  a  peculiar  respiration  goes  on  within  muscle  which 
proceeds  independently  of  the  so-called  vital  properties  of  the  con- 
tractile matter.  Furthermore,  irritability  may  not  only  be  preserved 
in  muscle  by  means  of  oxygenated  blood,  it  may  also  be  restored  after 
it  has  become  lost  by  exhaustion  of  the  tissue.  Foi;  the  purposes  of 
such  restoration  of  muscle  extremely  minute  quantities  of  oxygen  are 
sufficient.  In  one  experiment,  when  a  muscle  had  completely  lost  its 
irritability  owing  to  the  interruption  of  its  blood  current  for  128 
minutes,  and  when  for  38  minutes  more  a  stream  of  reduced  blood 
had  been  let  flow  through  the  muscle  without  beneficial  effect,  the 
pasaigc  of  13*5  c.c.  of  arterialized  blood  through  it,  occupying  the 

^  PfliiKcr,  *'  Ucbcr  dio  Diffusion  doB  Sauerstoffs,  den  Ort  und  die  Gesetze  der  Oxida- 
iionRproocsse  im  thicrischcn  OiKanismus."    Pfliigor's  Arch,  Vol.  vi.  p.  48. 

'■*  Finkler,  "  Ucbcr  den  EinfluBs  der  Strdmunffsgeschwindiprkeit  und  Mengc  des  Blutcs 
auf  die  thicrische  Verbrennung."    Plittgcr's  Arch.  Vol.  x.  p.  368. 

*  Op,  cit,  p.  46. 
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three  succeeding  minutes,  restored  the  muscle  almost  perft>ctly.  It 
would  seem  that  so  little  as  1'8  mgr.  of  oxygen  is  sufficient  to  restore 
the  irritability  of  a  muscle  weighing  209  grms.' 

Anaiyiis  of  As  compared   with   the   changes  wrought   in   the 

the  non-gaao-  gaseous  constituents   of  the  blood  by  the  exorcise  of 

SuoftSi*'*"  D^^^scle,   the   changes  in  the  non-gaseous  constituents 

^^loodof  due    to    the  same   circumstance  are  small  and   less 

muMda.  certain. 

It  has  been  stated  that  during  muscular  acti\dtyy  the  amount  of 
the  aqueous  extractive  matters  removable  from  miisclo  diminishes,  whilst 
the  alcoholic  extractives  increase :  that  whilst  glycogen  diminisht^  sugar 
increases  and  lactic  acid  makes  its  appearance ;  further  that  tetanized  muscle 
possesses  considerable  reducing  powers,  which  we  may  surmise  to  Iki 
associated  with  the  production  of  new  substances  within  the  muscle. 

Were  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  blood  complete, 
we  should  expect  to  Hnd  variations  in  the  composition  of  that  fluiil,  alter  it 
has  pasKe<l  through  a  muscle,  which  should  be  the  correlatives  of  the  chaugtMi 
which  occur  in  the  muscle  itself.  In  so  far  as  the  gases  arc  conct'nieil  this 
has  been  shewn  to  be  the  case.  In  reference  to  iion-gasiH>UR  const  ituents, 
our  information  is,  however,  of  the  scantiest  character ;  it  indeed  is  limited 
to  the  two  following  statements. 

1.  During  tetanus,  blood  circulating  through  muscle  lM>comes  charged 
with  reducing  substances. 

Alexander  Schmidt  passed  two  different  quantities  of  blood  free  from 
oxygon  through  muscle  at  rest,  and  through  muscle  which  was  tetanized, 
and  then  agitated  the  two  specimens  of  blood  with  oxygen.  lie  foimd  that 
the  blood  which  had  traversed  tetanized  muscle  took  up  more  oxygen  than 
tliat  which  had  traversed  resting  muscle,  and  from  this  he  concluded  that 
tetanized  muscle  gives  up  reducing  substances  to  blood. 

2.  During  tetanus  blood  acquires  sarcolactio  acid  (Spiro*).  Wo  yet 
possess  very  slight  information  on  this  point. 

Changes  in   the  medium  surrounding  muscle   as  shexon  in   tlie 
analyses  of  the  general  excreta  of  the  body. 

The  excretions  which  are  modified  by  muscular  exercise  are  those 
of  the  lungs  and  kidneys.  The  description  of  the  nietli(Kls  of 
collecting  and  examining  these  excretions  properly  belongs  to  the 
Chapters  on  Respiration  and  the  Urine.  It  will,  therefore,  merely  bo 
necessary  here  to  speak  of  the  methods  of  experiment  having  a 
peculiar  bearing  on  the  question  of  muscular  work. 

Effeoto  of  As  regards  the  excretion  of  the  lungs,  it  has  long 

ex^M^^e  ^^^  known  that  the  volume  of  respinxl  air  is  increased 

puixnoziary  during  muscular  exertion,  and  that  the  proi)ortion  of 

exdiancres.  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  involved  in  the  process  of 

^  Ludwig  and  A.  Schmidt,  Op.  cit,  pp.  6S  and  61. 

*  Spiro,  *'Beitrage  zor  Pbyiuologie  der  Bfilclifuiure.*'    ZeiUchrift  f,  phy$,  Ckemie^ 
VoL  I.  (1877—78)  p.  111. 
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respiration  is  enlai^cd  both  during  ami  immediately  after  the  period 
of  exercise'. 

But  the  Tariations  of  the  carbon  dioside  exhaled  and  the  oxygen 
absorbed  do  not  occur  pari  passu;  the  relationship  of  rest  is 
different  from  that  of  activity.  The  exact  determination  of  this 
relationship,  although  theoretically  very  simple.  Is  a  matter  of 
considerable  practical  difficulty  ;  and  the  gradual  improvement  of  the 
apparatus  employed  may  be  traced  in  the  series  of  papers  already 
referred  to.  No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  explain  the  practical 
methods,  inasmiich  as  the  classical  apparatus  of  Regnault  and  Reieet*, 
Sczelkow'  and  Pettenkofer  and  Voit ,  will  be  described  in  the  Chapter 
on  Respiration.  The  object  of  all  the  improved  appliances  is  to 
exactly  estimate  the  oxygen  absorbed,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  excreted, 
while  the  air  entering  the  animal's  lungs  is  of  fairly  normal  constitution 
and  pressure. 

Methodi  of  To  effect  this  there  are  three  chief  methods.     The 

Erpertment.  animal  may  be  enclosed  in  an  air-spaco  disconnecteil 
from  the  external  air,  the  carbon  dioxide  being  removed,  and  the 
oxygen  being  replaced,  as  they  are  fonned  and  consumed  respectively 
(Regnault  et  Reiset).  Or  the  animal  may  be  made  to  breathe  out  of 
one  vessel  and  into  another,  the  loss  and  gain  respectively  being 
accurately  measured,  while  the  pressure  in  each  vessel  is  maintained, 
by  suitable  apparatus,  the  equal  of  tliat  of  the  atmosphere  (Sczelkow). 
Or  the  animal  may  be  kept  in  a  space  through  which  air  is  continually 

'  AmoDg  those  wlio  diBOovered  &nd  inveatignted  the  infliience  of  tnoBOQlar  eiorciae 
npoa  the  exchongea  of  roEpitatioB  ma;  be  meiitiDned  the  fuUowing :  Jarine.  qnoted  ui 
Ihe  Bnaielopidit  mllhodique.  Art.  "Mfdecine,"  Vol.  i.  p.  4<)4 :  ed.  by  Vicq.  D'Azyr, 
1787.  Seguin  et  LavoiBiec,  "Premier  Mfmoire  Bur  la  Bespiration  ilea  »lliniiiQi." 
SIfm.  Acad.  178D,  p.  575.  Other  rcBcarchca  of  I*voiaicr  will  be  referred  to  under 
'  Bespiration.'  W.  Pront,  "  ObHerrationa  on  the  quimtit;  of  e&rbonio  Beid  gM  emitted 
from  the  luii)^  dnring  respiration."  Tbomjison's  Annati  of  rkiloiophy.  Vol.  R.  1813, 
p.  328.  Trimslfttud  iuto  SuLweigger's  Jaunialfilr  Clitmie  u.  PA juft,  191S,  Vol.  »v.  p.  47. 
E.  A.  Beharlinji,  '■  DrilCo  Itcihe  der  Torsnche  mn  die  Ueugc  der  EohlenBanre  ta 
bestimmen  nelche  Ton  Monschen  id  einen  gewisBen  Zeit  visgeBthmEt  wird."  Journal 
/ilr  prakt.  CkfTuie.  Vol.  xltiii.  1849,  p.  44a  Vierordt.  Fhytiolegie  del  Alh«\fn>. 
Andrnl  et  Gavarret.  "Iteaherehes  sax  la  qnantit^  d'acid  oarbonique  exhale  par  le 
poamon  dans  Teisp^ce  humaine."  Ann.  de  Chimie  tt  dt  Phyeiqur,  Bfr.  tu.  Vol.  Tin. 
1843,  p.  129.  Begnault  ct  Beiset,  "Becherehes  chimiques  sar  la  RespirBtian  de* 
Bnimani  dos  divcrsea  claaseB."  Am.  de  Chimie  et  de  Phyiiquf,  8(r.  iii.  Vol.  xxvi. 
1649,  p.  299.  Ed.  Smith,  "EipeTimentallnquries  into  the  fbenomena  of  Beepiratiou." 
Trout.  Roy.  Soe.  Loud.  1669,  Vol.  ciux.  pt.  ii.  p.  681.  Pettenkofer  und  Vojt, 
"CdVADssimeidDiign.O-An&iabiDewiilireiiddeBWaehensii.  S<ihIafflDB."  Siltangiber.  der 
I.  haver.  Akad.  d.  Winentek.  zu  Mllnthrn,  ISGfl,  Vol.  ii.  p.  238.  Ibid.  1867,  Vol.  i.  p.  36G. 
Speck,  Scliriflen  d.  Geiellteh.  t.  BefBrdrr.  d.  ijt:  Natimcittentch.  mu  Marburg,  Vol.  x.  p.  3, 
1871.  Bohrig  and  Zontz,  "Zor  Tbearie  der  Wirmcregnlation  nnd  Balneolherapic" 
Pfidger'B  Archiv  f.  d.  s"-  PI'ytiol.  Vol.  it.  p.  E7.  Zuntz,  "Ueber  dtn  Einfluss  dor 
CarareTPrgiftaDg  aof  den  thieruchea  StoffirediBel."    Ffluger's  Arch.  Vol.  ui.  p.  G22. 

*  Begmitdt  et  Beiset,  "  BechercbeB  cbimiqnes  snr  la  Beepiration  dea  animani  dea 
diTenea  rlBBees."    Jim.  de  Chimie  et  de  Phijiique,  Brdaeiiea,  xirj.  p.  2<jy,  1649. 

■  Saseliow,  Op.  cit.  1662. 

*  PBtteniofer.-'Ueber einen  ncaen  Hespiiatiang-Appiant."  Ablimidlutiffrn  dfr  math.- 
pJnji.  Claate  d.  k.  buyer.  Akad.  d.  IfiM.Vol.m.  Miinchim,  1668, p.  2a9.  Voit.  "Beschrei- 
Xung  eines  Apparatea  znr  Untersuchnrg  der  RaBl^inniKen  AosEeheidungen  doB  Thier- 
kiirpera."     Ibid.  VoL  sii.  Miinchcn,  1876.  Ablh.  i.  p.  219. 
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being  drawn,  and   the  air  analysed  as  it  emerges   either   in  whole 
or  in  sample  (E.  A.  Scharling*,  Pettenkofer  and  Voit). 

In  a  fourth  plan  (Rohrig  and  Zuntz)*,  oxygen  is  respired  iusteaci  of 
air.  A  rabbit  whose  lungs  have  been  cleared  of  nitrogen  by  tJio  free 
respiration  of  pure  oxygen  for  some  time,  is  made  to  breathe  into  aud  out  of 
the  same  gasometer  of  oxygen,  the  bell  of  which  is  carefully  counterpoiscHl. 
The  oxygen  passes  from  the  gasometer  to  the  rabbit,  and  back  again,  through 
water-valves  which  contain  a  caustic  solution  instead  of  water.  In  this 
manner  the  carbon  dioxide  formed  in  respiration  is  completely  absorbed . 
As  the  oxygen  is  used  up  and  the  gasometer  sinks,  tlie  counter]>oi»e  is 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  maintain  the  pressure  within  the 
apparatus  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  A  pump  for  arti6cial  respira- 
tion may  be  readily  adapted  to  this  apparatus. 

Bffoet  of  ^^  whichever  way  the  experiment  is  made,  the  fivct 

txerdsa  on  is  clearly  elicited  that  muscular  exertion  increases  both 

tiie  gases  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  and  the  carbon  dioxide  excreted, 

respiration.  -^^^  j^  ^^  ^.^^^.j^  ^f  equivalency.    To  be  precise  we  may 

take  the  experiments  of  Sczelkow,  inasmuch  as  they  were  sixjcially 
devised  to  demonstrate  this  fact. 

Rabbits  were  the  animals  employed.  They  were  fed  on  a  diet  of 
wheat  and  milk;  and  the  gaseous  exchanges  of  the  whole  body  were 
determined  during  rest,  and  during  tetanus  of  the  hind  limbs  brought 
on  in  the  manner  already  described.  A  study  of  the  numerical  results 
shews  that 

1.  Muoh  more  carbon  dioxide  is  excreted  during  tetanus. 

2.  Usually,  but  not  always,  more  oxygen  is  absorbed ;  but  never 
so   much  as  corresponds  with  the  carbon  dioxide  at  the  same  time 

exhaled.     In  other  words,  the   quotient    ^  ', , — r-    is  increased 

^  O  absorbed 

during  tetanus. 

It  should  be  observed  that  all  the  other  conditions  of  the  animal 

besides  those  of  movement  specially  contrasted,  should  be  taken  into 

account  in  these  comparisons ;  and  particularly  the  condition  of  food. 

According  to  the .  food   the  relation  of  carbon  dioxide  exhaled  and 

oxygen  absorbed  is  found  to  vary.     This  most  probably  explains  the 

different  values  assigned  to  the  relationship   -'*  during  a  period  of 

repose  by  different  observers*. 

The  above  conclusions  are  illustrated  in  the  following  table  of  three 

experiments.     Q  indicates  the  quotient    ^-'.- — j — -. — .  The  numbers  in  the 

Kj  aDsori)eu 

last  column  (' 'experimental  errors  +  N  in  cc.")  are  found  by  subtracting 

^  E.  A.  Scharling,  ''Yersuohe  ti.  die  Qnantiiat  tier  von  einem  Men<tchoQ  in  24 
Standcn  aangeathmotcn  Kohlensaure.**  AntK  der  ChemU  m.  Pharm,  Vol.  xlv.  1848. 
Heft  a  p.  214. 

'  Op.  cit.    Note,  p.  S82. 

*  See  Bognault  and  Beiset,  and  Sczelkow,  Op.  ciL 
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It  will  be  obsei-ved  that,  in  both  cases,  tlie  nitrogen  actually  excreteJ 
during  and  immediately  tetter  exercise  appears  to  diminish  from  the 
standard  of  A.  This  fact  will  be  afterwards  discussed.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  relative  as  the  absolute  elimination  of  nitrogen  which  we  are  now 
considering. 

oonoiu-  Having  determined  the  excretion   of  nitrogen  for 

■**'"•  some  hours  before,  during,  and  after  a  period  of  muscular 

exertion,  Fick  and  WisHcenus  had  a  key  to  the  amount  of  albuminous 
matter  which  had  in  the  samo  interval  of  time  been  decomposed  with- 
in the  body ;  but  one  which  required  certain  assumptions  for  its  use. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  assumed  that  all  the  nitrogen  escapes  by 
the  urine.  This  is  not  strictly  true,  since  some  is*  removed  in.tho 
faeces  and  some  in  the  sweat;  both  these  sources  of  toss  were 
neglected. 

In  the  second  place  it  was  aasumed  that  the  nitrogen  excreted 
during  labour  (B),  together  with  that  excreted  during  the  sis.  hours 
succeeding  labour  (C),  fully  represented  all  the  albuminous  matter 
decomposed  during  the  period  of  labour.  This  is  the  moat  vulnerable 
point  of  the  argument,  and  deserves  some  consideration. 

It  is  clearly  improbable  that  the  nitrogen  eliminated  in  the  urine 
(B)  emitted  during  the  occurrence  of  labour  exactly  represents  the 
albuminous  decomposition  during  the  same  period.  The  act  of 
decomposition  may  not^ — and  probably  does  not — occur  at  one  step. 
Intermediate  stages  between  proteid  and  the  ultimate  foim  in  which 
the  nitrogen  escapes,  are  first  formed  and  may  possibly  remain  at 
the  seat  of  manufacture,  or  in  some  other  organ,  until  lung  after 
the  period  of  exercise.  Such  intermediate  stages  would  there- 
fore have  no  representative  in  the  urine  excreted  during  labour. 
But  this  lagging  of  elimination  behind  the  time  of  formation,  as  the 
observers  themselves  pointed  out,  is  true  also  of  the  nitrogenous  pro- 
ducts of  the  period  be/ore  labour.  If  the  excretions  of  the  period  B 
lack  some  of  the  decomposition-products  proper  to  that  period,  it  is 
also  true  that  they  possess  some  which  are  proper  to  A.  In  order 
amply  to  cover  the  effects  of  this  retardation  of  excretion,  Fick  and 
Wislicenus  added  to  the  nitrogen  excreted  during  the  eight  hours 
of  the  ascent  the  whole  of  that  which  was  excreted  during  the  six 
tours  following. 

In  the  third  place  an  assumption  vtas  necessary  in  order  to  con- 
vert the  nitrogen  excreted  into  lerms  of  albuminous  substance.  The 
albuminous  substances  differ  in  constitution  among  themselves ;  and 
it  ia  impossible  to  say  which  kind  is  chiefly  taxed  to  supply  the 
nitrogen  excreted  during  exercise.  But  all  albuminous  bodies  except 
permanent  cartilage,  contain  more  than  I5p.c.  of  nitrogen.  If, 
therefore,  we  assume  tbat  every  15  parts  of  nitrogen  excreted  repre- 
sent 100  parts  of  albuminous  substance  decomposed,  we  shall  obt^n 
a  quantity  of  albuminous  matter  greater  than  could  possibly  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  body  within  the  given  time 
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If  now  we  turn  to  the  first  table  of  the  total  nitrogen  excreted, 
and  add  the  quantities  B  and  C  together,  we  find  that  the  nitrogen 
which  Fick  and  Wislicenus  agreed  to  take  as  representing  the 
albuminous  decomposition  of  the  period  of  exercise,  is  as  follows  : — 

Fick  574!23  grms. 

Wislicenus  5*5501  grms. 
And  assuming  that  this  represents  an  albuminous  substance  con- 
taining 15  p.  c.  of  nitrogen,  we  get  as  the  quantities  of  nitrogenous 
matter  decomposed  during  the  time  of  exercise,  by 

Fick  88-282  grms. 

Wislicenus  87000  grms. 

Owing  to  a  slight  mistake  fully  explained  in  the  original  memoir,  this 
number  in  the  case  of  Fick  had  to  be  r^uced  to  37*17  grams. 

Thus  were  obtained  numbers  representing  all  the  albuminous 
matter  which  could  possibly  have  been  consumed  during  the  period 
of  the  ascent.  Knowing  this,  we  can  easily  calculate  the  kilogram- 
metres  of  work  which  the  burning  of  so  much  matter  would  represent. 
According  to  Frankland^  the  burning  of  1  grm.  of  beef-lean  dried 
yields  2161  kilogram-metres :  whence,  if  the  material  consumed  in  the 
body  of  each  experimenter  had  been  wholly  burnt  up,  the  oxidation 
would  have  corresponded 

In  Fick  to  (37-17  x  2161)  or  80324-37  kilog.-met 
In  Wislicenus  (to  37  x  2161)  or  79957  kilog.-met 

As  a  fact  the  oxidation  is  not  carried  to  its  idtimate  conclusion  in 
the  body,  since  urea  is  the  product.  Hence  the  mechanical  equiva- 
lent of  each  combustion  is  really  considerably  less  than  that  stated. 

If  we  refer  to  the  calculation  of  the  work  done  in  the  mere 
ascent  of  the  Faulhom,  without  taking  into  account  for  a  moment 
the  large  circulatory  and  respiratory  work,  we  shall  at  once  see  what 
a  largo  proportion  of  the  mechanical  effect  of  muscular  exercise  is 
wholly  uncovered  by  the  combustion  of  albuminous  material 

Fick  and  Wislicenus  were  not  acquainted  with  the  heat  of  combustion 
of  dried  albumin  as  directly  obtained ;  they  therefore  made  an  approxi- 
mation which  now  appears  to  have  been  rather  in  excess  of  the  truth. 
Neglecting  the  N  altogether,  they  assumed  that  the  heat  of  combustion  of 
albumin  would  not  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  heats  of  combustion  of 
the  C  and  H  which  it  contained. 

1  grm.  of  albumin  contains  *535  grm.  C. 

•07  grm.  H. 
But  the  value  of  the  heats  of  combustion  are, 

of  C         8080  grm.-degrees. 

ofH        34462  ffmL-deffrees. 

And  ^  * 

of  -535  grms.  C       ...        4320 grm.-degrees. 
of '07    grms.  H      ...        2410grm.-degree8. 

^  Frauklond,  **  Origin  of  Muacukr  Power.'*  Lond.,  Edin.  and  Dub,  Phil,  Mag.,  4th 
Sor.,  Vol.  XXXII.,  18GC,  p.  187. 
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Therefore  that  of  the  gram  of  olliumin  was  assumed  to  bo 

C730  gnn.-JegreeB. 
Hence  the  heat  of  combuBtion  of  the  decompofied  albumin  amounted, 
In  Fick  to  (37-17  x  6730)  or  about  250000  gnn.-degrees. 
In  Wisliconua  to  (37  x  6730)  or  about  249000  grm.-dcgroen. 
This  converted  into  mechanicftl  equivalenta  of  that  day,  gave 
For  Fick,  106350  kilog. -metres. 
For  WiaUcenuB,  103825  kilog. -njetrea. 

What  Fick  and  Wblicenus'  experiments  shew  beyond  a!!  doubt 
is,  that  daring  and  after  muscular  contraction  no  quantity  of  e£Fete 
uitrogenoiis  material  ])a53es  out  of  the  body  which  is^  at  all  ade(|.uat« 
to  the  mechanical  work  done  in  contraction.  What  they  do  not  shew 
ia  whether  or  not  any  nitrogenous  wasto  occurs  in  muscle  during 
activity. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  experiments  of  Fick  and 
Wisliceuus  do  not  afford  a  comparison  of  the  same  organism  during 
repose  and  during  activity,  while  all  the  other  conditiotis  are  rigoTously 
the  same.  It  is  true  that  the  food  during  the  period  immediately 
before  aod  immediately  after  exercise  was  non-nitrogenouB,  and  so  far 
identical  with  that  of  the  time  of  exercise  iteelf.  Nevertheless  the 
experimenters  were  not  under  precisely  similar  conditions  in  the  three 
periods  named,  because  these  periods  were  not  equally  remote  from 
the  last  ingestion  of  nitrogenous  food.  When  the  supply  of  nitro- 
genous food  is  suddenly  stopped,  it  is  well  known  that  the  excretion 
of  nitrogen  sinks  to  the  utarvat  ion -standard  with  diminishing  velocity. 
Unless  we  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  rate  of  this  descent, 
we  cannot  estimate  the  effect  upon  the  excretion  of  nitrogen,  of  other 
circumstances  or  conditions. 

Expert-  In  order  to  furnish  such  a  comparison,  and  at  the 

menta  of  same   time   to  control   the   observations  of  Fick  and 

E.  A.  Farkei.  WislicenuB,  Parkes'  undertook  some  experiments  upon 
soldiers  at  the  Victoria  Hospital,  Netley.  Two  sets  of  experiments 
were  carried  on.  In  one,  work  and  repose  were  coBtrasted.  in  respect 
of  their  influence  upon  nitrogenous  excreta,  on  an  unrestricted  diet 
containing  no  nitrogen;  and  in  the  other,  on  a  normal  diet  including 
nitrogen,  which  was  maintained  practically  constant  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  experiment.  We  will  confine  ourselves  in  the  firat 
instance  to  the  experiments  with  a  non-nitrogenous  diet. 

L  The  two  soldiers  were  kept  for  four  days  at  light  em- 
ployment, with  a  normal  temperate  diet  including  meat,  bread, 
ale,  etc. 

II.  During  two  days  they  were  put  on  a  non -nitrogenous  diet  of 
arrow-root,  sugar  and  fat,  and  kept  in  perfect  repose. 
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in.  For  four  days  they  returned  to  the  normal  occupation  and 
diet  of  period  I. 

IV.  During  two  days  they  were  again  put  on  a  non-nitrogenous 
diet,  and  made  to  perform  a  long  march  each  day,  with  intervals 
of  rest. 

y.    They  again  returned  to  their  normal  occupation  and  diet. 

The  diet  was  not  limited ;  the  men  took  what  they  needed.  The 
nitrogenous  excreta  of  urine  and  faeces  were  carefully  determined ; 
and  periods  II.  and  IV.  were  then  compared  as  to  the  nitrogen 
excreted. 

We  may  illustrate  this  comparison  by  the  numbers  relating  to  one 
of  the  soldiers  experimented  upon. 

TOTAL  DRY  FOOD   FOB   THE    TWO  DAYS    OF  THE  BESTINa  AND 

WOIiKING  PEIUOD,  IN  KHiOO. 


R 

W. 

10044 

1-3066 

WATEB,  IN  EILOG. 


TOTAL  EXCBETION  OF  NIIBOGEN,  IN  GBMS. 


Urine. 

Intestines. 

Hours. 

R 

W. 

R 

W. 

1—24 
2t— 36 
36—48 

9-33 
4  005 
3-017 

10048 
4-533  \ 
3-361/ 

•3876 

•5318 

Totals 

16-352 

17-942 

•3875 

•5318 

Conotii-  From  these  tables  it  appears  that  there  is  a  slight 

Bion*>  total  increase  of  nitrogen  eliminated  during  muscular 

exertion.  It  must  be  remembered  that  more  non-nitrogenous  food 
was  at  the  same  time  taken  into  the  system,  and  more  fluids  were 
dnmk.  Both  these  circumstances,  apart  from  muscular  exercise, 
imply  the  use  of  digestive  and  assimilative  apparatus  which  like 
muscles  arc  mainly  nitrogenous  in  constitution. 

In  the  second  set  of  experiments  the  fluid  and  solid  diet 
(including  19*61  grms.  of  nitrogen)  was  constant  during  the  whole 
time. 
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The  alternation  of  light  labour,  with  repose  or  long  marches,  was 
conducted  as  in  the  first  experiment,  viz. : 

I.  Four  days  of  ordinary  occupation. 

II.  Two  days  of  perfect  repose. 

III.  Four  days  of  ordinary  occupation. 

IV.  Two  days  of  hard  marching. 

V.  Four  days  of  ordinary  occupation. 

Again  we  may  take  the  case  of  one  of  the  soldiers  observed, — viz,  the 
one  whose  data  served  us  in  the  first  experiment. 

COMPABISON  OF  TOTAL  EXCRETION  OF  NITROGEN  DURING  REST  AND 

HARD  LABOUR,  IN  GRMS. 


Urine. 

Intestines. 

Hours. 

B. 

W. 

R. 

W. 

1     24 
24—36 
36—48 

20-094 
9-855 
8-315 

18-478 
7-3571 
13-457/ 

1-486 

2138 

Totals 

38-264 

39-292 

1-486 

2-138 

Means 

19-132 

19-646 

The  above  table  shews  us  that  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  total 
amount  of  nitrogen  excreted  during  labour  as  compared  with  a  time  of 
perfect  repose.  This  agrees  with  the  facts  elicited  during  the  first  set 
of  experiments.  But  it  further  appears  that  during  the  first  36  houi*s 
of  the  period  of  labour  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  is  actually  less  than 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  rest.  This  fact  is  not  indeed 
supported  by  the  data  from  the  same  man  in  the  former  experiment 
when  the  diet  was  non-nitrogenous;  but  in  the  case  of  his  fellow 
in  the  previous  experiment,  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  passed  through 
the  same  phases ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  the  other  soldier  on  a 
non-nitrogenous  diet  just  as  in  the  case  of  this  one  on  a  diet  including 
nitrogen,the  immediate  effect  of  hard  muscular  exercise  was  to  diminish 
the  excretion  of  nitrogen :  it  is  not  until  the  night  of  the  second  24 
hours  that  we  observe  such  an  out-pouring  of  nitrogen  as  to  raise  the  total 
excretion  of  the  two  days  of  labour  above  that  of  the  two  days  of  rest. 
This  curious  circumstance  of  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  will  at  once 
remind  us  of  the  case  of  Fick  and  Wislicenus,  in  both  of  whom,  on 
a  non-nitrogenous  diet,  muscular  exercise  seemed  at  first  to  diminish 
the  excretion  of  nitrogen. 

If  the  above  table  be  compared  with  the  following  one  shewing 
the  nitrogenous  excretions  in  the  four  days  preceding  rest,  in  the  four 
days  following  rest  and  preceding  work,  and  in  the  four  days  following 
work,  a  very  interesting  contrast  will  arise. 
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TOTAL  EXCBETION  OP  NITBOGEN   BY   THE    UBINE    IN    THE    PEBIODS 

INDICATED,  IN  GBMS. 


Normals 
before 
Best. 

After 
Best. 

After 
Work. 

1st  da  J 
2nd  „ 
3rd    „ 
4th    „ 

17-886 
16-810 
19-212 
17-520 

15-920 
17-608 
19-382 
17-54 

21-25 
19-942 
23-488 
19-530 

Means 

17-857 

17-612 

21-054 

Oondu- 
siona. 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  (1)  a  slight  augmentation 
of  the  nitrogen  excreted  during  perfect  repose  as  com- 
pared with  periods  of  light  occupation  (i,  e,  19132  grms.  per  diem,  as 
against  17*857  and  17-612  grms.);  and  (2)  that,  after  the  period  of 
hard  labour  there  is  an  enlarged  excretion  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine 
which  may  continue  for  several  days. 

_^  Tho  observations  of  Edward  Smith*  upon  prisoners  at 

ments  of  Ed-       ^^^'^  labour,  which  were  published  shortly  after  tlie  expori- 
ward  Bmitli.        nients   of  Voit,   and   before   those   of    Fick   and    Parkes, 

tend  to  the  same  conclusions. 
In  an  afternating  scries  of  days  of  hard  and  light  labour,  with  a  fixed 
diet,  tho  average  excretion  of  urea  on  the  days  of  labour  was  not  indeed 
markedly  greater  than  on  the  days  of  comparative  rest.  Nevertheless,  the 
excretion  of  urea  underwent  from  day  to  day  a  succession  of  oscillations 
which  beyond  a  doubt  had  reference  to  the  character  of  the  daily  labour. 
In  most  cases  the  total  exci-etion  of  nitrogen  during  a  day  of  hard  lal)Our 
was  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  days  of  light  labour  just  before  and 
just  after  it ;  but  in  some  cases  it  was  apparent  that  the  elimination  of 
nitrogen  had  been  held  over  until  the  day  after  labour,  making  the  excretion 
of  that  day  unusually  large,  and  destroying  tho  value  of  the  averages. 

_^^^  The  general  fact  of  an  increased  excretion  of  nitrogen 

mentB  of  Flint      ^^^ring   periods   of  hard   labour  is   also   supported  by  the 
and  Pavy.  observations  of  Austin    Flint,  Jun.',  and  of  Pavy',  made 

u|)on  the  celebrated  pedestrian  Weston.  This  man  was 
kept  under  observation  on  two  seimrate  occasions  during  the  pei-formance 
of  extraonlinary  feats  of  walking,  lasting  for  five  or  six  days;  and  not 
only  was  he  observed  during  the  days  devoted  to  walking,  but  for  five 
or  six  days  before  and  after.  The  ingested  food  in  these  perio<ls  was 
accurately  weighed,  and  the  nitrogen  estimated  from  the  tables  of  Pay  en  ^ 

1  Ed.  Smith,  "  On  the  Elimination  of  Urea  and  Urinary  Water."  Phil  Trans,  itoy. 
Soc.  Lond.,  vol.  cU.  pt.  iii.  p.  747.     1862. 

*  Austin  Flint,  Jan.,  New  Y(yrk  Medical  Journal,  Jane,  1871.  '^The  source  of 
mnscular  power,  as  deduced  from  obRervations  upon  the  Human  Subject  under  conditions 
of  Rest  and  of  Muscular  Exercise."  Journal  of  Anat,  and  Physiol, t  Vol.  xii.  p.  91, 
1878  (contains  the  same  facts  as  tho  former  article). 

'  F.  W.  Pavy,  *•  The  effect  of  prolonged  muscular  exercise  on  the  system,"  lAineet, 
London,  1876.  Vol.  i.  pp.  819,  8r>3,  892,  429,  466 ;  Vol.  ii.  pp.  741,  815,  848,  887. 

*  Pi^en,  SubsUinces  Alimentaires.    Paris. 
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If  Qow  we  contrast  the  esperiiiienta  of  Flint  and  Pavy 

gj-g.       '  we  observe  in  tlie  first  place  that  both  show  aa  increase 

of  nitrogen  eliminated  during  exercise ;   the  proportion  of 

nitrogen  ingested  to  nitrogen  excreted  ia,  during  the  days  before  the  valk, 

in  Flint's  case  1  :  -8658 

in  Pftvy'a  caae  1  :  -6698 
while  during  the  walk  it  is 

in  Flint's  cnse  1  ;  1-439 

in  Pavy's  case  1  :  7764 
But  in  the  second  place,  we  are  struck  by  the  remarkable  dilTerence 
in  the  degree  of  the  ind'eaaft  This  discrepancy,  which  has  led  Prof  Flint 
into  a  long  discussion  of  the  question  of  muscular  power,  it  ia  not  neceasary 
to  examine  fully  here.  Assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  calculations 
of  both  observers  are  well-founded,  it  is  sufficiently  clear  tliat  some 
circumstance  must  Lave  existed  in  one  or  the  other  experiment  to  destroy 
their  precise  analogy.  For  example,  in  Flint's  case  the  food  of  WeHton 
fell  off  considerably  during  tlie  period  of  exercise ;  while  in  Pavy's  it 
increased.  Moreover,  in  Flint's  experiment  Weston  urged  himself  to 
the  very  estremo  of  endurance.  "The  most  notable  CTent  in  the  course 
of  the  five  days'  walk  was  what  appeared  to  be  a  total  collapse  of  muscn- 
lar  and  nervous  power.  •  •  •  »  At  10.30  p.m.  on  this  (the  fourth)  day, 
Mr  Weston  broke  down  completely.  He  could  not  see  the  track,  anil 
was  taken  staggering  to  his  room,  having  reached  apparently  the  limit 
of  his  endurance.  *  *  »  The  calculations  as  well  as  the  general  condition 
of  the  system,  shew  that  the  period  had  probably  arrived  when  repair  of 
the  muscular  system  had  become  absolutely  necessary',"  If  we  may 
suppose  that  over-exertion  brings  about  a  condition  of  muscular  tissue  in 
which  disintegration  proceeds  with  nnnsual  ease',  the  very  mai'ked  iuci-case 
of  nraa  and  uric  acid  in  Prof,  Flint's  case  admits  of  a  simple  explanation ; 
and  especially  if  we  may  further  suppose  that  over-exertion,  in  certain 
extreme  cases,  le-ads  to  the  absolute  rigor  of  individnat  fibres,  as  it  does  in 
the  case  of  muscles  out  of  the  body.  In  this  condition  the  rigid  albuminous 
fibres  would  rapidly  degenerate  and  serve  ta  increase  the  common  nitro- 
genous excretions  of  the  body*. 

In  addition  to  demonstrating  a  slight  increase  of  nitrogenous  rxcreta 
during  exercise,  Dr  Pavy  endeavours  to  shew  that  the  nitrogeunua  waste 
during  the  walking  period  is  wholly  incompetent  to  accoimt  for  the 
mechanical  work  done.  Ilis  argiunent  is  similar  to  that  of  Fick  and 
WislicenuH. 

_^    .  Still  more  recently  W.  North'  in  experiments  upon  him- 

msnti  of  ^^^^'  ^^^  arrived  at  confirmatory  results.    He  determined  the 

W.  north.  "™*  excreted  and,  by  Payen's  Tables,  the  nitrogen  ingested 

during  eight   days,  beginning  on  Monday,    Sept.   3.     On 

Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  nitrogenous  food  was  taken  ad  Ubitum: 

'  Vliiit,  Joan,  of  Anat.  avd  Phijiinl,  To!,  irt.  p.  131. 

'  T.  B.  NoyeB,  ■■  Eiperimental  BeBearcheB  on 
Jovmil  of  Iht  Mrd.  Set..  Ncvt  Seriea,  Vol.  Liv.,  1B67,  p.  85-1, 

'  Hermann,  Slofftnichitl  dtr  Uuikeln,  p.  100. 

*  W.  North,  "  An  Accoont  of  two  Eiperiments  illuatrating  the  effrets  nf  Starvation 
with  and  vitlioat  Hevcm  Labour,  on  (lie  Elimmation  of  Urea  Smxa  the  Body."  i/ouniol 
of  Phstloloim  (ed.  bj  M.  Foater),  Vol.  I.  p,  171. 
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on  Thursdaj  the  nitrogenoDS  ingesta  were  reduced  from  an  average  of 
about  15'5  grams  per  diem  to  4*228  gramfl;  on  Fridaj  to  1*365  grams; 
and  on  Saturday  to  *399  grams.  On  Saturday,  Sept.  8,  Mr  North 
underwent  severe  exertion  on  the  tread- wheel,  the  previous  days  having  been 
days  of  comparative  rest.  On  Sunday  nitrogenous  food  was  again  taken 
ad  libitum.  Mr  North  first  makes  the  assumption  that  the  nitrogen  excreted 
as  urea  is  influenced  by  the  nitrogen  ingested  on  the  prc^dous  day,  rather 
than  by  that  ingested  on  the  same  day ;  and  then  finds  that  the  total  nitrogen 
excreted  as  urea  from  Tuesday  to  Sunday  is  indeed  greater  than  the  total 
nitrogen  ingested  from  Monday  to  Saturday  (the  work-day),  but  only  by  1  '176 
grams,  which  is  wholly  insufficient  to  account  for  the  loss  of  weight  (3j^ 
lbs.)  sustained  during  the  experiment,  or  for  the  work  done. 

Later  experiments  have  led  to  a  like  result,  in  a  majority  of  casea 
But  whilst  as  a  rule  the  nitrogen  appears  to  be  practically  unaffected  by 
exercise,  occasionally  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  is  decidedly  increased.  This 
phenomenon,  in  Mr  North's  as  in  other  cases,  may,  we  think,  depend  upon  a 
temporary  condition  resembling  fever  engendered  by  the  exercise,  when  it  is 
not  due  to  causes  already  refeired  to. 

Q^j^^yjj  gj.^  It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  established  that 

feet  of  Moo-  muscular  exercise  somewhat  enlarges  the  total  excretion 
cuUur  Con-  of  nitrogen.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
traetlon  upon  enlarged  excretion  is  due,  in  the  last  instance,  to  the 
*f\^^rSir      degradation  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues  of  muscle ;  but 

the  degradation  is  far  too  small  to  account,  by  me- 
chanical equivalence,  for  the  work  dotie  in  contraction.  Moreover  it 
appears  that  the  actual  elimination  of  waste  nitrogenous  matters 
does  not  coincide  with,  or  very  closely  follow,  the  period  of  muscular 
contraction.  Sometimes,  perhaps  most  frequently,  the  immediate 
effect  of  exercise  is  rather  to  diminish  the  elimination  of  nitrogen, 
and  to  postpone  the  enlargement  of  excretion  for  some  hours,  or  even 
days.  This  fact  is  well  illustrated  in  the  experiments  of  Parkes ;  by 
whom  it  was  thought  to  be  of  such  essential  importance  as  to  warrant 
the  hypothesis  that  muscle,  in  activity,  gains  rather  than  loses  nitro- 
gen.    "When   a  voluntary  muscle   is  brought  into   action  by  the 

influence  of  the  will,  it  appropriates  nitrogen  and  grows A 

state  of  rest  ensues,  during  which  time  the  efiete  products  arc 
removed,  the  muscle  loses  nitrogen,  and  can  again  be  called  into 
action  by  its  stimulus*.'*  And  this  also,  according  to  Parkes,  is  the 
explanation  why  the  elimination  of  urea  is  greater  during  absolute 
rest  than  during  light  and  regular  labour. 

Such  a  hypothesis  is  not,  however,  necessary.  The  formation  of 
effete  nitrogenous  matters  in  muscle,  and  their  elimination  at  the 
kidneys,  are  separate  operations  conducted  by  different  protoplasmic 
stnictures.  The  conditions  favourable  to  one  are  not  necessarily 
favourable  to  the  other ;  blood,  for  example,  is  received  into  muscles 
in   large   quantity  during  contraction,  and  at  the  same  moment  is 

*  Parkes,  «*0n  the  Elimination  of  Nitrogen."    Proc.  Roy,  Soe,  Land.,  Vol  xvi., 
1867-68,  p.  68. 
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diverted  from  the  kidneys.  It  is  therefore  as  probable  that  the 
kidneys  act  ill  during  excessive  muscular  exertion,  as  that  digestion 
is  imperfectly  performed  in  the  same  circumstances.  Further, 
the  formation  of  urea,  the  end-product  of  nitrogenous  waste,  takes 
place  in  all  probabihty  in  several  stages,  of  which  the  earlier  only 
have  their  seat  in  muscle  itself.  This  much  at  least  is  certain,  that 
muscle  contains  little  or  no  urea,  either  at  rest  or  after  contraction ; 
whence  it  must  probably  be  concluded  that  if  the  proteids  of  muscle 
contribute  to  the  urea  excreted  normally,  their  contribution  takes  the 
immediate  form,  not  of  urea,  but  of  some  antecedent  of  urea.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  antecedent  form  is  creatine  or  any 
body  like  creatine :  mdeed,  as  will  be  urged  elsewhere,  the  tendency 
of  the  experimental  evidence  is  to  render  it  very  improbable  that  any 
of  the  urea  excreted  passes  through  a  preliminary  creatine-stage ;  for 
when  creatine  is  introduced  artificially  into  the  blood  it  is  invariably 
excreted  not  as  urea,  but  as  creatine.  Tbe  form  in  which  muscle- 
proteid  leaves  the  muscles,  after  having  become  effete  as  contractile 
matter,  may  still  he  proteid ;  in  which  case  the  whole  oxidation  of 
muscle-proteid  to  the  urea-form  would  occur  altogether  outside  the 
muscuLu:  tissues.  But,  if  urea  is  not  at  once  formed  in  muscle — if 
the  nitrogenous  waste  of  muscle  escapes  into  the  blood  in  a  proteid 
(or  other)  form— the  elaboration  of  the  waste  material  into  the  form 
in  which  it  is  actually  excreted  must  go  on  elsewhere ;  and  in  what- 
ever organ  tliis  elaboration  has  its  seat,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  action 
of  the  organ  is  hampered  during  prolonged  or  excessive  muscular 
exercise. 

The  manufacture  of  urea  in  two  stages  also  fully  explains  the 
other  fact  elicited  in  Parkes'  experiments,  viz.  that  during  absolute 
rest  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  is  slightly  increased,  if  tlie  diet 
remains  the  same.  Of  the  nitrogen  ingested  as  food,  part  is  de- 
composed more  or  less  directly  and  appears  in  the  urine  at  once  as 
urea,  and  part  serves  to  repair  the  nitrogenous  waste  of  muscles, 
reaching  the  urine  by  a  circuitous  path  through  muscular  tissue; 
the  latter  portion  appearing  in  the  urine  at  a  later  date  than  the 
former.  If  anything  occurs  to  diminish  the  wasting  of  muscle,  less 
nitrogen  is  yielded  up  by  muscle  to  the  urine,  but  at  the  same  time 
less  is  called  upon  to  repair  waste,  and  more,  therefore,  passes 
directly  into  the  urine  from  the  food.  Thus  the  same  quantity  of 
nitrogen  should  appear  in  the  urine  whether  muscles  be  exerted  or 
not,  so  long  as  the  food  remains  constant.  But  this  is  only  true  if  the 
nitrogenous  waste  products  of  muscle  pass  at  once  from  muscle  into  the 
urine ;  which  ex  hypothesi  is  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
intercepted  by  some  other  organ  and  delayed.  This  organ,  therefore, 
at  any  given  moment,  contains  waste  products  derived  from  muscle, 
in  course  of  preparation  for  excretion  &&  urea.  If,  now,  muscles  are 
suddenly  thrown  out  of  employment,  less  nitrogen  of  the  food  is  called 
upon  to  repair  waste  of  tissue  and  more  passes  directly  into  the  urine; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  waste  nitrogenous  matters  which  happen 
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to  be  in  the  intermediate  preparatory  organ  as  the  consequence  of 
the  preceding  day's  exertions,  are  perfected  into  urea  and  excreted. 
Thus  the  urine  receives  not  only  the  nitrogen  corresponding  to  its 
proper  day ;  but  also  some  which  should  have,  formed  part  of  muscle, 
and  have  been  excreted  on  the  morrow. 

The  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  urine  are  not 
musooiar  ^^®  ^^'^  constituents  which  suflFer  change  during  mus- 

oontraotion  cular  exercise;  but  the  non-nitrogenous  elements  have 
on  the  non-  excited  less  attention  and  still  remain  an  object  for  exact 
nitrogenooi  research.  Kltipfel  found  that  the  acidity  of  the  urine 
^^"JJJJj^  as  estimated  by  titration  with  soda  solution  was  some- 

times increased  and  sometimes  diminished  during  mus- 
cular exercise,  even  when  the  food  remained  constant.  The  experi- 
ments of  Sawicki  gave  the  same  results,  and  disclosed  also  that  the 
acidity  was  influenced  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  food  taken  far 
more  markedly  than  by  the  circumstance  of  muscular  exercise.  On 
the  other  hand,  Pavy  noticed  that  the  acidity  of  the  urine  was 
increased  during  severe  exercise ;  and  Janowski  seems  to  have  come 
to  a  similar  conclusion.  Klupfel  has  surmised  that  the  diminution 
of  acidity  which  is  sometimes  observed  after  muscular  exertion  may 
coincide  with  an  abnormally  large  excretion  of  acid  sweat;  but  no  one 
has  yet  established  this\  In  the  experiments  of  both  Flint'  and 
Pavy*  the  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  and  phosphoric  acid  excreted 
during  labour  was  greater  than  during  rest;  while  that  of  sodium 
chloride  was  less  under  the  same  circumstcmces.  In  Sawicki's  experi- 
ments, referred  to  above,  the  phosphoric  acid  suffered  no  constant 
variation  from  rest  to  labour. 

The  Chemical  Changes  of  Living  Muscle  when  at  Rest. 

Many  of  the  chemical  changes  of  normal  resting  muscle  have  been 
already  described  or  implied  in  the  Section  on  Muscle  in  action. 
The  "respiration"  of  excised  muscles  and  the  preservation  of  irrita- 
bility by  means  of  oxygen,  were  among  the  earliest  discoveries  of 
muscular  chemistry,  and  have  been  stated  at  length  in  the  account  of 
the  researches  of  Humboldt,  Qeorg  Liebig,  Valentin,  Matteucci  and 
Hermann.  The  general  nature  of  the  material  exchanges  of  muscles 
which  are  still  in  the  circulation,  is  indicated  in  the  conversion  of 
arterial  into  venous  blood  by  muscles  at  rest ;  but  a  point  of  special 
interest  is  this,  that  the  blood  flowing  from  muscles  paralysed  by 

1  ElUpfel,  '*Ueber  die  AciditKt  dee  Hamcs  bei  Rnhe  n.  bei  Arbeit."  Hoppe- 
Seyler's  Med.  chem,  Untersuch.,  iv.  p.  412,  Berlin,  1871.  Pavy^  Lancet,  London,  1876, 
Vol.  II.  p.  888.  Sawioki,  **  Saaregehklt  der  Hammenge  in  Arbeit  nndRuhe."  Pfliiger*8 
Archiv,  1873,  Vol.  v.  p.  285.  Janowski,  "Saoremenge  dee  Hames  in  VerbaltnieB  zor 
Muskelarbeit."  Dm.  inaug,,  Moscow,  1876.  (Tbe  original  is  in  Baisian,  it  is  ex- 
tracted into  Hoftnann  and  Sohwalbe*s  Jahretberiehte,  VoL  t.  pt  ii.  p.  274.) 

•  Flint,  New  York  Medical  Journal,  June,  1871. 

'  Pavy,  Lancet,  London,  1876,  Vol.  n.  p.  881. 
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section  of  their  nerves  is  less  venous  than  that  flowing  from  quite 
normal  muscles*.  We  are  naturally  led  to  compare  this  with  the 
fact  which  we  already  know,  that  the  blood  from  contracting  muscles 
is  far  more  venous  than  that  from  the  same  muscles  in  repose,  and  to 
ask  whether  the  cause  is  not  the  same  in  both  cases.  In  short,  do 
the  nervous  centres  exert  a  tonic  influence,  automatic  or  reflex,  over 
the  muscles,  keeping  them  constantly  in  a  state  of  partial  contraction 
at  the  expense  of  certain  chemical  decompositions  ?  Such  a  tonus 
has,  for  physiological  reasons,  been  ascribed  to  voluntary  muscles ;  but 
not,  as  yet,  upon  grounds  which  are  absolutely  beyond  question 
(see  the  various  Text  Books  of  Physiology).  While,  then,  w^e  may 
bear  in  mind  this  tonic  contraction  of  voluntary  muscle,  as  a  possible 
or,  it  may  be,  a  partial  explanation,  the  fact  itself  must  be  taken 
as  established,  that  separation  of  a  muscle  from  its  nervous  centres 
is  followed  by  a  diminution  of  the  normal  chemical  changes  of  repose. 
Whether  or  not  the  nervous  centres  induce  a  constant  contraction 
of  voluntary  muscles,  they  certainly  bring  about  a  constant  chemical 
tonus  (as  it  has  been  called)  in  the  same  tissues'. 

The  method  of  investigating  this  chemical  tonus  has  hitherto  been 
that  of  comparing  the  general  excreta  of  the  body  before  and  after  the 
separation  of  large  tracts  of  voluntary  muscles  from  the  central  nervous 
system.  The  excretion  of  the  lungs  was  collected  in  an  apparatus 
for  the  respiration  of  a  definite  amount  of  gases  at  an  unvarying 
pressure.  This  apparatus,  which  diflfers  from  that  of  Ludwig  and 
Sczelkow  devised  for  a  similar  purpose,  will  be  found  described  in 
the  original  memoirs.  By  means  of  it  the  oxygen  consumed  and 
the  carbon  dioxide  excreted  by  an  animal  could  be  measured  with 
considerable  accuracy,  while  the  arrangements  were  such  as  not 
sensibly  to  impede  the  normal  respiratory  movements  of  the  animal. 
The  apparatus  was  fitted  with  appliances  for  artificial  respiration. 
The  separation  of  the  muscles  from  the  central  nervous  system  was 
brought  about  in  one  of  two  ways :  by  curare-poisoning*,  or  by  division 
of  the  spinal  cord  between  the  cervical  and  dorsal  regions*. 

A  rabbit  was  attached  to  the  apparatus  and  its  respiratory  exchanges 
determined,  respiration  being  carried  on  artificially  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  leave  the  rabbit  apnoeic  for  3  to  4  seconds  on  stopping  the  injection  of 
air.  This  degree  of  apnoea  is  known  not  to  affect  the  material  exchanges 
of  the  body^  The  rabbit  was  then  curarized  with  2 — 3  mgr.  of  curare 
subcutaneously  injected,  and  its  respiratory  exchanges  again  determined. 

'  Claude  Bernard,  Legtms  iur  Us  j^ropriSUs  des  tUnu  vivanU,  p.  221.     Paris,  1857. 

>  Bdhrig  und  Zuntz,  "ZurTheone  der  Warmeregolation  nnd  der  Balneotherapie.** 
Pfluger*B  Arch,  /.  d.  ges,  Phytiol.,  Vol.  iv.,  1871,  p.  67. 

>  Bdhrig  and  Zuntz,  Op,  eit,  Zuntz,  "Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  Coiarevergiftung  aof 
den  thierifldicn  Stoffwechsel."  Pfluger*8  Arehiv  f.  d,  ges,  Physiol.,  Vol.  xii.,  1876, 
p.  522.  Pfluger,  *'Ueber  Wanne  and  Ozydation  der  lebendigen  Materie.'*  Arch,  f.  d. 
ges,  Physiol,  Vol.  xviii.,  1878,  p.  247. 

*  Pfliiger,  Op,  cit,,  p.  305. 

■  Finkler  and  Oertmann,  '*Ueber  den  Einflass  der  Athemmcchanik  auf  den  Stof.'- 
inrechsel."    PfluKer's  Arch,  f,  d.  ges,  Physiol,  Vol.  xiv..  1877,  p.  38. 
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During  this  time  tbe  animal  was  kept  wrapped  up  in  wadding  to  prerent 
such  an  excessive  cooling  as  might  of  itself  depress  the  tissue-changes. 
Artificial  respiration  was  carried  on  at  the  same  rate  as  before.  Under 
these  circumstances  both  the  consumption  of  O  and  the  excretion  of  CO, 
were  diminished  by  more  tlian  one-half  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two. 
Thus  *  in  one  case  the  consumption  of  O  fell 

from  1740  cm.  to  750  cm.  per  hour ; 

the  excretion  of  CO,  fell 

from  1560  cm.  to  591  cm.  per  hour. 

The  diminution  observed  bj  PHtlgor  and  others'  working  in  his 
laboratory,  as  the  mean  of  many  experiments,  was  somewhat  less  than 
this,  viz. 


Normal  rabbit 
Curarized  rabbit 


0  consumed  per  kilog. 
per  hoar  in  o.cm.  (at 
O^C,  and  760mm.) 

CO,  excreted  per  kilog. 
per  hour  in  com.  (at 
QOC,  and  760  mm.) 

«73'21 
436-20 

570-41 

356-9 

1 

that  is  to  say, 


in  the  amount  of  O 
in  the  amount  of  CO. 


35-2  p.c 
37-4  p.c. 


This  diminution  of  the  gases  interchanged  in  respiration  is  not 
due  to  a  deficient  circulation;  for  both  the  blood-pressure  and  the 
heart  were  observed  in  similar  experiments  to  be  unhampered  and 
normal.  Nor  can  it  be  set  down  to  tbe  ces.satioQ  of  the  ordinary 
muscular  contractions  of  repose,  viz.  those  of  respiration  and  those 
which  serve  to  maintain  the  upright  position ;  unless,  indeed,  they 
are  assumed  to  have  unexpected  proportions.  It  might  be  caused  by 
some  direct  action  of  the  curare  upon  the  tissues  which  give  rise  to 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  body;  and  experiments  were  undertaken  by 
Colasanti'  to  test  this  supposition.  Curarized  and  non-curarized  blood 
was  made  to  traverse,  under  precisely  similar  conditions,  the  right 
and  left  hind  limbs  respectively  of  a  recently  killed  muscular  dog. 
On  comparing  the  outflowing  blood  from  the  two  limbs  it  appeared 
that  there  was  no  difference  in  the  relative  proportions  of  oxygen 
and  carbon  dioxide  contained  in  them.  Hence  the  diminution  must 
be  due  to  some  influence  of  the  central  nervous  system  which  is  cut 
off  when  the  animals  are  paralysed  by  curare. 

The  experiments  in  which  the  spinal  cord  was  divided  shewed  that, 
even  when  the  respiratory  muscles  were  left  freely  actings  the  separation 

^  Zunts,  Op.  cit.,  p.  627. 

*  Pfliiger,  Op,  eit.  Archivf.  d,  get,  PhytioL,  Vol.  xtixl,  1878,  p.  803.  Finkler  ond 
Oertmami,  Archivf,  d,  ges,  Physiol.,  Vol.  xit.  p.  62. 

'  Giaseppe  Colaaanti,  "Zur  Kunntniw  der  phyriologitchen  "^nrkmifen  dee  Coimxe- 
giftes."    Pfliiger's  Arch.  /,  d.  get,  Phytiol.,  Vol.  xvi.,  1878,  p.  157. 
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of  the  rest  of  the  muscles  from  the  nervous  centres  was  followed  by    a 
diminution 

of  O  consumed  37*1  p.e. 

of  CO,  produced  29  92  p.c. 

but  here  the  heart  was  weak  and  the  circulation  disturbed  ^ 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
nervous  system,  it  is  probably  reflex  in  its  origin,  and  excited  by  the 
difference  of  temperature  between  the  skin  and  the  external  medium. 
Liebermeister  and  Gildermeister*  shewed  in  the  case  of  men  that  the 
production  of  heat  and  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide  increase  on 
the  application  of  cold  to  the  surface  of  the  body ;  and  R5hrig  and 
Zuntz  confirmed  this  in  the  case  of  rabbits,  by  immersing  them  in 
cold  baths.  If,  however,  the  animals  be  first  curarized,  immersion  in  a 
cold  bath  no  longer  stimulates  the  interchange  of  oxygen  and  carbon 
dioxide,  but  rather  tends  to  diminish  the  amount  of  both*.  In  other 
words,  the  reflex  mechanism  is  in  abeyance,  and  the  bath,  by  directly 
cooling  the  tissues,  renders  their  various  processes  more  sluggish. 

Curare-poisoning  seems  to  have  no  diminishing  influence  over  the 
nitrogenous  excretions  of  the  urine^ 

With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  muscle  itself  after  sepai-ation  from  its 
cerebro-spinal  centres,  it  is  said  that  it  contains  less  creatine^  hut  more 
glycogen. 

Sect.  4.    Fatigue,  Exhaustion  and  Revival. 

Blgniof  Muscles  are  incapable  of  contracting  continuously 

Fatigue.  for  an  indefinite  time.     They  become  fatigued   more 

or  less  quickly,  and  are  finally  exhausted,  when  the  most  powerful 
stimulus  fails  to  cause  a  contraction.  The  evidence  of  fatigue  is  a 
slow  contraction  of  small  amplitude.  The  muscle  contracts  slowly 
to  its  maximum,  which  is  abnormally  small;  but  especially  does 
it  elongate  more  slowly  and  less  perfectly  than  usual,  approximating 
the  condition  of  the  'idiomuscular  contraction'  (p.  343)'.  The 
rate  of  transmission  of  the  wave  of  excitation  is  also  probably 
diminished  during  fatigue". 

1  Pflflger,  Op,  cit,  p.  820. 

»  Quoted  by  Rohrig  und  Zuntz,  pp.  ciU  Pfluger»s  Arch.  /.  cL  ges.  Physiol,  Vol.  rr., 
1871.  »  Pfltiger,  Op,  ctt.,  p.  803. 

*  Voit,  Zeitich,  JUr  Biol,  xiv.  p.  67,  1878.  See  Hofmann  and  Schwalbe*fl  Jahrtt- 
berichte,  Vol.  vii.  pt.  iii.  p.  272. 

»  Sczelkow,  CentralbU,  /.  d,  med.  Win,,  1866,  p.  481  (Onginal  not  ieen), 

*  Macdonnel,  "On  the  formation  of  Sugar  and  Amyloid  substance  in  the  Animal 
Economy,"  Proceed,  Roy.  IHsh  Acad,,  Vol  th.  p.  276,  1860.  Also  Obitervatiom  on  the 
Functions  of  the  Liver,  Dublin,  I860,  p.  2a  Ogle,  "  A  HypotheBis  as  to  the  ultimate 
destination  of  Glycogen,*'  St  Oeorge*s  Hospital  Reports,  iii.  p.  149,  1868.  Chandelon, 
'*  Ueber  die  Einwirkung  der  Arterienunterbindung  u.  der  Kezrendurchsohxieidung  auf  den 
Glyoogengehaltder  Muskeln."  Pflager's  JrcA.  /.  d.  ges,  Physiol,,  Vol.  xin.  p.  626, 1878. 

'  See  also  the  condition  known  as  ** Contractur,  or  remnant  of  contraction,"  which 
foUowB  powerful  direct  stimuU:  Tiegel,  Pflfiger's  Arch,,  Vol  xiix.  p.  71,  1876,  and 
Hermann,  Pfltiger's  Arch,,  VoL  xiii.  p.  870. 

"  See  Hermann's  Handhnch  der  Physiologic,  Vol.  i.  Abth.  i.  p.  68. 
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Meamm  of  "^^^  progress  of  fatigue  may  be  gauged  by  the  effects 

FktiffiM.  Ss-  produced  in  a  muscle  on  applying  at  intervals  a  constant 
perimenti  of  stimulus.  When  a  muscle  is  tetanized  the  course  of 
H.  Kronecker.  fatigue  is  indicated  by  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
tetanized  muscle,  which  takes  place  at  first  with  accelerating,  but 
afterwards  with  diminishing  velocity,  until  the  original  length  is  almost 
attained.  When  the  muscle  (of  a  irog),  which  is  moderately  weighted, 
is  stimulated  at  regular  intervals  of  2 — 12  seconds  with  a  constant 
(maximal)  stimulus  from  an  induction-machine,  the  heights  through 
which  the  weight  is  lifted  diminish  regularly  in  an  arithmetical 
series;  i.  e.  the  curve  of  fatigue  forms  a  straight  descending  line\ 

Such  a  series  of  lifts  may  be  called  a  fatigue-series,  the  members 
of  which  exhibit  a  constant  difference  D.  The  value  of  D  diminishes 
as  the  intervals  of  stimulation  increase ;  but  with  constant  intervals 
it  is  independent  of  the  load  which  the  muscle  is  made  to  lift  That 
is  to  say,  the  curves  of  fatigue  with  different  loads  are  a  parallel  series 
of  descending  lines  so  long  as  the  intervals  of  stimulation  remain  the 
same  for  all  the  loads. 

OauiMof  The  causes  of   fatigue  and   exhaustion    are  very 

J^J'w  "*  obscure  ;  but  since  the  fatigue  of  muscles  in  which  the 
^^  circulation  has  ceased  may  bo  readily  removed  by 
renewing  the  current  of  blood  or  even  by  washing  out  the  blood- 
vessels with  indifferent  salt  solutions,  especially  such  as  contain  per- 
manganate of  potash  (*05  percent)',  we  may  suppose  them  to  be  due 
either  to  the  accumulation  of  the  products  of  contraction,  or  to  the 
defect  of  constituents,  such  as  oxygen,  which  the  blood  can  supply,  or 
to  both  these  causes  combined.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  carbon 
dioxide  has  an  injurious  influence  upon  muscles',  which  is  shared  by 
the  lactic  acid  arising  during  contraction^;  while  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  addition  of  '05  to  *1  p.  c.  of  sodium  carbonate  to  a  *6  p.  c.  salt- 
solution  enhances  its  power  of  maintaining  the  activity  of  a  frog's 
heart  fed  with  such  a  solution' :  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  addition 
is  gradually  lost  as  the  salt-solution  continues  to  be  used ;  but  it  may 
be  regained  by  adding  a  fresh  supply  of  the  carbonate,  or  by  shaking 
up  the  old  solution  in  the  air.  Ranke  found  that  all  acids  have 
a  diminishing  influence  on  irritability.  It  is  said  that  lactic  acid 
diminishes  also  the  electromotive  force  of  muscle '.  The  accumu- 
lation of  these  products,  therefore,  could  not  fail  to  promote  ex- 
haustion. It  is  also  certain  that  the  renewal  of  the  blood  current 
through  muscle  is  swiftly  followed  by  the  revival  of  fatigued  muscles; 

1  H.  Kronedcer,  *'Ueber  die  Ermttdnng  n.  Erholnng  der  Ha«keln."    Ber.  der  math- 
phyt,  Claste  der  k,  iHeht.  Oesell,  der  Wiuemch.,  1871,  p.  690. 
'  H.  Kronecker,  Loe,  cit„  p.  694. 

*  Georg  Liebig,  Hermann,  Op,  cit, 

*  J.  Ranke,  Tetanus,    Leipzig,  1865,  p.  350. 

'  Sti^non,  **  Die  Betheiligung  der  einzelnen  Stoffe  des  Seraxns  an  der  Erzengong  des 
Herz8chlage8.»'    Areh.f,  {Anat.  u,)  Phyiiol,  1878,  p.  268. 

*  Banke,  Op,  eit,    Boeber,  Arch,  /.  Anat,  u.  PAyttoI.,  1870,  p.  615.    {OriffiruU  not 
teen,) 
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and  that  this  is  largely  due  to  the  presence  of  oxygen  is  shewn  in  the 
experiments  of  Ludwig  and  A.  Schmidt  already  described  (p.  380) 
(Bjronecker).  But  how  far  the  accumulation  of  the  products  of  con- 
traction, or  the  defect  of  oxygen,  and  probably  of  other  constituents  of 
normal  muscle,  can  be  trusted  to  explain  the  fatigue  of  muscles  which 
are  still  within  the  body,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

stenson'i  It  is  well  known  ^  that  ligature  of  the  blood-vessels 

BxpwtoMit.  supplying  muscles  is  followed  by  paralysis  and  rigor 
of  the  muscles:  and  the  same  consequence  follows  any  stoppage 
whatever  of  the  blood-current.  Renewal  of  the  current,  on  the  other 
hand,  is.  followed  by  a  restoration  of  irritability  provided  that  rigor 
is  not  complete.  There  can  be  little  doubt  in  this  case,  that  the 
paralysis  is  in  part  due  to.  an  interruption  of  the  normal  exchanges 
between  muscles  and  the  bloody  t.  e.  to  the  accumulation  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  the  acid  of  rigor,  and  to  the  defect  of  oxygen,  etc. 

Among  the  mechanisms  which  contribute  to  the  revival  of  fatigued 
muscles  or  the  prevention  of  exhaustion,  must  be  mentioned  the  vaso- 
motor nerves.  Ludwig  and  Sczelkow "  discovered  that  venous  blood 
flows  more  rapidly  from  contracting  than  from  resting  muscles, — a 
phenomenon  which  has  been  investigated  by  the  pupils  of  Ludwig  and 
traced  to  the  vaso-motor  system.  The  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
muscle,  upon  which  the  accelerated  outflow  seems  to  depend,  also 
accompanies  the  reflex  stimulation  of  muscles,  and  is  said  to  be  visible 
under  the  microscope  in  the  case  of  frog-muscles,  even  when  the 
circulation  is  stopped  and  the  blood-pressure  abolished '. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  eS'ect  of  subjecting  a  muscle 
to  a  vacuum  was  to  increase  its  irritability  (p.  &71) :  and  that  the 
same  result  followed  the  withdrawal  of  blood  from  muscles  in  the  ex- 
periments of  Ludwig  and  A.  Schmidt  (p.  379).  No  explanation  of 
this  has  yet  been  given. 

Sect.  5.    The  Theory  op  Muscular  Activity. 

The  archives  of  Physiology  contain  many  curious  speculations  as  to 
the  nature  of  muscular  motion ;  nor  is  this  surprising  when  we  reflect 
that  the  power  of  self-movement  must  ever  have  appeared  the  chief 
and  most  characteristic  attribute  of  animals.  Many  of  the  hypotheses 
are  extremely  fanciful,  and  most  of  them  are  incomplete,  offering  to 
explain  certain  elements  only  of  the  complicated  act  of  contraction.  In- 
deed few  theories  are  burdened  with  a  heavier  task  than  that  which 
comprehends  all  the  phenomena  of  a  muscular  act.  It  must  explain 
how  nervous  stimuli  affect  muscle,  and  how  contraction  is  transmitted 

^  Steno,  qnoted  by  Schwammerdam  {de  Respirationft  Leyden,  1679,  p.  61),  and  by 
Haller  {EUmenta  PhytioL,  iv.  p.  544.  1762). 

*  Ludwig  and  Sczelkow,  Op.  eit.    See  p.  875. 

*  See  inter  alia  the  researches  of  Oaskoll,  Studies  from  the  Physiol,  Lab.  of  Cambridge, 
III.  1877  {Journal  of  Anat.  and  PhyrioU  Vol.  xi.);  Journal  of  Physiol,,  ed,  by  M.  Foster, 
Vol.  I.,  1878. 
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along  the  fibres ;  it  must  satisfy  us  as  to  the  actual  method  of  shorten- 
ing— as  to  the  momentary  disturbance  of  the  structural  elements  of 
the  fibre;  and,  finally,  it  must  account  for  the  origin  of  the  heat, 
electrical  disturbance  and  mechanical  motion  which  are  characteristic 
of  muscular  contraction,  and  suggest  some  relationship  among  them. 
Most  theories  have  been  content  to  explain  one  or  other  of  these 
points  without  attempting  the  whole. 

The  point  which  most  nearly  concerns  the  physiological  chemist 
is  the  last  mentioned,  viz.  the  origin  and  interdependence  of  the  heat, 
electrical  tension  and  mechanical  motion  of  contraction,  and  this 
alone  will  be  considered  in  the  present  chapter.  The  probable  nature 
of  nervous  action  will  receive  consideration  elsewhere  in  this  book ; 
and  the  views  of  observers  as  to  the  appearances  of  contracting  muscle 
beneath  the  microscope  will  be  found  in  Manuals  of  Histology. 

Jobn  One  of  the  most  remarkable  anticipations  of  modem 

^^ow.  discovery  and  opinion  occurs  in   the   works  of  John 

Mayow,  published  in  1668 — 1674*.  Exactly  one  hundred  years  before 
the  discovery  of  oxygen,  Mayow  demonstrated  by  a  series  of  con- 
clusive experiments,  that  some  portion  or  constituent  of  the  air  is 
necessary  to  combustion,  and  that  the  same  substance  is  equally 
indispensable  to  living  animals.  To  this  portion  of  the  air  he  gave 
the  name  of  particulae  igjieo-aereae.  The  same  substance  enters  into 
the  composition  of  nitre;  since,  when  nitre  is  present,  combustible 
bodies  can  inflame  and  bum  even  in  vacuo  or  beneath  water.  Hence 
Mayow  called  the  igneo-aerial  particles,  nitro-aerial  particles  and  nitro- 
aerial  spirit  This  substance,  though  indispensable  to  combustion, 
does  not  itself  burn ;  but  when  antimony  is  calcined  in  the  focus  of  a 
burning-glass,  or  by  exposure  to  the  flame  of  nitre,  the  antimony 
becomes  not  a  little  increased  in  weight — a  circumstance  which  Mayow 
could  only  explain  by  supposing  the  fixation  of  igneo-aerial  particles  in 
the  calcined  antimony*.  Respiration  introduces  igneo-aerial  particles 
into  the  blood,  where  they  meet  with  salino-sulphureous  {i.e.  combusti- 
ble) particles  and  produce  the  animal  heat*.  From  the  blood  the  igneo- 
aerial  particles  are  conveyed  to  the  muscles*,  where  they  meet  with 

^  John  Mayow,  Traetatut  quinque  Medico-physici.    Oxford,  1674. 

'  J.  Mayow,  de  Sal'tiitro  et  ipiritu  nitro-aHreOt  Chap.  iii.  p.  128.  *'Hac  etiam  facit, 
quod  Antimonium  non  tantam  k  Spirita  Nitri,  radiisqae  solaribus,  aed  etiam  k  flamma 
nitri,  in  qna  particulae  nitro-aereae  denaias  agglomerantur,  Yirtatem  Diaphoroticam 
aoqairit.  Ncque  iUad  praetereundom  est,  qnod  Antimoniam,  radlis  Bolaribas  calcinatom, 
haud  pamm  in  pondere  angetur;  nti  experientiA  oompertum  est:  quippe  vix  oondpi 
potest,  nnde  anffmentum  illud  Antimonii,  nisi  k  partionlis  nitro-aereis,  i^eisqae  ei  inter 
calcinandam  infixis,  procedat." 

*  Ibid.f  Chap.  viii.  p.  151. 

*  J.  Mayow,  de  Motu  Musculari  et  ipiritibiu  animaUbun,  Op.  ctf.,  part  ii.  p.  S. 
*'  Spiritom  nitro-aereom  respirationia  ope  in  Craoris  massim  transmitti,  Sanguinisqne 
Fcrmentationem,  et  Inoalesoentiam  ab  eodem  provenire,  alibi  k  nobis  ostensom  est.  lam 
vcro  circa  usum  Spiritds  istius  inspirati  addo  insoper,  qudd  idem  in  Motibus  Animalibns 
instituendis  partes  primarias  sortiatur :  ^oam  qoidem  opinionem  k  me  jam  olim  in 
medium  prolatam,  etiamnom  firmitdr  retmeo,  non  qadd  praeoonceptae  Hypotbeai  man- 
cipatus,  eam,  uti  moris  est,  mordio^  defendere  constitai,  sed  qodd  eandem  raiiooi 
maximo  consentaneam  arbitror.** 
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other  salino-sulphureous  particles  secreted  from  the  mass  of  the  blood, 
and  by  union  with  these  cause  an  effervescing  which  produces  muscular 
motion.     How  the  nitro-aerial  or  igneo-aerial  particles  reached  the 
muscles,  Mayow  did  not  feel  quite  certain.    He  was  sometimes  inclined 
to  think  that  they  proceeded  directly  to  the  muscles  from  the  blood  ;  but 
it  appeared  more  probable  on  further  reflection,  that  the  salino-sulphur- 
eous  or  motive  particles  alone  were  supplied  directly  by  the  blood;  while 
the  nitro-aerial  particles  approached  the  muscles  through  the  brain  and 
nerves,  being  tne  same,  in  short,  as  the  animal  spirits.     Why,  asked 
Mayow,  should  not  the  animal  spirits  be  derived  from  the  air  rather 
than  from  the  food  ?   Indeed,  it  seemed  to  him  impossible  that  the 
immense  waste  of  animal  spirits  could  be  supplied  from  any  other 
source.     The  salino-sulphureous  or  combustible  nature  of  the  motive 
particles  was  thought  to  be  shewn  by  this,  that  in  violent  exercise  no 
small  loss  of  fat  occurs^  and  if  exercise  is  long  continued  fat  almost 
disappears :  on  the  contrary,  animals  leading  an  easy  inactive  life  grow 
fat,  and  fat  appears  in  large  quantity  in  the  muscles.     A  supply  both 
of  igneo-aerial  and  of  salino-sulphureous  particles  is  indispensable  to 
continued  animal  motion.     As  movement  is  increased  and  more  of 
each  sort  of  particles  is  wasted,  more  of  them  must  be  added  to  the 
body.     Not  only  must  respiration  be  enlarged,  but  more  food  contain- 
ing salino-sulphureous  parts  must  be  taken.     Hence  those  substances 
which  contain  much  volatile  salts  and  sulphur  (i.e.  combustible  matter) 
are  best  fitted  to  recruit  the  frame  worn  out  by  protracted  labour. 
Finally,  Mayow  clearly  recognized  that  the  animal  heat  arises,  not  solely 
in  the  union  of  nitro-aerial  and  combustible  particles  in  the  blood 
generally,  but  in  that  special  union  which  is  accomplished  in  muscles 
during  muscular  contraction :  part  of  the  heat  of  an  animal  in  violent 
exertion  arises  in  the  union  of  nitro-aerial  and  salino-sulphureous  par- 
ticles in  muscle*. 

This  was  in  1674.  When  we  remember  that  it  was  nearly  two 
hundred  years  before  physiological  science  fully  overtook  the  specula- 
tions of  Mayow, — that,  although  oxygen  was  discovered  in  1774,  it 
was  not  until  1861  that  Moritz  Traube  definitely  announced  that 
muscular  contraction  depends  upon  the  combustion  of  non-nitrogenous 
matters  in  muscles  themselves — we  shall  feel  no  surprise  that  Mayow's 
work  was  so  speedily  forgotten.  Scientific  judgment  must  have 
been  strangely  uneducated  to  have  allowed  the  experimenters  of 
that  day  to  read  and  lose  sight  of  observations  which  seem  to 
us  now  80  exact  and  suggestive.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  Mayow, 
which  his  genius  little  merited,  instead  of  leading  science,  to  be  twice 
revived  by  antiquarian  zeal,  at  the  very  moment  when  his  dis- 
coveries had  been  made  over  again  by  independent  observers.  After 
the  researches  of  Priestley,  Scheele  and  Lavoisier  had  made  brilliant 

1  0]^.  eit.t  port  i.,  de  tal-nitro  et  fpiritu  nitro-aereo,  p.  152.  ''Quanqnam  calor  iste  in 
animalibus,  per  exercitia  violenta  excitatus,  etiam  ab  efferveBcenti&  particulanim  nitro- 
aerearam  ct  salino  solphorearum  in  partibas  motrioibas  ortA,  partim  proTenit,  ut  alibi 
ostendetor. 
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the  close  of  the  last  ceiitury,  the  importance  of  Mayow's  work  was 
proclaimed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Dr  Beddoes^  and  Dr  Yeats*;  and  in 
1864,  at  a  time  when  the  theory  of  muscular  activity  had  already 
received  its  present  bent,  the  acute  speculations  of  Mayow  in  refer- 
ence to  it  were  again  most  honourably  made  known  by  Professor 
Heidenhain*. 

It  would  be  pushing  literary  justice  to  the  extreme  verge  of  pedantry  to 
pretend  to  find  in  authors  earlier  than  Mayow  the  germs  of  a  theory  which 
they  were  not  in  a  position  even  to  comprehend  ;  still  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  general  idea  of  a  combustion  of  matters  within  the  body, 
upon  which  the  powers  of  life  depend,  is  to  be  found  in  a  book  with  which 
Mayow  was  probably  familiar.  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Historia  Vitae  et 
Mortis,  taught  that  idl  living  beings  contained  two  kinds  of  spirits,  spiriliu 
mortuaUa  which  fill  inanimate  objects,  and  spiritus  vitalis  which  confers  life. 
The  doctrine  of  a  vital  principle  stirring  and  regulating  the  members  of 
living  creatures  had  existed,  in  one  form  or  another,  from  the  earliest  times ; 
but  more  than  this  Bacon  taught  that  the  spiritua  vitalis  exhibited  a  certain 
iticensioy  or  combustion,  which  gave  rise  to  peculiar  motions  and  powers. 
'*In  omnibus  animatis  duo  sunt  genera  spirituum  :  spiritus  mortualos,  quales 

insunt  inanimatis;  et  superadditus  spiritus  vitalis Sunt  autem  duo 

discrimina  praecipua  inter  spiritus  mortuales  et  spiritus  vitales Alteinim 

discrimeu  inter  spiritus  est ;  quod  spiritus  vitalis  nonnullam  habeat  incensi- 
onem,  atque  sit  tanquam  aura  composita  ex  flamma  et  a€re ;  quemadmodum 
succi  animalium  habeant  et  oleum  et  aquam.  At  ilia  incensio  peculiares 
praebet  motus  et  facultatos;  etenim  ct  fumus  inflammabilis,  etiam  ante 
flammam  conceptam,  calidus  est^  tenuis,  mobilis;  et  tamen  alia  res  est, 
postquam  facta  sit  flamma  ;  at  incensio  spirituum  vitalium  multis  partibus 
lenior  est  quam  mollissima  flamma,  ex  spiritu  vini,  aut  alias;  atque 
insuper  mixta  est,  ex  magna  parte,  cum  substantia  a^rea ;  ut  sit  et  flammae 

et  al^reae  naturae  mysterium Neque  tamen  ulla  ex  ipsis  actioni- 

bus  unqoam  actuata  foret  {i.e.  of  the  stomach,  liver,  heart,  brain  etc.), 
nisi  ex  vigore  et  praesentia  spiritus  vitalis  ot  caloris  ejus\" 

The  obvious  and  extreme  importance  of  air  for  the  support  of  life, 
and  the  muscular  weakness  which  follows  excessive  bleeding,  did  not 
escape  the  earliest  observers,  and  were  the  foundation  of  hypotheses  which 
have  been  thought  to  foreshadow  the  modern  view\ 

After  the  time  of  Mayow,  the  doctrine  of  muscle  was 
^^^'^"^  mainly  given  over  to  the  Stahlista.     Armed  with  his 

conception  of  an  immaterial  and  rational  anima  endowed 
with  unlimited  spontaneous  powers  over  matter,  Stahl  explained 
nearly  all   things  with   equal  facility,  and  among  them  muscular 

^  Thomas  Bcddoca,  Chemical  Experimentt  and  Opiniont  extracted  from  a  work 
pitblithed  in  the  last  century,    Oxford,  1790. 

*  G.  D.  Yeats,  Obieroationt  on  the  claims  of  the  Modernt  to  tome  dUcoceriee  in 
Chemistry  and  Phytiology.    London,  1799. 

*  Heidenhain,  Mechanitche  LeUtung,  etc,     Leipzig,  1864. 

«  FrancU  Bacon,  HUtoria  VHae  et  hXortit,  1623,  Can.  nr.  and  t.  <* Works,'*  by 
Spcdding,  EUis  and  Heath,  1857,  Vol  n.  p.  214. 

^  Al.  Ton  Homboldft,  Venuche  U.  die  gereixte  Muskel-  und  Servenfaeer,  Vol.  ii.  pp. 
91,  93.    1797. 
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motion*.  His  opinion  generally  prevailed  until  the  time  of  Haller, 
whose  doctrine  of  the  independent  irritability  of  muscle  marks  the  next 
advance  in  the  theory  of  muscular  contraction.  The  term  Irritability 
was  not  indeed  new  to  Physiology.  The  name,  and  in  a  certain  sense 
the  notion  also,  was  introduced  by  Glisson  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  taught  that  irritability  was  a  property  of 
the  elements  of  our  bodies,  even  of  the  bones  and  juices,  which  was  to 
be  attributed  to  a  natural  perception  unaccompanied  by  any  sensation 
whatever.  It  was  supposed  to  depend  upon  'Archaeus  who  is  the 
framer  of  his  own  body' ;  and  it  could  be  demonstrated  after  death  by 
the  application  of  acid  and  pungent  liquors'.  But  it  was  Haller  who 
first  gave  the  idea  a  firm  foundation  in  experiment.  Resting  on  the 
experiments  of  Haller  and  his  pupils,  this  important  doctrine  was 
definitely  formulated  in  a  Treatise  on  the  Sensible  and  Irritable 
parts  of  Animals'.  Irritability  was  defined  as  the  property,  pos- 
sessed by  muscular  fibres  alone  in  the  body,  of  shortening  when 
they  are  touched ;  while  those  parts  were  called  sensible  which, 
when  handled,  transmit  the  impression  of  the  touch  to  the  soul,  or, 
in  animals,  lead  to  evident  signs  of  pain  and  disquiet.  Irritability  is 
distinct  from  sensibility,  since  nerves,  the  most  sensitive  of  structures, 
are  absolutely  devoid  of  irritability.  Stimuli  applied  to  nerves,  how- 
ever, lead  to  convulsions  and  palpitations  of  neighbouring  muscles, 
but  only  in  such  as  are  directly  supplied  by  the  nerve  stimulated. 
Muscles  contract  after  separation  from  the  brain,  after  their  nerves 
are  all  cut  away,  and  even  after  removal  from  the  body.  Hence 
irritability  is  a  property  quite  apart  from  the  soul  and  the  nerves. 
Haller  thought  it  probable  that,  some  time  or  other,  the  use  of  the 
ner\es  with  regard  to  the  muscles  would  be  reduced  to  conveying  to 
them  the  commands  of  the  soul,  and  to  increasing  and  exciting  that 
natural  tendency  which  the  fibres  have  of  themselves  to  contract*. 
The  property  of  producing  motion  is  different  from  all  other  proper- 
ties of  bodies,  and  it  probably  resides  in  the  glutinous  mucus  rather 
than  in  the  earthy  parts  of  muscles.  It  is  a  property  of  muscles  as 
gravity  is  a  property  of  matter  generally,  and  it  is  doubtless  owing 
to  a  physical  cause  depending  on  the  arrangement  of  ultimate  parti- 
cles.    It  is  destroyed  by  drying  the  fibre,  as  well  as  by  opium. 

__^  The  most  active  opponent  of  Haller  in  this  country 

was  Robert  Whytt*,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Univer- 

^  Georg.  Era.  Stahlios,  Theoria  Medica  Vera,  170S.  Ed.  Lnd.  Chonlant.  Lips.,  1831. 
Tom.  I.  sec.  vi.  p.  466.  Georg  Ernst  StahVt  Theorie  der  Ueilkunde,  Dargestellt  Ton 
WendeUn  Baf.    HaUe,  1802,  p.  206. 

'  Francis  Olisson,  de  Ventriculo  et  IntestiniM,  o.  Tii.  Quoted  by  Haller,  Op.  cit., 
infra. 

*  Haller,  '*de  Partibns  corporis  hamani  sensilibus  et  irritabilibus.'*  Commentarii 
Soe.  reg.  Scientiarum  Gotting.  Tom.  ii.  1752,  p.  114.  A  Dittertation  on  the  SentibU 
and  Irritable  parti  of  Animals.    Translated  from  the  Latin.    London,  1755. 

^  Haller,  Loc.  eit.,  p.  139. 

s  Bobert  Whytt.  Physiological  Essays,  Edinburgh,  1766.  Third  Edition.  On  the 
Vital  and  other  Involuntary  Motions  of  Animals,  Edinborgh,  1763,  Second  Edition. 
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sity  of  Edinburgh,  whose  criticism  of  Haller  displays  the  greatest 
ingenuity  and  address.  This  acute  observer  was  not  a  disciple  of  Stahl; 
indeed  his  doctrine  was  disclaimed  by  the  purer  Stahlists ;  but  it  forms 
a  link  between  the  teaching  of  Stabl  and  the  doctrine  of  vital  force 
of  the  next  generation.  According  to  him  all  parts  of  the  body  are 
pervaded  by  a  Sentient  Principle  which  is  affected  more  or  less  acutely 
by  stimuli  or  irritants;  and  the  nv>tions  which  invariably  follow 
irritation  and  are  always  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  it,  are  the 
endeavour  of  the  pervading  pnnciple  to  remove  the  part  from  the 
source  of  irritation ;  it  acts  upon  the  muscles  through  their  nerves, 
but  in  a  manner  altogether  obscure.  Whytt's  sentient  principle  is 
the  soul  of  the  Stahlists  shorn  of  its  rationality  and  spontaneity,  and 
bound  by  an  original  decree  to  the  task  of  responding  by  movements 
to  every  stimulus  impressed  upon  the  body.  This  principle  remains 
for  a  time  in  parts  amputated  from  the  body ;  hence  such  parts  are 
capable  of  contractions  when  touched.  It  is  the  merit  of  Whjrtt  to 
have  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  the  stimulus  in  all  involuntary 
actions,  and  the  invariableness  of  the  motions  excited  by  it. 

The  experiments   of  Haller  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to 
jrt^  Stahlism  and   the  like.     Already   in   the   writings  of 

Whytt  we  see  this  doctrine  subsiding  into  the  simpler 
one  of  vital  force,  as  it  is  implicitly  adopted,  for  instance,  in  the  pages 
of  John  Hunter.  Hunter*  was  content  to  classify  muscular  motion  as 
one  of  the  forms  of  the  movement  of  matter;  of  which  the  attraction 
of  masses  owing  to  gravitation  was  another  form  and  the  elective 
attraction  of  chemical  substances  was  a  third.  He  thought  that  it 
most  probably  arose  from  construction :  but  it  was  a  principle  in  action 
very  different  from  the  attractions  in  common  matter,  and  equally 
unintelligible  with  gravity  and  chemical  attraction.  In  short,  the 
current  view  of  the  cause  of  muscular  motion  was  that  it  was  original, 
a  vis  insita,  a  vital  power  peculiar  to  living  tissue  during  its  life. 

Fothergm,  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  doctrine   of 

and  airtan-         vital  force  began  to  be  expanded.     The  re-discovery  of 
^^^'  oxygen  had  quickened   philosophical  speculation,  and 

seemed  to  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  physicians  a  remedy  of  the 

freatest  promise.  One  of  the  first  methods  of  treatment  to  be  bene- 
ted  by  the  new  chemical  discoveries  was  the  art  of  restoring  sus- 
pended animation.  Inflation  of  the  lungs  was  empirically  known  to 
be  extremely  useful  in  such  cases ;  but  it  was  Dr.  A.  Fothergill"  who 
first  suggested  an  explanation  of  its  value  which,  if  not  wholly  true, 
was  true  in  the  greater  part.  '*In  all  cases  of  suspended  animation 
the  grand  intention  ought  to  be,  to  excite  the  latent  principle  of 
irritability  on  which  the  motion  of  the  vital  organs  immediately 
depends."     And   how,  asks   he,  can   this   be   better  done   than  by 

>  Croonian  Leotnre,  1781.     Works,  Ed.  by  Palmer,  Vol.  it.  p.  255. 
*  A.  Fothergill,  Hinti  for  improviriff  the  art  of  rettoring  Suspended  Animation,  1782, 
pp.  15,  17,  18. 
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inflating  the  lungs,  not  with  common  air  used  again  and  again,  but 
with  fresh  supplies  of  dephlogisticated  air?  If  dephlogisticated  air 
supports  the  flame  of  a  taper  with  a  splendour  hardly  credible  by 
those  who  have  not  witnessed  the  experiment,  is  it  not  clearly 
indicated  as  peculiarly  fitted  for  restoring  the  vital  spark  when 
nearly  extinguished  ? 

The  theory  thus  suggested  soon  received  a  remarkable  amplifica- 
tion in  the  hands  of  Girtanner*.     In  an  essay,  exhibiting  great  re- 
search (but  at  the  same  time  shewing  that  a  restless  desire  to  have  an 
answer  of  some  kind  to  his  questions  had  led  its  author  to  content 
himself  with  mere  specious  explanations),  the  principle  of  irritability 
is  identified  with  oxygen.    All  organized  parts,  whether  of  the  animal 
or  vegetable  kingdom,  are  considered  to  be  capable  of  irritability, 
and  the  irritable  fibre  is   one  and   the   same   in  nature   wherever 
found.    Even  the  fluids  of  the  body  exhibit  an  irritable  contraction 
(t,e.  coagulation)  and  obey  the  general  laws  of  irritability.     The  prin- 
ciple of  irritability,  or  oxygen,  is  received  by  the  blood  in  the  lungs, 
and  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  where  it  is  stored  up  in  the 
irritable  fibres.    There  is  a  normal  quantity  for  each  fibre,  upon  which 
its  tone  depends ;  and  the  normal  is  preserved  by  the  ceaseless  action 
of  habitual  stimuli,  such  as  heat,  light,  nourishment,  circulation  of  the 
juices,  etc.  which  withdraw  the  surplus.     Thus  the  health  of  the  fibre 
depends  upon  an  even  balance  of  gains  and  losses  of  oxygen.     If  the 
gains  are  excessive,  irritability  becomes  increased.     If  the  losses  are 
excessive  through  the  extraordinary  action  of  the  habitual  stimuli, 
irritability  sinks  or  disappears  altogether.     All  reagents  which  are 
thought  to  be  capable  of  acting  upon  irritable  fibres  are  divided  into 
three  classes  according  as  their  affinity  for  oxygen  is  greater  than,  equal 
to,  or  less  than,  that  of  the  fibres.     The  former  abstract  oxygen  from 
the  fibres  and  depress  their  irritability :  such  are  opium,  alcohol,  fat. 
The  latter  impart  oxygen  to  the  fibres,  producing  a  super-irritability 
which  is  often  extremely  fatal :  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  Vacide  muj-ia" 
tique  oang^ne,  are  eminent  examples  of  this  class.     The  intermediate 
class  behave  as  neutral  bodies,  until  change  of  temperature,  or  some 
other  condition,  removes  them  into  the  first  class  or  the  third.     Thus 
irritability  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  oxygen  which  an  irritable 
organ  or  fibre  contains;  and  whatever  augments  or  diminishes  the 
oxygen  of  the  body  likewise  augments  or  diminishes  its  irritability. 

Whether  Girtanner  had  ever  read  Fothergiirs  Hiiifs  does  not 
appear,  nor  is  it  of  importance  to  enquire ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
Fothergill,  four  years  after  the  publication  of  Girtanner's  Memoirs, 
expanded  his  original  conception  into  a  theory  of  irritability  which  is 
practically  identical  with  Girtanner*s*.     Vitality,  in  his  view,  consists 

^  Girtazmer,  **Mdmoires  sur  rirritabilit6,  consid^r^e  comme  principe  de  vie  dans  la 
Nature  organis^e. "  Observations  sur  la  Physique,  ed.  by  Bozier  and  de  la  M^therie. 
1790,  Vol.  XXXVI.  p.  422;  Vol.  xxxrii.  p.  139. 

*  A.  Fothergill,  On  the  Suspension  of  Vital  Action,  Bath,  1795,  p.  67  and  else- 
n^here.    This  Essay  gained  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Bojal  Humane  Society  in  1794. 
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in  action  and  reaction  between  the  vital  organs  and  their  respective 
(habitual)  stimuli,  exactly  in  the  sense  of  Girtanner.  Irritability 
co-exist8  with  animal  heat  and  keeps  pace  with  it  through  life: 
hence  it  probably  has  a  similar  origin.  But,  inasmuch  as  animal 
heat  can  be  shewn  to  be  dependent  upon  vital  air  (oxygen),  whose 
latent  heat,  in  short,  is  the  source  of  the  animal  heat,  may  not  vital 
air  be  also  the  proximate  cause  of  irritahility  f 

^^  The  above  view  was  received  with  much  favour,  and 

therapeutical  use  was  freely  made  of  it.  Dr  Beddoes 
discussed  it  in  his  Remarks  on  GUrtanner's  Essay,  and  is  stated  to  have 
specially  pointed  its  reference  to  the  case  of  muscle  by  the  question, 
Does  muscular  action  or  intumescence  really  depend  upon  the  com- 
bination of  oxygen  with  hydrogen  or  azote  (separately  and  combined  in 
various  proportions)  in  consequence  of  a  sort  of  explosion  produced  by 
the  nervous  electricity*  ?  The  advances  which  scientific  theory  makes 
are  often  so  insidious  that  we  are  apt  to  underrate  their  importance. 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  this  question  of  Beddoes  marks  the 
real  point  of  departure  of  the  modem  views  of  muscular  irritability. 
Previously,  the  prevailing  tone  of  thought  had  been  semi-metaphysical. 
Oxygen  had  been  regarded  as  a  principle,  the  presence  of  which 
conferred  irritability  upon  tissues,  and  the  withdrawal  of  which  from 
the  organs  and  fibres  happened  to  be  effected  by  its  union  with  other 
elements.  Now  attention  was  concentrated  upon  the  union  itself 
rather  than  on  the  uniting  bodies,  and  irritability  was  regarded  as  the 
result  of  a  process,  and  not  the  attribute  of  a  substance.  A  taper,  a 
lamp,  a  fire,  became  the  fashionable  metaphors  wherewith  to  illustrate 
various  physiological  acts.  Food  was  not  useful  food  if  it  had  no 
affinity  to  oxygen.  Life  itself  was  but  the  burning  of  a  lamp  of  which 
the  body  is  the  wick  and  food  the  oil. 

«^^^  Illustrations  like  these  did  not  go  uncriticised.    "Such 

metaphors,"  remarked  Brandis',  the  German  translator  of 
Darwin's  Zoonomia,  "are  apt  to  cast  shadows  where  we  would  fain  have 
light"  It  is  indeed  certain,  argues  this  author,  that  phlogistic  pro- 
cesses occur  in  the  body  as  in  the  combustion  of  other  substances : 
carbon  is  united  to  oxygen  and  expired  as  carbonic  acid  gas ;  phos- 
phorus appears  to  become  acidified  in  the  body  and  is  excreted  in  the 
urine  in  combination  with  lime ;  and  such  probably  is  the  case  with 
other  constituents  of  the  fibres.  But  there  is  as  yet  nothing  to  shew 
that  these  bodies  can  excite  themselves  to  union.  Some  external  force 
is  needed  to  start  the  combustion,  and  to  determine  the  intensity  of  it 
in  any  particular  act.  This  is  the  unknown  and  subtle  vital  force, 
which  is  as  indispensable  to  the  vital  processes  as  the  spark  is  to  the 
kindling  of  a  fire. 

>  Teats,  Op.  eit.t  p.  171.  Al.  von  Hamboldt,  Op,  eit,.  Vol.  n.  p.  105.  The  original 
Rf  marks  seems  to  be  somewhat  rare,  as  neither  Prof.  Bodolf  Heidenhainnor  the  author 
iias  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  copy. 

'  J.  D.  Brandis,  VertueK  U,  die  LehentkrqfU    Hannorvr,  1795. 
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BttUaad  On  the  other  hand,  Beil  and   his  brilliant  pupil 

▼onMadai  von  Madai^  avoided  even  the  semblance  of  a  vital  or 
irritable  principle  by  referring  to  the  structure  and  chemi co-physical 
changes  of  living  matter  all  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  life.  As  to 
the  nature  of  the  changes  Reil  was  not  explicit ;  and,  although  von 
Madai  adopted  provisionally  the  term  phlogistic  processes,  because 
carbon  and  oxygen  play  so  important  a  part  in  them,  it  was  with  a 
wise  reservation  as  to  their  exact  nature  and  method  {loc,  cit.  p.  101). 

w     ».  1^4.  It  was,  however,  Humboldt*  who  first  denied  with 

special  emphasis  the  exclusive  importance  of  oxygen  in 
the  vital  processes.  Many  observations  had  disclosed  to  liim  vital 
processes  in  which  oxygen  takes  none  but  a  subordinate  part.  To 
speak  of  life  as  an  oxidation  is  to  take  a  one-sided  and  distorted  view 
of  vital  phenomena.  Oxygen  in  his  opinion  is  a  most  important 
stimulus,  but  not  the  common  basis,  of  irritability.  It  is  true  tliat 
many  phlogistic  processes  occur  in  the  performance  of  vital  functions  : 
but  how  many  other  chemical  decompositions  go  forward  which  do 
not  80  much  express  the  affinity  of  oxygen  for  phosphorus,  azote, 
hydrogen  and  carbon,  as  the  affinities  of  these  for  one  another  ? 
Thus  physiology  became  accustomed  to  the  absence  of  a  particular 
contractile  or  irritable  principle.  First  its  office  and  dignity  were 
conferred  upon  oxygen,  and  then  oxygen  was  reduced  to  the  rank 
and  privileges  of  a  common  chemical  dement. 

J  xi  biff  ^^®  doctrine  of  vital  force  in  muscular  action  by  no 

means  at  once  gave  place  to  the  views  of  the  physico- 
chemical  school.  It  remained  indeed  the  prevalent  doctrine  until 
the  time  of  Baron  Liebig*,  who  attempted  to  bring  it  into  rela- 
tion with  the  most  recent  discoveries  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 
The  vital  force,  resident  in  animals  and  plants,  finds  its  scope  of 
action  in  the  presence  of  a  certain  structure  and  organization  of  parts. 
It  is  governed  by  laws  in  harmony  with  the  universal  laws  of  resistance 
and  motion ;  nevertheless  it  is  independent  of  the  matter  in  which 
vitality  is  manifested.  It  is  this  vital  force  which  keeps  living  matter 
from  decomposition  even  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  which  determines 
its  growth,  and  which  also  causes  the  movements  of  animals.  Besides 
a  special  organization  of  substance,  a  certain  temperature  and  a 
constant  supply  of  ibod  are  indispensable  conditions  of  its  activity. 
A  muscle  therefore  is  an  organ  endowed,  by  virtue  of  its  vital  proper- 
ties, with  certain  powers  of  self-preservation,  growth  and  motion. 
While  it  is  at  rest,  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  oxygenated  blood, 
the  vital  force  is  absorbed  in  restraining  the  natural  tendencies  to 

»  J.  C.  Bcil,  "Ucber  die  Lebenskraft,"  ArcK  fUr  die  Phytiologie  (Reil),  Vol.  i.  Heft  i. 
p.  8.  1796.  D.  von  Madai,  "Ueber  die  Wirkungsart  der  Beize  und  der  thierischeu 
Oi^ane."    Ibid.,  Vol.  x.  Heft  iii.  p.  68.    1796. 

'  Al.  von  Humboldt,  Venuche  U.  die  gereizte  MuskeU  u.  Nervenfaser,  Vol.  ii. 
p.  106  et  teq, 

*  J.  Liebig,  Animal  Chemittry,  or  Organic  ChemUtry  in  iU  applicaHon$  to 
Phyriology  and  Pathology.    Tranalated  by  W.  Gregory.     London,  1842. 
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disintegration  and  union  with  oxygen.  But  if  a  portion  of  the  vital 
energy  is  diverted  for  the  purposes  of  contraction,  the  natural  incli- 
nation of  the  muscle  to  change  is,  in  part,  unchecked,  and  a  certain 
portion  of  the  tissue  becomes  oxidized  and  dead.  For  every  motion 
of  contraction  there  is  a  material  exchange,  with  an  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen,, and  a  certain  amount  of  tissue  cast  oflf.  The  relationship  among 
these  IS  invariable :  for  every  portion  of  force  expended  in  motion 
there  is  a  definite  proportion  of  tissue  wasted  and  oxygen  absorbed. 

Besides  attackmg  living  tissues  whicli  are  for  the  moment  left 
unprotected  by  the  vital  force,  the  oxygen  which  is  absorbed  into  the 
body  attacks  those  also  which  are  already  lifeless ;  whence  arises  the 
heat  and  the  proper  temperature  of  the  body  which  is  so  important  a 
condition  of  vitality.  The  production  of  heat  and  force  in  the  body 
are  indeed  closely  related;  but  heat  can  be  produced  without  any 
change  in  the  living  elements  of  the  body,  while  mechanical  effect 
is  always  proportional  to  the  amount  of  living  matter  which  loses  the 
condition  of  life.  However  closely  the  conditions  of  this  twofold 
production  seem  to  be  connected  in  regard  to  mechanical  effects, 
yet  the  disengagement  of  heat  can  in  no  way  be  considered  as  in 
itself  the  cause  of  these  effects.  All  experience  proves  that  there  is  in 
the  organism  but  one  source  of  mechanical  power,  the  conversion 
of  living  into  lifeless  compounds. 

Thus  for  every  portion  of  oxygen  taken  into  the  body  there  is 
a  corresponding  proportion  of  heat  and  mechanical  force  produced. 
Further,  the  amount  of  tissue  metamorphosed  in  a  eivcn  time  is 
measured  by  the  nitrogen  in  the  urine;  and  the  sum  of  the  mechanical 
effects  produced  in  each  of  two  individuals  at  the  same  temperature, 
is  proportional  to  the  nitrogen  excreted  by  each. 

J  B.lCa¥tr  '^^  views  of  Liebig  were   not  left  unchallenged. 

J.  R  Mayer*,  the  early  apostle  of  the  conservation  of 
energy,  in  his  treatise  on  organic  movement  in  relation  to  material 
exchange,  exposed  the  inconsistencies  of  the  doctrine  of  vital  force  as 
expounded  by  Liebig,  and  stated  that  not  only  the  heat,  as  Liebig 
admitted,  but  also  the  muscular  motions,  of  animals  had  but  one 
source  in  the  oxidation  of  combustible  matters.  He  calculated  from 
the  combustion- heat  of  carbon,  that  the  extraordinary  consumption  of 
combustibles  by  a  labouring  animal,  bearing  in  mmd  the  enlarged 
production  of  heat  during  labour,  is  fully  competent  to  account  in 
a  natural  way  for  the  work  done.  But  the  combustions  in  which  the 
animal  movements  take  their  origin  are  not  combustions  of  the 
substance  of  muscle  itself.  To  account  for  the  production  of  motion 
in  this  way,  we  should  have  to  assume  a  rapid  destruction  and 
restoration  of  muscular  tissue,  of  which  there  are  no  sufficient  histo- 
logical and  physiological  signs.  The  oxidations  take  place  rather 
in  the  blood,  wnich  is  the  true  oil  for  the  flame  of  life. 

'  J.  B.  SCayer,  Die  organUehe  Bewemmg  in  ihrem  Zusammenkang  mit  dem  Stqfi* 
weckitl,     Ein  Beitrag  tnr  Katurkunde,    ueilbronn,  1845. 
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Thus  the  oxidations  of  the  body  result  in  the  generation  of  heat 
and  of  motion,  which  therefore,  within  limits,  are  complementary  to 
each  other.  With  a  certain  chemical  combustion,  the  greater  the 
mechanical  eflfects  produced,  the  less  the  amount  of  heat  which 
appears;  and  conversely.  During  the  performance  of  mechanical 
work  a  proportion  of  the  heat  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
sensible  becomes  Matent,' — this  proportion  being  equivalent  to  the 
work  done. 

In  this  manner  J.  R.  Mayer  emancipated  muscle  from  the  doctrine 
of  vital  force,  and  taught  the  true  source  of  muscular  power  in  the 
chemical  union  of  substances.  Muscles,  according  to  him,  are  an 
apparatus  for  the  conversion  of  chemical  difference  into  mechanical 
effect,  just  as  plants  are  an  apparatus  for  converting  light  into 
chemical  difference  ;  and  this  power  of  living  muscle  is  what  con- 
stitutes irritability.  At  the  same  time  experiment  was  surely  estab- 
lishing the  other  opinion  which  Mayer  had,  on  theoretical  grounds, 
opposed  to  Liebigs  teaching,  viz.  that*  muscular  exercise  is  not 
associated  with  an  extraordinary  destruction  of  the  nitrogenous 
substance  of  muscle. 

y^^  The  experiments  of  Voit  *  on  dogs,  which  have  already 

been  described,  may  be  said  to  have  effected  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  older  views.  Voit  himself  seems  to  have  mistaken 
the  meaning  of  these  experiments.  He  was  compelled  to  admit  that 
no  more  nitrogenous  waste  occurred  in  muscular  exercise  than  in 
muscular  rest ;  but  he  appears  to  have  taken  no  account  of  the  well- 
marked  increase  of  respiratory  products  in  the  same  circumstances. 
He  drew  the  conclusion  that  no  more  energy  is  expended  during 
exercise  than  during  rest,  but  the  same  energy  takes  another  form  ; 
and  as  he  found  no  evidence  that  this  transformation  was  one  of  heat 
into  mechanical  motion,  he  supposed  that  it  was  a  conversion  of 
electrical  energy.     This  view  was  never  much  encouraged. 

Moritz  Traube,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  invea- 
M.  Ttaube.  tigating  the  subject  when  Voit  published  his  researches, 
recognized  at  once  the  great  importance  of  the  experiments,  and 
explicitly  formulated  the  view  that  no  albuminous  body  is  used  up  in 
muscular  contraction.  On  the  contrary,  muscles  contribute  rather  to 
the  non-nitrogenous  respiratory  excretions.  They  are  a  chief  seat 
of  the  oxidations  of  the  body,  and  by  means  of  their  nerv^es  the 
oxidations  which  occur  in  them  are  made  to  yield  mechanical  energy. 

Kattencd  ^  ^^'^   more  interesting  advance  in  the  theory  of 

muscular  contraction  concerns  the  oxygen  which  serves 

the  oxidations  of  muscle.     Already  in  1856  Matteucci'  had  remarked 

*  C.  Voit,  UrUersuch,  U,  den  EiT\/ltui  dei  Kochtalzett  etc.,  auf  den  StofftccchseL 
Miinchcn,  1860. 

^  Ch.  Mattencci,  ''Becherches  snr  les  pb^oxn^nes  physiques  et  chimiques  do 
la  contraction  musculaire.'*  Ann,  de  ChimU  et  de  Phynque,  8*  Serie,  Vol.  uvn.,  1S5G, 
p.  129. 
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that  muscles  which  for  some  hours  had  been  rigorously  excluded 
from  contact  with  oxygen  gas,  were  yet  capable  of  yielding  carbon 
dioxide,  especially  when  in  the  act  of  contraction ;  and  he  had  con- 
cluded that  the  oxygen  which  in  'muscular  respiration'  forms  the 
carbon  dioxide  is  not  the  oxygen  of  the  air  but  oxygen  which  exists  in 
muscle  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination.  The  same  circumstance 
attracted  the  attention  of  Traube.  In  his  view,  oxygen  enters  muscle 
from  the  blood  and  unites  there  in  some  loose  chemical  combination, 
from  which  it  is  readily  abstracted  by  the  oxidizable  bodies  of  the  muscle 

i'uices.  Muscular  substance  reacts  to  oxygen  and  reducing  substances 
ike  indigo,  cupric  hydrate  or  the  vinegar  ferment,  and  its  action  is  more 
perfect  and  rapid  at  the  higher  temperatures.  Complete  deoxidation 
of  a  muscular  fibre  brings  with  it  death-rigor,  while  complete  saturation 
with  oxygen  impUes  a  perfect  irritabUitv. 

Hsideiiludn.  ^^  ^^^^  manner  the  doctrine  of  muscle  was  begin- 

ning to  assume  its  present  outlines  when  Heidenhain  ^ 
demonstrated  that  the  heat  and  mechanical  work  produced  in  con- 
traction are  not  complementary — ^that,  in  short,  they  vary  in  a  similar 
although  not  quite  identical  manner,  when  subjected  to  the  same  con- 
ditions of  tension,  etc.  The  hypothesis  of  J.  R.  Mayer  that  mechanical 
work  arises  at  the  expense  of  heat  in  muscle,  which  many  observers 
had  endeavoured  to  sustain,  became  finally  untenable;  and  it  was 
now  necessary  to  assume  that  the  heat-evolvine  and  work-evolving 
processes  of  muscle  were  in  some  degree  independent  of  one  another. 

TTArmmtm  ^^  ^^^^  poiut    Hermann*  began    his  well-known 

examination  of  'muscular  respiration,'  most  of  the 
results  of  which  have  already  been  presented  to  the  reader.  Although 
it  was  granted  that  the  oxvgen  made  use  of  in  the  formation  of 
carbon  dioxide  was  not  taken  from  the  blood  at  the  moment  of 
formation,  but  was  rather  stored  up  in  muscle  at  some  time  beforehand, 
yet  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  that  the  act  of  formation  of  carbon 
dioxide  was  a  true  oxidation ;  and  for  this  reason  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  suppose  the  existence  of  some  body  with  affinities  for 
oxygen  intermediate  between  those  of  haemoglobin  and  the  oxidizable 
matters  of  muscle.  The  great  and  peculiar  stability  of  this  hypothetical 
oxygen-carrier,  which  could,  while  easily  parting  with  its  oxygen  to 
the  oxidizable  portions  of  muscle  in  contraction,  yet  steadily  resist  the 
action  of  a  vacuum  even  at  high  temperatures,  was  however  always 
a  point  of  great  difficulty ;  and,  to  avoid  it,  Hermann  surmised  that 
the  chemical  operation  in  contracting  muscle  is  not  a  true  oxidation, 
but  rather  the  splitting  up  of  some  complex  body  with  the  formation 
of  simpler,  more  stable,  substances.  Such  decompositions  were  already 
known  to  be  capable  of  yielding  energy,  and  especially  heat ;  as,  for 
instance,  when  the  complex  molecule  of  sugar,  in  the  process  of 
fermentation,  splits  up  into  alcohol,  carbon  dioxide,  eta,  without 
the  help  of  oxygen  from  the  air. 

>  Heidenhain,  MeehanUche  Lehtungen^  etc* 
*  Uermanii,  Stqfwechiel  der  Muikeln* 

a.  27 
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As  to  the  supposititious  substance  itself,  all  tbat  direct  observation 
suggested  was  that  it  mu6t  be  of  such  a  uttture  as  to  yield  carbon 
dioxide  and  some  free  acid,  probably  lactic ;  but  by  reflecting  upon 
the  analogies  of  contraction  and  rigor,  Hermaun  was  led  to  assign  to  it 
a  very  complicated  structure.  The  resemblances  of  contraction  and 
rigor  are  nianifuld.  In  each  there  occurs  a  shortening,  thickening,  and 
small  reduction  of  bulk  of  the  muscle ;  and  a  mechanical  force  is 
developed  to  each,  although  at  very  different  rates.  Both  processes 
are  associated  with  an  evoTutiou  of  heat ;  and  we  may  now  add  that 
contracting  muscle  and  muscle  becoming  rigid  assume  the  same  electric 
potential  in  reference  to  living  and  resting  muscle,  With  regard  to 
their  chemical  changes,  both  processes  are  independent  of  tlie  oxygen  of 
the  surrounding  medium,  and  both  are  followed  by  the  appearance  of 
a  free  acid  and  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide.  Further,  there  is  this 
relationship  between  the  two  in  the  case  of  excised  muscles,  that 
the  more  free  acid  and  carbon  dioxide  are  produced  by  the  previous 
tetanus  of  the  muscle  the  leas  are  generated  on  subsequently  passing 
into  rigor.  Moreover,  phenomena  are  known  which  seem  to  be  most 
naturaUy  regarded  as  intermediate  states  between  contraction  and 
rigor.  If  a  fatigued  muscle  receives  a  sharp  stimulus,  as  from  a 
sudden  blow,  a  local  ( id io- muscular)  contraction  is  produced  which 
lasts  for  a  long  time ;  and  if  such  an  exhausted  muscle  be  repeatedly 
stimulated  it  may  pass  at  once  into  true  rigor. 

If,  then,  contraction  so  closely  resembles  rigor,  may  we  not  consider 
it  as  a  transitory  form  of  rigor,  and  assume  that  we  have  in  contraction 
what  undoubtedly  occurs  in  rigor,  viz.  the  separation  of  a  coagulum  of 
myosin  ?  In  rigor  the  coagulum  at  once  passes  to  a  condition  of  con- 
tracted clot :  here,  therefore,  the  analogy  must  end ;  for  in  normal 
irritable  muscle  the  clot  never  goes  beyond  the  gelatinous  stage, 

Hermann's  hypothesis  may  thus  be  summed  up :  The  chemical 
substratum  of  muscular  activity  is  the  falling  to  pieces  of  a  complex 
nitrogenous  body,  which  has  been  called  Inogene  substance.  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  decomposition  include  carbon  dioxide,  a  fixed  acid,  and  a 
gelatinous  albuminous  body,  of  which  the  first  is  cast  into  the  blood- 
current,  while  the  last,  and  possibly  the  second  also,  help  to  build 
up  again  the  original  compound.  The  decomposition  is  constantly 
occurring,  even  during  the  repose  of  muscle  ;  but  in  such  circumstances 
restoration  keeps  pace  with  destruction.  In  contraction,  on  the 
contrary,  destruction  largely  exceeds  restoration.  The  blood  suppUes 
to  muscle  the  non-nitrogenous  matter  and  the  oxygen  needed  for 
the  reproduction  of  Inogene  substance. 

Along  with  the  chemical  changes  of  Inogene  substance,  other 
changes  occur  in  the  regeneration  of  muscle  itself.  These  affect  the 
nitrogenous  as  well  as  the  non-nitrogenous  elements  of  the  tissue, 
and  help  to  swell  the  nitrogenous  excreta.  In  cases  of  severe  exertion 
it  is  not  improbable  that  these  changes  may  be  unusually  large  j  and 
this  especially  would  be  the  case  were  individual  muscular  fibres  to 
become  rigitl  and  stand  in  need  of  absorption  and  removal. 


J 
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In  this  manner  the  theory  of  Hermann  brings  together  all  the 
chemical  facts  of  muscular  contraction  :  but  it  has  the  further  merit 
of  attempting  to  solve  the  electrical  facts  also.  It  is  entirely  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  work  to  explain  in  detail  how  this  is  accomplished. 
It  will  oe  sufficient  to  state  that  the  key  to  the  most  complicated 
electrical  phenomena  of  resting  and  acting  muscle  is  to  be  found  in 
the  contact  of  heterogeneous  substances;  and  that  the  heterogeneity 
required  by  the  theory  is  supplied  by  the  chemical  difference  which 
undoubtedly  exists  between  resting  muscle  on  the  one  hand,  and  dying 
or  contractmg  muscle  on  the  other.  But,  while  the  theory  is  so  far 
satisfieu^tory,  we  must  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  capital  imperfection  of 
it,  that  it  does  not  represent  to  us  how  contraction  itself  takes  place. 
To  suppose  that  in  the  hypothetical  formation  of  gelatinous  myosin 
the  physical  particles  of  muscle  are  drawn  together  or  suffer  a 
rearrangement,  is  but  to  support  one  hypothesis  by  advancing  another ; 
the  explanation  of  muscular  contraction  on  the  view  that  it  is 
due  to  the  shortening  of  gelatinous  myosin  has  always  appeared  to 
us  improbable,  and  it  is  certainly  not  countenanced  by  any  known 
facts. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE  NERVOUS  TISSUES. 


Sect.  1.    Introductory. 

ciaiBiflca-  The  organs  which  composo  the  nervous  system  of  the 
ttonofnerrO'  higher  animals  may  be  classed  as  1st  central  organs, 
organs.  ^^^j^  ^  ^j^^   brain  and   spinal  cord   and   the   various 

peripheral  or  sporadic  ganglia ;  2nd  conducting  structures  or  nerves 
which  are  engaged  in  bringing  into  communication  the  central  organs 
with,  3rd,  end-organs  wherein  the  fibres  of  certain  of  the  nerves 
(afferent)  commence,  and  those  of  certain  others  (efferent)  terminate. 

Owy  and  "^^^  large  nerve-centres  are  composed  of  grey  and 

wMte  matter  white  moMer,  properly  so  called.  In  the  grey  matter 
^^nervooi  reside  the  nerve-cells  which  are  the  characteristic  ele- 
"^^*^°**  ments  of  the  central  organs,  and  which  for  the  most 

part  certainly  have  a  connection  direct  or  indirect  with  nerve- 
fibres. 

The  white  matter  is  composed  of  nerve-fibres,  making  their  -way 
to  and  from  the  grey  matter,  and  only  very  exceptionally  contains 
nerve-cells.  Both  grey  and  white  matter  are  supported  by  a  connec- 
tive-tissue framework  termed  the  neuroglia ;  both  are  supplied  with 
blood-vessels  which  penetrate  from  the  surrounding  membranes, 
though  the  grey  matter  is  much  more  vascular  than  the  white ; 
in  both  we  can  trace  the  commencement  of  lymphatic  vessels. 

Nerve-cells, 

Nerve-cells  are  irregular  masses  of  protoplasm,  possessed  of  a  well- 
marked  nucleus  and  nucleolus,  and  sending  out  one  or  more  processes. 
The  protoplasm  of  the  cell  is  often  somewhat  pigmented  (greyish) ;  in 
the  nerve-cells  of  the  ganglia  of  Aphrodite  aculeata  it  has  been  shewn 
to  be  tinged  of  a  red  colour,  due  to  the  presence  of  haemoglobin.  That 
part  of  the  protoplasm  which  immediatelv  surroimds  the  nucleus  is 
granular,  while,  in  most  cases,  that  which  is  disposed  at  the  periphery 
of  the  cell  exhibits  a  striated  appearance  which  seems  to  be  similar 
to,  and  indeed  continuous  with,  that  often  exhibited  by  the  axis 
cylinders  of  the  nerves.    It  is  beyond  the  province  of  this  book  to 
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describe  all  the  various  fonns  wliicli  nerve-cells  present ;  and  mention 
will  merely  be  made  of  certain  observations  which  refer  to  the  most 
marked  and  readily  investigated  of  these  structures. 

The  processes  which  are  given  off  by  many  nerve-cells,  as  by  the 
nerve-cells  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  are  numerous,  and 
such  cells  are  often  spoken  of  as  multipolar.  These  processes  are 
extremely  fragile,  but  under  favourable  circumstances  they  may  be 
observed  to  give  off  a  number  of  fine  branches.  In  addition,  it  has 
been  maintained  (Deiters)  that  one  process  which  is  usually  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  its  much  greater  thickness  and  length 
becomes  continuous  with  the  so-called  axis  cylinder  of  a  meduUated 
nerve-fibre ;  such  a  process  would,  on  this  view,  place  the  nerve-cell 
in  direct  communication  with  a  nerve-fibre. 

The  other  fiuely  ramifying  processes  anastomose  with  similar 
processes  from  other  nerve-cells,  giving  rise  to  a  reticulv/m  from  which 
probably  arise  the  axis  cylinders  of  other  nerve-fibres.  Such  a  fine 
reticulum  can  readily  be  seen  in  the  grey  matter,  though  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  establish  which  parts  of  it  are  purely  nervous  and 
which  belong  to  the  connective  tissue.  Nerve-cells  may  or  may  not 
have  a  sheath  or  investment. 

We  are  acquainted  with  very  few  facts  relating  to  the  micro- 
chemistry  of  the  nerve-cells ;  they  are  doubtless  in  the  main  proto- 
plasmic in  composition,  and  are  therefore  specially  rich  in  proteid 
substances.  From  the  analysis  of  the  grey  matter  as  compared  with 
the  white,  we  conclude  that  the  nerve-cells  are  comparatively  poor  in 
the  complex  phosphorized  constituents,  and  in  other  bodies,  such  for 
instance  as  cholesterin,  which  are  found  in  large  quantities  in  nervous 
organs  as  a  whole.  From  the  abundant  supply  of  blood  to  the  grey 
matter  as  compared  with  the  white  we  may  assume  that  respiratory 
exchanges  go  on  much  more  actively  in  nerve-cells  than  in  nerve- 
fibres,  a  conclusion  stronglv  borne  out  by  the  previously  mentioned 
discovery  of  haemoglobin  m  the  nerve-cells  of  the  ganglia  of  Aphro^ 
dite  aculeata. 

Nerve-fibres, 

We  may  conveniently  divide  nerve-fibres  into  the  two  classes  of 
(1)  meduUated,  (2)  non-meduUated  nerve-fibres;  the  former  are  much 
the  more  abundant. 

1.  MeduUated  nerve- fibres.  When  examined  in  its  yet  living 
condition  the  meduUated  nerve-£bre  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
perfectly  pellucid  homogeneous  structure  which  might  at  first  be 
thought  to  be  a  tube  with  transparent  walls,  containing  a  transparent 
li(]uia;  a  careful  examination  of  all  facts  causes  one,  however,  to 
reject  this  view  without  hesitation. 

At  death  the  nerve-fibre  undergoes  changes  in  its  physical  consti- 
tution, and  it  then  can  be  shewn  to  present  (1)  a  hietdy  transparent 
membranous  envelope,  termed  the  neurilemma,  in  which,  or  beneath 
which,  are  oval  flattened  nuclei,  (2)  a  central  structure,  the  aaeie  cyttn- 
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(fer,  and  (3)  between  the  neurilemma  and  the  axis  cylinder  a  white, 
highly  refracting  substance,  known  as  the  medullary  sheath  or  white 
s\3)8tance  of  Smwann,  At  intervals,  the  white  substance  is  inter- 
rupted (nodes  of  Ranvier). 

2.  Nonrmedallated  nerve-fibres.  These  differ  from  the  medul- 
lated  variety  in  the  absence  of  the  white  substance  of  Schwann. 
They  consist  of  an  axis  cylinder  sheathed  in  a  nucleated  neurilemma. 

The  neurilemma  may  be  absent  from  both  medullated  and  non- 
meduUated  nerve-fibres. 

Thenenrl-  The  very  transparent   and   thin  membrane   which 

**°"°**  forms  the  wall  of  the    nerve-fibre  appears  to  possess 

characters  which  closely  resemble  if  they  are  not  identical  with  those 
of  the  sarcolemma.  When  a  medullated  nerve-fibre  enters  a  muscular 
fibre,  the  neurilemma  loses  itself  upon,  and  becomes  continuous  with, 
the  sarcolemma  (Ktihne).  By  prolonged  boiling  both  neurilemma  and 
sarcolemma  yield  gelatin. 

TheaadB  This  structure,  which  under  a  high   power  of  the 

^'^^^^^  microscope  presents   the   appearance   of  a  cylindrical 

band,  exhibiting  marks  of  fibrillation,  is  certainly  of  solid  consistence 
during  life,  ana  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  proteid  with  complex 
fat-like  bodies.  It  is  partly  soluble  in  a  weak  aqueous  solution 
of  hydrochloric  acid  (1  to  1000),  and  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution 
of  common  salt.  It  is  not  collagenous.  It  reduces  gold  solutions 
very  readily  in  the  presence  of  light;  it  is  stained  by  ammoniacal 
solutions  of  carmine,  which  leave  the  white  substance  of  Schwann 
unstained ;  this  action  of  carmine  is  probably  dependent  upon  changes 
which  occur  in  the  axis  cylinder  at  death. 

Chromic  acid,  potassium  bichromate,  ammonium  monochromate 
and  certain  other  reagents,  harden  the  axis  cylinder  and  render  it 
more  easily  seen.  Perosmic  acid,  though  hardening  it,  does  not  stain 
it  black. 

The  white  That  the  medullated  nerve-fibre  is  not  homogeneous 

J^"^^  <>'  while  it  is  in  a  physiological  condition,  i.e.  that  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  axis  cylinder  and  medullary  sheath 
exists,  may  be  proved  by  various  considerations,  for  which  the  reader 
is  referred  to  works  on  histology.  The  white  substance  of  Schwann 
appears  during  life  to  have  a  semi-liquid  consistence ;  from  optical 
considerations  it  would  seem  to  contain  suspended  solid  bodies.  At 
death  it  undergoes  a  kind  of  coagulation.  The  white  substance  of 
Schwann  instantly  reduces  solutions  of  perosmic  acid  and  becomes 
black  from  the  presence  of  metallic  osmium.  When  fresh,  the  white 
substance  can  be  squeezed  out  of  the  nerve-fibres,  and  is  foimd  to  be 
insoluble  in  water  in  which  it  swells;  it  is  partially  soluble  in  alcohol. 
The  white  substance  of  Schwann  is  doubtless  specially  rich  in  the 
complex  phosphorized  fats,  in  the  cerebrin  group  of  bodies,  and  in  the 
cholestenn,  which  will  be  described  as  the  chief  constituents  of  the 
nervous  matter. 
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Sect.  2.    The  Proteids  found  in  the  Nervous  Tissues. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  solids  contained  in  the  grey  matter,  and 
about  one-fourth  of  the  solids  of  the  white  matter  of  the  nerve-centres, 
consist  of  proteid  substances,  and  yet  our  knowledge  of  these  is  but 
scanty. 

Amongst  these  proteid  bodies  are  to  be  mentioned,  (1)  a  proteid 
substance  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  is  coagulated  at  75**  C. ;  this 
probably  is  derived  from  the  grey  matter ;  (2)  a  globulin-like  body 
which  is  dissolved  by  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  chloride  and  is 
precipitated  from  it  when  the  same  salt  is  added  to  saturation ;  and 
(3)  an  alkaline  albuminate,  which  remains  in  solution  when  a  10  per 
cent,  salt  solution  of  brain  is  boiled ;  in  the  solution  filtered  from 
coagulated  proteids,  acetic  acid  produces  an  abundant  precipitate  \ 

Sect.  3.    Neurokeratin  and  Nuclein. 

Neurokeratin, 

If  meduUated  nerve-fibres  are  treated  with  boiling  alcohol  and 
ether,  so  as  to  extract  the  fatty  matters  of  the  medullary  sheath,  there 
is  left  in  its  place  an  irregular  framework  which  is  highly  refractile, 
and  which  is  scarcely  affected  by  digestion  with  trypsin  or  pepsin. 
This  refractory  nubstance  swells  when  placed  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  in  solution  of  caustic  potash,  but  only  dissolves  in  these 
liquids  when  boiled. 

The  substance  resembles,  indeed,  the  horny  matter  of  epidermis  in 
its  power  of  resisting  powerful  chemical  agents,  and  has  been  called 
by  KUhne  and  Ewald",  who  have  studied  its  properties.  Neuro- 
keratin. 

The  substance  is  found  not  only  in  meduUated  nerve-fibres,  but  in 
the  grey  matter  of  the  nerve-centres  and  in  the  retina ;  it  appears  not 
to  be  present  in  non-medullated  nerve-fibres. 

Ox's  brain  is  washed  in  water,  finely  divided,  digested  for  a 

tSL^i'*"     long  time  in  cold  alcohol,  again  pounded,  pressed,  treated 

rokera^  *^"     ^^^  alcohol  Then  fully  extracted  with  ether ;  dried  in  the  air, 

and  powdered.  The  dry  powder  is  shaken  through  hair 
sieves  and  boiled  with  alcohol,  until  this  liquid  dissolves  no  more  cerebrin. 
The  residue  is  boiled  with  water,  pressed  and  digested  with  pepsin  and  the 
insoluble  residue  washed;  it  is  then  digested  for  24  hours  in  a  weak 
solution  of  trypsin  containing  salicylic  acid,  and  aflerwards  it  is  digested  at 

^  Tho  most  recent  obserrations  on  the  proteids  of  the  brain  are  contained  in  a  paper 
by  Petrowsky  entitled  **  Zosammensetznng  der  graoen  nnd  der  weisaen  Bubstanz  des 
Gehimea."    Pfluger's  Arehiv,  Vol.  vii.  p.  »67. 

*  A.  Ewald  nnd  W.  Eiihne,  **  Ueber  einen  nenen  Destandtheil  des  NerrensystemB*' 
(Neurokeratin).  VerhantL  d.  naturh.  med.  Verein$  zu  Heidelberg,  YoL  i.  Heft  5. 
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40^  C.y  for  six  hours,  in  a  similar  trypsin  solution  which  has  been  rendered 
alkaline.  The  residue  is  washed  with  cold,  and  afterwards  with  hot, 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  then  extracted  with  a  ^  p.  c.  solution  of 
caustic  soda.  The  extracted  matter  is  treated  with  a  little  acetic  acid, 
with  the  object  of  removing  adhering  alkali,  and  is  then  washed  with 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  residue  presents  the  appearance  of  a  yellowish 
powder  which  amounts  to  from  15  to  20  p.  c.  of  the  dried  residue  left 
after  the  brain  has  been  fully  extracted  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

ProiMTtiM  Neurokeratin  resembles  in  its  general  behaviour  the 

keratin  of  the  homy  tissues ;  it  differs  from  that 
substance,  however,  in  being  less  easily  soluble  in  boiling  solutions  of 
caustic  potash. 

When  boiled  with  dilute  snlphuric  acid  for  some  hours  neuro- 
keratin does  not,  like  horn,  entirely  dissolve.  In  the  solution,  both 
tyrosin  and  leucin  are  found ;  the  former  being  in  larger  and  the  latter 
in  smaller  quantities  than  when  proteids  are  similarly  treated. 

Neurokeratin  emits,  when  ignited,  the  odour  of  burning  horn  ;  it 
melts  and  then  bums  with  a  luminous  flame.  The  body  contains 
nitrogen  and  2^93  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and  leaves  1(5  per  cent, 
of  ash. 

Nuclein, 

.When  describing  the  constituents  of  pus,  the  propriety  of  admitting 
the  existence  of  a  definite  chemical  individual  termed  nuclein  was 
discussed,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  that  under  that  term  bodies 
of  the  most  varied  composition  had  been  classed,  the  common  proper- 
ties of  which  consisted  m  resisting  the  action  of  the  digestive  ferments 
whilst  they  were  soluble  in  weak  solutions  of  caustic  soda.  By- 
following  processes  essentially  similar  to  those  by  which  the  alleged 
nuclein  has  been  separated  from  pus,  v.  Jaksch^  thinks  he  has 
discovered  nuclein  in  human  brain. 

His  analyses  do  not  agree  with  any  of  the  analyses  of  nuclein  obtained 
from  other  sources  (see  p.  242).  As  v.  Jaksch  alleges  that  his  body 
possessed  the  properties  of  Miescher*s  nuclein  obtained  from  the  milt 
of  salmon,  we  quote  the  ultimate  analyses  of  Miescher's  and  v.  Jaksch's 
substances. 

ANALYSES  OF  NUCLEIN. 


From  spermatozoa  of  Riilmon. 

From  bnman  brain. 

Mieschcr. 

T.  Jaksch. 

(1)                      (2) 

C.                 3611 

50-6               50-5 

H.                  515 

7-4                7-8 

N.                 1309 

1321            1315 

P.                    9-59 

1-71              208 

1  V.  Jaksch,  **  Ueber  das  Yorkommen  yon  Nudein  im  MemK^engehim."    Pfluger*8 
ArchiVt  Vol.  xiii.  p.  469. 
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Mr  Qeoghegan^  has  estimated  the  amount  of  the  hypothetical 
nuclein  in  brain  at  1*4  grms.  per  1000  gnus,  of  brain-substance. 


Sect,  4.    The  Phosphorized  Constituents  found  in  Nervous 

Tissues. 

There  is  no  subject  in  Physiological  Chemistry  concerning  which 
it  is  more  difficult  to  give  a  statement,  which  would  be  accepted  as 
correct  by  those  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  it,  than  the 
chemistry  of  the  complex  phosphorized  fats  which  exist  in  the  nervous 
tissue.  In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  as 
impartial  an  account  as  possible  of  the  present  condition  of  a  subject 
which  is  eminently  in  a  transition  stage. 

Protagon. 

DlflooTory  ^^  ^^^  y®^  1865,  Dr  Oscar  Liebreich  published  an 

hy  Uebr^ieh.      important  paper'  upon  a  new  proximate  prmciple  which 

he  had  separated  from  the  brain.  Unlike  the  numerous 
bodies,  possessed  of  ill-defined  properties,  which  had>  by  different 
writers,  received  the  names  of  cerebrin,  ccrebric  acid,  lecithine,  or 
phosphorized  fats,  this  new  body  could  be  extracted  by  an  easy  process 
in  a  state  of  purity,  and  to  it,  probaUy  as  indicating  it  as  the  first 
definitively  ascertained  specific  constituent  of  brain,  Liebreich  ascribed 
the  name  of  Protagon  (Trpayrafyo^,  leading  in  advance). 

Mode  of  '^^^  substance  was  obtained  by  tlie  following  process, 

imparatton.       An  animal  was  bled  to  death  from  the  carotid,  and  a 

stream  of  water  was  passed  through  the  vessels  of  the 
head,  so  as  to  wash  the  blood  out.  The  brain,  freed  from  its  mem- 
branes, was  then  pounded  in  a  mortar  and  shaken  in  a  flask  with 
ether  and  water  at  0^  C.  It  was  allowed  to  stand  at  a  temperature  of 
0^  until  the  ether  had  separated,  and  the  treatment  with  ether  again 
and  again  repeated. 

The  brain-matter  having  been  separated  by  filtration  from  ether 
and  water,  was  digested  with  85  per  cent,  alcohol,  at  a  temperature  of 
4o*'C.  The  fluid  was  filtered  hot  and  allowed  to  cool  at  O'C.  A 
flocculent  precipitate  then  separated,  which  was  collected  on  a  filter 
and  treated  with  cold  ether,  until  it  ceased  to  dissolve  cholesterin. 
The  insoluble  mass  was  dried  in  vacuo,  and  dissolved  in  spirit  at  45^  C. 
The  alcoholic  solution  was  filtered,  and  allowed  to  cool  very  gradually, 
when  protagon  separated  in  the  form  of  microscopical  needles,  differing 
a  little  in  arrangement  and  form  according  to  the  concentration  of  the 

^  Edward  G.  Geoghegan  ^ans  Dablin).  '*  Ueber  die  anorganiaohen  Gehimsalze  nebst 
oiner  BcBtimmnng  des  Nudeins  im  Gehim.*'    ZeiUckri/t  f,  phyt.Chem,  Vol.  i.  p.  880. 

^  Oscar  Liebreich,  *' Ueber  die  ohemiflche  Besdiaffeimeit  der  GehirnsabBtans.*' 
AnnaUn  der  Chemie  und  Phwnnaeie,  Bd.  oxxzir.  S.  29 — 44. 
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solution.  The  substance  thus  obtained  could  be  recrystallized  re- 
peatedly. As  a  result  of  his  analyses  Liebreich  ascribed  to  protagon 
the  formula  C^jHg^jN^OgjP. 

Properties  Protagon  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold,  but  more 

of  Protagon,  easily  in  warm  alcohol  and  ether.  At  higher  tempei-a- 
^^^^^  ^      tures  than  55^  C,  alcohol  appears  to  decompose  protagon. 

In  water  protagon  swells  and  presents  the  appearance  of 
an  opaque  jelly,  ultimately  dissolving  so  as  to  form  an  opaque 
solution.  Liebreich  found  that  protagon  was  soluble  in  glacial  acetic 
acid,  which  deposited  it  again  in  a  crystalline  form,  when  subjected  to 
the  action  of  cold. 

When  boiled  with  a  solution  of  barium  hydrate  protagon  is 
decomposed,  yielding  glycerin-phosphoric  acid,  fatty  acids  of  which 
he  isolated  stearic  acid  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  a  base  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  neurine,  and  to  the  platinum  compound  of  which  he 
ascribed  the  formula  CgH,^NCljPt.  This  base  was  afterwards  shewn 
to  be  identical  with  the  base  which  Strecker  had  separated  from  bile 
and  termed  choline. 

Although  the  absolute  accuracy  of  a  large  number  of  Liebreich 's 
facts  has  been  placed  beyond  question,  the  cardinal  fact  itself — that 
protagon  is  a  definite  'phosphorized  principle  contained  in  nervous 
matter — had,  until  lately,  come  to  be  universally  denied. 

EypotiiesU  By  Diaconow,  Hoppe-Seyler,  and  Thudichum   it  is 

tiiat  protagon  denied  that  any  such  definite  substance  exists,  and 
la  a  mixture  Liebreich's  protagon  is  held  to  be  a  mechanical  admix- 
^^[^J^^       ture  of  a  phosphorized  body  termed  lecithin,  C,,H^NPO^, 

with  a  nitrogenous,  non-phosphorized,  body  termed 
cerehrin.  The  presence  of  phosphorus  in  protagon  is  said  to  be  due 
to  contamination  with  lecithin,  and  in  support  of  this  view  it  is 
alleged  that  by  extracting  protagon  with  ether,  the  substance  loses  more 
and  more  phosphorus.  According  to  Diaconow  and  Hoppe-Seyler's 
admission,  the  phosphorus  does  adhere  most  obstinately  and  cannot  be 
entirely  got  rid  of,  though  Dr  Thudichum  thinks  he  has,  by  mere 
extraction  with  ether,  obtained  cerebrin  (or  cerebrines)  quite  free  from 
phosphorus. 

According  to  Diaconow*  by  repeated  extractions  with  ether,  the  P 
contained  in  protagon  may  be  made  to  sink  to  1  per  cent,  whereas, 
according  to  Liebreich's  formula,  it  should  contain  1*5  per  cent. 
Actually,  in  the  three  determinations  which  he  made,  Liebreich 
obtained  I'l,  1*1,  and  1*5,  as  the  amount  of  phosphorus  in  100  parts, 
but,  unfortunately,  he  seems  to  have  concluded  that  the  highest  number 
was  correct  and  made  it  the  basis  of  his  calculation. 

In  the  year  1877,  the  Author,  assisted  by  Mr  Leopold  Larmuth, 
Piatt  Physiological  Scholar,  commenced  in  the  Physiological  Labora- 

1  Diaconow,   ''Das  Lecithin  im  Gehim.'*    Centralblatt  fur  die  medicin.  Witten- 
tchaften  (8  Febmar  1868).    Nr.  7,  Pag.  97. 
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tory  of  Owens  College,  a  series  of  experiments  intended  to  determine 
whether  Liebreich's  protagon  existed  or  not.  This  preliminary  inves- 
tigation shewed  that  by  Liebreich's  process  there  is  always  obtained 
a  body  having  the  physical  properties  of  protagon,  and  containing 
phosphorus  in  a  proportion  sufficiently  near  to  that  indicated  by  him; 
it  was  found  that  the  amount  of  phosphorus  in  specimens  of  protagon 
which  had  been  crystallized  from  alcohol  four  or  five  times,  was  not 
smaller  than  that  present  in  protagon  which  had  only  once  been 
crystallized,  though  a  thorough  treatment  with  ether  preceded  each 
recrystallization. 

These  first  experiments,  so  far  as  they  went,  were  perfectly  satis- 
factory. It  appeared,  however,  quite  essential,  before  forming  a 
definite  opinion,  to  extend  them  veiy  considerably,  and  especially  to 
prove  the  definite  nature  of  protagon  by  a  large  number  of  analyses, 
indicating  not  merely  the  amount  of  phosphorus,  but  also  that  of  the 
other  elements  present  in  it. 

This  investigation  was  subsequently  caixied  on  by  the  Author  in 
conjunction  with  Dr  E.  Blankenhom,  with  the  result  of  proving  to 
their  entire  satisfaction  that  protagon  is  a  definite  chemical  body  \ 

_  Perfectly  fresh  ox's  brains  are  freed  from  blood  and 

ofSlLSr"  from  adhering  membranes  as  completely  as  possible, 
horn  and  the  and  are  then  digested  for  many  hours  (IS  to  24)  in 
Author  for  85  per  cent,  alcohol  in  a  large  incubator  kept  constantly 

^"tef^  at  45*  C.     The  fluid   is  filtered  whilst  hot,  and  the 

protagon.  insoluble  matter  is  again  treated  with  fresh  quantities 

of  spirit,  the  proceeding  being  repeated  four  or  five  times,  as  long, 
indeed,  as  the  filtrate  when  cooleu  to  0°  deposits  a  fair  quantity  of 
white  flocculent  precipitate.  This  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
and  being  then  transferred  to  a  stoppered  bottle  is  thoroughly  and 
repeatedly  agitated  with  ether,  in  order  to  dissolve  Cholestin n  and 
other  bodies  soluble  in  ether'.  The  ether  having  been  removed, 
first  by  decantation  and  then  by  filtration,  the  sulStanco  left  undis- 
solved by  it  is  first  of  all  dried  between  sheets  of  filtering  paper 
in  air,  and  aftenvards  over  sulphuric  acid  or  phosphorus  pentoxide. 

1  Oamgee  und  Blankenhom,  **Ueber  Protagon/*  ZeiUchrifi  f.  phytiol.  Chemif,  Vol. 
III.  (1879)  p.  2G0.    "On  Protagon,"  Journal  Phygiology,  Vol.  ii.  (187il)  p.  113. 

^  At  first  we  commenced  by  repeating  exactly  the  process  of  Liebreich  in  all  its 
details ;  one  of  the  steps  of  that  process  we  had  fonnd  fraught  with  peculiar  difficnltj, 
and  we  soon  ascertained  that  it  could  be  dispensed  with  without  prejudicially  affecting 
the  success  of  the  operations.  The  step  to  which  wo  refer  consists  in  agitating  the 
freshly  pounded  brain  repeatedly  with  water  and  ether  at  0^  C,  so  long  as  the  ether 
dissolves  considerable  quantities  of  substance,  then  filtering  and  placing  the  insoluble 
matter  in  85  per  cent,  alcohol  at  45^  C.  When  pounded  brain  is  so  treated  with  water 
and  ether  it  swells  up  and  the  separation  of  the  ether  is  most  incomplete.  The  process 
of  filtration  is  one  which  is  attended  with  ^eat  difficulty,  even  when  carried  out 
in  the  only  way  in  which  we  found  it  possible,  tu.,  in  the  woven  bags  sold  for  household 
purposes,  for  straining  jellies,  &c.  It  was,  however,  apparent  that  however  prolonged 
the  ether  washing,  it  never  succeeded  in  freeing  the  brain  firom  cholesterin  and  oti^er 
matters  soluble  in  ether,  and  that  Uie  removal  of  these  bodies  from  protagon  was  most 
readily  effected  at  a  later  stage  of  the  operations. 
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The  resulting  mass,  which  has  a  snow-white  colour,  is  reduced  to 
powder,  moistened  with  a  little  water,  and  digested  for  many  hours 
with  alcohol  heated  to  45*  C.  From  the  filtered  liquid,  if  this  be 
allowed  to  cool  very  gradually,  the  protagon  separates  in  the  form 
of  microscopic  crystals,  mostly  arranged  in  rosettes,  the  appearance 
and  arrangement  of  which  differ  somewhat,  as  Liebreich  very  exactly 
pointed  out,  according  to  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  solution. 
The  once  crystallized  protagon  thus  obtained  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
washed  with  ether,  and  dried  first  of  all  in  air  and  ultimately  over 
P,Oj.  It  is  then  recrystallized  as  many  times  as  required,  the  process 
always  commencing  by  pulverizing  and  thoroughly  shaking  with  cold 
ether. 

Beiuitt  of  With  the  object  of  proving  the  definite  nature  of 

ultimate  protagon,  the  Author  and  Dr  Blankenhom  subjected 

"^•^^■•■o'  the  body  to  repeated  recrystallization,  subjecting  the 
''*"'^'*°^'  product  of  the  successive  operations  to  ultimate  ana- 

lysis.    The  following  are  the  results  of  these  analyses : — 

Protagon  once         Protagon  twice  Protagon  twice   Thrice  re-  Four  timei 
recrystaUized          reciystallized        recrystallized    crystallized      reciys- 
(dog).                      (ox).  (ox).  (ox).  Btallized 

/  ^ »  t "'  >  (horse). 


e  "  » 

No.  6.      No.  6.  No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4.  No.  8.          Ko.  7.' 

C    ...   66-3      66-6  66-46  6658  60-34  6635  6630       66*26 

H  ...   10-52    11-06  10-96  10-72  1056  1078  10467     10-48 

N 2-3  2-6         2-40  ..         229 

P 1-094  1-107     1032  1-081     1027 

O 


•  • 


From  the  above  numbers  we  have  deduced  for  protagon  the 
empirical  formula  Cj^jj^NJPOjg. 


Calculated.  Mean  found. 

■*- 


C,^ 1920     66-45  6639 

H„ 308     10-66  10-69 

N,  70     2-42  2-39 

P 31     107  1068 

0„ _560     19;40 

2889  ieooo 

From  the  results  of  these  analyses  it  appears  to  the  Author 
that  the  existence  of  protagon  as  a  definite  chemical  individual  is 
well-nigh  proved. 

BtoiiUity  of  It  has  been  alleged  by  Diaconow  and  Hoppe-Seyler 

v^^^^^vxo.'  that  by  prolonged  treatment  with  ether  and  alcohol 

the  whole  of  the  phosphorus  of  protagon  may  be  removed,  and  these 
authors  regard  protagon  as  a  mixture  of  a  nitrogenous  body  (cerebrin) 
with  a  phosphorized  substance  (lecithin).  The  most  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  matter  by  the  Author  has  led  to  entirely  opposite  con- 
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elusions.  Pure  protagon  is  remarkably  rebellious  to  the  action  of  even 
boiling  alcohol,  though  that  action  be  continued  for  hours:  and  the  most 
persistent  attempts  to  separate  lecithin  from  it  have  failed.  At  the 
same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  protagon  when  treated  with 
certain  reagents  which  decompose  it,  especially  when  digested  with 
alkalies,  yields,  amongst  other  bodies,  certain  of  the  most  characteristic 
of  the  products  of  decomposition  of  lecithin.  But  to  conclude  from 
the  presence  of  these,  the  presence  of  lecithin,  is  obviously  unphiloso- 
phical. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  protagon  is  accompanied  in  the  brain 
by  large  quantities  of  a  body  or  bodies  which  may  provisionally  be 
conveniently  classed  under  the  term  of  cerebrin,  and  likewise  by 
smaller  quantities  of  other  phosphorized  bodies,  coutaining  a  per- 
centage of  phosphorus  very  close  to  that  found  in  lecithin,  yielding 
the  same  products  of  decomposition,  and  the  separation  of  which 
presents  extraordinary  diflSculties.  Yet,  the  Author  is  convinced  that 
unquestionably  the  only  well  characterized  phosphorized  proximate 
principle,  which  can  with  our  present  methods  be  separated  with 
certainty  and  whose  existence  wUl  be  confirmed  by  future  researches, 
is  Protagon. 

,  1,     Action  of  Alkalies,     Liebreich  discovered  that 

researolieB  on  when  protagon  is  boiled  for  24  hours  with  a  satu- 
fhe  produott  rated  solution  of  barium  hydrate,  the  solution  con- 
ofdecompo-  tains  the  barium  salt  of  glycerin-phosphoric  acid, 
nuoa  of  pro-  (C^H,)  (OH),.  O.PO  (OH),;  a  base  called  Neurine,  which 
***^'*'  was  afterwards  shewn  to  be  identical  with  a  base  pre- 

viously obtained  by  Strecker  from  ox  bile  and  termed  by  him  Choline 
(C  H,  NO,)  ;  and  barium  salts  of  several  fatty  acids,  especially  of 
stearic  acid. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  formed,  in  addition,  a  certain 
quantity  of  a  cerebrin-like  body  or  a  mixture  of  such  bodies,  i.e.  a 
substance  is  obtained  which  is  not  soluble  in  ether,  which  dissolves 
in  boiling  alcohol  and  is  deposited  from  it  in  a  nodular  form  on 
cooling:  which  contains  nitrogen  but  no  phosphorus.  The  experiments 
of  tlio  Author  have  shewn  him  that  the  quantity  of  this  body  which 
is  formed  is  very  much  smaller  than  would  be  the  case  on  the 
hypothesis  that  protagon  is  a  mixture  or  even  a  conjugated  compound 
of  lecithin  and  cerebrin. 

2.  Action  of  acids.  When  protagon  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  absence  of  light,  a  yellowish  liquid  is  obtained,  which 
deposits  flocculi  of  a  body  free  from  phosphorus ;  and  which  becomes 
coloured  when  exposed  to  light.  In  this  process  there  is  set  free  a 
laevogyrous,  non-fermentable  sugar. 

The  chief  products  of  decomposition  of  protagon  will  be  de- 
scribed at  length  under  the  head  of  lecithin  ana  cerebrin ;  under  the 
latter  the  cerebrin  body  which  accompanies  protagon  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 
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Lecithin. 

Besides  tlic  nervous  tissues,  there  are  others  in  which  organic 
phosphorized  ingredients  occur  in  considerable  proportions  ;  these  are 
found  in  large  quantities  in  the  ovum,  in  spermatozoa,  etc. 

The  first  satisfactory  study  of  the  phosphorized  organic  bodies 
was  made  by  Qobley  \  who  described  under  the  name  of  Lecithitie 
a  viscous  proximate  principle  which  he  had  separated  from  the  qctkts 
of  the  carp.  This  body  was  entirely  soluble  in  ether,  soluble  with 
difficulty  in  cold,  but  readily  in  hot  alcohol,  from  which  it  was 
deposited  on  cooling.  Gobley*  found  that  this  body,  when  ignited, 
yielded  an  ash  possessed  of  a  strong  acid  reaction,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  phospnoric  acid.  He  further  shewed  that  when  decomposed 
with  acids  or  alkalies,  his  lecithin  yielded  glycerin-phosphoric  acid 
and  fatty  acids,  amongst  which  he  cited  oleic  and  margaric.  Besides 
lecithin,  Gobley  separated,  by  a  process  w.hich  would  certainly  cause 
decomposition  of  any  complex  proximate  principle,  a  body  which 
he  termed  Cerebrin,  which  contained  0*43  p.c.  of  phosphorus. 

In  researches  on  the  brain  which  were  anterior  to  his  most  mature 
investigations  on  lecithin  from  eggs,  Gobley  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  phosphorized  matter  of  the  brain  resembles,  if  it  be  not  iden- 
tical with,  that  obtained  from  eggs,  and  this  view  of  Gobley's  is  the 
one  which  has  commended  itself  almost  universally  to  physiological 
chemists. 

After  the  publication  of  Liebreich's  memoir  on  Protagon  attention 
was  again  directed  to  the  phosphorized  proximate  principles  of  the 
body,  it  being  doubtless  surmised  that  the  well-defined  protagon 
would  be  discovered  where  earlier  observers  had  found  less  sharply 
characterized  bodies.     This  surmise  was,  however,  soon  disproved. 

In  a  paper  published  in  Hoppe-Seyler  s  Untersuchungen,  by  one 
of  his  own  pupils,  Parke ',  '*  On  the  Chemical  Composition  of  the 
Yolk  of  Egg,"  in  which  the  amount  of  protagon  present  was  calculated 
on  Liebreich's  data  from  the  amount  of  phosphorus  found  in  the 
alcoholic  extract  of  the  yolk  of  egg,  the  observation  was  made  that, 
by  calculation,  more  protagon  was  found  than  corresponded  to  the 
whole  weight  of  the  alcohol  extract. 

In  a  paper  immediately  succeeding  that  of  Parke's,  Hoppe- 
Seyler  *  clearly  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  yolk  of  egg  contains 
no  protagon  but  lecithin,  this  being  the  name  which  Gobley  had 
given  to  the  chief  phosphorized  constituent  of  the  yolk.  He  further 
stated,  that  experiments  made  in  his  laboratory  by  Herr  Jiidell  had 

^  Gobley,  Journal  de  Chimie  et  Pharmaeie,  Vol.  XYU.  (1850)  p.  401 :   Vol.  xviil  (1850) 
107. 

«  Gobley,  Joum,  de  Pharm,  et  Chimie,  Vol.  xi.  (1847)  p.  409,  and  xii.  (1847)  1. 

*  Parke,  "Ueber  die  ohemische  Constitution  des  Eidotters,"  Med,-chem.  Unter- 
iuchungen.  Heft  2,  p.  213. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  •*  Ucber  das  "\^tellin,  Ichthin  und  ihre  Bcziehang  zn  den  Eiweiss- 
Btoflfcn."    Med,'Chem,  Untersuchungen,  Heft  2,  p.  215. 
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shewn  that  the  ether  extract  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  besides  choles- 
terin,  contained  a  body,  the  amount  of  phosphorus  in  which  corresponded 
to  8*25  p.c.  of  PjOg  (that  is  to  say,  containing  3*6  p.c.  of  phosphorus), 
and  which  therefore  could  not  be  protagon.  Hoppe-Seyler  had  by 
this  time  obviously  commenced  to  entertain  doubts  as  to  the  existence 
of  protagon,  though  he  did  not  commit  himself  to  a  denial  of  its 
presence  in  the  brain  ;  indeed,  by  implication  he  rather  admitted  his 
belief  in  its  existence^ 

Another  of  Professor  Hoppe-Seyler's  pupils,  Dr  Diaconow  ^  now 
continued  the  investigation. 

In  a  paper  on  the  bodies  containing  phosphorus  which  are  present 
in  the  hen's  egg  and  in  the  ova  of  the  sturgeon,  he  came  to  the 
following  conclusions : 

1.  Gobley's  lecithin  and  the  phosphorized  bodies  which  are 
obtained  from  Ichthin  and  Vitellin  yield  on  boiling  the  same  products 
of  decomposition  as  protagon. 

2.  They  contain  about  twice  as  much  phosphorus  as  protagon, 
so  that  they  are  either  altogether  distinct  from  protagon,  or  they 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  protagon  with  a  second  phosphorized  body. 

3.  In  any  case  protagon  is  not  the  only  phosphorized  proximate 
principle  of  the  body. 

4.  The  discovery  of  phosphoric  acid  in  alcoholic  or  ethereal  extracts 
of  different  animal  organs,  does  not  entitle  us  to  conclude  that  protagon 
is  present. 

5.  The  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  found  in  an  ethereal  extract, 
freed  from  cholesterin  and  fats,  affords  no  estimate  of  the  quantity  of 
protagon. 

A  short  time  after  the  appearance  of  the  preceding,  Diaconow 
published  a  second  paper"  in  which  he  described  the  properties  of 
the  phosphorized  constituent  of  yolk  of  eggs,  to  which  he  correctly 
ascribed  the  name  which  Qobley  had  given  to  it,  giving  the  results  of 
analyses,  and  naming  the  chief  products  of  its  decomposition. 

According  to  Diaconow's  description  of  lecithin  from 
DUoonow's      eggs  this  body  has  the  following  characters  : 
Le^^^^  ^'  Pure  lecithin  presents  the  appearance  of  a  yellowish - 

white,  waxy,  very  hygroscopic  solid,  which  when  in 
thin  layers  shines  with  a  silky  lustre ;  it  is  soluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol,  it  swells  in  water,  and  on  shaking  it  in,  or  stirring  it  with, 
water  it  forms  a  starch-like  solution  which  filters  with  difficulty. 
When  ignited  it  burns  away,  leaving  as  only  residue  phosphoric 
anhydride*.     The  chemical  formula  of  the  body  calculated  from  its 

^  "Ob  abcr  nebcn  Protagon  auch  Lecithin  sich  in  dcr  Himmasso  findet  habe  ioh 
nich  nntcTsucht.  *'    Hoppe-Seyler,  Ibid.  p.  220. 

'  Diaconow,  "  Uebcr  die  phosphorhaltigen  Korpcr  dcr  Hiihner-  nnd  StSrcier**  (Vor- 
Ifiufige  MiitheilunK).     Hoppe-Sejlcr,  Med.-chem.  Vntenuekungen^  Heft  2,  p.  221. 

'  Diaconow,  "  IJeber  die  chemische  Gonstitation  dee  Lecithin,"  Centralblatt  fUr  die 
me<L  WitseruchafUn^  1868,  No.  1,  p.  2. 

^  This  is  a  corions  mistake  which  has  been  repeated  by  all  phyaiologioal  chemists ; 
the  residue  is  one  of  metaphosphoric  acid. 
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ultimate  analysis  (C  =  64-27  p.c. ;  H  =  1 14 ;  N  =  1-8  ;  P  =  3*8)  is 
C^HgoNPO,  +  H,0.  When  decomposed  it  yields  glycerin-phosphoric 
acid,  stearic  acid  and  neurine — ^the  very  same  products  which  Xdebreich 
had  obtained  from  protagon. 

nndft  Lecithin  forms  compounds  both   with    bases   and 

of  ledSSin.         acids,  as  for  example  with  potassium  and  hydrochloric 

acid,  and  the  latter  forms  a  platinum  compound 
(Strecker);  in  the  case  of  distearyl-lecithin  (see  'constitution  of 
lecithin  *)  this  compound  would  have  the  formula 

2  (c^H„NPO, .  a) + pta,. 

A  similar  compound  with  cadmium  chloride  exists.  The  platinum 
compound  is  soluble  in  ether,  but  it  may  be  precipitated  from  the 
ethereal  solution  by  an  excess  of  alcohol. 

j^igyQff^Q^^g  Diaconow  had  in  the  meantime  directed  his  investi- 

asMrUon  of  gation  to  the  brain,  and  one  month  after  the  publication 
the  presence  of  his  first  paper  there  appeared  a  second*  which  has 
of  ledtnin  in  exerted  a  most  weighty  iuHuence,  causing  physiological 
^"^^  chemists  to  come  to  the  conclusion   that    Liebreich's 

protagon  does  not  exist  as  a  definite  proximate  principle,  but  that 
it  consists  of  a  mixture  of  lecithin  with  a  body  free  from  phosphorus 
cerebrin. 

Diaconow's  2*^*^?  .^^^^^  f^^^  ^^^^  membranes  and  from  blood,  is 

method  of  finely  divided  and   repeatedly  extracted   with    ether; 

separating  the   residual  mass   is   digested  with   absolute    alcohol 

lecitiiin  from  at  40*  C,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  thus  obtained  is 
^^^  cooled  to  0° ;  the  precipitate  which  separates  is  filtered 

ofif,  and  washed  with  a  little  cold  absolute  alcohol   and   afterwards 
once  again  with  ether.    A  portion  of  the  substance  dissolves  in  ether, 
whilst    another,   protagon,  remains    as   a  residue.      The   latter    is 
repeatedly  extracted  with  ether  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  the 
collected  ethereal  extracts  are  subjected  to  distillation;  the  residue 
is  dried  at  40®,  dissolved  in  a  little  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic 
solution  18  cooled.     There  separates  a  white  substance  having    the 
composition  and  properties  of  lecithin.     The  substance  is  amorphous, 
non-pulverizable,  hygroscopic,  swells  in  water  and  when  shaken  with 
it  forms  an  emulsion.    When  burned  it  leaves  as  a  residue  phosphoric 
anhydride  (?).      When  decomposed   with   lime-   or  baryta-water   it 
yields  in  addition  to   neurine,  barium  stearate  and  glycerin-phos- 
phate. 

Analyses  of  the  body  separated  in  this  way  by  Diaconow  furnished 
the  following  results. 


»  Diaconow,  ««Da8  Lecithin  im  Gehim.*'  Centralblatt  fUr  die  medidnuehen  WUsefi- 
teha/ten.  No.  7,  8th  Feb.  1868,  p.  97. 
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1.  00678  substance  gave  00083  Mg,P,0,  =  783 ^ P,0,. 

2.  00985         „  „    00123        „       =7 98 J    „ 

3.  01833         „  „    0024    Pt  =1-85$N. 

The  formula  of  lecithin,  C^H^NPO^,  demands  8378 g  of  Ffi^  and 
117^ofN. 

Upon  these  facts,  and  these  alone,  so  far  as  the  author  is  aware, 
all  subsequent  writers  have  based  their  belief  in  the  presence  of 
lecithin  in  the  brain,  adopting  the  views  of  Diaconow  and  Hoppe- 
Seyler  that  protagon  is  a  mixture  of  lecithin  with  cerebrin  *. 

The  Author's  ^^   ^    unquestionably   true    that    the    precipitate 

criudsmof  which  separates  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  brain, 
the  observa-  contains,  besides  protagon,  cholesterin,  and  a  body  for 
*^<>^  ^  which   we   may  retain   the   name   of  cerebrin,   small 

DiaooBow.  quantities  of  bodies  soluble  in   ether  which   have  a 

much  higher  percentage  of  phosphorus  than  protagon,  and  which 
possess  the  general  smeary  characters  of  lecithin.  But  these  bodies 
are  present  in  very  small  quantities,  and  are  readily  removed  bv  ether 
washing.  Protagon  which  has  been  several  times  recrystallized  yields 
no  such  body  as  lecithin  to  ether,  in  which  liquid  it  is  at  ordinary 
temperatures  practically  insoluble. 

From  his  own  observations  then  he  would  conclude  that  whilst 
it  is  true  that  the  brain  yields  to  alcohol  other  phosphorized  bodies 
than  protagon,  the  latter  is  much  the  most  abundant  of  the  phos- 
phorized products,  and  by  no  action  of  ether  can  it  be  split  up  into 
lecithin  and  a  non-phosphorized  cerebrin,  it  is  possible  and  indeed 
probable  that  amongst  the  phosphorized  principles,  lecithin  is  to  be 
reckoned.  No  sufficient  proof  of  its  identity  has  however  yet  been 
furnished.  It  is  indeed  apparent  to  the  author  from  his  own  work, 
no  less  than  from  a  careful  study  of  the  researches  of  Thudichum, 
that  the  phosphorized  ingredients  are  numerous. 


Description  of  some  of  the  products  of  decomposition  of  lecithin 

and  protagon. 

Whichever  the  view  adopted,  it  appears  that  certain  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  of  lecithin  and  protagon  are  the  same.  The 
chief  of  these  are  glycerin-phosphoric  acid,  neurine  or  choline,  and 
fatty  acids;  the  two  former  of  these  bodies  will  now  be  described. 

Glycerin-phosphoric  acid  (C,HgPO,). 

When  distearyl-lecithin  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  alkaline 
solutions,  it  combines  with  the  elements  of  water,  with  the  formation 

1  The  author  has  attempted  to  separate  lecithin  from  brains  by  Diaoonow^s  method 
and  has  failed  entirely. 

a.  28 
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of  stearic  aciJ,  glycerin-phosphoric  acid  and  choline,  as  shewn  by  tli 
following  equation : — 

C«H«,NPO.  +  3  H,0  =  2  (C^H^O.)  +  QH^POe  +  aH^NO,. 

Lecithin.  Water.       Stearic  acid.        Gljcorin-  Neiiriue. 

phospliorio 
aciJ. 

This   acid   may  be   prepared   by  the  decomposition    \ 
Frepara-  lecithin  by  means  of  caustic  baryta,  or  synthetically  in  tl 

c^-p^J         following  manner  :— 

Ikhorlc  add.  Phosphoric   anhydride   is   added   in   equivalent  propo 

tions  to  glycerin  which  is  kept  cool  by  a  freezing  mixtur 
Much  heat  is  evolved  and  the  new  acid  is  formed.  According  to  tl 
author's  experiments  the  yield  of  acid  is  extremely  small.  The  solution 
diluted  with  water,  neutmlized  with  barium  carbonate,  filtered  from  tl 
large  quantity  of  barium  ])hospliate  which  is  formed,  and  the  filtrate 
exactly  neutralized  with  dilute  &ul])huric  acid.  The  filtrate  from  deposits 
barium  sulphate  is  concentrated  in  vacuo  at  a  low  temperature;  in  tli 
manner  a  watery  solution  of  the  acid  is  obtained.  This  solution  cann 
bo  concentrated  beyond  a  certain  point,  as  it  decomposes. 

^^^  Glycerin-phosphoric  acid  is  a  syrupy  liquid  possessed 

andcom-  **       ^°^^  ^^  ^'^^^  ^"^  sweet  taste.     It  forms  salts  which  are  \ 
pom^ijg  the  most  part  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  t 

lead  compound  is  an  exception  to  the  former  statement. 

Tlie  barium  compound  has  the  composition  CsH^BaPO^.  Thudichi 
and  Kingzett  *  describe  a  hydrate  having  the  composition  OjHyBaPOaHj 

The   normal   calcium   salt  has   the   composition    C,HyCaP0^H,O  ; 
is  less  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  so   that  a  solution  appears 
coagulate  when  boiled,  like  a   solution   of   albumin.     An   acid    salt    1 
been  described  having  the  formula  CjH^CaPO ,  C,H  PO^. 

A  soluble  zinc  salt  (C,H^nOg)  and  an  insoluble  lead  salt  (Cj^H  Pb^ 
also  exist ;  the  latter  is  prepai"ed  by  adding  a  solution  of  acetate  of  Ic 
to  the  barium  compound. 

Constttn-  ^^,  studying  the   appended    graphic    formulae 

tiQa.  glycerin,  phosphoric  acid,  and  glycerin-phosphoric  ai 

the  reader  will  apprehend  the  view  which  is  held  of  t 
constitution  of  the  last-named  body. 

jOH  (OH 

(1)     C^AOYL  (2)     POto 

lOH  lOH 

C,H,  (OH),  PO  (OH). 

Glycerin.  Orthophosphoric  acid. 

^  Thudichnm  and  Kingzett,  *<  On  glycero-phoBphoric  oxide  and  its  salts,  as  obtai 
from  the  phosphorizcd  constituents  of  Uie  brain."    Joum.  Chem,  Soc,,  July,  1876. 
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[OH 

(3)  C.H,  j  .QTT 

lo-poi 

*  (OH 

C,H,  (OH), .  O .  PO  (OH), 

Gljcerin-phosphorio  acid. 

Neurine^  {Choline).    CjH^NOj^ 

This  body,  which  was  first  obtained  by  Strecker" 
from  bile  (and  termed  choline),  and  afterwards  inde- 
pendently discovered  as  a  product  of  decomposition  of  protagon  by 
Liebreich,  and  of  lecithin  by  Diaconow,  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing 
either  of  the  latter  bodies  by  boiling  them  for  at  least  an  hour  with 
baryta  water.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  treated  with  CO^  then  boiled, 
filtered  and  concentrated  at  a  gentle  heat.  A  syrupy  residue  is 
obtained  which  is  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol;  the  solution  is 
filtered,  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  so  as  to  induce  a  slight  acid  re- 
action, and  then  a  solution  of  platinum  tetrachloride  is  added  ;  a  yellow 
precipitate  (composed  of  a  double  salt  of  neurine  and  platinum  tetra- 
chloride) falls,  which  is  washed  in  alcohol,  dissolved  in  water  and 
decomposed  by  H,S.  The  filtrate  from  the  precipitate  of  platinum 
sulphide  is  concentrated  in  the  water  bath.  In  this  way  hydrochlorate 
of  neurine  is  obtained  and  from  this  the  base  is  set  free  by  treatment 
with  silver  oxide. 

nerUei.  Neurine  is  a  syrupy  liquid,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 

ether  and  possessing  a  marked  alkaline  reaction.  It 
does  not  coagulate  albumin.     Its  solutions  dissolve  fibrin. 

nndi.  Besides    the    compounds  with    hydrochloric    acid, 

previously  referred  to,  neurine  forms  compounds  with 
carbonic  and  sulphuric  acids ;  its  hydrochlorate  forms  double  salts  with 
platinum  tetrachloride  and  with  gold  chloride.  The  following  are 
the  rational  formulae  of  the  hydrochlorate  and  of  the  platinum  and 
gold  compounds : 

(1)  N(CH,),(CJI/0H)C1. 

(2)  [N  (CH^,  (C.H,  •  OH)  CI],  PtCl,. 

(3)  N  (CH,),  (C,H,  •  OH)  CI  +  AuCl,. 

Products  of  Amongst  numerous  and  highly  interesting  decom- 

docompoei-         positions  it  may  be   mentioned  that,  when   heated, 
^^"^  neurine  splits  up  into  glycol  and  trimethylamine : — 

{OH 
N  (CH.),  OH  =  C,H,  ^  +  N  (CH.). 


Neurine. 


Glycol.       Trimethylamine. 


^  In  writing  this  description  of  Neurine  the  author  haa  aTailed  himself  very  freely  of 
the  excellent  account  in  Hoffmann's  Lekrhueh  der  Zoochemie,  page  114  et  seq. 
■  Strecker.  •»  Ueber  das  Lecithin."    Ann,  d,  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Vol  lxxii.  p.  77. 

28—2 
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Synthesis.     Neurine  has  been  produced  synthetically  in  two  ways; 
1st.    By  bringing  together  a  concentrated  solution  of  trimethyl 
amine  with  ethene  oxide,  thus : — 

CH.  CH,.OH 

>0  +  N^CH^  +  HOH=| 

Trimethylamine.  w5er.     9^t  -  ^  (^^^Om  ^^ 
Ethene  oxide.  Neurine. 

2nd.  By  heating  in  a  sealed  tube  a  mixture  of  ethene-chloi 
hydrin  and  trimethylamine,  thus  : — 

CH, .  OH  +  N  (CH^.  =  CH, .  OH 

Ethene-Chlorhydrin.  Neurine  Hydnx^orate. 

Constitution  of  Lecithin. 

Having  now  described  the  properties  of  lecithin  as  observe 
by  Diaconow  and  Strecker,  we  have  to  approach  the  question  of  th 
constitution  of  that  body. 

The  lecithin  which  Diaconow  believed  to  exist  in  the  brain  wa 
supposed  by  him  to  yield  as  a  product  of  decomposition,  and  a 
the  only  fatty  acid,  stearic  acid,  and  it  may  be  therefore  termec 
for  reasons  which  will  be  apparent  immediately,  distearyl-lecithii 
This  body  and  indeed  all  lecithins,  for  there  are  probably  man 
lecithins,  are  derived  from  glycerin-phosphoric  acid. 

If  in  glycerin-phosphoric  acid  two  of  the  atoms  of  hydroxy] 
hydrogen  in  the  glycerin  be  replaced  by  two  molecules  of  stearyl,  w 
shall  obtain  an  acid  to  which  the  name  of  distearyl-glycerin- phoa 
phoric  acid  was  given  by  Diaconow.  This  acid  would  have  th 
constitution  C,H^(C,gH3gO,)5,0.  PO(OH),:  it  was  actually  obtained  b 
Diaconow  on  shaking  an  ethereal  solution  of  lecithin  with  sulphuri 
acid,  the  products  of  the  reaction  being  this  body  and  neurine 
sulphate. 

Now  distearyl-glycerin-phosphoric  acid  may  unite  itself  witl 
neurine  to  form  lecithin. 

The  mode  of  attachment  of  neurine  to  distearyl-glycerin-phosphoric 
acid  cannot  be  represented  with  certainty  by  any  formula.  The  thre^ 
following  formulae  for  distearyl-lecithin  have  been  suggested  anc 
represent  the  different  views  which  have  been  held  : — 

(A)    Diaconow :  * 


lo-po{gt 


N(CH.),-C.H.OH 

>  CmlnMlattf.  d.  med.  WUt.,  1868,  Nr.  1,  8.  S. 


r  TT  I^^w^ 

^-  Mo- 
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(B)  Strecker :  * 

^U  -  i^U^Q  ^  Q^^_  N(CH,),OH 

(C)  Hoppe-Seyler : " 

rOHNCCH,), 
^^lo-C,H,-OH 

Distearyl-lecithin  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  type  of  the  lecithins ; 
but  we  can  easily  conceive  of  lecithins  which  only  differ  from  this  one 
by  the  radicals  of  oleic  acid  or  of  palmitic  acid  having   taken  the 

i)lace  of  stearvl.     We  should  thus  have  dipalmityl-lecithin,  dioleyl- 
ecithin   or    oleyl-palmityl-lecithin   formed;    such   bodies    probably 
exist. 

Phosphorized  Principles  other  than  Protagon  and  Lecithin, 

In  a  very  elaborate  research  on  the  phosphorized  constituents  of 
the  brain,  Thudichum'  has  come  to  tiio  conclusion  that  he  has 
separated  at  least  three  well  characterized  bodies  or  groups  of  bodies. 

The  bodies  belonging  to  these  groups  are  distinguished  as  (1)  the 
Kephalines,  (2)  the  Myelines,  (3)  the  Lecithins. 

KepiiAiine  Belonging  to  the  first  group  is  a  body  KephcUine^ 

which  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  soluble  in  ether ;  this 

body  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  but  less  so  than  either  lecithin  or 

myeline.    To  kephaline  is  ascribed  the  formula  C^jIL^NPOa.    It  docs 

not  form  definite  compounds  with  platinum  or  cadmium. 

MyeUnet  ^^^  myelines  are  far  less  soluble   in   ether  than 

kephaline  or  the  kephalines,  and  less  soluble  in  alcohol 
than  the  lecithins. 

Various  myelines  have  been  described  by  Thudichum  including 
bodies  having  the  following  formulae: — CJ&g,NPO, ;  C^^jNPO.p; 
C«H,.N,PO,,;  C„H^.PO,;  C3,H,,NP0,;  C,H„N.PO.. 

Thodl-  ^^  following  are  the  main  characters  of  the  phosphorized 

ohnm'f  ■qnt-  piinciples  of  the  brain  as  summarized  by  Dr  Thudichum.    In 

suuT   of  bli  quoting  them  the  author  in  no  respect  expresses  his  agree- 

reiearoliMon  ment  with  Dr  Thudichum*s  conclusions. 

rlied  prto-*^  "The  group   of  the   phosphorized  bodies  contains   the 

Ql^l^^  phosphorus  in  the  form  of  phosphoric  acid,  combined  proxi- 

mately with  glycerine,  so  that  by  chemolysis  they  all  yield 
glycero-phosphoric  acid,  but  they  differ  in  the  manner  in  wliich  tliey 
contain  the  nitrogen,  und  the  acid  radicles  which  constitute  the  great  bulk 

*  A  nn,  Chem,  Phorm,,  1868,  Bd.  cxLvin.  s.  77. 
>  Phyiiologische  Chem.,  1877,  1  Theil.  s.  80. 

'  Thudiohom,  "  Besearohes  on  the  Chemioal  CJonstitation  of  the  Brain.*'  ReporU  of 
Medical  OJlcer  of  the  Privy  Council  and  Local  Government  Boards  1874,  p.  113  et  seq. 
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of  their  substance,  and  according  to  these  differences  must  be  divided  into 
sub-groui  8.  We  thus  obtain  the  sub-groups  of  the  kephalinea^  myelines^  and 
lecWiines. 

"  Of  these  the  kephaline  sub-group,  itself  hitherto  unknown,  includes 
membei-s  which  contain  the  nitrogen  in  either  one  or  two  forms,  one  being 
either  choline  or  neurine,  another  hitherto  unknown;  and  they  contain 
the  fatty  acid  radicles  also  in  forms  with  which  chemistry  is  at  present 
unacquainted,  and  the  members  of  this  sub-group  further  vary  in  the 
amount  of  oxygen  which  they  contain  in  a  manner  so  as  to  be  sharply 
characterised  thereby.  This  variability  of  the  constituent  oxygen  may 
be  transitional,  but  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  remarkable 
reaction  of  the  bodies  of  this  group  which  I  describe  as  their  oxydis- 
ability. 

"  The  myeline  sub-group,  also  new,  contains  the  nitrogen  in  two  forms, 
of  which  one  is  choline,  the  other  amide  in  a  fatty  acid  radicle.  The 
fatty  acid  radicles  vary,  and  are  mostly  new  forms,  some  known  forms. 
The  members  of  this  group  consequently  vary  in  carbon,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen;  little  in  nitrogen,  never  in  phosphorus.  They  are  not  oxy- 
disable  after  the  manner  of  kephaline,  though  there  is  an  oxy-myeline 
after  the  manner  of  oxy-kcphaline.  They  are  the  least  soluble  of  the 
entire  group,  the  least  decomposable,  and  stand  the  highest  temperatures, 
being  unchanged  by  fusion  at  a  heat  above  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

"The  lecithine  sub-group,  well  known  from  the  chemistry  of  eggs,  is 
only  with  dilEculty  evolved  from  the  brain,  on  account  not  only  of  the 
many  stages  of  the  processes  necessary  for  their  isolation,  but  also  on 
account  of  a  prominent  feature  of  its  members,  namely,  their  readiness 
to  decompose  when  in  the  anhydrous  state.  This  tendency  to  apparently 
spontaneous  lysis  into  proximate  nuclei  prevents  the  inquirer  fixing 
properties  and  varieties  with  the  same  precision  as  in  the  previous 
groups;  but  it  furnishes  a  valuable  key  to  tlie  explanation  of  many 
changes  in  the  sick  body,  which  may  arise,  or  have  been  proved  to 
arise,  from  their  decomposition. 

"  The  chemical  characteristics  of  these  s\ib-groups  may  be  summarized 
thus:  the  kepL alines  possess  the  tendency  to  be  oxydised,  oxydisability  ; 
the  myelines  are  not  easily  changed  by  any  agent  or  influence,  and  possess 
therefore  stability;  the  lecithines  easily  full  to  pieces,  they  are  aifflicted 
with  lability. 

**  In  language  more  technically  chemical :  the  kepliallnes  have  on  the 
outside  of  their  molecules  free  affinities  for  oxygen;  this  gas  they  bind 
in  several  ways;  when  the  oxygen  combined  with  a  molecule  has 
attained  a  certain  quantity,  the  avidity  (intensity  of  affinity)  of  the 
molecule  increases  to  this  extent,  that  it  monopolises  all  available 
oxygen  to  itself  until  the  limits  of  its  oxydisability  (at  present  unknown) 
are  attained ;  until  its  free  affinities  are  satisfied.  Until  then  the  rest  of 
the  molecules,  if  the  supply  of  oxygen  be  insufficient  to  oxydise  all  to 
the  same  point,  are  not  oxydised.  The  kephalines,  however,  are  not  in 
a  state  of  atomic  tension,  and  therefore  do  not  fall  to  pieces  so  ensily  as 
the  lecithines,  but  recpiiro  for  lysis  the  influence  continued  for  some 
time,  of  powerful  extraneous  affinities  in  the  presence  of  water  and  heat. 

''The  myelinea  have  no  apparent  free  affinities  for  oxygen;  they  are 
not  affected  by  heat  to  and  above  boiling  water  except  to  the  extent  of 
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fusion ;  their  atoms  are  not  in  a  state  of  chemical  tension,  but  require  for 
vibration  into  permanent  decomposing  distances  the  influence  of  strong 
external  affinities,  water  and  heat. 

'*  The  lecithineSf  however,  are  in  a  state  of  great  atomic  tension,  and 
therefore  slight  external  affinities  or  dissociating  impulses  suffice  to  effect 
their  decomposition.  Such  a  slight  impulse  is  the  attraction  of  absolute 
alcohol  for  their  fattj  acid  radicles  in  the  absence  of  external  water.  The 
water  given  out  by  the  alcohol  in  becoming  ethylic  ether  serves  to  enable 
the  radicle  of  glycero-phosphoryle  to  become  glycero-phosphoric  acid,  and 
to  remain  in  combination  with  the  choline  evolved  ^" 

Sect.  5.    Non-phosphorized  kitroqenous  bodies  of  unknown 

constitution. 

Cerebrin  (?)  or  Cerehrins  (?). 

,  In  the  year  1858  Miiller  published  an  account  of 

cerebrin.  *  non-phosphorized  body  which  he  had  obtained  from 

brain  by  the  following  process.  The  brain  was  pounded 
up  with  baryta  water  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  milk  and  then 
boiled  ;  the  precipitate  which  formed  under  these  circumstances  was 
extracted  with  boiling  alcohol:  on  cooling,  the  alcoholic  solution 
deposited  an  abundant  precipitate.  This  was  treated  with  ether 
to  separate  cholesterin  and  fats,  and  then  recrystallized  from  boiling 
alcohol.  The  purified  body  thus  obtained,  which  was  termed  cerebrin 
by  Miiller,  possessed  the  following  characters : — it  was  a  loose, 
white,  very  light,  powder,  destitute  of  smell  and  taste,  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water,  cold  alcohol  and 
ether.  Under  the  microscope  the  body  presented  the  appearance  of 
small  round  balls".  Miiller  published  analyses  of  this  body  (only 
two  carbon  determinations  being  given)  and  to  it  he  ascribed  the 
formula  C  Hj^NOe. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  Milller's  cerebrin  : 

Calculated.  Found. 

(1)  (2) 

C 68-23  68-35  6856 

H 1104  11-30  11-25 

N 4-68  4-69  4*53 

0 16-05  15-66  15-66 

That  a  body  produced  by  the  prolonged  action  of  a  solution  of 
boiling  barium  hydrate  on  so  complex  an  organic  mixture  as  brain 
should  be  a  definite  proximate  principle  of  the  unaltered  orean  would 
appear  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely ;  even  more  unlikely  than 
that  it  should  be  a  definite  principle  at  all.  Yet,  without  any  sufficient 
proofs,  the  existence  of  Milller's  cerebrin  has  found  favour  with  all 
those  who  have  doubted  the  existence  of  protagon,  and,  since  the  time 

1  Thudiohnm,  Op,  cit  p.  198. 

*  MiiUer,  *'Uebor  die  chemisohen  Besiandthcilo  dee  Gchims.**     Ann,  d.  Chem* 
tt.  Pharm,,  Vol.  cv.  p.  861,  2»«  Abth. 
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when  Diaconow  and  Hoppe-Seyler  first  promulgated  this  idea,  the 
latter  body  has  been  generally  considered  to  be  a  mixture  of  cerebrin 
with  lecithin. 

The  author,  in  his  criticism  of  the  position  which  had  been  taken 
up  by  Diaconow  and  Hoppe-Seyler,  tried  to  shew  that  those  who 
had  manifested  great  scepticism  in  Liebreich's  protagon  had  taken  for 
granted  the  existence  of  a  body  whose  investigation  had  been  infinitely 
more  incomplete*.  The  justness  of  the  criticism  has  been  thoroughly 
confirmed  by  the  subsequently  published  researched  of  Geoghegan*. 

Oeoghegaa*!  Instead  of  boiling  pounded  brain  with  caustic  baryta, 

mode  of  pre-  as  Mil  Her  had  done,  Geoghegan  extracted  pounded 
paring  cere-        brain  with  cold  alcohol  and  ether,  then  boiled    it  in 

alcohol.  The  white  body  which  separated  on  cooling, 
and  which  according  to  Geoghegan  is  a  mixture  of  cerebrin,  cholesterin 
and  lecithin,  was  treated  with  ether  so  as  to  separate  cholesterin, 
and  then  boiled  with  baryta  water.  The  insoluble  residue  was 
dissolved  in  alcohol  and  crystallized. 

It  was  analysed  with  the  result  of  finding  that  it  contained  only 
one-third  of  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  had  been  found  by  MuUer ; 
to  it  the  empirical  formula  Cj^HjioNjO^  is  ascribed. 

Mean  of  Geoghegan's  Mean  of  Mttllcr^s 

analyses  of  cerebrin.  analyses. 

C 6874  68-45 

H 1091  11-20 

N 1-44  4-50 

Theauthor'i  The  author's  researches  on  cerebrin,  though  far  from 

researches  on  complete,  were  made  immediately  prior  to  the  publi- 
ceretorin.  cation  of  Geoghegan  s  paper,  though  they  have    been 

hitherto  unpublished.    They  have  led  him  to  the  following  conclusions  : 

(1)  By  the  action  of  ether,  however  prolonged,  or  of  alcohol,  a 
phosphorus-free  cerebrin  cannot  be  obtained  from  protagon  ;  though 
by  boiling  with  alcohol  for  many  hours  protagon  appears  to  be  decom- 
posed, so  that  by  separating  the  substance  which  falls  first  on  cooling 
and  subjecting  it  again  to  prolonged  treatment  with  boiling  alcohol,  a 
body  is  obtained  which  differs  somewhat  in  physical  characters  from 
protagon  ;  if  this  body  be  many  times  subjected  to  the  action  of 
boiling  alcohol  and  to  the  above  referred-to  process  of  separation, 
a  substance  is  obtained  containing  less  phosphorus  than  protagon 
and  having  a  different  composition.  This  body,  which  was  certainly 
not  absolutely  pure,  was  analysed  with  the  following  results  : — 

(1)  (2) 

C.  in  100  parts  6444  6423 
H.  „  „  10-46  10-54 
N.         „        „  312 

(2)  By  the  action  of  caustic  baryta  on  protagon  there  is  obtained 

1  Gamgee  and  Blankenhom,  Op.  cit.    Joum.  of  Phyi.,  p.  121. 

'  Geoghegan,  **  Ueber  die  Constitution  dee  Cerebrins."     Zeittchrift  f,  phyg.  Ckewuf, 
Vol.  m.  (1879).  p.  882. 
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a  cerebrin-like  body,  which  agrees  fairly  in  so  far  as  the  C  and  H 
with  Geoghegan's  body.    The  nitrogen  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

C.     in  100  parts    68*95 
H.        „        „        1132 

(3)  In  addition  to  protagon,  and  other  phosphorized  matters, 
there  is  always  extracted  from  brain  by  alcohol  at  45^,  a  very  con- 
siderable quantity  of  a  body,  which,  in  order  to  distinguish  it,  the  author 
provisionally  termed  pseudo-cerebrin.  This  body  is  less  soluble  in 
80  p.  c.  alcohol  at  45^  than  protagon,  so  that  on  subjecting  impure 

f)rotagon  to  repeated  crystallization  from  80  p.c.  alcohol  there  accumu- 
ated  residues  consisting  of  the  cerebrin-like  body.  The  latter  is  a 
white,  pulverulent  body,  very  unlike  protagon  to  the  naked  eye  and 
separating  under  the  microscope  in  the  form  of  very  large  nodular 
masses.  After  repeated  recry^tallization  from  alcohol  it  was  found  to 
be  practically  free  from  phosphorus  (containing  only  0*08  p.  c). 

On  analysis  this  body  has  given  results  which  are  not  widely  diflfer- 
ent  from  those  of  Geoghegan,  though  they  are  sufficiently  discrepant 
to  render  it  certain  that  the  substances  analysed  by  that  observer 
and  himself  were  not  identical.  Whilst  the  author  would  refrain  from 
speaking  with  confidence  of  the  absolute  purity  of  ^ pseudo-cerebrin' 
he  has,  however,  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  Geoghegan's  substance, 
from  the  method  of  preparation,  is  necessarily  a  mixture  of  the  so- 
called  pseudo-cerebrin  just  referred  to  with  a  'cerebrin'  obtained  by 
the  action  of  barium  hydrate  on  protagon — and  therefore  much  more 
impure  than  the  body  now  provisionally  described  by  the  term  of 
pseudo-cerebrin. 

Analyses  of  'pseudo-cerebrin*  found  by  the  Author  to  accompany  Protagon. 


c 

(1) 
6897 

(2) 

68-95 

1117 

1-95 

(8) 

6901 

11-60 

1-64 

(!) 
68-67 

1210 

2-01 

Mean. 

68-89 

H 

117 

11-87 

N 

176 

1-83 

0. 

17-4.1 

10000 

From  the  above  analyses  the  author  deduces  for  'pseudo-cerebrin' 
the  empirical  formula  C^H^NO,. 

It  would  therefore  apjjcar  to  the  author  that  whilst  protagon 
cannot  be  separated  by  the  action  of  solvents  into  a  non-phosphorized 
cerebrin  and  a  phosphorized  bodv,  yet  such  non-phosphorized  bodies 
exist  by  its  side  in  the  brain,  and  can  be  obtained  from  protagon  by 
the  action  of  caustic  baryta. 

Odoshe-  ^y  ^^®  action  of  concentrated   sulphuric   acid   on 

gan'i  re-  cerebrin,  this  author  has  obtained  a  body  to  which  he 

■earohea  In  ascribes  the  formula  C^H^^O,  and  believes  to  be  a 
the  deoompo-  derivative  of  cetyl-alcohol,  and  which  he  terms  Cetylid. 
SS^StiST     ^^  fusion  with   caustic   potash   this  body  evolves  a 

mixture  of  CH ,  H,  and   N,  whilst  palmitic  acid  is 
formed ;  a  portion  of  the  N  is  left  in  the  form  of  an  ammoniacal  salt. 
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Thiidl-  Under  the  name  of  cerebnns,  Thudiohum   describes  a 

tihnni'i  !•-  class   of  nitrogenous  bodies  free  from  phosphorus,   which 

■J"*^**®?^       he  believes  to  exist  in  the  brain.    Certain  of  these  bodies  he 

obtained  by  following  substantially  Muller*s  process  ;  others 
by  extracting  brains  with  alcohol  at  45*^  C,  and  purifying  the  substance  ob- 
tained by  various  solvents.  He  believes  Mailer's  cerebrin  to  be  the  lowest 
representative  of  a  group  of  nitrogenous  prinicples  of  the  brain  which 
are  free  from  phosphorus,  contain  nitrogen,  and  vary  in  the  number 
of  carbon  atoms  which  they  contain,  for  each  nitrogen  atom,  between 
17  and  48.  ''Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  explanation  of  these  differ- 
ences of  composition  must  be  left  for  future  inquiry.  Meanwhile  it  is 
certain  that  these  differences  do  but  slightly  affect  the  external  ap|>earance 
and  bearing  towards  solvents  of  these  bodies,  so  that  by  describing 
the  general  properties  of  one  we  describe  the  general  properties  of  all 
members  of  the  group,  while  differentiating  characters  and  means  ai'e  most 
difficult  of  discovery  and  application.'' 

"The  cerobrins  are  all  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  particularly  in  absolute 
alcohol,  and  deposited  on  cooling;  they  are  very  little  soluble  in  cold 
absolute  alcohol,  much  less  soluble  indeed  than  myeline,  which  can  thus  be 
separated  from  the  cerebrins.  The  mixture  is  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol  and 
allowed  to  cool ;  nearly  all  cerebrin  falls  down,  much  myeline  remains  in 
solution.  Tlie  deposit  is  separated  from  the  liquid,  and  subjected  to  this 
treatment  until  it  is  free  from  phosphorus." 

The  following  are  tie  three  chief  bodies  which  Thudichum  classes  amongst 
the  cerebrins. 

Cerebrin  C^H^.O,  (Mailer). 

Phrenosine  Cj^H^j^NOg. 

Kerasino  C^gHaiNOo. 

Sect.  6.    Cholesterin  (Cj^H^O  +  H,0). 

Amongst  the  most  abundant  of  the  constituents  of  the  nervous 
tissues,  and  especially  of  the  white  matter,  is  the  beautiful,  crystalline, 
non-nitrogenous,  body  cholesterin.  This  body,  which  is  very  freely 
soluble  in  ether,  cold  or  hot,  is  also  freely  dissolved  by  warm  alcohol, 
which  in  great  part  deposits  it  on  cooling;  in  consequence  of  its  solu- 
bility in  these  two  fluids,  cholesterin  finds  its  way  into  both  the 
ethereal  and  alcoholic  extracts  of  the  nervous  tissues*. 

Prepara-  The  tissue  from  which  cholesterin  is  to  be  extracted 

ttonofcho-  may  be  placed  in  cold  alcohol  for  some  days,  so  as 
iMterin  from  to  deprive  it  of  the  greater  part  of  its  water.  The 
^^y^jy^  ^^''     hardened  substance  is  then  finely  divided  and  digested 

in   boiling  alcohol.     The  alcoholic  solution   is   futered 

*  Thudichum,  •*  Reaearchea  on  the  Chemical  Constitution  of  the  Brain.  ••  Reportt 
of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council  arid  Local  Oooemment  Board,  London  1874. 
pp.  118—247.  t  *o«*. 

*  The  author  Romo  years  ago  performed  a  number  of  experiments  with  the  object  of 
determining  whether  cholesterin  preexists  in  the  nervous  tissues  or  is  merely  one  of  the 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  more  complex  bodies.  These  experiments  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  cholesterin  exists  preformed  in  the  brain. 
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through  a  heated  funnel  and  the  filtrate  is  cooled.  Tbe  deposit, 
which  consists  of  cerebrio,  proU^on,  other  complex  phosphorized 
bodies,  and  cholesterin,  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  cold  alcohol, 
and  then,  after  being  pressed  between  filter  paper,  is  shaken  in  a 
stoppered  bottle  with  ether;  the  ethereal  solution  is  filtered,  the  ether 
is  distiUed  off,  and  the  residue,  consisting  of  impure  cholesterin  mixed 
with  some  lecithin,  is  heated  in  a  water  bath  for  an  Lour  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash.  The  contents  of  the  Soak  are 
then  evaporated  to  dryness  on  tbe  water  bath,  and  the  dry  residue 
is  washed  with  water  and  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
alcohol,  from  which  it  is  allowed  to  crystallize  by  the  spontaneous 
evaporations  of  the  solvents. 

Pure  cholesterin  separates  from  its  solutions  in 
anhydrous  ether  or  chloroform  in  the  form  of  needles 
coQtaining  no  water  of  crystallization  j  but  from  alcohol  it  separates  in 
the  form  of  rhombic  tables. 


Fia.  GO.    Cbtstus  or  cnoLEBTZsm  i. 

(Frcy.) 

Cholesterin  is  insoluble  in  water,  alkalies  and  dilute  acids ;  it  is 
very  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  but  soluble  in  9  parts  of  boiling,  alcoboL 
It  is  highly  soluble  in  ether  cold  and  boiling,  in  chloroform,  benzol, 
and  in  solutions  of  salts  of  the  bile  acids. 

Dry  cholesterin  melts  at  145*,  and  distils  in  vacuo  at  360*.  Ita 
solutions  exert  a  left-handed  rotation  on  the  plane  of  polarization.  Tho 
specific  rotatory  power  of  solutions  of  cholesterin  (a)^™— 31*'6.  Amongst 
the  most  useful  reactions  for  detecting  cholesterin  are  the  following : — 

1.  When  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  after- 
wards a  little  iodine,  a  play  of  colours,  of  which  blue,  green,  and 
red  aro  the  most  promineut,  is  produced.  This  reaction  may  be 
employed  as  a  more  stringent  proof  than  that  offered  by  the 
microscopic  characters  of  the  crystals,  and  it  may  be  well  observed 
uader  the  microscope. 

2.  When  cholesterin  is  gently  heated  with  five  volumes  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  one  volume  of  water,  the  edges  of  the  crystals 
are   seen  to  become  of  a  cannine  colour;  this  reaction  admits  of 
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bein^  performed  on  a  microscopic  slide,  and  the  results   may  be 
watcned  under  the  microscope. 

3.  When  cholesterin  is  dissolved  in  chloroform,  and  the  chloro- 
formic  solution  is  shaken  with  an  equal  volume  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  the  chloroform  becomes  successively  blue,  red,  cherry-red,  and 
ultimately  purple,  whilst  the  subjacent  sulphuric  acid  a<:quires  a 
marked  green  fluorescence. 

4,  When  heated  gently  with  a  mixture  of  one  volume  of  solution 
of  ferric  chloride  and  two  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid,  cholesterin 
assumes  a  violet  or  blue  colour. 

Cholesterin  is  a  monad  alcohol,  and  it  readily  forms 
m^TS^  compounds  with  certain  acids  as  with  the  volatile  fatty  acids. 
tlTM  of  cho-  ^y  ^®  action  of  bromine  upon  cholosterin,  both  bodies 
Xestexin.  being  dissolved  in  carbon  disulphide,  Cfiolesterin  dibnyniide 

(CjjH^iOBr,)  is  formed. 

By  the  action  of  phosphoinis  pentachloride  on  dry  cholesterin,  cholesteryl 
chloride  C^H^Cl  is  obtained.  By  the  action  of  an  alcohoHc  solution  of 
ammonia  upon  the  chloride,  cholesterylamine  CjjHjjNHa  is  obtained.  By 
treating  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  cholesteryl  chloride  with  sodium 
amalgam,  a  crystalline  carbo-hydrate  having  the  composition  C  H  and 
a  melting  point  of  90^,  is  obtained. 

By  the  action  of  boiling  nitric  acid  on  cholesterin,  cholesteric  acid 
is  obtained,  Q^Jd^,  This  body  is  one  of  the  substances  obtained  when 
cholic  acid  is  oxidized  in  a  similar  manner. 

When  oxidized  by  means  of  chromic  acic|,  cholesterin  yields  oxycholic 
acid,  CjjHjoO^  The  two  last  compounds  establish  a  close  relationship 
between  cholesterin  and  the  bile  acids. 


Sect.  7.     Extractive   matters   occurring    in   the   nervous 
tissues  which  are  common  to  these  and  to  other  tissues, 

especially  THE  CONTRACTILE. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  the  brain  contains  considerable 
quantities  of  the  same  bodies  which  are  found  in  muscle,  viz.  crea- 
tine, xanthine,  hypoxanthine,  inosit,  and  lactic  acids ;  in  addition 
it  contains  leucine,  uric  acid  and  probably  urea. 

According  to  W.  MtiUer*  the  quantity  of  inosit  in  ox  brain 
amounts  to  0*8  parts  per  1000.  The  same  author  separated  0-6  grms.  of 
uric  acid  from  60  pounds  of  ox  brains.  MUller  found  creatine  in 
the  brain  of  man,  but  not  in  that  of  the  ox. 

The  quantity  of  lactic  acid  separated  from  ox  brain  is  said  to 
amount  to  05  per  1000,  and,  strangely,  to  be  identical  with  the  lactic 
acid  of  fermentation.  As  Kuhne  has  remarked,  this  lactic  acid  may 
take  its  origin  from  the  inosit  of  the  brain. 

1  MuUer,  Annal  der  Chtmie  u.  Pharm,,  Vol.  cm.  (1S57),  p.  131. 
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Sect.  8.   The  inorganic  constituents  of  the  nervous  tissues. 

Brain  is  extremely  poor  in  inorganic  matters,  though  it  is  difficult 
from  the  discrepant  results  of  various  writers  to  give  reliable  facts  as 
to  the  exact  amount  of  these ;  the  estimates  vary  between  01  and 
1  per  cent,  of  the  fresh  brain. 

Not  only  are  statements  discrepant  as  to  the  total  quantity 
of  brain  ash,  but  also  as  to  the  relative  amounts  found  in  the  white 
and  grey  matters.  It  appears  to  be  true  that  the  ash  of  the  grey 
matter  has  an  alkaline,  whilst  that  of  the  white  has  an  acid  reaction. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  the 
mineral  matters  of  brain  made  in  Hoppe-Seyler*s  laboratory  by 
Geoghegan\ 

INORGANIC  matters  CONTAINED  IN  1000  PARTS  OF  BRAIN. 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4) 

CI 1-20  0-430  1-320  1064 

PO,  1-40  0956  2-016  1-392 

m    0796  0-244  0-548  0*330 

SO,   0220  0102  0136  0132 

Fe  (P0,\ 0010  0096  0-098  0032 

Ca 0005  0020  0014  0022 

Mg    0016  0068  0060  0072 

K 1-630  0-580  1778  1*520 

Na    roqo  0-450  1114  0780 

Total  Ash 6-277  2946  7084  6-344 


Sect.  9.    General  summary  shewing  the  results  of  quantita- 
tive ANALYSES  OF  BRAIN,  SPINAL  CORD  AND  NERVES. 

1.    Proportion  of  Water. 

The  amount  of  water  is  much  larger  in  grey  than  in  white 
matter,  in  early  than  adult  life.  The  following  are  observations  made 
by  Weisbach  on  the  brains  of  men. 

PROPORTION  OF  WATER  IN  100  PARTS. 


Age 

Ago 

Age 

20  to  80 

80  to  50 

70  to  94 

White  substance  of  brain 

69-56 

68-31 

72-61 

Grey        „        „        „ 

83-36 

83  60 

84-78 

Cerebellum 

78-a3 

77-87 

80-34 

Pons  Varolii 

73-46 

72-55 

72-74 

Medulla  oblongata 

74-43 

7325 

73-62 

In  the  foetus  the  brain  contains  between  87*9  and  92*6  per  cent  of 
water. 


^  Geoghegan,  **  Ueber  die  tnorganifldhcn  QehimiyJie."    ZeiUchr.  f.  phyt.  Chem^ 
Vol.  z.  p.  8d0. 
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The  proportion  of  water  in  the  spinal  cord  is  less  than   in  the 
brain.    Thus  Bernhardt  obtained  the  following  results  : — 

PROPORTION  OF  WATER  IN  THE   SPINAL  CORD  AND   MEDUIJ:iA 

OBLONGATA. 

Cervical  portion  of  cord  73  05  p.  c. 

Lumbar      „        „  7604  „ 

Medulla  oblongata  73*90 

Cortex  of  brain  85-86 

White  matter  of  brain  7008   „ 

Sympathetic  cord  64*30   „ 

2.    Proporticm  of  the  chief   organic   constituents   of    ox    In^ain 
(Petrowski^). 

Grey  matter.     "White  matter. 


it 
it 


99 


18-40  p.  c.     31-65  p.c 

81-60  „       68-35 

55-37  24-72 

0-53  9-55 

17-24  9-90 

1868  51-91 

6-71  334 

1-45  0-57 


Solids  .... 

Water  .... 

Albumin  and  Gelatin 

Cerebrin       .... 

Lecithin        .... 

Cholesterin 

Substances  insoluble  in  anhydrous 

ether     .... 
Salts  .... 

The  above  analyses,  though  interesting  as  shewing  the  varyincr 
proportions  of  certain  of  the  brain  constituents,  such  a^i  water 
proteids,  and  cholesterin,  must  not  be  considered  as  throwing  any  lio-ht 
upon  the  nature  or  distribution  of  the  phosphorized  constituents.  The 
phosphorus  present  in  the  mixed  alcoholic  and  ethereal  extracts  ha  vine 
been  determined,  a  calculation  was  made  upon  the  unwarrantable 
assumption  that  all  the  phosphorus  was  derived  from  lecithin.  The 
reader  who  has  perused  the  preceding  pages  will  understand  the 
unfounded  nature  of  this  surmise. 


Sect.  10.    The  chemical  processes  connected  with  the  AcrivrrY 

AND  death  of  the  NERVOUS  TISSUEa 

We  are  acquainted  with  singularly  few  facts  which  throw  a  light 
upon  the  chemical  processes  which  have  their  seat  in  the  organs  of 
the  nervous  system. 

The  great  vascularity  of  the  central  organs  as  compared  with  the 
nerves,  and  especially  of  the  grey  matter   of  the   central   organs 
establishes  a  presumption  that  processes  have  their  seat  in  the  nerve 
cells  of  the  grey  matter  which  demand  an  abundance  of  oxygen. 

^  Petrowsky,  ''Zasainmensetzmig  der  granen  tind  der  weissen  Substanz  des  Gehirns." 
Pfluger'B  ArchiVf  VoL  vn.  p.  867. 
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Observation  of  the  liviDg  organism  also  teaches  us  that  the  proportion 
of  oxygen  which  is  supplied  to  certain  of  the  central  organs  influences 
their  activity  in  a  remarkable  manner;  thus  the  activity  of  the 
respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla  is  affected  chiefly  by  the  amount 
of  oxygen  of  the  blood  which  traverses  it.  Again,  an  adequate 
supply  of  oxygen  to  the  brain  appears  to  be  a  condition  essential 
to  the  proper  exercise  of  the  mental  functions,  and  it  is  probably 
in  consequence  of  deprivation  of  oxygen  that  the  moment  blood 
is  cut  off  from  the  brain,  as  by  ligaturing  or  compressing  some  of 
the  large  arteries  supplying  it,  all  mental  acts  cease.  When,  however, 
we  direct  our  inquiries  to  the  nature  of  the  processes  which  have 
their  seat  in  the  nerve  celLi  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  we  are 
yet  altogether  in  the  dark. 

The  nerve  fibre  is  much  less  directly  influenced  by  a  supply  or 
absence  of  oxygen  than  the  central  organs,  and  it  is  probably  for 
this  reason,  amongst  others,  that  it  survives,  even  in  warm-blooded 
animals,  after  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  have  ceased  to  manifest  any 
signs  of  vitality. 

The  only  change  of  a  chemical  nature  which  has  been  proved 
to  occur  in  nerves  as  a  result  of  long  continued  activity,  or  at  death, 
is  a  change  in  the  reaction  of  the  axis  cylinder,  which  from  an  alkaline 
changes  to  an  acid  reaction.  The  grey  matter  of  the  brain  having  an 
acid  reaction  even  during  life  \  no  change  can  be  observed  to  occur  at 
death. 

When  nerve  fibres  are  cut  off  from  their  connection  with  certain 
nerve  cells,  whilst  the  life  of  the  animal  is  preserved,  they  gradually 
undergo  a  fatty  degeneration  which  affects  the  axis  cylinders  and 
ultimately  leads  to  an  abolition  of  their  power  to  act  as  conducting 
organs. 

^  Gfloheidlcn,  -''Ueber  die  Beaotion  der  ncrvSscn  Contralorgane.*'    Pfliiger*B  Arehiv, 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  171. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


CHEMICAL  HISTORY  OF  CERTAIN  OF  THE  PERIPHERAL 
TERMINATIONS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  AND  OF 
THE  ACCESSORY  STRUCTURES  CONNECTED  WITH 
THEM,— THE  TISSUES  AND  MEDIA  OF  THE  EAR, 
THE  TISSUES  AND  MEDIA  OF  THE  EYE. 

latroduc-  Directly  or  indirectly  all  the  nerve  fibres  of  the 

^^'y-  organism  are  connected  centrally  with  nerve  centres,  of 

which  we  have  examined  the  chemical  history,  so  far  as  it  is  at 
present  known  to  us.  Peripherally  nerve  fibres  either  commence  in 
certain  special  end-organs  capable  of  being  influenced  by  movements 
in  the  external  medium  and  of  transmitting  the  influence  through 
the  nerves  to  the  nerve  centres  {afferent  nerve  fibres),  or  they  ter- 
minate in  structures  of  which  the  immense  majority  are  concerned  in 
bringing  about  changes  in  the  position  of  difierent  organs  of  the  body, 
and  changes  in  the  relation  of  the  organism  to  the  medium  which  it 
inhabits  {efferent  nerve  fibres).  Fibres  of  the  latter  class  terminate  by- 
peculiar  end-organs  in  the  contractile  tissues  which  have  formed  the 
subject  matter  of  Chapter  IX. 

In  the  present  chapter  there  remains  to  be  discussed  the  chemi- 
cal histoiy,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  of  the  peripheral  nervous  end-organs 
which  are  connected  with  afferent  nerves,  though  unfortunately  it  is 
only  in  connection  with  the  eye  that  any  detailed  information  is 
available.  For  reasons  of  expediency  we  shall  consider  not  merely  the 
chemical  facts  relating  to  the  actual  nervous  structures,  but  also  those 
relating  to  the  accessory  apparatus  with  which  they  are  connected. 


Sect.  1.    The  Tissues  and  Media  of  the  Ear. 

The  organ  of  hearing  of  vertebrates,  reduced  to  its  simplest  form, 
consists  of  a  membranous  sac  of  greater  or  less  complexity,  termed  the 
membranous  labyrinth,  on  the  inner  surface  of  which  are  situated 
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epithelial  structures  which  are  directly  continuous  with  fibres  of  the 
auditoiy  nerve.  The  sac  contains  a  liquid  termed  endclymph  and 
is  usually  separated  from  the  bony  or  cartilaginous  structures  wherein 
it  lies,  by  a  liquid  termed  perilymph,  throucfh  which  sound-waves 
have  to  be  transmitted  before  they  can  affect  the  structures  contained 
in  the  membranous  labyrinth.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  mem- 
branous labyrinth,  in  certain  situations,  are  crystalline  bodies  usually 
termed  otoliths  or  otoconia. 

Perilymph  and  Endolymph, 

PerUymsii.  According  to  Dahnhardt*  the  perilymph  of  the  had- 

dock is  a  somewhat  tough  gelatmous  liquid,  rich  in 
mucin,  and  containing  a  proteid  matter  precipitable  by  acids  but  not 
coagulated  by  heat.  It  contains  from  2*1  to  2*2  per  cent  of  solid 
constituents.    Its  chief  saline  constituent  is  common  salt. 

Bndo-  According  to  the  same  observer  the  endolymph  of 

*y"P^«  the  haddock  is  a  clear  liquid,  containing  1*5  per  cent,  of 

solid  matter ;  the  quantity  of  mucin  is  small,  and  albumin  is  absent. 

Otoliths,  Lapilliy  or  Otoconia. 

In  the  vestibular  sacs  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  most 
(though  not  of  all)  fishes,  lying  free  upon  the  surface  of  the  epi- 
thelium and  bathed  by  endolvmph,  lie  small  concretions,  termed 
otoliths,  lapilli,  or  otoconia,  which  are  either  pulverulent,  as  in  the 
plagiostomatous  fishes,  or  hard  and  stony,  as  in  the  osseous  fishes.  In 
these  cases  the  otoliths  rest  freely  on  the  surface  of  the  long  pro- 
jections of  the  hair-cells  which  line  the  otolith  sacs. 

Although  by  no  means  universally  distributed,  similar  concretions 
are  met  with  in  the  vestibular  sacs  and  in  the  ampullar  commencements 
of  the  semicircular  canals  throughout  the  various  groups  of  vertebrate 
animals,  though  as  a  general  rule  they  do  not  present  themselves  as 
individual  lapilli,  lying  free,  but  rather  as  pulverulent  crystalline 
concretions  lying  imbedded  in  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  sacs.  In 
the  latter  case  the  individual  crystals  are  surrounded  and  held 
together  by  a  slimy  organic  matter.  Otoliths  also  occur  in  many  in- 
vertebrate groups. 

According  to  Johannes  Mliller,  the  otoliths  of  the  osseous  fishes 
have  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  thoufi^h 
the  statement  is  one  which  cannot,  on  morphological  grounds,  be 
comprehended  and  invites  further  examination*. 

1  Dahnhardt,  ^'Endolymphe  n.  Perilyxnphe."  Arbeit,  d,  KieUr  pkysiol  Itutituts, 
p.  108. 

*  For  much  interesting  information  on  otoliths  consult  Miiller'B  ElewienU  of  Phy^ 
tiology,  translated  by  Baly.    Vol.  u.  p.  1139  et  seq. 
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The  fine  pulverulent  otoliths  which  oocur  in  mo6t 
animals  present  the  appearance  of  microscopic  crystals, 
presenting  remarkable  variations  in  size.  Their  form 
IS  shewn  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 


^K 
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Fio.  61.    OTOLiTHSy  COMPOSED  OF  CALCiTTii  CARBONATE.     (Froxn  Frey,  after  Fnnke.) 

According  to  Dahnhardt*  otoliths  contain  firom  about  74*5  to  77*5 
per  cent,  of  mineral  matter,  composed  chiefly  of  calcium  carbonate  in 
the  form  of  crystals.     The  organic  matter  resembles  mucus. 

The  membranous  Labyrinth, 

As  yet  no  information  whatever  is  possessed  in  reference  to  the 
composition  of  the  walls  of  the  labyrinth.  Mainly  these  are  com- 
posed of  connective  tissue,  which  is  said  to  resemble  the  cornea  in 
structure'.  Of  the  chemical  characters  of  the  epithelium  of  the 
labyrinth  nothing  whatever  is  known. 


Sect.  2.    The  Tissues  and  Media  of  the  Eye. 

The  Cornea. 

The  ground-substance  of  the  cornea  presents,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out  (p.  271),  very  great  similarity  in  chemical  composition  to 
that  of  hyaline  cartilage,  and  until  lately  it  was  asserted  without 
contradiction  that  both  tissues,  when  subjected  to  prolonged  boiling, 
yield  clwndrin,  although  that  substance,  as  obtained  from  the  cornea, 
was  said  to  possess  somewhat  special  reactions.  As  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  Morochowitz'  denies  the  existence  of  chondrin  and  looks 

^  Dahnhardt,  "Endolymphe  u.  Perilymphe."  Arbeit,  d.  Kieler  phytiol.  Inttituts,  p. 
106. 

'  Henflcn,  Op,  eit.  p.  68. 

*  MoTochowitz,  **Zar  Histochemie  des  Bindegewebes.*'  Separat-Ahdruek  aut  den 
Verhandlungen  de$  naturhitt,-med,  Vereint  gu  Heidelberg,    VoL  i.    Part  5. 
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upon  the  ground-substance  of  the  cornea,  like  that  of  hyaline  cartilage, 
as  composed  of  collagenous  and  mucin-yielding  bodies. 

When  digested  in  sulphuric  acid  the  cornea  may  be  split  up  into 
lamellae,  whilst  potassium  permanganate  separates  these  into  fibrils 
which  are  broader  than  those  of  the  fibrillar  connective  tissue  (Kuhne). 

Acetic  acid  first  renders  the  cornea  transparent  and  afterwards 
causes  it  to  swell,  though  the  ground-substance  does  not  dissolve. 
After  digestion  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  the  ground-substance  of  the 
cornea  becomes  readily  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

When  the  cornea  is  heated  to  55°  C.  it  becomes  opaque,  in  con- 
sequence partly  of  changes  in  the  corpuscles:  in  part,  however,  because 
of  the  coagulation  of  proteids  previously  existing  in  solution  in  the 
parenchymatous  fluid  bathing  the  tissue  (Ktlhne)  .  By  treating  the 
cornea  with  water,  this  liquid  dissolves  alkaline  albuminates  and  a 
globulin  which,  according  to  Schmidt,  possesses  fibrinoplastic  activity. 

PraBence  of  ^^  ^^®   course   of    his  beautiful    studies    on    the 

Kyosiii  intiie  histological  structure  of  the  yet  living  cornea  corpuscles 
mrotopiasm  of  Ktlhne  ^  was  led,  from  the  eminently  contractile  character 
the  corneA  ^f  their  bodies,  from  their  behaviour  to  stimuli,  and  from 

^^^  ^  the  changes  which  they  undergo  at  death,  to  surmise 
the  close  relationship  of  their  protoplasm  to  the  substance  of  muscle. 
This  relationship,  according  to  Bruns*,  is  further  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  cornea  contains  myosin,  doubtless  derived  from  its 
corpuscles. 

To  obtain  myosin,  Bnins  separated  the  cornea  from  the  sclerotic,  and 
placed  the  finely  divided  structure  in  saturated  solution  of  NaCl  for  24 
hours.  The  solution  on  being  treated  with  large  quantities  of  distilled 
water  deposited  a  precipitate,  soluble  in  weak  solutions  of  NaCl  (containing 
less  than  10  per  cent)  and  in  water  containing  1  part  in  1000  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Begnitsof  The  following  is  an  analysis  of    the    cornea    by 

analyiea  of         His. 
eomea. 

Water  in  1000  parts  ....  758*3 

Colh^en    .        .        .         .         .  2038 

Organic  matters  insoluble  in  water  28*4 

Soluble  salts 8*4  * 

Insoluble  „ I'l 


10001) 


Sclerotic. 


No  special  information  is  posAessed  in  reference  to  the  sclerotic, 
which,  however,  consists  of  collagenous  connective  tissue. 

1  Etthne,  Untenuehungen  {Iber  dot  Protoplanna.  See  seetion  entitled  "Das  Proto- 
plasma  der  ZeUen  in  der  Cornea  '*  (p.  123 — 181). 

*  Brans,  "  Chemische  Untenachongen  fiber  die  Homhaut  dea  Angea.**  Hoppe- 
Sejlcr*8  Unteriuchuvgrn^  p.  260. 
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Aqueous  Humor. 

This  liquid  which  fills  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  is  free  firom 
all  formed  elements.  Although  the  anterior  chamber  must  be  looked 
upon  as  essentially  a  lymph  space,  and  the  secretion  of  the  aqueous 
humor  like  that  of  lymph  is  essentially  dependent  upon  the  arterial 
pressure  ^  yet  it  possesses  a  very  different  chemical  composition. 

Aqueous  humor  is  a  perfect  transparent  liquid  of 
specific  gravity  1003 — 1009,  possessed  of  cdkaline 
reaction. 

Aqueous  humor  contains  a  trace  of  a  proteid  matter 
which  is  stated  by  Ktlhne  to  be  fibrinoplastic,  it  also 
contains  about  4  parts  per  1000  of  extractive  matters, 
amongst  which  is  urea,  and  from  7  to  8  parts  per  1000  of  mineral 
matters. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  an  analysis  by  Lohmeyer  ■  of  the 
aqueous  humor  of  a  calf. 

Water  per  1000       ....        98687 


FbTiioal 


OlimiioAl 
ooutitasiiti. 


Proteids 
Extractive  matters  . 
Sodium  chloride 
Other  mineral  matters 


1-22 
4-21 
6-89 
0-81 


lOOOOO 


Crystalline  Lens. 

The  crystalline  lens  is  composed  of  concentric  layers  of  fibres, 
which  are  essentially  elongated  cells,  and  which  usually  present  more 
or  less  marked  serrated  edges.  The  structure  is  bounded  externally 
by  a  capsule  composed  of  a  structureless  membrane  which  appears  to 

I>ossess  physical  and  chemical  characters  similar  to  those  of  Uie  sarco- 
emma  of  muscle. 

The  crystalline  lens  is  not  homogeneous,  as  its  refractive  index 
increases  as  we  pass  from  the  more  external  to  the  more  internal  lavers 
— an  optical  property  which  probably  bears  a  relation  to  the  fact 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  central  portion  of  the  lens  is,  according 
to  Chevenix*,  greater  than  that  of  the  superficial  layers,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1194  to  1076. 

The  lens  contains  about  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of 
water;   its  solid  matters  consist  chiefly  of  a  globulin 
(about  24*6  p.c.)  besides  some  serum  albumin;  m  addi- 
tion they  contain  small  quantities  of  fat,  traces  of  cholesterin  and  salts. 


Chemical 
oonsUtuenti 
of  the  Leu. 


^  Chayras,  **  Secretion  des  Humor  aqneiui  im  Bezng  aof  die  Frage  nach  den  Ursachea 
der  Lymphbildung."     Pfltiger*B  Archiv^  Vol.  xvi.  p.  143. 

'  See  Gkmip-Besanez,  Lehrhuch  d.  phyi.  Chemiet  4to.  ed.  (1878),  p.  401. 
*  Cheyeniz,  quoted  by  Kiihne,  Lehrbueh,  p.  404. 
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Under  the  name  of  Crystallin,  Berzelius  described 
the  proteid  beloncfing  to  the  group  of  globulins  which 
forms  the  chief  solid  constituent  of  the  crystalline  lens. 
This  substance  is  soluble  in  water  holding  oxygen  in  solution,  forming 
an  opalescent  liquid,  which  is  precipitated  by  CO,.  According  to 
Laptschinsky*,  acetic  acid  does  not  precipitate  this  body,  which,  how- 
over,  separates  in  a  flocculent  form  when  its  solution  is  heated  to 
70  •  C.  According  to  this  author  the  lens  behaves  fibrinoplastically : 
according  to  Kiihne  it  does  not  possess  that  property. 

The  cornea  becomes  opaque  after  death ;  it  is  believed  (Ktthne) 
that  this  is  not  due  to  any  coagulation  of  a  soluble  proteid,  but  to 
diffusion  phenomena,  leading  to  the  formation  of  vacuoles  in  the 
lens-fibres,  which  necessarily  impair  the  passage  of  light 

The  following  are  the  results  of  four  analyses  of  the 
crystalline  lens  of  the  ox,  made  by  Laptschinsky. 

Proteids  in  100  parts         .  34  93 

Lecithin   ....  023 

Cholesterin       .         .  0*22 

Fats          ....  0-29 

Soluble  salts     .        .         .  0*53 

Insoluble  salts          .  0*29 

Tlie  following  are  the  results  of  other  analyses  of  the  lens  of  the 
ox  made  by  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Laptschinsky. 

Hoppe-Seyler 
Proteids  in  100  parts         .        3303 
Aqueous  extract        .  0*94 

Alcohol  extract 
Insoluble  salts 
Soluble  salts 

Ash  obtained  on  incinerating 
the  aqueous  extract 

Ash  obtained  on  incinerating 
the  alcoholic  extract 

Ethereal  extract 


0-52 
012 
0-61 

0-52 
008 


Laptscbinskj 

34-72 
0-95 
0-37 
0-17 
0-50 

0-39 


Oil 
0*45 


OhangM  of 
the  lorn  In 


By  introducing  solutions  of  salts  or  of  sugar  under 
the  skin  of  frogs  a  form  of  cataract  is  induced  in  which 
the  structure  presents  vacuoles;  these  have  been  pro- 
duced apparently  by  the  abstraction  of  water  from  the  lens;  the 
cataract  which  occurs  in  the  course  of  some  cases  of  diabetes  is  proba- 
bly induced  in  this  way. 

In  genuine  cataract  the  more  common  change  consists,  however, 
in  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  lens  in  which  cholesterin  is  abundantly 
deposited ;  occasionally  it  is  said  that  the  lens  is  the  seat  of  a  depo- 
sition of  calcareous  salts. 


1  Laptflohinsky,  Ein  Beitrag  tur  ChemU  de$  Limettgewebet. 
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The  Vitreous  Body, 

The  vitreous  body  or  humor  consists  essentially  of  mucoos 
connective  tissue.  In  the  very  loose  and  large  meshes  of  the  tissue  is 
contained   a  large    quantitv   of    watery  fluid,   containing    a    small 

Quantity  of  proteids  and  said  to  be  specially  rich  in  urea  (according  to 
icard  containing  0*5  per  cent,  of  that  body). 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  vitreous  body  by  liohmeyer*. 
Water  in  1000  parts  ....         986-400 

Membranes 0*210 

Proteids  and  mucin  (chiefly  the  latter)  1*360 

Fats 0016 

Extractive  matters  (urea,  &c.)    .  3*206 

Sodium  chloride         ....  7*757 

Other  mineral  matters        .  1*051 

1000000 

The  Choroid. 

The  middle  coat  of  the  eye  or  Choroid  is  eminently  vascular  and 
contains,  imbedded  within  its  substance,  branched  pigment-cells  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  frog's  skin.  Until  the  researches  of  Max 
Schultze  had  shewn  that  they  properly  belonged  to  the  retina  the 
layer  of  hexagonal  pigment-cells  (retinal  epithelium)  which  we  shall 
describe  in  the  sequel  were  described  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
choroid. 

All  that  need  now  be  said  in  reference  to  the  chemistry  of  the 
choroid  is  that  its  branched  pigment-cells  contain  a  pigment  which 
appears  to  be  similar  to,  if  not  absolutely  identical  with,  that  which 
under  the  term  of  Fuscin  we  shall  describe  as  the  pigment  of  the 
retinal  epithehum. 

THE  RETINA. 

Introductory, 

The  retina  is  the  most  internal  of  the  tunics  of  the    eye,  and 
contains  the  complex  terminations  of  the  optic  nerve. 

This  membrane  which  by  its  internal  surface  lies  in  contact  with, 
or  applied  to,  the  external  surface  of  the  vitreous  body  and  which 
is  covered  externally  by  the  vascular  choroid,  possesses  during  life 
an  exquisite  transparency  and  doubtless  throughout  its  greater  part 
absolute  optical  homogeneity,  so  that  undulations  of  light  which  have 
traversed  the  transparent  media  of  the  eye  and  impinge  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  retina,  may  penetrate  to  the  very  peripheral  struc* 
tures  which  they  are  destined  to  throw  into  action. 

The  retina  possesses  a  connective-tissue  framework,  wherein  lie 
imbedded  the  greater  part  of  its  nervous  elements,  but  which  does 

1  Quoted  by  Gorap-Besanez. 
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not  exteDd  so  far  as  to  afford  support  to  those  stnictnres  (the  rods 
and  cones)  which  are  eminently  toe  end-organs  of  the  optic  nervo  or 
to  those  pigmented  eiutbelium  cells  which  afford  a  close  investmeDt 
to  the  outer  limbs  of  the  rods. 

DMOtpttm  ^'^   ^^  accompanying  engravii^  the   structure  of 

otawtan  the  retina  is  semi-di^rammatically  represented,  so  as 

UytnottiM  to  shew  with  clearness  the  position,  and  the  mutual 
*•*""*■  relations,  of  the  ten  layers  wnich,  since  Max  Schultze's 

description,  histologista  have  agreed  to  distinguish. 

The  first  layer  (1,  Fig.  62)  is  composed  of  the  so-called  mmnbrana 
limitana  interna,  which  is  a  fibrillated  membrane  belonging  to  the  con- 
nective^tissue  framework. 

The  second  layer  (2,Fig.  62)  is  the  nerve-Jihre  layer  and  is  composed 
of  naked  axis-cylinders  continuous  with  the  optic  nerve  fibres  which 
having  pierced  the  sclerotic  and  cornea  enter  the  retina  at  the  '  col- 
liculus  nervi  (^tici.' 

The  third  layer  (3,  Fig.  62)  the  nerve-cell  or  ganglionic  layer,  is  com- 


Fm,  63.    DuoiAiaune  ncTiM  w  sn  BRDU.    (MwBchalts*.) 
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posed  of  multipolar  nerve-cells  which  unquestionably  communicate 
by  certain  of  their  processes  with  the  fibres  of  the  second  layer, 
and  by  other  more  delicate  processes  with  the  delicate  reticulum 
which  constitutes  a  great  part  of  the  fourth  layer. 

The  fourth  layer  (4,  Fig.  62),  termed  the  inner  molecular  layer,  is 
composed  in  part  of  fibres  belonging  to  the  connective-tissue  frame- 
work, which  afford  support  to  a  delicate  reticulum  which  doubtless 
is  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  layers  v^rhich  lie  internal 
and  external  to  it. 

The  fifth  layer  (5,  Fig.  02),  or  internal  granular  layer  (also  inner 
nuclear  layer),  is  conspicuous  for  the  presence  of  the  so-called  granules, 
viz.  small  transparent  nucleated  spherical  bodies  with  two  poles,  of 
which  one  points  towards  the  inner  the  other  towards  the  outer 
molecular  layer,  and  which  are  doubtless  connected  with  the  networks 
of  those  layers.  These  granules  are  considered  by  all  to  belong  to 
the  nervous  elements  of  the  retina. 

In  addition  we  observe,  however,  in  the  fifth  layer  certain  granules 
which  are  probably  connective-tissue  cells,  and  radiating  fibres  (fibres 
of  Muller)  which  belone  to  the  connective-tissue  framework,  which  is 
specially  well  developed  in  the  granular  layers. 

The  sixth  layer  (6,  Fig.  62),  or  outer  molecular  layer,  possesses  a 
structure  similar  to  that  of  the  fourth  or  inner  molecular  layer,  consisting 
of  fibres  of  which  some  doubtless  belong  to  the  connective-tissue  frame- 
work and  merely  afford  support  for  a  truly  nervous  reticulum ;  this 
outer  molecular  layer  is  much  less  deep  than  the  inner  molecular  layer. 

The  seventh  layer  (7,  Fig.  62),  or  eoctemal  granular  layer  (also  outer 
nuclear  layer),  presents  many  strata  of  bodies  resembling  in  the  main 
those  characteristic  of  the  inner  granular  layer,  and  like  them 
presenting  nuclei  and  two  poles  of  which  the  inner  pass  to  the 
reticulum  of  the  outer  molecular  layer ;  the  granules  offer  however 
peculiarities: — Istly  their  external  poles  very  clearly  are  connected 
with  either  the  rods  or  cones  of  the  ninth  layer :  2ndly  the  granules 
which  are  connected  with  the  cones  [cone-granules)  are  larger,  are 
situated  in  the  more  external  strata  of  the  layer,  and  are  directly 
joined  to  the  cones  without  the  intermediation  of  fibres,  whilst  the 
rod-granules  are  smaller,  are  joined  to  the  rods  by  fibres  and  present 
two  transverse  stripes. 

The  eighth  layer  (8,  Fig.  62)  is  composed  of  the  external  limiting 
membrane  and,  like  the  first  layer,  is  composed  of  a  fibrillated 
membrane  which  forms  the  external  boundary  of  the  connective- 
tissue  framework  of  the  retina;  within  this  boundary  the  retina 
is  vascular,  outside  it  is  absolutely  free  from  blood-vessels.  The 
external  limiting  membrane  is  perforated  by  the  communications 
between  the  rods  and  cones  and  the  outer  granular  layer. 

The  ninth  layer  (9,  Fig.  62),  bacillary  layer  or  layer  of  rods  and 
cones,  is  composed  of  the  bodies  which  are  by  common  consent  and  for 
undeniable  reasons  considered  to  be  the  ena-organs  which  are  directly 
excited  by  luminous  undulations,  which  initiate  the  state  of  activity. 
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which  travels  through  the  more  iotcroal  layers  of  the  retina  and 
ultimately  stimulates  the  optic  nerve  fibres. 

p»rtinni»T  1'^6  rods  ftud  cones  are  included  by  Ktihne  in  the 

dMcriptiaffl  term  of  visual  cells  (Sebzellen]  or  visual  epiiheHwrn  cells, 
KMuTii'*"*^  and  must  be  dlBtiDguished  from  the  Tetinal  epithelium 
sptthaUwii.  ^gj^  ^2  j^jjg  pigmented  epithelium  cells  of  the  10th 
layer.  Both  rods  and  conea  are  distinctly  nervous  elements  in  so 
far  that  they  are  doubtless  in  unbroken  connection  with  the  layer 
from  which  nerve  fibres  ultimately  spring.  The  rods  and  cooes 
possess  some  points  in  common  and  some  which  are  distinguishing. 
"Each  consists  of  two  distinct  segments — an  inner  and  an  outer; 
the  division  between  the  two  occurring,  in  the  case  of  the  rods,  about 
the  middle  of  their  length  (in  man);  in  the  cones  at  the  junction 
of  the  finer  tapering  end-piece  with  the  basal  part ;  conseauently,  the 
outer  and  inner  segments  of  tbe  rods  are  nearly  similar  in  size  and 
shape,  the  inner  l^ing,  however,  slightly  bulged  as  a  rule,  whereas 
the  inner  sclent  of  the  cone  far  exceeds  the  outer 
one  in  size,  the  latter  appearing  merely  as  an  appen- 
dage of  the  inner  segment  (fig,  tiS). 

"The  two  segments  both  of  the  rods  and  cones  ex- 
hibit well-marked  difierences,  both  in  their  chemical 
and  optical  characters,  as  well  as  in  the  structural  ap- 
pearances which  may  be  observed  in  tlicm.  Thus  while 
in  both  the  outer  segment  is  doubly  refracting  in  its 
action  upon  light,  the  inner  is,  on  the  contrary, 
singly  refracting :  the  inner  is  stained  by  carmine, 
iodine,  and  other  colouring  fluids,  whilst  the  outer 
remains  colourless.  The  outer  segment  in  both  shews 
a  tendency  to  break  up  into  a  number  of  minute  super- 
imposed disks,  whereas  the  inner  segment  is  itself  again 
distinguishable  into  two  parts — an  outer  part,  appa- 
rently composed  of  fine  fibrils,  and  an  inner  part, 
homc^eneous,  or  finely  granular',"  by  which  they  com- 
municate directly,  in  the  cose  of  the  rods  with  a  rod- 
fibre,  in  the  case  of  the  cones  with  a  cone-granule. 
The  inner  limbs  of  the  rods  are  longer  than  those  of 
the  cones ;  on  the  other  hand  the  outer  limbs  of  the 
cones  are  much  shorter  than  those  of  the  rods  so  that 
the  latter  project  above  the  former. 

Bttmal  Epi-  The  tenth  layer  (10,  Fig.  62),  or  pia- 

^*i0.iim.  mentartf  layer,  is  composed  of  a  single 

layer  of  hexagonal  pigmented  epithelium  cells,  form- 
ing a  mosaic  which  covers  the  outer  limbs  of  the 
rods;  these  cells  are  characterized  by  possessing  long 
processes  which  extend  from  their  anterior  faces  in  a 
beard-like  fashion,  and  lie  in  the  crevices  between  the  rods  and  cones. 


Fio.  SS.    A  ROD 


(Solmltie.) 


>  QdiOii.  EUmttU*  ofAnaUimy,  Bth  ed.  (edited  bj  SdUifer),  Vol.  n.  p.  618. 
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KUhne  has  made  the  discoveiy  that  the  protoplasm  of  these  cells  is 
the  seat  of  remarkable  movements,  as  proved  by  the  difTerent  distri- 
butioD  of  the  pigment  in  them,  dependent  upon  the  degree  of 
illumination  to  which  the  eye  has  been  subjected.  In  the  pigment 
cells  of  a  &og  which  has  been  kept  for  several  hours  in  the  dark,  the 
pigment  is  found  to  be  confined  to  the  cell  bodies  and  the  roots  of  the 
processes  coming  from  these.  But  if  microscopical  sections  be  made 
of  the  eyes  of  &ogs  which  have  remained  for  some  time  in  the  sun- 
light, the  pigment  will  be  found  to  have  extended  itself  much  further 
forward  in  the  cell  processes  towards  the  membrana  limitans  externa, 
a  proportionally  smaller  quantity  remaining  in  the  cell  bodies.  In  the 
eyes  of  frogs  wmch  have  been  exposed  to  light,  the  retina,  when  removed. 


Fia.  64.    Bbtwil  epithelidk  cells.    (Max  Schultze.) 
(a)  Celli   teen  from   eztranal   Boiface;    {b)  and   [e)   Cells   seen   in   profile,  with 
procetaeg  projeclice  innaids. 

has  much  epithelium  attached  to  it.  Conversely,  in  the  eyes  of  frogs 
which  have  not  been  exposed  to  light,  the  retina  can  be  removed  without 
its  epithelial  covering.  These  facts  will  he  again  referred  to  in  discussing 
the  functions  of  the  retinal  epithelium  in  regenerating  the  visual  purple. 
-^^^  In  animals  possessing  a  tapetum,  the  epitheUal  layer 

^**^"'  of  the  retina  is  unpigmeoted  in  the  tapetal  area,  and  the 
choroid  is  composed  anted oriy  of  a  dense,  strongly  light-reflecting  tissue. 
In  some  animals,  as  the  sheep  or  ox,  the  tapetum  is  composed  of  fine 
fibrous  tissue.  In  others,  as  the  dog  and  cat,  it  is  made  up  of  several 
layers  of  unpigmentcd  cells  which  are  filled  with  exceedinriy  fine 
crystals  (Max  Schultze).  Some  fish,  as  the  bream  {AbramisBrania) 
possess  a  so-called  pscudo-tapetum  (Briicke,  Kiiline  and  Sewall*]  ;  in 
the  bream  the  retinal  epithelium  contains,  in  certain  areas,  both  dark 
pigment  and  amorphous  stiongly  light-reflecting  Guanin,  so  that  the 
epithelium  seen  from  before  presents  a  bright  or  a  dark  surface  ac- 
cording as  the  pigment,  under  the  influence  of  darkness  or  light,  is 
found  iu  ti.e  bases  or  processes  of  the  cells. 

The  preceding  description  of  the  structure  of  the 
retina  does  not  apply  to  every  part  of  its  surface,  thougli 
we  must  refer  the  reader  who  rennires  detailed  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  to  treatises  on  histology.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  (Colli- 
calvs  nervi  optict)  the  nerve  fibre  layer  is  immensely 
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developed,  whilst  the  other  nei-vous  layers  are  absent.  At  the  so- 
called  macula  lutea,  and  especially  at  its  central  depression,  the 
fovea  centralis,  cones  are  found  to  the  exclusion  of  rods;  at  the 
periphery  of  the  macula  lutea  cones  are  found,  each  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  rods,  whilst  over  the  rest  of  the  retina  the  cones  are  found 
sparsely  distributed  amongst  the  rods. 

VMiAii  ^®  bacillary  layer  of  the  retina  does  not  always 

In  the  disw!^  possess  both  rods  and  cones ;  in  some  animals  we  find 
tmtton  of  rod!  I'ods  and  in  others  cones,  or  where  both  are  present  their 
aodoonMin  relative  number  varies.  Thus  the  following  animals 
tiM  rotinaa  of  have  no  cones : — the  ray,  the  shark,  the  sturgeon,  the 
^2^^  ^^9  ^^^  hedgehog,  the  mole.     The  following  animals 

atifiH^i^  have  no  rods: — lizards,  serpents,  tortoises,  and  perhaps 

all  reptiles.  All  mammals  have  more  rods  than  cones; 
nearly  all  birds  have  more  cones  than  rods,  though  in  the  owl,  which 
is  a  nocturnal  bird,  the  cones  are  very  few. 

Chemical  composition  of  tfie  Retina  as  a  whole. 

In  consequence  of  the  scanty  material  at  the  chemist's  disposal 
little  is  known  as  to  the  general  composition  of  the  retina.  The 
reaction  of  the  retina  is  said  to  be  acid.  According  to  C.  Schmidt* 
the  retina,  besides  containing  albumin,  yields,  on  boiling,  gelatin  and 
mucin.  Its  alcoholic  extract  yields  a  body  which  gives  a  crystal- 
lizable  compound  with  platinum  chloride  and  which  smells  of  tri- 
methylamine,  doubtless  due  to  the  decomposition  of  neurine.  As 
Kilhne  remarks,  we  may  on  general  grounds  surmise  that  the  retina 
contains  the  same  bodies  as  the  central  nervous  systems. 

Whilst  the  living  retina  is  perfectly  transparent,  at  death  it 
becomes  opaque,  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  coagulation  of  some 
proteid  constituent. 

General  Chemical  facts  relating  to  Rods  and  Cones. 

Chemical  '^^^  inner  segments  of  both  rods  and  cones  are  com- 

Btrnotore  of  posed  of  protoplasm  which  during  life  is  possessed  of 
the  inner  marvellous    transparency;    after    death   this    becomes 

limbs  of  the  opaque  and  presents  granular  deposits,  nuclei,  and  in 
^^^  some  cases  spherical,  lenticular,  or  paraboloid,  highly 

refractile  bodies. 

Chemical  ^^^  outer  limbs  of  the  rods  are  composed   of  an 

■truotore  of  external  envelope,  which  agrees,  in  physical  characters 
the  outer  and  in  its  power  of  resisting  various  agents,  with  neuro- 

limbs  of  the        keratin.    This  external  envelope  encloses  contents  which 

morphologically  appear  as  little  disks  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  an  intermediate  substance ;  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  the  chemical  characters  of  these  two  kinds  of  substances. 
Ktlhne  has  pointed  out  that  the  contents  of  the  envelopes  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  proteid  bodies  and  of  substances  soluble  in  alcohol  and 

>  See  Etihne,  **  Chemie  derNeiihaat.**  Hennann's  Handlmeh,  YoL  in.  Part  1,  p.  299. 
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ether  and  doubtless  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  those  extiracted  by 
these  solvents  from  the  nervous  tissues.  Kiihne  has  found,  indeed,  that 
the  contents  of  the  outer  limbs  behave  to  osmic  acid  in  almost  the 
same  manner  as  the  medullary  sheath  of  nerves ;  to  the  substance  in 
the  contents  which  exhibits  this  reaction  Kuhne  ascribes  the  name 
of  rod-myeloid  (Stabchen-myeloid),  though  he  does  not  wish  thereby 
to  indicate  that  it  is  a  definite  proximate  principle. 

BoiubUity  MsLX  Schultze  first  pointed  out,  and  his  observations 

of  the  outer        are   confirmed   by  Kiihne,   that   the   contents    of  the 

Umbe  of  both       outer  limbs  of  the  rods  and  cones  are  dissolved  with 

rodB  and  extraordinary  rapidity  and  ease  by  bile,  the  envelope 

cones  In  bUe.         i  .  •'.       ^       •^  j  >  ^ 

alone  remammg. 

Colouring  mattera  associated  with  cones,     (Chromophanes.) 

The  outer  limbs  of  the  cones  differ  from  those  of  the  rods  in  being 
invariably  free  from  colouring  matters.  In  birds,  reptiles  and  fishes, 
however,  the  inner  segment  of  each  cone  presents  a  minute  globular 
body,  apparently  of  a  fatty  nature,  and  possessed  of  brilliant  and 
varied  colours,  violet,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  red,  though  red  and 
yellow  are  most  frequently  met  with. 

The  fact  that  the  pigments  are  held  in  solution  by  fats  is  proved 
by  the  intensely  brown  colour  which  the  coloured  globules  acquire 
when  treated  with  perosmic  acid  and  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
dissolved  by  such  solvents  of  fatty  bodies  as  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether,  carbon  disulphide,  and  benzol. 

Whilst  the  colouring  matters  of  the  cones  are  grouped  together 
under  the  name  of  Chromophanes,  Kiihne*  has  succeeded  in  separa- 
ting, and  examining  tlie  physical  properties  of,  three  distinct  colouring 
matters,  a  green,  a  yellow,  and  a  red,  which  he  distinguishes  by  the 
names  of  chlorophaney  xanthophane  and  rhodophane  respectively. 

Method  of  -^  large  number  of  eyes  (50  to  300)  of  doves  or  hens 

separating  are  bisected  so  as  to  cut  off  the  anterior  segments  ;  the 

the  Chromo-  vitreous  humor  being  removed,  the  posterior  segments 
phanes.  ^f  ^^^  ^^^g  ^^^  placed  at  once  in  absolute  alcohol ;  as 

soon  as  possible  the  alcohol  is  poured  away  and  the  eyes  are  tho- 
roughly exhausted  with  ether.  On  evaporating  the  ether,  a  fiery-red 
fat  is  obtained  which  is  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol  and  saponified  by  the 
action  of  caustic  soda,  water  being  used  to  replace  the  alcohol  as  it 
evaporates.  The  hard  soap  which  separates  from  the  mothelr  liquor 
is  well  dried  and  then  treated  successively  with  petroleum  ether,  then 
with  ether,  lastly  with  benzol,  which  dissolve  in  order  Chloropkane^ 
Xanthophaney  and  Rhodophane ;  for  the  methods  of  purification  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  original  paper. 

General  AH  the  chromophanes  when  treated  with  solution  of 

oiaracters  of       iodine  assume,  as  Schwalbe  pointed  out,  a  blue  colour 

the  chromo-        which  differs  in  intensity  and  shade  according  to  the 

phanes.  shade  of  the   particular   chromophane.     The  chromo- 

1  Eiibne  and  Ayres,  Veber  lichUbestdndige  Farben  der  NetzhauU 
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phanes  slowly  become  decolourized  even  in  the  dark.  They  are 
much  more  rapidly  bleached  in  the  light,  though  very  much  less 
rapidly  than  the  visual  purple  to  be  afterwards  described.  Under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  a  solution  of  chlorophane  exposed 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  will  be  bleached  in  a  few  hours;  a 
solution  of  xanthophane  under  similar  C]rcumst.ances  will  resist  for  a 
period  three  times  longer,  and  a  solution  of  rhodophane  for  a  period 
twenty  times  longer.  The  process  of  decolourization  is  stated  by 
Kiihne  to  be  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  oxygen  and  to  be  there- 
fore probably  due  to  oxidation  changes. 

Bpeeui  Chlorophane  is  of  a  ^eenish  yellow  colour;   its 

oXuunotm  of  alcoholic  and  ethereal  solutions  possess  this  tint.  They 
cniionq;>iia]ie.  present  two  absorption  bands;  these  (in  the  case  of  a 
petroleum  ether  solution)  are  situated  between  F  and  G. 

SpeoUl  Xanthophane,  unlike  Chlorophane,  is  but  slightly 

tfbaraoten  of  soluble  in  petroleum  ether,  but  readily  soluble  in  al- 
XanthopiiaTift.  cohol,  ether  and  carbon  disulphide.  The  solutions  ex- 
hibit a  strong  absorption  of  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  and  a 
single  absorption  band,  which  in  the  case  of  the  ethereal  solution  is 
situated  near  F,  and  on  its  violet  side.  In  the  case  of  solutions  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon  the  absorption  band  is  situated  between  b  and  F. 

gpeeui  This  colouring  matter  is  not  at  all  soluble  in  petro- 

oiiAraotanor  leum  ether  or  carbon  disulphide.  It  is  most  readily 
Bliodophano.  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  in  alcohol  which  has 
been  acidified  with  acetic  acid ;  these  solutions  become  decolourized, 
after  some  hours,  even  in  the  dark.  Solutions  in  benzol  may  be  kept 
indefinitely.  These  solutions  exhibit  marked  absorption  of  the  violet 
end  of  the  spectrum  and  a  single  absorption  band  between  b  and  F. 

Colouring  matters  associated  with  the  rods, 
{yisual  Purple  or  Rhodopsin.) 

Hiitoirloal  In  the  vear  1851  Heinrich  MuUer^  pointed  out  that 

Holes.  the  rods  of  the  retina  of  the  frog  when  seen  en  masse 

often  present  a  reddish  colouration.  In  1857  Leidig'  referred  to  the 
satiny-red  colour  possessed  by  the  retina  of  the  frog.  Later  Max 
Schultze  drew  attention  to  the  satiny-red  colour  of  the  rods  of  the 
retina  of  the  rat  and  owl. 

These  observations  did  not  however  attract  marked  attention  and 
were  lost  sight  of  until  the  publication  of  a  remarkable  paper  by 
Boll,  presented  to  the  Berlin  Academy  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1876*,  in  which  that  observer  announced  the  startling  fact  that  the 
bacillary  layer  of  the  retina  of  all  animals  is  during  life  not  colourless, 
but  of  a  purple  red  colour. 

^  H.  Mueller,  ZeiUchr.  /.  itim.  Zoologies  YoL  iii.  p.  231. 
*  Leidig,  Lehrbuch  d.  Hiitologie,  p.  238. 

>  Boll,  **Zur  Anatomie  a.  Physiologie  dor  Retina."     MonaUher,  d,  BerL  Aead.^ 
12  Not.  1876. 
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During  life,  according  to  Boll,  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  retina  is 
perpetually  being  destroyed  by  the  light  which  penetrates  the  eye; 
darkness,  however,  restores  the  colour,  which  vanishes  for  ever  almoa 
immediately  after  death. 

The  wonderfully  suggestive  nature  of  Boll's  discovery  led  Eiilme 
to  repeat  his  observations*.  Whilst  generally  confirming  the  funda- 
mental statement  of  Boll,  Etlhne  at  once  was  able  to  correct  and 
amplify  Boll's  account  In  the  first  place,  relying  implicitly  upon  the 
statements  of  Boll,  he  examined,  as  soon  as  possible  after  death,  the 
retinae  of  animals  (frogs  and  rabbits)  which  nad  been  kept  for  some 
time  in  darkness.  He  soon  found  that  the  beautiful  purple  colour 
persists  after  death  if  the  retina  be  not  exposed  to  light ;  that  the 
bleaching  takes  place  so  slowly  in  gas-light  that  by  its  aid  the  retina 
can  be  prepared  and  the  changes  in  its  tint  deliberately  watched; 
that  when  illuminated  with  monochromatic  sodium  light  the  purple 
colour  does  not  disappear  in  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  hours 
even  though  decomposition  has  set  in.  These  first  observations  of 
Ktthne  on  the  vision-purple  (Sehpurpur),  as  he  termed  it,  whilst  they 
shewed  that  the  disappearance  of  the  colour  is  not,  as  Boll  had  assert- 
ed, a  necessary  concomitant  of  death,  removed  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  stood  in  the  way  of  a  careful  investigation.  Carrying  out 
his  preparations  in  a  dark  chamber  illuminated  by  a  sodium  flame 
Elihne  was  able  almost  at  once  to  discover  the  conditions  necessary 
to  the  destruction  of  the  vision-purple,  as  well  as  the  most  important 
facts  relating  to  its  restoration  or  removal.  Since  then  the  investi- 
gation of  the  retinal  pigments  and  of  photo-chemical  processes  in  tbe 
eye  have  formed  the  subject  of  continuous  and  successful  studies  on 
the  part  of  Kiihne  and  his  pupils,  and  it  is  to  them  that  we  owe  all 
the  important  facts  relating  to  this  fascinating  subject*. 


^  Kiihne,  "Zur  Photochemie  der  Netzhaut."  Gelesen  in  der  Sitzon^  des  Katur- 
historiBch-medicinischen  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg,  den  5  Jan.  1877. 

*  The  following  is  a  list  (in  the  order  of  publication)  of  the  researches  of  Kfihne  and 
his  pupils  on  the  retinal  pigments  and  photochemical  processes  in  the  retina  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Untertuchungen  aiu  dem  physiologischen  Institute  der  Univenitdt 
Heidelberg. 

(1)  £iihnCr*'Zar  Photochemie  der  Netzhaat.*'  (2Abdrack.)  XJntereuchung,  Vol.!. 
Part  i. 

(2)  Kiihne,  **Ueber  den  Sehpurpur.'*    IHd. 

(3)  Kiihne,  **XJeber  die  Yerbreitung  des  Sehpurpurs  im  menschlichen  Ange." 
Untermchung.    Vol.  i.  Part  ii.  p.  105. 

(4)  Kuhnc,  ^'Weitere  Beobachtungen  iiber  den  Sehpurpur  des  Menschen."    Ibid 
p.  109. 

(5)  Kiihne,  *'Das  Sehen  ohne  Sehpurpur."    Ibid.  p.  119. 

i6)    Ewald  u.  Kiihne,  ^'XJntersuchungen  fiber  den  Sehpurpur.**    Ibid.  p.  I39. 

(7)  Kiihne,  "Ueber  die  Darstellung  von  Optogrammen  im  Froschauge."    Jbid 
Vol.  I.  Part  iil  p.  226. 

(8)  Kiihne,   "Eine  Beobachtung  tlber  das  Leuohten  der  Insectenaugen.*'    l^'j 
p.  242. 

(9)  Ewald  u.  Kiihne,  "Untersuohungen  liber  den  Sehpurpur.**  (Fortsetzniur  ) 
IHd.  p.  248.  ^ ' 

(10)  Kiihne,  '^Ueber  lichtbestandige  Farben  der  Netzhaut.*'  Ibid.  Vol  t.  Part 
iy.  p.  841. 
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Having  given  this  brief  account  of  the  progress  of  discoveries  on 
the  visual  purple,  a  short  abstract  of  all  the  more  important  facts 
which  have  been  brought  to  light  may  be  given, 

Distriimtion  If  ^^^  retina  of  a  rabbit  or  a  frog — preferably  of 

of  the  yisnai  one  which  has  been  kept  for  some  time  in  the  dark — 
Ponae  In  tiM  \)q  quickly  removed  from  the  perfectly  recent  eye,  in  a 
^•^****'  room  lighted  with  the  help  of  a  monochromatic  yellow 

light,  and  be  taken  into  the  daylight,  it  will  be  observed  to  be  of  a 
purple-red  colour,  which  quickly  bleaches  on  exposure.  On  a  closer 
inspection  it  will  be  found  that  in  a  horizontal  plane  cutting  the 
retina  the  purple  colour  is  more  intense,  forming  a  distinct  purple 
band,  whilst  the  mdcula  lutea  and  a  rim  3 — 4  millimetres  bnxeul,  at 
the  ora  serrata,  are  devoid  of  colour.  If  the  retina  be  examined 
under  the  microscope  the  purple  colour  will  be  found  to  be  limited  to 
the  rods,  and  to  the  outer  segments  of  these,  all  other  parts  of  the  retina 
looking  greenish  by  contrast.  Thus  the  purple  colour  varies  in  fulness 
.directly  with  the  richness  of  the  retina  in  rods.  The  more  cones,  the 
less  visual  purple :  and  vice  versa.  Hence  the  absence  of  purple  from 
the  fovea  centralis  which  contains  cones  only,  and  its  entire  deficiency 
in  the  rod-less  retinae  of  reptiles.  But,  although  the  colour  is 
confined  to  the  outer  limbs  of  the  rods,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
every  rod  is  purple.  The  rods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fovea 
centralis  (viz.  m  the  macula  lutea)  lack  colour,  as  also  do  the  rods  in 
the  colourless  margin  near  the  ora  serrata.  The  cause  of  the  greater 
depth  of  purple  in  the  horizontal  zone  previously  referred  to  has  not 
been  discovered,  as,  for  instance,  whether  it  is  due  to  a  more  intense 
colouration  of  each  rod  segment,  or  to  a  greater  length  of  the  rod 
segments. 

(11)  Ewald  a.  Kuhne, '^Untersachoiigen  tlber  den  Sehpurpiir.''  (Sohlnss.)  Ibid, 
Vol.  I.  part  iv.  p.  370. 

(12)  EtOrne,  **Beobachtmigcai  iiber  Draokblindheit."    Ibid,  Vol.  n.  Port  L  p.  46. 

(13)  0.  Fr.  W.  Erukenberg,  '*Ueber  die  SUiboheniarbe  der  Cephalopoden. '* 
Ibid,  p.  58. 

(14)  Etlhne,  '*Beobaohti2ngen  an  der  friflchen  Netzhaat  dea  Menaehen."  Ibid, 
p.  59. 

(15)  Eiiline,  "  Fortgesotzte  Unteraaohongen  iiber  die  Retina  nnd  die  Pigmente  dea 
Angea."    Ibid,  p.  89. 

(16)  Ayrea  a.  Etthnei  "Ueber  Regeneration  dea  Sehporpora  beim  SKngetbiere.*' 
Ibid,  p.  215. 

(17)  Ewald,  "TJcber  die  entoptiache  Wahmehmnng  der  Macula  Lntea  nnd  dea 
Sehpnipara."    Ibid,  p.  241. 

(18)  Eiilinei  **  Zxu  Abwehr  einiger  Irrtbttmer  Uber  daa  Verbalten  dea  Sebpnrpors.** 
Ibid,  p.  254. 

(19)  Euhne,  <*Notiz  fiber  die  Netzbant  der  Eale."    Ibid.  p.  257. 

^20)    Mava,  *'  Ueber  daa  braune  Pigment  dea  Aages."    Ibid.  Heft  ni.  p.  824. 

(21)  Etinne,  '*Notizen  zur  Anatomie  nnd  Phyaiologie  der  Netzbaat."  Ibid.  p. 
878. 

Tbe  firat  twopapera  in  tbe  above  liat  were  tranalated  from  the  Qennan  by  Mn 
Foster,  edited  witn  notea  by  I>r  M'i^^Hi^l  Foster  and  pnbliahed  nnder  the  title  "On 
the  Photoohemiatiy  of  Ute  Retina  and  on  the  Visual  Purple."  London,  Macmillan  and 
Co.»  1878. 

Etlhne  haa  recently  given  a  mtematia  aoconnt  of  his  reaearchea  nnder  the  title  of 
"Cbemisobe  Vorgange  in  der  Netanaut'*  in  Hermann'a  Uandbuch  der  Pkytiologie,  Vol.  i. 
Part  i.  (1879)  p.  235—887. 
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With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  visual  purple  in  the  animil 
kingdom,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  whilst  the  rod-bearing  TCtinae 
of  vertebrates  generally  possess  it,  in  a  few  isolated  Anim5t1a  it  is 
inexplicably  absent.  Thus  a  species  of  bat  {Rhinolophus  htppasidem) 
has  no  purple,  and  hens  and  pigeons  want  it,  though  bats  have  none 
but  rods  in  their  retinae,  while  the  birds  mentioned,  with  a  prepon- 
derance of  cones,  yet  possess  rods  also.  With  these  exceptions,  all 
vertebrates  with  rod-bearing  retinae  possess  the  visual  purple,  and 
all  invertebrates  hitherto  examined  lack  it  It  is  found  in  day- 
loving  and  night-loving  animals, — in  the  sunward-flying  eagle  and 
the  nocturnal  owl,  in  fishes  which  inhabit  the  sombre  depths  of  the 
ocean,  and  in  the  embryo  into  whose  eye  light  has  never  fallen. 

Method    of  Kxihne's   study  of  the  visual  purple    and    of   the 

separation  of     changes  which  it  undergoes  by  the  action  of  light  were 
Visual  Poipie     much   aided   by  the   discovery   of    the    fact  that  the 
***'^'"*       colouring  matter  is  soluble  in  aqueous  solutions  contain- 
ing from  2 — 5  p.  c.  of  crystallized  bile. 


or     Bliodop- 
sln. 


Colourless  crystallized  bile  is  obtained  by  evaporating  ox  bile  to  dryness 
on  the  water-bath  after  mixing  it  thoroughly  with  much  animal  charcoal. 
The  perfectly  dry  residue  is  heated  with  absolute  alcohol  and  a  larse  excess 
of  ether  is  added  to  the  filtered  solution ;  by  this  means  the  salts  of  the  bile 
acids  are  precipitated  and  ultimately  acquire  a  crystalline  structare.  The 
precipitate  which  consists  of  sodium  glycocholate  and  taurocholate  is  termed 
*  crystallized  bile.' 

The  perfect  isolation  of  rhodopsin  by  this  solvent  is  beset  with 
difl&culties,  the  greatest  of  which  is  to  avoid  contamination  with  blood- 
colouring   matter.     The   retinae  of    certain  animals   disappoint   all 
attempts  to  free  them  from  haemoglobin  and  are  therefore  unfit  for 
the  extraction  of  visual  purple.     Fortunately  the  frog  is  not  among 
these.     Twenty  to  thirty  frog  retinae  separated  in  tibe  chamber  by 
the  aid  of  sodium  light,  are  moistened  with  about  Ice.  of  a  2  p,  a 
solution  of  bile  salts  and  shaken,  but  without  violence,  for  an  hour. 
The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  so  as  to  allow  of  the  subsidence  of  the 
grosser  particles,  and  the  supernatant  fluid  afterwards  poured  on  to  a 
filter.     The  solution  thus  obtained  is  of  a  red-purple  colour,  bleach- 
ing to   a  water-like   fluid   on   exposure   to   light.     The  solution  is 
perfectly   clear  and   transparent  and  does  not    fluoresce    or    seem 
opalescent,  if  absolutely  free  from  fuscin.     It  may  be  concentrated 
rapidly  in  vacuo,  yielding  solutions  of  progressively  deeper  tints  of 
purple   and  finally  a  dark  residue  resembling  ammoniacal  carmine, 
containing  dark   violet   or  black   amorphous  particles.     This    mass 
reacts  to  light  after  the  manner  of  solutions.     It  is  hygroscopic  and 
its  amorphous  particles  redissolve.     If  the  bile  solution  of  rhodopsin 
is  thrown  upon  a  dialyser  the  bile  escapes,  leaving  a  violet  magma 
capable  of  being  bleached  in  the  sunlight. 
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Optical  When  solutions  of  rbodopsin  are  exposed  to  light, 

characters  the  colour  changes  from  a  purple  tint,  through  red  and 

of  Bhodop-  orange,  to  yellow  before  becoming  colourless.    According 

to  the  rapidity  of  our  observation,  therefore,  will  be  our 
notion  of  the  pristine  tint,  when  we  bring  the  solution  into  the  light 
to  examine  it.  If  our  eye  fixes  it  in  the  red  stage  first,  and  then  we 
begin  to  note  the  fading,  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  original 
tint  was  a  deep  red  rather  than  a  violet ;  and  in  fact,  many  observers, 
as  Boll  who  proposed  for  the  colouring  matter  the  name  *Seh'Roth\ 
have  fallen  into  this  error  of  description.  To  obviate  tliis  self-decep- 
tion we  must  prepare,  in  the  dark,  solutions  of  the  visual  purple,  of 
strengths  becoming  progressively  weaker,  and  bring  them  (one  by 
one  in  the  order  of  their  concentration)  into  the  light.  It  will  be  ob- 
served under  these  conditions  that  the  tints  of  the  diflferent  strengths 
run  from  purple- violet  (in  the  strongest  solution)  through  purple-red, 
carmine-red  and  rose-colour,  to  lilac  in  the  weakest.  In  other  words, 
the  fading  of  the  colour  on  exposure  to  light  is  different  from  the 
fading  of  the  colour  on  progressive  dilution.  In  the  former  caso 
appeal's  a  yellow  admixture  which  is  absent  from  the  original  colour. 
Indeed  it  is  to  some  extent  a  misnomer  to  speak  mostly  of  a  *  fading*  of 
the  visual  purple,  for  besides  \\,^e\^fading,i\\Q  vis^ual  purple  is  converted 
into  a  visual  yellow^  which  in  its  turn  fades.  The  hypothesis  that 
visual  purple  becomes  visual  yellow  in  the  sunlight,  while  visual 
yellow  fades  in  the  same  circumstances,  suffices  to  explain  all  the 
diversities  of  tint  presented  by  the  retina.  According  to  the  rapidity 
of  the  conversion  of  purple  to  yellow,  and  according  to  the  rate  at 
which  the  yellow  is  dissipated  altogether,  will  be  the  particular  tint 
of  an  exposed  retina.  It  will  be  shewn  that  different  regions  of  the 
spectrum  have  diflierent  powers  of  converting  and  bleaching  rbodopsin. 

g^^jiy,jjij  When  light  is  passed  through  visual  purple  and  after- 

of  Viaiiai  wards  through  a  prism,  there  is  obtained  a  spectrum 

Purple  and  offering  no  defined  absorption  bands,  but  presenting  a 

viiuaiYeUow.  geueral  absorption  of  rays  in  the  centre  of  the  spectmm, 
from  a  little  to  the  red  side  of  D  to  the  violet  side  of  G.  Visual  yellow 
blocks  the  rays  from  the  red  side  of  F  to  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum. 
The  most  complete  absorption  by  the  visual  purple  is  in  the  region  of 
E :  that  by  the  yellow  is  at  G. 

Tiie  characteristic  transformation  of  visual  purple  in 
Hgii^Qf  the  presence  of  sunlight  opens  up  a  number  of  in- 

different teresting   questions.     Is   it   to   tho   highly  refrangible 

^^th^iSS^  invisible  rays  or  to  the  coloured  rays  that  the  change  is 
^[ppi*^  due  ?     Are  rays  of  all  degrees  of  refrangibility  in  the 

visible  spectrum  equally  concerned  in  the  action? 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  conversion  of  purple  into  yellow;  is  it 
physical  or  chemical,  a  synthesis  or  a  splitting  asunder  of  complex 
into  simpler  groups  ?  Several  of  these  questions  have  already  re- 
ceivetl  a  satisfactory  solution,  as  we  shall  now  attempt  to  shew.     The 

G.  SO 
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entire  beam  of  white  light  is  by  far  the  best  transformer  of  the  visual 
purple — superior  to  light  of  any  particular  wave-length.  The  less 
refrangible  dark  rays  at  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  do  not  bleach 
the  visual  purple.  Whether  the  actinic  rays  at  the  violet  end  are 
capable  of  slowly  bleaching  is  not  yet  ascertained,  though  it  is  certain 
that  if  possessed  of  activity  it  is  almost  immeasurably  weaker  than 
that  exerted  by  the  coloured  rays.  Of  the  visible  rays  of  the  spectrum 
those  bleach  the  visual  purple  most  freely  and  quickly  which  the 
visual  purple  in  solution  most  eifectually  quenches.  Thus  the  order 
of  activity  in  the  bleaching  of  the  purple  is  as  follows : — yellowish- 
green,  green,  blue,  green-yellow,  yellow,  violet,  orange  and  red. 
Between  yellow-gi*een  and  yellow  the  time  of  bleaching  is  con- 
siderable ;  it  is  less  between  yellow-green  and  green  up  to  blue. 

But  intensity  of  light,  or  the  quantity  on  the  unit  of  surface,  has 
an  influence  which  renders  the  above  classification  very  general  and 
bespeaks  for  it  some  latitude.  We  may  in  connection  with  this 
subject  draw  attention  to  a  practical  point,  which  has  already  been 
referred  to  incidentally.  The  inconvenience  of  the  preparation  of  the 
visual  purple  in  the  dark  or  in  a  dim  twilight  may  be  met  by  using 
a  monochromatic  light  of  slight  decomposing  powers.  A  glance  at 
the  previously  mentioned  orders  of  decomposing-activity  of  light  of 
different  colour  will  convince  us  that  red  would  be  the  best  light  for 
the  preparation  of  visual  purple,  were  it  not  that  in  red  light  it  is 
impossible  to  detect  and  avoid  blood  stains.  But  yellow  light  from  a 
sodium  flame,  which  takes  about  two  hours  to  bleach  a  frog's  retina^ 
is  a  useful  substitute. 

Although  rays  from  different  regions  of  the  spectrum  differ  in 
their  powers  of  transforming  visual  purple,  yet  no  visible  ray  fails  to 
bleach  it  if  the  exposure  be  prolonged  enough.  Further,  the  rays 
differ  among  themselves  in  the  rate  at  which  they  convert  and  bleach 
the  retinal  colours.  White  light,  to  which  we  refer  as  a  standard, 
brings  about  the  following  transitions  from  purple : — red-purple^  pure 
red,  orange,  yellow,  chamois-yellow  to  no  colour  whatever. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  red  rays  of  the  spectrum  produce  a  change 
through  pure  red  and  orange  to  the  palest  yellow,  whilst  taking  an 
extraordinarily  long  time  to  do  so.  And  the  rays  from  the  opposite 
end  of  the  spectrum  cause  the  purple  to  merge  into  a  final  stage  which 
is  not  yellow  but  bright  red  or  lilac.  In  other  words,  as  the  wave- 
lengths diminish  less  and  less  visual  yellow  is  produced  ;  or,  perhaps, 
the  yellow  which  is  produced  is  bleached  as  quickly,  or  more  quickly, 
than  the  still  unaltered  purple. 

Influence  of  Light  is  not  the  only  agent  which  affects  the  visual 

temperature  purple.  When  retinae  are  exposed  to  temperatures 
^^the  varying  from  about  50'  C.  to  76'  C.  the  colour  fades  with 

"^  ••  a  rapidity  which  increases  with  the  temperature.  At 
62— -53' in  the  absence  of  light  it  takes  some  hours  to  disappear,  at  76^ 
it  disappears  instantly.  That  a  low  temperature  does  not  interfere 
with  the  action  of  light  upon  the  purple-stained  rods  is  shewn  by  the 
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fact  that  a  temperature  of  — 13^  C.  does  not  materially  impede  the 
bleaching  by  light. 

Action  of  Caustic  alkalies,  acids,  alcohols,  ether,  and  chloro- 

Tarioiu  Che-  form  decolourize  the  retinae  of  recently  killed  frogs.  On 
mlcai  agents  the  other  hand,  many  agents  whose  activity  might 
JJ^^JJ^  have  been  presumed   upon,  such  as  ammonia,  alum, 

the  process  of  putrefaction,  trypsin,  are  ineffectual  in 
changing  the  visuod  purple. 

In  describing  the  effect  of  various  agents  upon  the 
privedof  visual  purple  that  body  has  usually  been  under  con- 

water  the  ditions  which  presupposed  the  presence  of  water.    If, 

vianaiParpie  however,  water  be  withdrawn  from  the  structure  or 
eomparatlye-  substance  coloured  with  visual  purple,  though  tliat 
^  ***  *'  substance  continues  to  be  affected  by  sunlight,  the  time 

during  which  the  light  must  act  is  enormously  increased. 

ODtoname.  '^^^  ^^*  *^^^  ^'^®  living  retina  possesses  a  colouring 

matter  which  is  decomposed  by  light  led  Kuhne  very 
early  to  enquire  whether  it  was  possible,  under  certain  circumstances, 
to  obtain  actual  images  on  the  retina,  corresponding  to  objects  which 
have  been  looked  at.  After  his  first  experiments  Kuhne  endeavoured 
to  observe,  on  the  retinae  of  rabbits,  bleached  spots  corresponding  to 
the  images  of  external  objects,  but  his  endeavours  failed.  In  the 
course  of  his  researches  Kuhne  discovered  the  remarkable  &ct  which 
will  be  described  in  the  succeeding  section,  viz.  that  there  exist 
within  the  retina  agents  which  are  concerned  in  the  restoration 
of  the  visual  purple.  Taking  for  granted  that  such  agent  or  agents 
Qxist,  it  will  follow  that,  in  order  to  obtain  on  the  retina  a  picture 
of  external  objects,  the  effect  of  the  light  would  have  to  be  so 
prolonged  or  so  intense  as  to  destroy  the  balance  between  the 
destruction  of  the  visual  purple  and  the  power  possessed  by  certain 
retinal  elements  to  restore  it. 

Kuhne  took  a  coloured  rabbit  and  fixed  its  head  and  one  of  its 
eye-balls  at  a  distance  of  one  metre  and  a  half  from  an  opening 
thirty  centimetres  square  in  a  window  shutter.  The  head  was 
covered  for  five  minutes  with  a  black  cloth,  and  then  exposed  for 
three  minutes  to  a  somewhat  cloudy  mid-day  sky.  The  animal  was 
then  instantly  decapitated;  the  eye-ball  which  had  been  exposed  was 
rapidly  extirpated  by  the  aid  of  yellow  light,  then  opened,  and 
instantly  plunged  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  alum.  Two  minutes 
after  death,  the  second  eye-ball,  without  removal  from  the  head,  was 
subjected  to  exactly  the  same  processes  as  the  first,  viz.  to  a  similar 
exposure  to  the  same  object,  then  extirpated.  On  the  following 
morning  the  milk-white  and  now  toughened  retinae  of  both  eyes  were 
carefully  isolated,  separated  from  the  optic  nerve,  and  turned ; 
they  then  exhibited  on  a  beautiful  rose-red  ground  a  nearly  square 
sharp  image  with  sharply-defined  edges;  the  image  in  the  first  eye 
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While  tbfe  epithelium  at  the  back  of  the  retina  is  the  agent  in  the 
restoration  of  the  visual  purple,  it  is  ascertained  that  it  may  impart 
something  to  the  rods  themselves,  leading  to  " auto-regeneration"  as 
KUhne  terms  it  Frequently  when  an  isolated  retina  is  bleached  it 
will  on  being  removed  from  the  light  regain  somewhat  of  its  purple 
colour ;  and  similarly  bile  solutions  of  the  visual  purple,  if  they  contain 
no  ether,  may  also  exhibit  this  "  auto-regeneracy,"  especially  if  both 
retina  and  epithelium  have  been  employed  in  making  the  solution. 

Do  the  rods  then  contain  a  something  out  of  which  the  Tisnal 
purple  may  be  regenerated,  and  are  the  epithelial  cells  the  agents  of 
this  elaboration,  withdrawing  the  supposed  substance  firom  the  rods 
and  working  it  up  into  visual  purple  ? 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  visual  purple  it  is 
wi^^T  expedient  to  point  out  what  bearing,  if  any,  the  &cts 

YimkaXVuxvUB.     wJ^Jch  have  been  described  have  upon  our  knowledge 

of  the  physiology  of  vision. 

The  most  sensitive  region  of  our  eye — that  which  we  turn  upon 
any  object  which  we  wish  to  see  with  the  utmost  distinctuess-— ^con- 
tains cones  only,  and  cones  are  just  those  elements  of  the  bacillaiy 
layer  which  are  destitute  of  visual  purple.  Again,  many  animals  which 
are  keen-sighted  may  be  seen  to  have  retinae  which  are  quite  free 
from  this  colouring  matter. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  cannot  assert  that  these  beautiful 
discoveries  relating  to  the  visual  purple  have  succeeded  in  solving  the 
tempting  problem  as  to  the  mode  in  which  light  affects  the  retina. 
They,  however,  open  up  a  promising  field  for  speculation  and  hold  out 
inducements  to  those  who  would  pursue  similar  lines  of  enquiry.  The 
changes  in  the  visual  purple  are  perhaps  little  more  than  accidental 
accompaniments  of  more  important,  though  by  our  senses  unseen 
chemical  processes — processes  which  may  in  reality  be  initiated  by 
the  undulatory  movements  of  the  ether  and  of  which  the  results  may 
be  the  real  stimuli  which  normally  throw  the  optic  nerves  into 
activity. 
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pigment  occurs  in  the  form  of  elongated,  sometimes  spindle-shaped, 
rods  in  the  epithelium  cells;  these  rods  are  protruded  into  the 
processes  of  the  cell  protoplasm. 

Method  of  More   than    500  hens*   eyes   are   bisected   and  the 

separating  posterior  halves  are  placed  whilst  yet  fresh  in  alcohol ; 
FnseiB— Mayi'  they  are  then  boiled  in  alcohol  and  afterwards  extracted 
method.  ^j^^jj  boiling  ether  and  water.     They  are  then  subjected 

to  energetic  trypsin-digestion  for  24  hours.  The  pigment  is  then  left 
in  little  masses  which  are  collected  on  gauze  and  triturated  with  alkali 
with  the  object  of  separating  nucleins.  It  is  mechanically  separated 
from  adhering  neurokeratin. 

No  chemical  reagent  dissolves  fuscin«  except  con- 
centrated acids  and  alkalies,  and  these  only  do  so  very 
gradually,  or  by  the  aid  of  heat.  On  long  boiling  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  fuscin  dissolves,  colouring  the  acid  of  a  dark  brown 
colour.  By  long  digestion  in  caustic  alkalies  and  their  carbonates, 
fuscin  dissolves. 

In  the  presence  of  oxygen,  fuscin  is  slowly  bleached,  apparently  in 
consequence  of  an  oxidation  process ;  the  sensibility  of  the  pigment 
obtained  from  different  animals  appears  to  differ. 

Fuscin  is  a  nitrogenous  body  and,  on  ignition,  leaves  a  small 
quantity  of  ash  containing  iron. 

Action  of  Light  upon  the  Visual  Purple  of  the  Living  Eye. 

Regeneration  of  Visual  Purple, 

Though  when  the  eye  is  exposed  to  diffuse  daylight  the  visual 
purple  is  not  destroyed,  by  exposing  frogs  for  considerable  periods  to 
direct  sunlight  the  retinae  are  found  to  have  been  bleached.  By  allowing 
such  frogs  to  remain  in  comparative  darkness  the  colour  is  however 
soon  restored.  Amongst  the  earliest  of  Kilhne's  experiments  were 
those  which  threw  light  upon  the  structures  which  retard  the  bleaching 
of  visual  purple  or  are  concerned  in  its  restoration. 

If  an  equatorial  section  be  made  through  a  recently  extirpated 
eye,  and  a  flap  of  retina  be  lifted  up  from  the  underlying  choroid  to 
which  the  retmal  epithelium  cells  are  adhering,  and  if  the  whole  be 
exposed  to  light,  it  will  bo  found  that  the  purple  colour  of  the  flap 
will  be  destroyed,  whilst  the  colour  of  the  rest  of  the  retina  will 
persist  If,  however,  the  bleached  portion  of  flap  l>e  carefully 
replaced,  so  that  it  is  again  in  contact  with  the  retinal  epithelium 
cells,  complete  restoration  of  the  visual  purple  occurs.  The  restora- 
tion is  a  function  of  the  living  cells,  and  it  appe.ars  to  be  independent 
of  the  fuscin  which  they  contain.  As  it  is  absolutely  dependent  on 
the  life  of  the  structures  which  overlie  the  rods,  it  is  natural  that  it 
should  persist  for  a  longer  time  after  somatic  death  in  the  frog  than  in 
the  rabbit. 
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Bone,  determination  of,  285 
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philia,  157;  purpura  haemorrhagico, 
157;  gout,  157;  articular  rheumatism, 
158 ;  rheumatoid  arthritis,  158;  rickets, 
158  ;  osteomalacia,  158.  In  fevers, 
159 : — febricula,  159 ;  typhus  fever,  159 ; 
typhoid  fever,  159  ;  relapsing  fever,  159 ; 
splenic  fever,  161;  intermittent  fevers, 
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—  black  pigment  in,  in  disease,  162 
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lysis of,  12-) 
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structure  of,  72;  vesicular  nature  of ,  72; 
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colourless,  123;  definition  of,  123; 

properties,  123 ;  number  of,  124 

intermediate,  124 ;  general  characters 

of,  124 ;  behaviour  in  coagulation,  124 

Blood-stains,  detection  of  by  microscope, 
217;  by  spectroscope,  217;  by  chemical 
reactions,  217 ;  guaiacum  test  for,  218 ; 
haemin  test  for,  218 

Blood-vessels  of  muscular  tissue,  318 
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of,  273;  organic  basis  of,  274;  decal- 
cification of,  273;  ossein  of,  274;  incine- 
ration of,  274 ;  proportionate  amounts  of 
organic  and  mineral  matters  of,  274; 
mineral  matters  of,  274;  analysis  of 
mineral  matters  of,  275 ;  constitution  of 
mineral  matters  of,  276;  m  ncial  mat- 
ters of,  influence  of  food  on,  2H).  Mar- 
row of,  composition  of,  277 ;  fossil  bones, 
analysis  and  composition  of,  280.  Chan- 
ges of  in  disease,  280 : — in  o  toomalacia. 
280;  in  caries,  284;  in  necrosis,  284; 
Methods  of  analysis  of,  285 ;  preparation 
of,  for  analysis,  285.  Fats  of,  determin- 
ation of,  285.  Determination  of  ashes 
of,  285;  of  calcium,  286;  of  magnesium 
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bonic acid,  288;  of  fluorine,  2S8.  Hela- 
tions  to  dentine,  290 

Bonellein,  306 ;  source  and  properties  of, 
307 

Boracic  Acid,  action  on  coloured  blood- 
corpuscles,  74 

BoRELLi,  coagulation  of  blood,  42 

BoTTCHSB  on  red  corpuscle,  72 

BouROEOis,  gelatin,  254 ;   chondrin,  270 

Bowman's  sarcous  elements,  315 

Brandis,  objections  to  the  chemical  Wcws 
of  muscular  contraction,  413 

Brain,  water  in,  446  ;  chief  organic  con- 
stituents in,  446  {$ee  Nerve  tissues); 
reaction  of  grey  matter  of,  446 

Brasiwell,  pernicious  anaemia,  155 

Bright,  diseases  of  kidney,  173 

Bronchitis,  blood  in,  167 

Brouardel,  on  gases  of  blood  in  diseasei 
144 

Brucke  on  muscle  in  polarized  I'ght,  316; 
on  Krause's  membrane,  320;  glycr)gen 
in  muscle,  334 ;  paraglobolin,  39;'blood, 
55 ;   blood-cells,  73,  74 

Brunton,  nuclei  of  red  oorpnseles,  82 

Buchanan's  discoveries  relating  to  coagu- 
lation, 43 ;   washed  clot,  45 ;   scrum,  59 

Bucuner,  gases  in  lymph,  226 

Baffy-coat  of  blood,  28 

BuNGE,  on  Na  and  K  in  blood  corpuscles, 
122 

BuNZEN,  on  heat  of  contraction,  345 

Busk,  scurvy,  156 

Calcium,  determination  of  in  bone,  236 

Calcium  sarcolactatc,  362 

Carbamio  Acid,  in  the  bloo<l,  65 ; 

Carbonates,  Geissler'a  apparatus  for 
analysis  of,  287 

Carbonic  Acid  (COt),  tension  of  in  lymph, 
226;  in  dropsical  effusions,  234 

Carbonic  Oxide,  action  of  on  blood,  104 ; 
medico-legal  detection  of  in  blood,  287 

Caries,  bone-changes  in,  analyses  of,  284 

Carminic  Acid,  30^ ;  source,  mode  of  pre- 
paration, properties  and  composition  of, 
308;  spectrum,  808;  a  glucoside,  306 
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Camine,  332;  preparation,  properties  and 
cbemioal  relations  of,  332 

Cartilage,  etruotural  elements  of,  2G8; 
yarieties  of,  268;  cells  of,  268;  compo- 
sition of,  268 ;  analyses  of,  269 

Casein,  17 

Cellulose  (animal),  see  Tonicia 

Centrifugal  machine,  58 

Cerebrin,  83,  426,  439 ;  Geoghegan's  pre- 
paration of,  440;  analyses  of,  435,  439, 
440;  pseudo-cerebrin,  441;  decofnposi- 
tion  of,  441 

Cerebro-spiual  fluid,  position  of,  230; 
characters  of,  230;  accumulations  of, 
236;   analyses  of,  236 

CetyUd,  441 

Chabcot,  crystals  in  leucocythacmia,  153 

CuAVVAS,  a(iueou8  humor,  452 

Chevemix,  lens,  452 

Chitiu,  299,  300;  distribution,  200;  pre- 
paration,  300 ;  properties  of,  300 ;  ele- 
mentary composition  and  formula  of, 
300;  products  of  decomposition  of,  300 

Chlorocraorin,  131;   spectrum  of,  131 

Chlorophane,  460 

Chlorophyll,  306 

Chlorosis,  definition  of,  150;  blood  in, 
150;  composition  of  blood  in,  151; 
effect  of  iron  on  blood  in,  152 

Chlorrhodinic  Acid,  243;  preparation  of, 
from  pus,  243 

Cholera,  blood  in,  163 

Cholesterin,  442;  preparation,  442;  pro- 
perties, 443 ;  cr^'stals  of,  443 ;  reactions 
of,  443 ;  composition  and  derivatives  of, 
414 ;  in  the  blood,  65 ;  in  corpuscles  of 
blood,  80,  84;  proportional  variations 
of,  in  blood  of  diseases  in  general,  143 ; 
deiennination  of,  in  blood,  187;  in 
lymph,  223;  in  dropsical  effusions, 
234;  in  hydrocele  fluid,  235 

Choline,  see  Ne  urine 

Chondrigen,  269 

Chondri-glucose,  270 

Chondrin,  269 ;  preparation  of,  269 ;  reac- 
tions of,  269;  composition  of,  270; 
analyses  of,  270;  decomposition  products 
of,  2*70;  existence  of,  271;  in  pus,  243 

Choroid,  the,  454 

Chossat,  rickets,  283 

CnaiSTisoN,  blood  in  disease,  138 ;  urea  in 
blood  in  disease,  143;  blood  in  kidney 
diseases,  172,  173 

Chromophancs,  460;  method  of  separating, 
4C0 ;  general  characters  of,  460 

Cuuucu,  on  turacin,  304,  305 

Chyle,  221;  see  Lymph 

Chyluria,  162;  filaria  sanguinis  liominis 
in,  162 

Cloetta  on  inosit,  336 

Coagulated  proteids,  18 

Coagulation  of  proteids  by  heat,  14 ;  how 
to  determine  temperature  at  which  it 
occurs,  15;  table  exhibiting  tempera- 


ture at  which  it  cccursi,  16;  of  blood, 
see  Blood;  of  lymph,  222;  of  dropsical 
fluids,  233 

CoBBOLo,  parasites  in  blood,  161 

Cochineal,  306,  308 

Cohxheim's  areas,  314 

Collagen,  252;  prei>aration  of,  252 ;  azu^y- 
sis  of,  254 ;  relation  to  gelatin,  254 

Conchiohn,  301,  802 ;  preparation  and 
composition  of,  301 ;    reactions  of,  802 

Cones  of  the  Betina,  457 ;  general  chemical 
facts  relating  to,  459 ;  colouring  matters 
associated  with,  460;  distribution  of 
in  various  classes  of  animals,  459 

Connective  tissues,  the,  24.9 

Connective  Tissue  proper,  strnctural  ele- 
ments of,  250;  varieties  of,  250;  cells 
of,  251;  effect  of  reagents  upon  cells  of, 
251 ;  white  fibres  of,  252  ;  collagen  of, 
252;  gelatm  of,  253;  elastic  fibres  of; 
255;  ground  substance  of,  256;  cement 
of,  256;  effect  of  silver  salts  on,  256; 
action  of  alkalies  on  cement  of;  256; 
mucin  of,  256;  preparation  of  madn 
from,  257 

Contraction  of  muscle,  842  {see  Masck); 
rate,  latent  period,  and  coarse  or  carve 
of,  342;  idio-muscular,  343, 404;  absolute 
force  of,  343,  344;  maximum  work  of, 
345;  heat  of,  345;  electrical  tensions 
of,  347;  chemical  changes  of,  349 ;  nioro 
0  absorbed  and  more  CO,  exhaled  dar- 
ing, than  during  repose,  372 ;  heat  and 
work  in,  417 

Cornea,  450;  myo8min,451;  analysis  of,  451 

Corpuscles  of  blood,  25,  tee  Blood-cor- 
puscles 

Corpuscles  of  perivisceral  flnid  in  sea- 
urchins  and  Holothurians,  134 

CossAR-EwABT,  bacteria  in  splenic  f»iaf>aflfl, 
161;  see  Geddes 

Crassamentum,  28 

Creatine,  326 — 328;  preparation  of,  326; 
Liebig's  method  for  preparing,  326* 
Keubaucr's  method,  826;  Stadeler*8 
method,  327;  properties  of,  827;  crystals 
of,  327 ;  compounds  of,  327 ;  derivatives 
of,  328 ;  synthesis  and  constitution  of 
328;  quantity  present  in  moscle,  328- 
changes  of  amount  in  muscle,  364  •  in 
brain,  444 ;  in  the  blood,  65 

Creatinine,  329;  in  the  blood,  65 

Cruor,  85 

Crustaceorubrin,  306 

Crusta  pctrosa  or  cement,  293;  histology 

01,  ^«j4 

Crusta  phlogistica,  28 
Cyan-haematin,  115 

DAnNHABnT,  perilymph  and  endolymph, 

Dahnhardt    and    Henssk.    analyma    of 

lymph,  228  ^ 

Davains,  bacteria  in  splenic  disease^  161 
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Dayt,  ooagolation  of  blood,  29,  80 

Dblli  Tobbe,  on  red  corposcles,  72 

Demamt,  on  creatine  in  muscle,  828 

Denis,  on  preventing  coagulation  of  blood, 
88;  fibrin,  36;  plasmine,  46 

Dentinal  sheath,  290 

Dentine,  289 — 291 ;  origin,  289  ;  micro- 
scopical structure  and  micro-cheuiical 
reactions  of,  290;  relation  of  bone  to, 
290;  water,  organic  and  mineral  matter 
ol^  290;  analysis  of,  291 

Derived  Albumins,  17 

Dextrogyrous,  definition  of  term,  8 

Dextrin  in  muscle,  836 

Diabetes  mellitus,  blood  in,  1C8 ;  com- 
parative state  of  blood  and  urine  in, 
168;  coma  of,  109;  lipaemia  of,  170; 
fat  emboli  in,  170;  analyses  of  blood  in, 
172 

Diacetm,  264 

DiACONOw,  protagon,  426,  428,  431 ;  phos- 
phorized  principles  of  yolk  of  egg,  431 ; 
description  of  lecithin,  431;  lecithin 
in  brain,  432;  separation  of  lecithin 
from  brain,  432;  ncnrinc,  435;  consti- 
tution of  lecithin, 436;  distearyl-lccithin, 
430 ;  distearyl-glyoerin-phosphoric  acid, 
436 

Dialysers,  6,  7 

Dialysis,  6 

Dioleyl-lecithin,  437 

Dipahnityl-lecithiu,  437 

Dippel's  oil,  19 

Disdiaclasts,  317 

Disease,  blood  changes  in,  136 

Disorders  of  Nutrition,  definition  of,  187; 
blood  changes  in,  146 

Distearyl-glycerin-phoHphoric  acid,  486 

Distearyl-lecithin,  436,  437 

Distoma  hcumatobium,  161 

DoBiE*s  stripe,  813 

DooiKL,  mode  of  obtaining  lymph,  221 

DoNDKBs,  on  CO-haemoglobin,  106 

Donne  on  blood-cells,  73 

DoY&RE,  eminence  of,  819 

Dbapeb,  excretion  of  urea,  886 

Dbechsel  on  extraction  of  fat,  265 

Dbeschfeld,  emboli  in  dial>ete8,  171 

Dropsical  fluid,  varieties  of,  232 ;  analyses 
of,  232 ;  characters  of,  238 ;  coagulation 
of,  283;  proteids  of,  233;  salts  of,  234; 
extractives  of,  234;  gases  of,  234; 
pleural,  235;  peritoneal,  285;  peri- 
cardial, 285 ;  of  hydrocele,  235;  cerebro- 
spinal, 236;  methods  of  analysing, 
236 

Dropsy,  production  of,  231 ;  fluids  of,  282 ; 
composition  of  fluids  of,  232 

Dbosdoff,  absorption  of  peptones,  64 

DuJABDiN,  on  sarcode,  810 

DuxAS,  on  blood-cells,  78;  blood  in 
disease,  138 

DuMCAK,  JoHANN,  blood  oorposdes  in  dis* 
147 


Dupbe's  apparatus  for  determination  of 
urea,  192 

Ebebth  on  muscle  plasma,  320 

Egg-albumin,  16,  17 

EicnuoBST,  leucocythaemia,  152;  per* 
nicious  anaemia,  155 

Elastin,  255;  preparation  of,  256;  com- 
position of,  256;  analyses  of,  256; 
solubility  of,  256 ;  products  of  decompo- 
sition of,  256 

Eminence  of  Doyj^re,  319 

Enamel,  291,  292 ;  structure  and  origin, 
291;  composition  of,  291;  analyses  of,  202 

Enamel  organ,  289 

Eudolymph,  449 

Endothelium,  295 

End-plates,  319 

Enoelhaudt,  lactic  acid  of  muscle,  859 

Engklmann,  on  involuntary  muscle,  812; 
voluntary  muscle,  814, 817;  on  Krause's 
membrane,  820;  on  contraction  of 
muscle,  842 

Ephemeral  fever,  blood  in,  159 

Epidermis,  296,  297;  action  of  reagents  0% 
297 

Epithelium,  205,  296;  tegumentary,  295 

Erysipelas,  blood  in,  168 

Ethideue-lactio  acid,  preparation,  proper- 
ties, products  of  oxidation  and  synthesia 
of,  303 

Ethine,  action  of,  on  blood,  107 

Ethylidene-lacticacid,  optically  active,  861; 
optically  inactive,  362;  derivativesof,  863 

EuLENBEBO,  CO-blood,  219 

EwALD,  gases  in  dropsical  fluids,  234 ;  gases 
in  pus,  246,  247 ;  solubility  of  elastin, 
256;  neurokeratin,  423;  retina,  462, 168 

Exercise,  effects  of,  on  gases  of  respira* 
tion,  388 

Exsiccators,  178 

ExtractivcH,  64 

Extractive  matters,  of  plasma  and  serum, 
64  ;  of  blood  in  diseases  in  general,  143 ; 
of  lymph,  223 ;  of  dropsical  effusionH, 
23i;  of  pus  serum,  239;  of  pus  cells, 
243,  244 

Extract  of  meat,  325,  326 ;  preparation  of, 
825;  constituents  of,  826 

Fat  emboli  in  diabetes,  170 

Fatigue  of  muscle,  404;  signs  of,  404; 
measure  of,  405 ;  causes  of,  405 

Fats,  of  blood,  65 ;  of  red  corpuscles,  83 ; 
proportional  variations  of,  in  disease, 
143;  determination  of  in  blooJ,  187;  of 
lymph,  223 ;  of  adipose  tissue,  proper- 
ties of,  261 ;  of  adipose  tissue  in  lower 
animals,  264:  analysis  of,  in  tissues, 
265;  Drechsel*s  apparatus  for  extrac- 
tion of,  265;  extraction  of,  265;  deter- 
mination of,  265;  separation  of  fattj 
acids  from,  266;  of  bone,  determination 
of,  285;  in  muscle,  884 
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Fatty  acidflt  separation  from  neutral  fats, 
*zG6 ;   fractional  precipitation  of,  267 

Feathers  of  Birds,  pigments  of,  304 

Febricola,  blood  in,  169 

Fermentable  sugar  in  muscle,  836 

Fever,  blood  io^  see  Blood 

Fibrin,  general  characters  of,  18;  action 
of  pepsin  on,  18;  formation  of,  49; 
relation  to  coagulation  of  blood,  28; 
arrangement  in  blood-clot,  Banvier*s 
demonstration  of,  34 ;  mode  of  separa- 
tion for  chemical  examination,  35; 
properties  of,  36;  composition  of,  36; 
amount  in  blood,  37 ;  precursors  of,  in 
liquor  sanguinis,  37 ;  amount  of,  in  dis- 
ease (augmentation  and  diminution  of), 
142;  quantitative  determination  of,  180; 
Hoppe-Seyler's  method,  180;  in  coagu- 
lated blood,  181 ;  amount  of  in  lymph, 
223 

*Fibrine  ordinaire'  of  Denis,  46 

*Fibrine  soluble'  of  Denis,  46 

Fibrin  ferment,  39,  48;  preparation  of 
solution  of,  48;   origin  of,  49 

Fibrinogen,  17 ;  of  blood,  gener  1  charac- 
ters of,  17;  methods  of  obtaining, 
40;  coagulating  influence  of  paraglobu- 
lin  on,  47 ;  determination  of,  in  liquor 
sanguinis,  189;  of  lymph,  dropsical 
effusions,  283;   of  hydrocele  fluid,  236 

Fibrinoplastic  substance,  37,  39 

FiCK,  on  liftf  344;  on  heat  of  contraction, 
345 ;  on  heat  and  work  of  muscle,  346 

FiCK  and  Wislicenus,  experiments  on  the 
excretion  of  nitrogen  during  muscular 
work,  388  et  seq. 

Filaria  sanguinis  hominiSf  162 

FiNKLEB,  blood  in  muscle.  380 

FiscHEB,  chondrin,  270;  chondri -glucose, 
271;  extractive  matters  of  pus  scrum, 
239 

FiTz,  pyocyanin,  245,  246 

Flint,  experiments  on  the  excretion  of 
nitrogen,  in  the  case  of  the  pedestrian 
Weston,  305  et  seq. 

Fluorine,  determination  of  in  bone,  286 

FoLRT  and  Leonard,  intermittent  fevers, 
162 

FoRuos,  pyocyanin,  245;  pyoxanthose, 
246 

FoRSTER,  influence  of  food  on  composition 
of  bone,  276 

Fossil  bones,  analyses  and  composition  of, 
280 

Foster,  B.,  blood  in  diabetes,  170 

FoTHBRoiLL,  A.,  viows  couceming  the  in- 
fluence of  oxygen  on  irritability,  411 

Franque,  excretion  of  urea,  386 

Frankland,  analysis  of  gases,  207 — 213; 
determinations  of  the  heat  evolved  in 
oxidation  &c.,  391 

Fbbderiqub,  temperature  of  coagulation 
of  proteids,  16;  Rcrum -globulin,  39; 
cojigulation  of  fibrinogen,  41;   on  co- 


agulation blood,  65 ;  haemocjanin,  133, 
134;  determination  of  fibrinogen  in 
liquor  sanguinis,  189 

FsBSfY,  comparative  analyses  of  bone,  278, 
279 ;  composition  of  fossil  bones  280 

Fbebichs,  pigment  in  blood  in  intermit- 
tent fever,  163;  nraemio  phenomena, 
173;  synovia,  230 

Fret,  haemin-crystals,  115;  baematoi- 
din,  120 ;  connective  tissue,  249 

Functional  current  of  muscle,  347 

Funke,  oxy-haemoglobin,  84;  haematoi- 
din,  120 

Gallois,  reaction  for  inosit,  338 

Gamoee,  a.,  fibrin-ferment,  49;  dissocia- 
tion tension  of  O  in  O>haemoglobio, 
102;  on  CO-haemoglobin,  106;  action  of 
nitrites  on  haemoglobin,  109;  blood  iu 
diabetes,  171;  estimation  of  urea  in 
blood,  191;  protagon.  426.  427;  on 
Diaconow's  observations,  433;  on  cere- 
brin,  440;  pseudo-cerebrin,  441;  cho- 
lesterin  in  brain,  442 

Oarrod,  blood  in  disease,  138 ;  uric  acid  in 
blood  in  disease,  143;  gout,  157;  deter- 
mination of  uric  acid  in  blood,  193, 194 

Gases,  of  the  blood  in  health*,  126;  of 
liquor  sanguinis,  70;  of  coloured  blood 
corpuscles,  123 ;  of  the  blood  in  diseasesin 
general,  143;  separation  of,  from  blood, 
196;  determination  of,  in  blood,  196; 
methods  of  analyses  of,  206;  absorptio- 
metric  methods,  207;  eudiometric 
methods,  211 ;  of  lymph  and  chyle,  225; 
of  dropsical  fluids,  234;  of  pus,  246;  of 
muscle,  349;  nature  of  gases  liberated  iu 
rigor,  354;  relation  between  gases  of 
rigid  and  contracting  muscle,  358 

Gaskell,  speculation  as  to  muscles  of 
arterial  walls  being  able  to  contract 
along  two  axes,  312;  observations  on 
flow  of  blood  through  muscle,  406 

Gautier,  preparation  of  mucin  258* 
preparation  of  chrondrin,  269;  'action 
of  water  on  proteids,  19;  sp.gr.  of  plasma. 

31;  scrum,  60;  fats  of  blood  in  disease  143 
Gaule,  COj  in  J^Tnph,  227  ' 

Gavarret,  see  Andral 

Gay-Lussac,  fluoiine  in  bone,  276 

Geddes,  Patrick,  on  perivisceral  fluid  of 
sea-urchins,  134,  135 

Geddes,  Patrick,  and  J.  Cossar.Ewa&t  on 
the  life  history  of  Spirillum,  161 

Geissler's  specific  gravity  bottle  177« 
apparatus  for  analysis  of  carbonates  287 

Gelatin,  in  pus,  243;  obtained  from  con- 
nective tissues,  253;  preparation  of  253  • 
nature  of,   253;  composition   of  '  254** 


Genth,  blood  of  Limultu  cy clops,  182  •  ex- 
cretion of  urea,  386 
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Obooheoan,  nucleinin  brain,  425;  method 
of  preparinj^  cerebrin,  440;  analysis  of 
cerobrin,  440;  decomposition  of  oerebrin, 
cetyUJ,  441;  mineral  matter  in  brain, 
445 

Geblach,  on  salts  in  scrum,  66;  ash  in 
serum,  67 ;  ma^uesium  in  serum,  70 

GiBTANNKR,  gaseous  analysis  of  muscle, 
349,  350 ;  his  views  of  irritability,  413 

Glisson,  *  Irritability,'  410 

Globin,  112 

Globulins,  their  general  characters,  17; 
members  belonging  to  the  group  of,  17 

Glucose,  in  the  blood,  in  health,  65;  in 
blood  of  diabetes  mellitus,  168 

Glycerin,  263;  preparation  of,  263;  pro> 
perties  o^  264;  effects  of  reagents  ou, 
264 

Glycerin-jelly,  254 

Glycerin-phosphoric  Acid,  433;  prepara- 
tion, 434;  properties,  composition,  and 
constitution,  434 

Glycogen,  in  white  blood  corpuscles,  125; 
in  pus,  244;  in  cartilage  cells,  268;  in 
muscle,  334;  separation  and  determina- 
tion of  in  muscle,  334 ;  Abeles*  method, 
334 ;  proportion  in  resting  muscle,  835 

Glycogen-dextrin,  336 

Glycosamiue,  301;  preparation,  properties 
and  probable  constitution  of,  301 

GaiicLiN'B  reaction,  120 

GoBLBY  on  phosphorized  principle  of 
coloured  corpuscles,  83 ;  lecithine,  430 ; 
cerebrin,  430 

GoBUP«BLdA24Bz  (vom),  ou  geUtui  in  blood, 
153 

GosDBw  on  haematin,  117 

Gout,  blood  in,  157 

GowEBs,  enumeration  of  blood  corpuscles, 
77  ;  clinical  estimation  of  haemoglobin, 
184 

Grahax,  egg-albumin,  63 

Granular  red  blood  corpuscles,  124 

Grehant,  determination  of  urea  in  blood, 
191 ;  gases  of  the  blood,  204 

Gbibsmetbb,  parasites  in  blood,  161 

Gbutzner  oti  oxidizing  and  reducing 
properties  of  muHole,  365 

GscuKiDLEN,  sp.  gr.  of  blood,  26;  oxy- 
haemo^lobin,  88;  determination  of  urea 
in  blood,  190;  volume  of  blood  in 
bodies  of  animals,  216;  on  oxidizing 
and  reducing  properties  of  muscle,  365 ; 
reaction  of  grey  matter  of  brain,  447 

Guaiacum  test  for  blood,  102;  tost  for 
blood  stains,  218 

GuBLER  AND  QuKVKNNB  ou  lymph,  223 

(rUBRiN,  on  rickets,  282 

GuLLivEB,  coagulation  of  blooJ,  29,  43; 
red  corpuscles,  71 

Haas,   specific  rotation  of   protelda,   12; 

serum-albumin,  64 
Hair,  297 


Hablbss,  on  functional  current,  847; 
blood  of  Helix  potiiatia  and  Cephalo- 
pods,  132 

Haematin,  84,  108;  production  of,  112; 
spectrum  of,  113;  preparation  of,  114; 
properties  of,  114;  percentage  composi- 
tion of,  114;  action  of  HCl  on,  115;  of 
potassium  cyanide  on,  115;  hydrochlo- 
rate  of,  115;  reduced,  108, 118 

Haematinometer,  92 

Haematoblasts,  124 

Haematoidin,  120;  identity  with  bilirubin, 
120;  spectrum  of,  121;  action  of  nitric 
acid  on,  120 

Haematolin,  118 

Haematoporphyrin,  115;  preparation  of, 
117;  properties  of,  117;    spectrum  of, 

Haematoscope,  92 

Haemin,  115;  preparation  of  crystals  of, 
115;  properties  of,  116;  preparation  in 
large  quantities,  116;  test  for  blooi 
stains,  218 

Haemochromogen,  108;  spectrum  of,  111, 
118;  preparation  of,  118 

Haemocyanin,  183 

Haemocytomcter,  77 

Haemoglobin,  71;  in  corpuscles  of  Tariou  a 
animals,  80;  respiratory  oxygen  of,  91 ; 
spectrum  of,  99;  reduced,  99;  effect  of 
nitrogen  or  hydrogen  on,  97;  effect  of 
oxygen  on,  100;  amount  in  blood,  103; 
relation  of  to  number  of  corpuscles, 
104;  compounds  with  oxygen,  84; 
carbonic  oxide,  104;  nitric  oxide,  106; 
acetylene,  107;  hydixxsyanic  acid,  107; 
products  of  decomposition  of,  108;  in 
blood  of  InTertebrata,  130;  amount  of, 
in  general  diseases,  139;  quantitative 
determination  of,  182;  Hoppe-Seyler*8 
method,  182;  Preyer's  method,  184; 
Gower's  method,  184;  by  amount  of 
iron  contained,  186;  clinical  estimation 
of,  184 ;  of  muscle,  825.  See  Oxy-hae- 
moglobin. 

Haemoglobinometer,  186 

Haemophilia,  blood  in,  157 

Haemorrhagic  diathesis,  iee  Haemophilia 

Haemoscope,  92 

Hallbb,  views  on  initability,  410 

Hammabsten,  temperature  of  coagulation 
of  proteids,  16;  preventing  coagulation 
of  blood,  33;  method  of  separating  se> 
rum-globulin,  37,  88;  scrum-globuhn, 
39,  61;  fibrinogen,  40;  coagulation  of 
blood,  51 — 53 ;  determination  of  serum- 
globulin  in  serum,  189;  mode  of  ob- 
taining Ijrmph,  221;  gases  in  lymph, 
225 ;  hydrocele  fluid,  235 

Hammond,  excretion  of  urea,  886 

Habtoo,  Marcus,  on  muscle  in  Cyclops, 
818 

Hatcbaft,  determination  of  area  in  blood, 
1U2,  193 
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H^TEM,  enumeration  of  blood^corpusoles, 
77;  haematoblasts,  124;  blood  corpus- 
cles in  disease,  148,  149 ;  classification 
of  oases  of  anaemia,  150 

Heart  disease,  blood  in,  164 ;  influence  of, 
on  composition  of  blood,  1C4;  anaemia 
of,  166 

Heart-muscle,  structure  of,  818 

Heat  of  contracting  musole,  345;  influ- 
ence of  load  upon,  346 ;  relation  of  heat 
and  work,  346 

Heat,  specific,  of  muscle,  345 

Hefneb,  changes  in  water  and  alcohol 
extractives  of  muscle,  364 

Heidenhain,  volume  of  blood  in  animals, 
216;  on  contraction  of  cartilage  cells, 
311;  curve  of  muscle  contraction,  342, 
843 ;  heat  of  contraction,  345,  346 ;  lactic 
acid  in  contraction,  360;  water  and  al- 
cohol extractives  of  muscle,  864;  heat 
and  work  in  contraction,  417 

Heintz,  lactic  acid  in  muscle,  359;  fatty 
acids,  267;  analysis  of  calcined  bone, 
275 

Heitzmakn,  osteomalacia,  281 

Helxholtz,  on  latent  period,  352;  abso- 
lute  force  of  contraction,  344;  heat  of 
contraction,  345 ;  water  and  alcohol  ex* 
traotives  in  muscle,  364 

Hemicollin,  255 

Hensen's  disc,  313 

Hebapath,  indigo-blue  in  pus,  246 

Hermann,  phosphorized  principle  of 
coloured  corpuscles,  83;  haematoscope, 
92;  NO-haemoglobin,  107;  on  contrac- 
tility of  protoplasm,  310 ;  Erausc's  mem- 
brane, 320 ;  maximum  work  of  muscle, 
845;  muscle-current,  347;  functional  cur- 
rent, 347 ;  rigor  mortis,  348 ;  apparatus 
for  extracting  gas  from  muscle,  351 ; 
gaseous  analysis  of  scalded  muscle,  352 ; 

'  secondary  discharge  of  muscle  gases, 
854;  and  gases  in  rigor,  354,  355; 
method  for  analysis  of  gas  of  contracted 
muscle,  356;  gas  in  rigor,  358;  fat  in 
muscle,  365 ;  respiration  of  muscle,  869, 
370 ;  on  influence  of  medium  on  musole, 
870,  371;  muscular  respiration,  417; 
*Inogeno'  theory,  417 

Heuck,  leucocythacmia,  156 

Hewb('N  on  coagulation  of  blood,  29,  30, 
38,  43,  55 ;  red  corpuscles,  72 

Hexanitroinosit,  338 

Heydenukicu,  relapsing  fever,  160 

Heymanm,  marrow,  277 

Heynsius,  on  nature  of  paraglobulin,  40; 
serum -albumin,  63 

Hippuric  Acid  in  the  blood,  65 

HoFMKibTEB,  gelatin,  253,  270;  relation 
of  gelatin  to  oollagou,  254;  semiglutin 
and  hemicollin,  255 

Holm,  haematoidin,  120 

Holothurians,  perivisceral  fluid  of,  134 

]&oiCE,  Sm  Evebabo,  on  haematoidin,  120 


Hoof,  297 
Hoplacanthinin,  306 

Hoppe-Setleb,  diondrin,  271*;  bone,  273; 
CO-blood,  219 ;  on  gelatin,  299 ;  inoFit, 
337  ;  cartilage,  268 ;  chondri -glucose, 
271;  relation  of  dentine  to  bone,  290; 
dentine,  290, 291 ;  enamel,  291, 292 ;  anal< 
ysisof  homy  tissue,  298 ;  percentage  com- 
position of  proteids,  5 ;  specific  rotation 
of  proteids,  12 ;  temperature  of  coagula- 
tion of  proteids,  16;  preparation  of  serum- 
albumin,  62;  lecithin  in  serum,  65; 
composition  of  red  corpuscles,  80 ;  sepa- 
ration of  proteids  of  stroma,  81 ;  phos- 
phorized principle  of  coloured  corpuscles, 
83 ;  neutral  fats  in  red  corpuscles,  84 ; 
oxy-haemoglobin,  84, 87,  88, 90, 91;  spec- 
tra of  haemoglobin,  100 ;  methods  for  re- 
ducing 0-haemoglobiu,  101 ;  CO-hacmo- 
globin,  105, 106 ;  compound  of  HCN  and 
haemoglobin,  107 ;  methaemoglobin, 
111,  112;  hoematin,  118,  114,  115;  hae- 
min,  116;  haematoporphyrin,  117;  hae- 
matolin,118;haemochromogen,  118, 119, 
120;  fat  in  diabetic  blood,  172;  method 
for  separation  of  fibrin,  180 ;  determina- 
tion of  haemoglobin  in  blood,  182,  183; 
determination  *^  of  cholesterin,  lecithin 
and  fats  in  blood,  187 ;  determination 
of  proteids  in  serum,  188;  by  polari- 
meter,  189;  analysis  of  chyle,  229; 
dropsical  liquid,  232,  283;  h^ocele 
fluid,  236;  cerebro-spinal  liquid,  286; 
serum  of  pus,  239—240 ;  nuclein,  242 ; 
glycogen  in  pus,  244 ;  analysis  of  pas 
corpuscles,  244 ;  gelatin,  254  ;  protagon, 
426,  428,  431 ;  lecithin  in  yolk  of  egg, 
430 ;  distearyl-lecithin,  437 

Horn,  297 

Hot-air  oven,  178 

Hot-water  oven,  179 

HuFNEB,  amount  of  respiratory  0  in  0-hae- 
moglobin,  102 

HuiziNOA,  serum-albumin,  64 

Humboldt,  Al.  von,  on  action  of  medimn 
on  muscle,  370,871;  denies  that  oxygen 
is  the  common  principle  of  irritability, 
414 

HuNTEB,  John,  coagulation  of  blood,  29, 
30,  42;  views  on  muscular  motion,  411 

Hyalin,  preparation  and  composition  of, 
302 ;  products  of  decomposition  of,  302 

Hvdrocele,  liquid  of,  235;  analyses  of, 
235 

Hydrogen,  action  on  blood,  97 

Hydrolytic  decomposition,  19 

Hypoxanthine  or  Sarcine,  829;  prepara- 
tion and  properties  of,  829 ;  relations  to 
other  bodies,  830;  proportion  o^  in 
muscle,  330 ;  in  the  blood  in  health,  65; 
in  the  blood  in  diseases,  143;  in  leu- 
cooythaemio  blood,  153 

Idio-muscular  contraction,  848,  404 
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Inogene  subsiance,  418 

Inorganic  matters  in  brain,  445 

Inosinio  acid,  333 

Ino8it,336— 338;  distribution,  336;  prepar- 
ation of,  337;  Boedecker*8  method,  837; 
properties  and  crystals  of,  337;  deriva- 
tives of,  338 ;  proportion  of,  in  muscle, 
838;  in  brain,  44  i 

Intermediate  blood  corpuscles,  124 

Intermittent  fevers,  blood  in,  1G2 ;  Dacil' 
Itu  malariae  in,  162 

Invertebrate  animals,  blood  of,  129 

Involuntary  muscle,  811,  812 ;  gee  Mus- 
cle 

Iodized  serum,  preparation  of,  252 ;  action 
on  conncctive-tis<3ue  cells,  252 

Iron,  in  blood,  amount  of,  103 ;  effect  of 
on  blood,  152 ;  determination  of  in  blood, 
186 

Jacobsbn,  on  taurine  in  muscle,  333 

Jaderuolm,  spectrum  of  CO-hacmoglobin, 
105 ;  compound  of  CO  with  haematin, 
106;  on  Gamgec*s  nitrite-haemoglobin 
spectrum,  109;  haemoehromogen,  120 

Jaksch  (vom),  nuclcin  in  brain,  424 

Janthinm,  307 

Jones,  Bence,  on  Xanthine,  330 

Jones,  Whabton,  on  white  corpuscles,  123, 
811 

JuDELL  on  composition  of  red  corpuscles, 
80;  phosphorizcd  principle  of  coloured 
corpuscles,  83;  cholesterin  in  red  cor- 
puscles, 84 

Eephalme,  437,  438 

Kerasine,  442 

Keratin,  297,  298;  reactions  of,  298;  ulti- 
mate analyses  of,  298 ;  inorganic  matter 
in,  298 

Eetb's  solution,  78 

Kidney,  diseases  of,  blood  in,  172 

KiNQZETT,  glycerin-phosphoric  acid,  434 

Klbbs  and  Tommasi-Cbudeli,  on  BacilUu 
malariae  in  intermittent  fevers,  162; 
pigment  in  blood  in  intermittent  fevers, 
163 

Klein,  on  sheath  of  involuntary  muscle- 
cells,  312 

Klupfel,  speculations  on  the  causes  of 
change  of  reaction  in  urine,  401 

KoBELL,  determination  of  fluorine  in  bone, 
288 

Koch,  bacteria  in  splenic  disease,  161 

KdLLiKBR,  on  oxy-haemoglobin,  84 

KOnio,  277;  influence  of  food  on  com- 
position of  boue 

Kbause^s  membrane,  813,  820;  reaction 
of,  322 

Kbausb,  blood-cells,  73 ;  theory  of  struc- 
ture of  muscular  flbre,  315;  first  ob- 
served distinction  between  red  and  pale 
voluntary  niuscles,  817  (foot  note) 


Kbonbckeb,  on  tetanus  of  pale  muscles, 
843 ;  fatigue  of  muscle,  405 

KuHNB,  reaction  of  blood,  26;  stroma  of 
red  blood  corpuscles,  80,  81;  globin, 
113;  liquid  of  pericardial  effusion,  235; 
solubility  of  clastin,  256;  on  contractility 
of  protoplasm,  311 ;  nerve-endings,  819 ; 
on  muscle-plasma,  319,  320;  method  of 
obtaining  muscle-plasma,  322;  xanthine, 
831 ;  re-extension  of  muscle,  343 ; 
gaseous  analysis  in  rigor,  352;  neuri- 
lemma, 422;  neurokeratin,  423;  lactic 
acid  in  brain,  444;  researches  by  himself 
and  his  pupils  on  the  chemistry  of,  and 
photo-chemical  processes  in,  the  retina, 
458_470       • 

KuNDE,  oxy-hoemoglobin,  84 

LACAZE-DuTniEBs,  Tyriau  purple,  807,  309 

Lac-dye,  30<» 

Lactic  acids,  the  isomeric,  361 — 364;  in 
brain,  414;  in  Icucocythaemic  blood, 
153 

Lactic  anhvdride,  361 

Lactide,  361 

Laeb  (von),  analysis  of  hair,  298 

Laevogyrous,  definition  of  term,  8 

Lamanskt,  on  functional  currents,  847 

Landois,  haenioglobin-crystals  in  blood 
of  insects,  131 

Lang,  crystals  of  oxy-haemoglobin,  90 

Langebhans,  histology  of  heart  muscle, 
318 

Lankesteb,  on  blue  stentorin,  807;  on 
haemoglobin  in  muscle,  325;  on  Gam- 
gee's  nitrite-haemoglobin  spectrum,  109; 
haemoglobin,  129;  haemoglobin  in  in- 
vertebrates, 130;  chlorocruorin,  131, 132 

LapUli,  449 

Laptschinskt,  crystalline  lens,  453 

Lardacein,  18 

Labmutu,  Leopold,  protagon,  426 

Laurent's  Polarimi^tre  a  Penombres,  de- 
scription of,  8 ;  theory  of,  10 

Lkdert,  relapsing  fever,  160 

Lecithin,  426,  430—432;  description  of 
(Diaconow),  431 ;  compounds  of,  432 ; 
presence  in  brain,  432 ;  separation  from 
brain  (Diaconow),  432;  products  of  de- 
composition of,  433;  constitution  of, 
436;  in  the  blood,  65;  in  blood  cor- 
puscles, 80;  of  blood  in  diseases  in 
general,  143 ;  determination  of  in  blood, 
187 

Leddebhose,  on  chitin,  800;  on  glycos- 
amine,  801 

Legerot,  respiratory  capacity  of  blood  in 
disease,  145 

Lbumann,  C.G.,  analysis  of  bone  in  osteo- 
malacia, 281;  salts  in  serum,  66 ;  density 
of  blood  corpuscles,  79 ;  ox^'-haemo- 
globin,  84,  85 ;  blood  cells  and  plasma, 
122 ;  analysis  of  blood,  128 ;  extractives 
in  lymph,  224 ;  excretion  of  urea,  386 
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Lehhann,  L.,  excretion  of  urea,  3v^6 

Leidiq,  ozy -haemoglobin,  84 ;  retina,  4G1 

Lens,  crystalline,  452 ;  chemical  con- 
stituents of,  452  ;  results  of  quantitative 
analysis  of,  453 ;  changes  of,  in  cataract, 
453 

Leoxabd  and  Foley,  intermittent  fevers, 
162 

Lepime,  cyanosis,  144 

Lbtellisb,  rickets,  283 

Leucocythaemia,  152;  varieties  of,  152 ; 
blood  in,  153  ;. crystals  in,  153;  analysis 
of  blood  of,  154 ;  Eichhorst's  corpuscles 
in,  156;  myelogenic,  152,  277 

Leukaemia,  152 ;  see  Leucocythaemia 

LiKBERUBisTEB  aud  GiLDERMSisTKR,  re- 
searches on  the  influence  of  cold  on  the 
production  of  heat  and  the  formation  of 
carbon  dioxide,  404 

LiEBiQ,  J.  VON,  method  for  preparing 
creatine,  326;  on  xanthine,  380;  on 
urea  in  muscle, 333  ;  inosinic  acid,  333 ; 
lactic  acid  in  muscle,  359 ;  salts  in 
serum,  67;  views  on  muscular  force, 
415 

LiEBiQ,  G.,  respiration  of  muscle,  365 ;  on 
action  of  medium  on  muscle,  370 

LiEBBEicn,  reaction  of  blood,  26;  CgH,- 
haemoglobin,  107  ;  protagon,  425 ;  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  of  protagon,  42U; 
neurine,  435 

Lift  of  muscle,  844 

LiMPBicHT,  on  taurine  in  muscle,  333 ;  on 
dextrin  in  muscle,  336 

Lipaemia  in  diabetes,  170 

Liquid  in  dropsies,  see  Dropsy 

Liquor  Pericardii,  22 J  ;  see  Pericardium 

Liquor  Sanguinis,  25,  31 ;  methods  of 
obtaining,  31 ;  properties  of,  33  ;  speci- 
fic gravity  of,  34 ;  reaction  of,  34 ; 
coagulation  of,  34;  action  of  CO3  on, 
37,  40 ;  extractive  matters  of,  64 ;  salts 
of,  66 ;  composition  of  salts  of,  69 ; 
gases  of,  70 ;  mineral  matters  of,  122  ; 
analyses  of,  128;  determination  of  fibrin- 
ogen of,  189 

Lister,  coagulation  of  blood,  30,  65—67 

Liver,  blood  in  diseases  of,  167 

Lower,  coagulation  of  blood,  42 

LuBAviN,  nuclein,  243 

LiJCEE,  pyocyanin,  245;  composition  of 
hyalin,  302 

LuDWio,  mercurial  pump,  199;  lymph,  222 ; 
on  gases  of  blood,  372;  methods  for 
investigating  gases  of  blood  of  muscle, 
375,  376,  377,  378 

Lungs,  blood  in  diseases  of,  167 

Lymph,  nature  of,  220 ;  resemblance  of  to 
dilute  liquor  sanguinis,  221;  circum- 
stances affecting  quantity  of,  221 ;  modes 
of  obtaining,  221;  physical  characters 
of,  221 ;  corpuscles  of,  222 ;  plasma  of, 
222 ;  moleci^dar  basis  of,  222 ;  reaction 
of,  222 ;  specific  giavity  of,  222  ;  coagu- 


lation of,  222;  semtn  of,  222;  pro- 
teids  of,  223;  fats  of,  223;  extractives 
of,  223;  salts  of,  224  ;  gases  of,  225; 
analysis  of,  228;  methods  of  analysini;. 
236 
Lymphatic  leukaemia,  152 

Macdonnel,  on  the  amount  of  ^ycogen  in 
muscles  separated  from  tlie  nerve-cen- 
tres, 404 

Mac  Munn,  spectroscopy,  9-4 

Maoendie,  foramen  of,  230 

Magnesia  mixture,  286 

Magnesium,  determination  of.  ia  bone. 
286 

Malacosteon,  see  Osteomalacia,  280 

Malassez,  enumeration  of  blood  corpus, 
des,  76,  78;  relation  of  haemoglobin 
to  number  of  corpascles,  104,  147; 
blood-corpuscles  in  disease,  148 ;  deter- 
mination of  haemoglobin  in  bloo*d,  183 ; 
method  for  estimating  yolume  of  blood, 
216 

Marcet,  on  xanthine  in  urinary  calculi. 

330 
Marchand,  osteomalacia,  281 
Marcilano  and  Colbebo,  analysis  of  lymph, 

2'2o 

Mabchiafava,  intermittent  fever,  162;  pig- 
ment in  blood  in  intermittent  "fever. 
163 

Margarin,  263;  nature  of,  263 ;  crystals  of, 

263 
Marrow  of  bone,  277 
Mathieu  and  Ubbain,  gas  in  pus,  246 
Matteucci,  muscular  respiration,  366, 367. 

416 
Mayer,   J.    R.,  views  on  irritability  and 

source  of  muscular  power,  415 
Mayow,  theory  of  respiration  and  muscular 

activity,  407 
Measles,  blood  in,  163 
Meat,  Extract  of,  325 
Medullary  sheath,  422 
Medullated  nerve-fibres,  421 ;    tee   NervA 

fibres 
Mehrino  (von),  sugar  in  blood,  66,  195 ; 

sugar  in  lymph,  224  ;  chondrin,  270 
Meissner,  determination  of  urea  in  blood 

190;     uric    acid    in    blood,    193-     on 

uric  acid  in  muscle,  333 
Melanin,  303 ;  occurrence,  characters  and 

reactions  of,  303;  percentage   comi>o- 

sition  of,  304  * 

Membrane,   Krause's,   313;    tee  Kraaac*s 

membrane 
Mercurial  pumps,   198;    LndwigV    199* 

Pfluger's,  200;  Alvergniat's,  204  * 

Metabolic  processes,  5 
Metabohsm,  5 
Methaemoglobin,  90;  spcctrmn  of,   109* 

action    of    reducing    agents    on,*  109* 

production  of  under  influence  of  nitrites! 

109;   nature  of,  109,  112  ^ 
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Micio-Bpeotrofloopet,  96 

MuesoHSR,  nuclein,  83,  243,  343;  pus 
ceUs,  241 

Millon's  reaction,  13 

Milkb-Edwabds,  on  rickets,  283;  green 
blood,  131 

Mollities  osseum,  see  Osteomalacia,  280 

Mollasca,  blue  blood  of^  132 

Molluscnida,  bine  blood  of,  132 

Monacetin,  264 

MoBiCHiNi,  on  flaorides  in  bone,  276 

MoROOHOWiTZ  on  oonstitation  of  chondrin, 
271 

MosELET  on  certain  animal  pigments,  305, 
806 

MossLSB,  excretion  of  area,  386 

Mncin,  distribution  of,  257;  preparation 
of,  from  connective  tissue  (Bollet), 
from  bile  and  sputum  (Gautier),  257, 
258;  properties  of,  258;  composition 
of,  258;  analyses  of,  258;  products  of 
decomposition  of,  259;  relations  of,  259 

Mucus,  nature  of,  257 

MuLDKB,  on  chondrin,  270;  analyses  of 
hoof  and  nails,  298 

MuLLBB,  Johannes,  on  separation  of  blood 
corpuscles,  33 ;  ohondrm,  270 

MuLLBB,  Hbinbich,  retiuB,  461 

MuLLBB,  W.,  elastin,  256;  inosit,336,  cere- 
brin,  439;  inosit  in  brain,  440;  uric  acid 
and  creatine  in  brain,  444 

MussT,  QuBNNAU  DB,  typhus  feyer,  159 

Muscle,  classification  of,  311;  structure  of 
unstriped  involuntary,  311,  312;  struc- 
ture of  voluntary,  313— -315 ;  in'polarized 
light,  316 ;  blood-vessels  of,  318 ;  struc- 
ture of  heart  muscle,  318;  termination 
of  nerves  in,  318;  chemical  constitution 
of  normal  living,  819;  distribution  of 
liquid  and  solid  parts  in,  319;  plasma 
of,  820;  chemical  nature  of  double- 
refracting  elements  of  voluntary  muscle, 
321;  serum  of,  324;  haemoglobin  of, 
325;  nitrogenous  (non-proteid)  organic 
constituents  of,  325 — 333;  quantity  of 
creatine  present  in,  328;  proportion  of 
hypoxanthine  in,  330;  proportion  of 
xanthine  in,  331;  uric  add  in,  883; 
urea  in,  333;  inosinio  acid  in,  338; 
taurine  in,  333;  non-nitrogenous  or- 
ganic constituents  of,  333—338;  fats 
in,  834;  glycogen  in,  334,  335;  dextrin 
in,  336;  fermentable  sugar  in,  336; 
inosit  in,  836,  338;  proportion  of  inosit 
in,  338;  ferments  m,  838;  inorganic 
constituents  of,  838,  839;  water  in, 
838;  mineral  salts  in,  339;  summary 
of  quantitative  composition  of,  339. 
(General  phenomena  of  living,  339 — 348 ; 
at  rest,  339,  340;  phenomena  of  con- 
tracting, special  and  general,  341;  mi- 
croscopic appearanoet,  841;  rate  of  con- 
traction of,  842;  tetanus  of,  843;  red 
and  pale  striated,  848;  abiolate  force  of 
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contracting,  343,  344;  maximnm  work 
of^  845;  heat  of  contracting,  345;  specific 
heat  of,  345;  proportion  of  heat  and  work 
yielded  by  active,  346;  electrical  tensions 
of  contracting,  347;  functional  current 
of,  347;  rigor  mortis  of,  347.  Special 
study  of  chemical  changes  of  living,  348 
— 349;  methods  of  studying  chemistiy 
of,  349 ;  chemical  changes  of  contraction 
and  rigor,  349;  changes  in  the  gaseous 
constituents  of,  349;  gaseous  analysis 
of  scalded,  851 ;  gaseous  aniUysis  o^  in 
rigor,  852;  secondary  or  putrefactive 
discharge  of  gases  of,  853.  Gaseous 
analysis  of  contracted  muscle,  353 — 358 ; 
relation  between  gases  of  rigid  and 
contracting,  858;  d^anges  in  non-gase- 
ous constituents  of  muscle  in  activity 
and  rigor,  359;  changes  in  reaction 
and  its  causes,  859;  methods  of  de- 
termining reaction  of,  360;  acidification 
of  tetanised  muscle  removed  from  in« 
fluence  of  blood,  360;  causa  of  add 
reaction  in  rigor,  860;  changes  in  pro- 
portion of  water  in,  364;  changes  in 
water  and  alcohol  extractives  of,  864; 
changes  in  proteids  of,  864;  changes  of 
creatin  o^  364;  changes  of  proportion 
of  glycogen  and  sugar  in,  365;  changes 
in  fat  and  fatty  adds  in,  365 ;  oxidising 
and  reducing  properties  of^  in  rest  imd 
tetanus,  365;  changes  in  chemical 
composition  of  medium  surrounding, 
865.  Bespiration  of,  865 ;  influence  of 
medium  upon  irritability  of,  870;  in- 
fluence of  oxygen  on  thick  and  thin, 
871 ;  resting  musdes  exhale  CO,,  372; 
contracting  musdes  absorb  more  0  and 
exhale  more  CO,  than  resting,  878; 
changes  in  chemical  composition  of 
medium  surrounding  musde,  878; 
influence  of  O  on  irritability  of,  880; 
analysis  of  non-gaseous  constituents  of 
blood  of,  881 ;  dianges  in  medium  sur- 
rounding musde  determined  by  general 
excreta  of  body,  881 ;  effects  of  muscu- 
lar exercise  on  pulmonary  exchanges, 
881 ;  chemical  changes  in  living,  when 
at  rest,  401 ;  fatigue  of,  404 ;  measure 
of  (Kronecker's  experiments),  405 ;  causes 
of,  405 

Musde- plasma,  820;  Eilhne's  method  of 
obtaining,  322;  properties  of,  823 

Musde-serum,  324;  proteids  of,  824 

Muscular  activity,  theories  of,  406;  John 
Mayow,  407 ;  Glisson  and  Haller,  409 ; 
Whytt,410;  John  Hunter,  411 ;  Pother- 
gill  and  Girtanner,  411 ;  Beddoes,  418  ; 
Brandis,  413 ;  Beil  and  von  Madai,  414 ; 
Humboldt,  414;  Ldbig,  414;  J.  B. 
Mayer,  415;  Yoit,  416;  M.  Traube, 
416;  Matteucd,  416;  Hermann,  427 

Myelinss,  487, 488 

Mydogenio  leukaemia,  377 
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Myeloplazes,  272 

Myosin,  17,  323,  324;  reactions  of  mnsole- 

plasma  depending  on,  323 ;  preparation 

of,  323;   coaplation  of,  824 
Myosin-synftonin,  324 

Nachet,  enmneration  of  blood  corpnsdes, 
77 

NaU,  297 

Nassb,  nitrogen  in  proteids,  19 ;  specific 
gravity  of  blood,  26;  coagulation  of 
blood,  28;  glycogen  in  muscle,  334,  365; 
method  of  determining  it,  335;  glycogen- 
deztrin,  336;  on  fermentable  sugar  in 
muscle,  336 ;  on  marrow,  277 

Nawalichin  on  heat  of  contraction,  845, 
346 

Nawrocki  on  creatinine,  829 ;  on  oreatin, 
365 

Necrosis,  bone  changes  in,  analysis  of, 
284 

Nencki,  action  of  pancreatic  ferments  on 
gelatin,  255 

Nerves,  termination  of,  in  muscle,  318 

Nerve^ells,  420,  421;  histology  of,  420, 
421 ;   micro-chemistry  of,  421 

Nerve-fibres,  421,  422;  medullated,  421; 
histology  of,  421 

Nerve-organs,  classification  of,  420 

Nervous  tissues,  420;  grey  and  white 
matter  of,  420 ;  phosphorized  constitu- 
ents  of,  425;  phosphorized  principles 
of,  other  than  protagon  and  lecithin,  437; 
non-phosphorized  nitrogenous  bodies  of, 
439;  extractives  in,  444;  inorganic 
constituents  of,  445;  water  in,  445; 
chemical  processes  connected  with  ac- 
tivity and  death  of,  446 

Neubaueb,  method  for  preparing  creatine, 
326;  on  creatinine,  329;  onhypoxanthine, 
330;  preparation  of  xanthine,  330 

Neumann,  leucocythaemia,  152 

Neurilemma,  421 

Neurine  or  choline,  426,  435,  436;  pre- 
paration, properties  and  products  of 
decomposition  of,  435 ;  synthesis  of,  436 

Neuroglia,  420 

Neurokeratin,  423,  424;  reactions  and 
mode  of  preparation  of,  423 ;  properties 
of,  424 

Neutral  fats  in  the  blood,  65 

NiQETiET,  changes  in  water  and  alcohol 
extractives  of  muscle,  364 

Nitric  Oxide,  action  of  on  blood,  106 

Nitrites,  action  of  on  the  blood,  109 

Nitro-aerial  particles  of  Mayow,  407 

Nitrogen,  action  on  blood,  97 

Nitrogen,  excretion  of  by  the  urine :  sum- 
mary of  general  effects  of  muscular 
contraction  upon,  399 

Non-coagulation  of  the  blood  within  living 
vessels,  54 

North,  experiments  on  the  excretion  of 
urea  during  rest  and  work,  898 


Nuclei  of  red  corpuscles,  chemical  compo- 
sition of,  82 

Nuclein,  83,  424 ;  nature  of,  241 ;  compo- 
sition of,  242;  analysis  of,  242;  ezisi- 
ence  of,  243 


Obebmeieb,  blood  in  relapsing  fever,  159, 
160 

Obolenskt,  mucin,  259,  270 

Octopus,  blood  of,  133 

Odenids  and  Lang,  analysis  of  lymph, 
238 

Odontoblasts,  289 

Oekoid,  74 

Olein,  263;  preparation  of,  268;  nature 
of,  263 

Optograms,  467 

Ossein,  274 

Osseous  tissue,  iee  Bone 

Osteoblasts,  272 

Osteomalacia,  blood  changes  in,  158; 
bone  changes  in,  280;  analyses  of  bones 
in,  281 

Otoconia,  449 

OtoUths,  449 

Oxalic  Acid  in  gout,  157 

Oxy-chlorocruoiin,  132;  spectmm  of,  181 

Oxy-haemocyanin,  133 

Oxy-haemoglobin,  84;  methods  of  prepara- 
tion of,  85 ;  elementaiy  composition  of, 
88;  percentage  composition  in  various 
animals,  88;  crystalline  form  of,  89; 
chemicai  reactions  of,  90 ;  general  cha- 
racters of,  9^);  decomposition  of,  90; 
absorption  spectrum  of,  91;  spieotra 
which  may  be  derived  from,  97;  effect 
of  nitrogen  or  hydrogen  on,  97 ;  redac- 
tion of,  100 ;  amount  of  oxygen  in,  102 ; 
reaction  with  guaiacum,  102;  activity 
of  oxygen  of,  103;  action  of  carbonic 
oxide  on,  104 ;  action  of  nitric  oxide  on, 
106;  action  of  acetylene  on,  107 


Palmitin,  263;  how  obtained,  263 
Pancreatic    ferment,    action  on  reduced 

haemoglobin,  101 
Panum,    serum-casein,    61;    volume    of 

blood  in  bodies  of  animals,  216 
Papillon,  blood  of  octopus,  183 ; 
Paraglobulin,  17;  general  characters  of, 
17;   methods  for  obtaining,  87;  pro- 
perties of,  38;  coagulating  mfluenoe  on 
fibrinogen,  47;   derivation  of,  89,    50, 
52;    importance    of,  in    formation    of 
fibrin,  47,  51 ;  in  serum,  60 
Pabke,  protagon  in  yolk  of  egg,  480 
Pabkes,  observations  of,  on  the  elimination 
of  nitrogen  during  muscular  work,  892 
et  seq. 
'  Particulae  igneo-aereae'  of  Ma^ow,  407 
Pavy,  sugar  in  blood,  65 ;  blood  m  diabetes 
mdlitus,  168;  determination  of  sugar 
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in  blood,  194,  195 ;  observations  on  the 
excretion  of  nitrogen  in  the  case  of  the 
pedestrian  Weston,  395  et  seq. 

Pentacrinin,  purple  and  red,  306 

Peptones,  general  characters  of,  17;  rela- 
tion to  proteids,  5 

Pericardium,  liquor  of,  229;  characters  of 
effusions  into,  235 

Perilymph,  449 

Periosteum,  272 

Peritoneal  transudations,  characters  of, 
235 ;  analyses  of,  232 

Pernicious  anaemia,  154;  tee  Anaemia 

Petit,  rickets,  282 

Pbtrowsxt,  proteids  of  brain,  423;  chief 
organic  constituents  of  brain,  446 

PsTTEyKOFER,  method  for  determining 
O  absorbed  and  CO,  excreted,  383 

Petteneofeb  and  Yorr,  experiments  on 
the  total  excretion  of  nitrogen  in  the 
urine,  388 

Petters,  acetonaemia,  169 

Peluger,  on  constitution  of  proteids,  21, 
22;  sp.  gr.  of  blood,  26;  on  activity  of 
O  in  0-haemoglobin,  103;  gases  of 
blood,  126;  CO,  in  lymph,  226;  mer- 
curial pump,  200;  gaseous  analysis  of 
muscle,  357 ;  on  the  changes  of  blood  in 
muscle,  378,  379,  380 

Phaseomannite,  836 

Phipson  on  xanthine,  330 

Phosphoric  Acid,  estimation  of,  in  blood- 
serum,  69 ;  in  bone,  286 

Phrenosine,  442 

Phthisis  pulmonalis,  blood  in,  167 

PiCARD,  urea  in  blood  in  disease,  143; 
determination  of  urea  in  blood,  190 ;  in 
muscle,  333 

Picro-carminate  of  ammonia,  preparation 
of  solution  of,  183 

Pigments,  brown  and  black  of  epithelial 
tissues  of  vertebrates,  303;  of  feathers 
of  birds,  804;  turaciu,  804;  in  animal 
kingdom  generally,  305 — 309 

Pigmentum  Nigrum,  804 

PiiAiYEB,  gases  in  dropsical  liquid,  234 

Plasma  Sanguinis,  25,  81;  see  Liquor 
Sanguinis 

Plasma  of  muscle,  820 

Plasmine,  46 

Pleural  transudations,  characters  of,  235; 
analysis  of,  232,  233 

Plosz,  nuclei  of  red  corpuscles,  82 ;  nudcin, 
242 

Pneumonia,  blood  in,  167 

Polarimeters,  8 

Polaristrobometers,  8 

Polyporythrin,  806 

Potain's  solution,  78 

Potnting,  J.  H.,  on  Laurent's  Polarimdtre, 
10—12 

Pseudo-cerebrin,  441;  analysis  of,  441 

Punioin,  309 

Purple,  l^rrian,  809;  see  Tyrian  purple 


Purpura  haemorrhagica,  blood  in,  157 

Pus,  238;  physical  characters  of,  238; 
microscopical  character  of,  239;  serum 
of,  see  Pus  Serum;  corpuscles  of,  see 
Pus  Corpuscles;  nature  of,  239;  colour- 
ing matters  of,  245 ;  gases  of,  246 ;  analy- 
sis of,  directions  for,  248 

Pus  Corpuscles,  origin  of,  239;  action  of 
NaCl  upon,  241;  proteids  of,  241 ;  nu- 
cleus of,  241;  extractive  matters  of, 
243—244;  gelatin  of,  243;  chondrin  of, 
243;  preparation  of  chlorrhodiuic  acid 
from,  243;  glycogen  of,  244;  mineral 
matters  of,  244 

Pus  Serum,  239;  proteids  of,  239;  ex- 
tractives of,  239;  salts  of,  240;  analyses 
of;  240 

Pyocyanin,  245;  preparation  of,  245;  pro- 
perties of,  245 ;  bacterium  of;  246 

Pyoxanthose,  246 

P^Tocatechin,  259 

Pbevost,  blood-cells,  73 ;  blood  in  disease, 
138 

Preter,  oxy-haemoglobin,  85,  88;  spectra 
of  0-hacmoglobin,  haemoglobin  and 
CO-haemoglobin,  98,  99;  amount  of 
respiratory  0  of  0-haemoglobin,  102; 
proportion  of  Fe  and  haemoglobin  in 
blood,  103,  104;  globin,  112;  haematoi- 
din,  121 ;  determination  of  haemoglobin 
in  blood,  184 

Pribram,  salts  in  serum,  66 ;  ash  in  serum, 
67 

Protagon,  preparation  of,  83,  425,  427; 
nature  of,  83;  discovery  by  Liebreich, 
425;  formula  and  properties  of,  426; 
constitution  of,  426 ;  Gamgee  and  Blan- 
kenhom's  method  of  preparation,  427; 
nltimate  analysis  of,  428;  stability  of, 
42  S;  products  of  decomposition  of,  429, 
433;  action  of  alkalies  and  acids  on, 
429 

Proteids,  occurrence  of,  3;  general  cha- 
racters of,  4;  proportion  of,  in  various 
liquids  and  solids,  4;  origin  of,  4;  per- 
centage composition  of,  5;  solubility 
of,  5,  13;  diffusibility  of,  6;  rotatory 
power  of,  7 ;  chemical  reactions  of,  13 ; 
detection  of,  in  solution,  13;  methods  of 
completely  separating,  14;  determina- 
tion of  temperature  of  coagulation  of, 
14 ;  synopsis  of  the  chief,  16;  coagulated, 
18;  products  of  decomposition  of,  18; 
theoretical  views  as  to  the  constitution 
of,  20;  bodies  related  to,  22;  of  serum, 
60;  determination  of,  in  serum,  188; 
relative  proportion  of,  in  serum  of  blood 
of  various  animals,  61 ;  of  blood-corpus- 
cles, 80;  of  lymph,  228;  of  dropsical 
fluids,  283;  of  pus  serum,  239;  of  mus- 
cle serum,  824,  825;  changes  of  proteids 
of  muscle,  864;  in  nervous  tissues, 
428 

ProtoplMm,  properties  of,  810 
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Protoploflmic  foot,  319 

Pye-Smitu,  pcruicious  onaemin,  154 

Quincke,  on  nmoant  of  haemoglobin  in 

disease,  110,  1-11 ;  diabetic  coma,  170 
QuiNQUAUP,  gases  of  blood  in  disease,  144 

Rabuteau,  blood  of  octopus,  133 

Bachitis,   blood   changes  in,   158;    bone 

changes  in,  281;  composition  of  bono  in, 

282;  etiology  of,  282;  pathology  of,  282 

Rajewbkt,  determination  of  haemoglobin 

in  blootl,  183 
Banke,  acidity  of  mnsclc,  360;   changes 
in  proportion  of  water  in  maaclo  during 
activity,  304 ;  changes  in  tlie  water  and 
alcohol  extractives  of  nuiBclo  in  activity, 
364;  changes  in  proteids  of  muscle  in 
activity,   304;    changes    in  the    sugar 
of  muscle  during  activity,  365;  changes 
in  fat  of  muscle  during  activity,  365 
Banviek,    on    red    variety   of    voluntary 
muscle,    317,    313;    on    capillaries    of 
muscle,  318;  fibrin,  34,  35;  glycogen  in 
pus,  244;  iodized  serum,  252 
BECKLiNGiiArsEN    (von),   ou  protoplasm, 

311;  analysis  of  calcined  bone,  275 
Bcduced  haemoglobin,  00 
Begnard,    gases    in    blood    in    disease, 

144 
Beonaflt,    method    for    determining    O 

absorbed  and  CO3  excreted,  382 
BKiruEiJT,  oxy-haenioglobin,  84 
Beil  and  von  Madai,  views  of  muscular 

Contraction,  414 
Beiskt.   method   for  determining   O   ab- 
sorbed and  COj  excreted,  382 
Belapsing  fever,  Idood  in,  159;  organisms 

in,  150;  spirillum  of,  100 
Befii>irution,  effect  of  exercise  on  gases  of, 

383 

Bespiration  of  musclo,  305;   G.   Liebig's 

method,  305—300;   Valentin,  300,  and 

367;  Matteucci,  366—367;  Hermann,  369 

Bespiratorv'  capacity  of  blood,  definition 

of,  144;  in  disease,  144;  effect  of  putre- 

fnction  on,  144 

Bespiratory  Oxygen  of  haemoglobin,  91 ; 

dissociation-tension  of,  102 
Betifoim  tissue,  250 

Betina,  454;  description  of  the  ten  layers 
of,  455;  variations  in  the  structure  of, 
in  different  regions,  458;  variations  in 
the  distribution  of  rods  and  cones  in  the 
retinae  of  different  classes  of  animals, 
450;  chemical  composition  of,  as  a 
whole,  450;  general  chemical  facts  re- 
lating to  rods  and  cones  of,  459; 
colouring  matters  associated  with  the 
rods  of,  401;  distribution  of  the  \itjual 
puri)le  in,  403;  retinal  epithelium,  457; 
chrmical  facts  relating tlKTCto,  408 
Bheumatisni  articular,  lilood  in,  158 
Bheumatoid  Arthritis,  blood  in,  158 


Bhodopbane,  4C0 

Bhodopsin,  tee  Visual  Parple 

Bickets,  $ee  Bachitls 

Bigor  Morti*,  347,  348 ;  chemical  cha:??* 
of,  349;  nature  of  gases  liberated  is 
364;  cause  of  acid  reaction  in,  300 

BoDiEB,  typhus  fever,  169 ;  tee  Becqceki 

Bods  of  the  retina,  457  ;  colouring  mattes 
associated  with,  461;  general  difmirtl 
facts  relating  to,  45U ;  distribution  cf 
in  yarions  classes  of  animals,  459 

BdHRio,  method  for  determining  0  m- 
Borbed  and  CO,  excreted,  383:  soiKia 
blood,  65  -.it 

BdHRio  and  Zuntz,  researches  00  tb 
influence  of  curare  on  the  maieral 
exchanges  of  muscle.  402;  on  ite 
influence  of  division  of  the  epinal  cord 
on  the  same.  403 

BoLLKTT.  preparation  of  oxy-hacmoglobin. 
86;  preparation  of  collagen,  252;  pre- 
paration of  mnciu,  257 

Boss,  determination  of  ashes  of  bliwJ. 
179 

BosENTHAL,  spccific  heat  of  muscle,  3i5 

notation  of  phine  of  polarization,  dcterai- 
nation  of,  8 

'Botatory  power,  specific  *,  deteiminati;c 

of,  8 ;   of  some  proteids,  13 
BupsTKiN,  effect  of  acetone  on  blood,  1«9 
BusTiTZKT,  on  marrow,  278 

Saccharimeter,  8 

Salkowski,  ash  of  plasma,  67;    haematd- 

din,  121;  Charcot's  ciystals,  153 
Salomon,  on  xantliine  from  proteids,  333. 

leucocythaemia,  153  ;  glycogen  in  pus. 

Salts  of  Blood,  $e€  Liquor  SanguinisL 
Serum  a^icf  Blood-corpuscles;  of  lymph, 
see  Lymph;  of  dropwcal  effusions.  231; 
pus  serum,  240 ;  of  blood  in  diseases  ia 
general,  143 ;  of  muscle,  339 

Saxders  and  Hamilton,  action  of  acetone 
on  blood,  169 ;  lipaemia  and  fatty  em- 
bolisms in  diabetic  coma,  170 

Sanderson,  Buhpon,  apparatus  for  col 
lecting  plasma,  32;  Frankland's  method 
for  the  analysis  of  gases,  207 213 

Saponitication,  262 

Sartine,  329 ;  ice  Hypoxanthine 

Barcode,  310 

Sarcolactic  acid,  361;  preparation  361 
8ei)aration  from  cthideue-lactic '  arid 
361;  properties  and  compounds  of  362 

Sarcolemma,  chemical  characters  of'  321 

Sarcous  elements,  316  ' 

Sarokin,  changes  in  amount  of  creatii 
in  muscle,  364 

Scalded  muscle,  gaseous  analysis  of   ^R\ 

Scarlet  fever,  blood  in,  163  ' 

SciiArER,  white  corpuscles,  125 

ScHARLiNo,  method  for  determining  O  ab- 
sorbed and  CO,  excreted,  383 
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BcHSBSB,  on  xanthine  in  mnsole,  on 
dextrin  in  mosele,  886 ;  inosit,  886 ; 
nrea  in  blood  in  disease,  148 ;  leucocyt- 
haemia,  158;  analysis  of  lymph,  229; 
analysis  of  dropsical  liquid,  288 
Schmidt,  Cabl,  sp.  gr.  of  blood  corpnscles, 
79 ;  composition  of  red  oorpuscles,  80 ; 
mineral  constituents  of  red  corpnscles, 
121,  122 ;  analysis  of  blood,  127,  128 ; 
blood  of  pond-mussel,  132;  blood  in 
disease,  138;  semm^albumin  in  disease, 
142;  corpuscles  in  disease,  147;  blood 
in  cholera,  163;  blood  in  diabetes, 
172;  analysis  of  lymph,  228 ;  liquid  in 
dropsy,  232 ;  oerelMro-spinal  liquid,  236; 
osteomalada,  281 

Schmidt,  A,,  on  blood,  88;  fibrinoplastio 
substance,  87 ;  source  of  paraglobulin, 
89;  fibrinogen,  40;  hypotheses  on  coagu- 
lation of  blood,  46—48;  fibrin  ferment, 
48;  pure  dialysed  serum-albumin,  63; 
salts  in  serum,  66;  action  of  0-haemo- 
globin  on  guaiacum,  102;  determination 
of  proteicb  in  serum,  188 ;  determina- 
tion of  serum-globulin  in  serum,  189; 
Ludwig*s  pump,  200 ;  blood  of  muscle, 
875, 376 — 378 ;  on  non-gaseous  constitu- 
ents of  muscle  blood,  881 

ScHRXiKKB,  Charcot's  crystals,  153 

BcHULTz,  C.  H.,  blood-cells,  72 

ScHtJLTZE,  Max,  on  nature  of  Infusoria, 
811;  iodized  serum,  252;  structure  of 
retina,  455  et  seq. 

BcHUNK,  Tyrian  purple,  809 

ScHUTZEMBSBOXR,  choudrin,  270;  decompo- 
sition of  proteids,  19, 20;  Tiews  as  to  con- 
stitution of  proteids,  21 ;  gelatin,  254 

Schwann,  blood-cells,  73 ;  white  substance 
of,  422 

ScHwsiooxB-SxiDXL,  OH  musde-cells,  818 

Sclerotic,  451 

ScuDAMORx,  coagulation  of  blood,  29 

Scurvy,  blood  in,  156 

SczELXow,  on  fat  in  muscle,  365 ;  method 
for  analysis  of  gases  in  blood  of  muscle, 
875 ;  method  for  determining  O  absorbed 
and  CO,  excreted,  382  ;  effect  of  exercise 
on  gases  of  respiration,  383;  on  the 
amount  of  creatine  in  muscles  sepa- 
rated from  the  nerve-centres,  404 

Sea-urchins,  perivisceral  fiuid  of,  134 

*Sehpurpur'  or  Visual  Purple,  462 

Semiglutin,  255 

SxMMEB,  on  preventing  coagulation  of 
blood,  33;  red  granular  corpuscles,  124 

Senator,  on  rickets,  2:^ 

Sertoli,  phosphoric  acid  in  serum,  68; 
soluble  salts  in  serum,  70 

Serum  of  blood,  27,  57 ;  modes  of  obtain- 
ingt  57;  physical  characters  of,  59; 
effect  of  diet  on,  59;  specific  gravi^ 
of,  60 ;  composition  of,  60 ;  proteids  of, 
60 ;  pesence  of  peptones  in,  64 ;  ex- 
tractive matters  of,  o4 ;  pigment  in,  65 ; 


■alts  of,  66;    compodtion  of  soluble 
salts  in  serum  of  ox's  blood,  70 ;  gases 
of,   70;  determination  of  water,   total 
solids  and  salts,  188  ;  of  proteids,  188 
Serum  of  pus,  39  ;  tee  Pus  Serum 
Serum-albumin,  16 ;  preparation  of,  62 ; 
relative  proportion  of  in  serum  of  blood 
of  various  animals,   61 ;    quantitative 
determination  of  serum-albumin,  188; 
proportional  changes  of  in  disease,  142 
Serum-casein,  61 

Serum-globulin,  87;  methods  of  obtain- 
ing :  viz,  Schmidt's,  87 ;  Hammarsten's, 
87;  properties  of,  38;  relative  propor- 
tion of,  in  serum  of  blood  of  yarious 
animals,  61 ;  determination  of  in  serum, 
189 
Serum  of  muscle,  324 ;  see  Muscle-serum 
Setschenow,  Ludwig's  pump,  198 
SiEBOLD,  on  planarian  ova,  811 
Simon,  blood  in  disease,  138 
Small-pox,  blood  in,  163 
Smith,  Edward,  observations  of,  on  the 
elimination  of  nitrogen  during  rest  and 
work,  395 
Soap,  262 
Solar  maps,  94 
SoLEiL,  saccharimeter,  8 
Solids  of  blood,  determination  of,  177 
SoBBT,  micro-spectroscope,  97 ;  spectrum 
of  CO-haemoglobin,  105 ;  on  Oamgee^s 
nitrite- haemoglobin  spectrum,  109;  hae- 
moglobin, 130, 131 ;  bonellein,  807 ;  pig- 
men  tum  nigrum,  304 
Specific  gravity  of  blood,   determination 
of,  174;  bottles  for  determination  of,  175 
Specific  rotation,  8 
Sfeck,  observationfl  of,  on  excretion  of 

urea,  386 
Spectra,  of  oxy -haemoglobin,  97 ;  of  hae- 
moglobin, 99 ;  of  CO-haemoglobin,  99, 
105  ;  of  NO-haemoglobin,  107  ;  of  hae- 
moglobin with  hydrocyanic  acid,  106 ; 
of  methaemoglobin,  109;  of  hacmatin, 
113;    of    haemato-porphyrin,    117;    of 
haemochromogen.  111,  118;  of  haema- 
toidin,  121 ;  of  blood  of  Planorbis,  130; 
of  chlorocruorin,  131 ;  of  oxy-chlorooru- 
orin,  131;  of  turadn,  305;  of  dilorophane, 
xanthophane  and  rhodophane,  461 ;  of 
rhodopsin    or    visual   purple    and    of 
visual  yellow,  465 ;  of  lipochrin,  468 
Spectroscope,  98  ;  examination  of  blood 
by,   91 ;   with   scale   indicating  wave- 
lengths, 94 
Spectrum  maps,  94 
Spermaceti,  264 
^iBOELBXBo,  volume  of  blood  in  bodies 

of  animals,  216 
Spibo,  on  sazcolaotic  add  in  blood   of 

muscle,  381 
Splenic  fever  (of  cattle),  Uood  in,  161 ; 

Baeillmt  atUhracit  in,  161 
Splenic  leukaemia*  152 
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Bpongin,  802;  preparation,  analysis  and 

reactions  of,  302 
BTADEiiEB,  method  for  preparing  creatine, 

827 
Btahl,  views  on  mascnlar  motion,  409; 

reference    to   his   views   on  mascnlar 

motion,  410 
Stearin,  262;  natnre  of,  262;  preparation 

of,  262 
Stkell,  Grahams,  diabetic  coma,  170 
Steineb,  on  curve  of  mascnlar  contraction, 

842;  on  heat  of  contraction,  846 
Bteko  or  Stensom,  observations  on  the 

influence  of  stoppage  of  the  circulation 

through  muscle,  406 
Stewabt,  Grainoeb,  pernicious  anaemia, 

156 
Stimtzing,  gaseous   anolvsis  of  muscle, 

357—368 
Stirling  on  tetanus  of  pale  muscles,  843 
Stokes,  haemoglobin,  100 
Strassburg,  CO.  in  Ijmph,  226;  gas  in 

dropsical  liquids,  234 
Strecker,  choline,  426,  485;  compounds 

of  lecithin,  432 ;  distearyl-lecithin,  437 
Striceer,   on    contractility   of   capillary 

walls,  311;  lactic  acid  in  muscle,  359 
Stroma  of  coloured  blood  corpuscles,  74, 

80 ;  method  of  obtaining  for  microscopic 

examination,   80 ;    separation   of   pro- 

teids  of  stroma,  81 ;  peculiarities  of,  81 
Succinic  Acid  in  hydrocele  fluid,  235;  in 

uraemia. 
Sugar,  in  the  blood,  65 ;  variations  of,  in 

blood  in  disease,  143 ;  determination  of 

in  blood,  194;  in  lymph,  224;  in  drop- 
sical effusions,   234;   in  cerebro- spinal 

fluid,  236;  in  pus,  240;  fermentable,  in 

muscle,  336 
Synovia,  229;  characters  of,  composition 

of,  and  analysis  of,  230 
Syntonin,  324;  characters  of  solutions  of, 

324;  preparation  of,  324 

Tapetum,  458 

Taurine  in  muscle,  333 

Teichmann,  hacmin  crystals,  116 

Tetanus  of  muscle,  343;  acidification  of 
muscles  in,  360;  sarcolactic  acid  in,  381 

Thackrah,  coagulation  of  blood,  29 

The'nard,  blood  in  disease,  138 

Thrombosis,  54 

Thudichum,  protagon,  426 ;  glycerin -phos- 
phoric acid,  434;  phosphorized  prin- 
ciples in  brain,  437—439;  kephalines, 
myelines,  and  lecithines,  437 ;  cerebrins, 
442 ;  phrenosine  and  kerasine,  442 

TiEOEL,  rcsearcheson  muscular  contraction 
following  powerful  direct  stimuli,  404 

TiLAMUS,  analysis  of  cow^s  horn,  298 

Tommasi-Crudeli,  see  Elebs 

Tooth,  289—294;  obvious  structure  of, 
289;  comparative  analyses  of,  293;  com- 
position of  fossil  teeth,  294 


Transudations,  220 

Traubs,  views  on  nature  of  muBeular 
contraction,  416 

Triacetin,  264 

Trinitroino8it,  338 

Triolein,  263 

Tripalmitin,  262 

Tbipieb,  L£on,  rickets,  288 

Tristearin,  262 

TscHiBiEw,  gases  in  lymph,  225 

Tunicin  (Animal  Cellulose),  802,  803;  oc- 
currence, S02 ;  preparation  and  reactions 
of,  303 

Turacin,  804;  occurrence  and  mode  of 
separation  of,  304;  properties  and  spec- 
trum of,  304 ;  compositioii  of,  305 ; 
analysis  of,  805 

TuBNEB,  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  281 

Typhoid  fever,  blood  in,  169 

Typhus  fever,  blood  in,  159 

Tyrian  purple,  307;  source  and  proi>ertie8 
of,  809 

Ungeb  on  xanthine,  830 

Urea,  in  the  blood,  65 ;  in  blood  of  diseases 
in  general,  143;  in  gout,  157;  in  cholera, 
blood  of,  164 ;  in  Bright*s  disease,  blood 
of,  173;  determination  of,  in  blood, 
190;  Picard's  method,  190;  Gr^hanVs, 
191;  by  sodium  hypobromite,  191;  in 
lymph  and  chyle,  224 ;  in  dropsical  ef- 
fusions, 234;  in  pus,  240;  in  muscles, 
333 

Uric  Acid,  in  the  blood,  65;  in  blood  of 
disease,  143;  in  gout,  157;  determina- 
tion of  in  blood,  193;  in  dropsical  effu- 
sions, 234;  in  muscle,  333;  in  brain,  444 

Urinary  secretion  as  influenced  by  mus- 
cular exercise,  385;  statements  of  early 
observers  concerning,  386 ;  experiments 
of  Voit,  387 ;  of  Fick  and  Wislicenus, 
388  ;  of  Parkes,  892 ;  of  Edward  Smith, 
395  ;  of  Flint  and  Pavy,  895  ;  of  North, 
898 

Valentin,  respiration  of  muscle,  366 — 367; 
apparatus,  368,  369 

Yiebobdt  and  Welckeb,  method  for  enu- 
meration of  blood  corpuscles,  74 

YiBCHow,  haematoidin,  120;  pigment  in 
blood  in  intermittent  fever,  163 

Visual  Purple  or  Bhodopsin,  461;  dis- 
tribution of  in  retina,  463  ;  method  of 
separation  of  from  retina,  464;  spec- 
trum of,  466 ;  effects  of  light  of  different 
wave-lengths  upon,  466;  influence  of 
temperature  upon,  466 ;  action  of  various 
chemical  agents  upon,  466;  action  of 
light  upon,  469;  regeneration  of,  469; 
vision  without,  470 

Vitellin,  17 

Vitreous  body,  454 

VoHL,  on  inosit  or  phaseomannite,  886 
838 
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YoiT,  on  quantity  of  oreatme  in  muscle, 
828;  on  creatinine,  829;  on  creatin, 
865 ;  method  for  determining  O  absorbed 
and  CO,  excreted,  383;  researches  on 
excretion  of  urea  during  work,  887; 
views  on  the  transformation  of  energy 
in  muscle,  416 

VoLKMAMN,  water  in  bone,  273 

Voluntary  muscle,  313 — 316;  subdivision 
into  pale  and  red,  317;  red  and  pale, 
848 ;  tee  Muscle 

YuLPUN,  Charcot's  crystals,  153 

Walchli  on  mucin,  259 

Walker,  E.,  on  absolute  force  in  rigor 
mortis,  348 

Wabben,  J.,  lactic  acid  in  muscle,  860 

'Washed  blood-clot,*  45 

Water,  amount  of,  in  the  blood,  189; 
variations  in  disease,  139;  in  blood  of 
cholera,  163;  density  of,  at  various 
temperatures,  176;  determination  of 
amoant  in  blood,  177 

Water,  in  muscle,  838;  changes  of  pro- 
portion of  in  muscle,  364;  in  nerve 
substance,  445,  446 

Wave-lengths,  spectral  bands  referred  to, 
95 ;  scale  of,  95 

Webbb  on  absolute  force  of  contraction, 
844 

Weidel  on  camine,  882 

Weioebt,  relapsing  fever,  160 

Weibbacq,  water  in  brain,  445 

Weiske,  mineral  matters  of  bone,  276, 
277;  rickets,  288;  xanthine,  880 

Wblcxeb,  red  corpuscles,  71 ;  enumera- 
tion of  blood  corpuscles,  74,  78;  total 
quanti^  of  blood  in  body,  215;  volume 
of  blood  in  bodies  of  animals,  216 


Wells,  red  corpuscles,  72 

Weston,    account  of  experiments  made 

upon,  by  Flint  and  Pavy,  895  et  seq. 
Wetl,    temperature    of   coagulation    of 

l>roteids,  16;  serum-globulin,  89 
White  substance  of  Schwann,  ^2 
Wbttt,  doctrine  of  a  'Sentient  Principle,' 

411 
Wiles,  pernicious  anaemia,  154 
Wilson,  fluorine  in  bone,  276 
WiNooBADOFF  ou  serum-albumin,  63 
WdHLEB  on  xanthine,  830 
Work,  maximum,  of  muscle,  845 
WoRM-MuLLER,  dissociatiou  tension  of  O 

in  0-haemoglobin,  102;    oorpuscles  in 

healthy  blood,  147 ;  nudein,  248 
WuBTz,  sugar  in  lymph,  224 

Xanthine,  830,  831;  rare  constituent  of 
urinary  calculi,  380;  source  of,  830; 
preparation  by  Neubauer's  method,  330 ; 
properties  of,  831;  reactions  and  rela- 
tions of,  831 ;  proportion  in  muscle,  881 ; 
artificial  production  of  xanthine  from 
protcids,  332 ;  in  the  blood,  65 

Ximthophane,  460 

Xanthoproteic  reaction,  14 

Zaiin,  thrombosis,  54,  55 

Zawilski,  on  lymph,  223 

Zeiss,  C,  spectroscope,  94 — 96;  micro- 
spectroscope,  96 

Zenkeb,  Charcot's  crystals,  153 

Zinc  sarcolactate,  862;  hictate,  862 

Zoaid,  74 

ZuNTZ,  reaction  of  blood,  26;  CO-haemo- 
globin,  106 ;  method  for  determining  O 
absorbed  and  CO^  excreted,  883;  u€ 
also  BdBHio  and  2iUMT8 
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